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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  intended  as  an  introductian  to 
the  Btndy  of  Scripture,  and  are  written  with  the  view  of 
being  used  by  aU  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  On  a 
first  perusal  by  younger  readers,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
sections  marked  (•)  in  the  table  of  Contents,  be  omitted, 
together  with  such  paragraphs  as  may  be  thought  too 
abstruse.  The  attempt  to  adapt  the  work  to  both  young 
and  advanced  students,  renders  such  a  selection  at  the 
outset  desirable ;  and  the  whole  has  been  written  so  as 
to  make  the  portions  read  in  the  first  instance,  ea^y 
intell^ble  and  complete  in  tbemselres.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  who  wish  to  consult  the  book  on  pariieular 
subjects — as  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  or  on 
the  proof  of  particular  doctrines — can  easily  do  so  by  the 
help  of  the  index. 

If  any  wish  to  connect  the  study  of  these  pages  with 
the  study  of  Theologioal  Science  gen^*ally,  he  will  find 
the  following  classification  important. 

Theology  is  Ezegetical,  Historical^  Systematic^  and 
Pastoral : 
Under  the  head  of  E3Ji0ETiCAL  THioi.oaT  are  placed — 

Philologt,  or  the  study  of  the  languages  of  Scripture,  with 
their  cognate  dialed^  see  ch.  L  sees.  3,  4:  ch.  iv.  see.  5. 

Cbiticism,  which  aims  first  to  establie^  a  correct  tez^  and 
secondly,  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  etc.,  of 
the  several  books,  see  ch.i.  sees,  i,  3,  5,  6:  ch.  vi.  sec.  i,  and 
Introductions  to  Pent.,  Gtospels,  Epistles,  etc. 

Herheneutics,  or  the  theory  and  practice  of  interpretatioii, 
ah.  L  sec.  6 :  ch.  iy.,  and  ch.  vi. 
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Under  the  head  of  Histoeioal  Theology  are  placed — 

Abch^ologt,  ivitL  its  two  diyisions;  Biblical  Archaeology, 
which  ti'eats  of  ancient  customs,  etc.,  see  ch.  iy.  sec.  6;  and 
Ecclesiastical,  which  treats  of  the  opinions  of  early  Jewish 
and  Christian  sects  and  writers,  see  ch.  iv.  sec.  6:  Part  ii. 
ch.  iv.  sec.  2:  ch.  vi.  sec.  i:  ch.  vii.  sec.  i. 

History  of  Doctrine,  of  whiah  this  volume  does  not  treat. 

Under  the  head  of  Systematic  Theology  are  placed—  • 

Dogmatic  Theology,  which  treats  of  matters  of  faith,  etc. 
Practical  Theology,  which  treats  of  practice. 
See  chaps,  iii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  Introduction  to  Cor.,  Romans,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  Pastoeal  Theology  are  placed — 

HoMiLETics,  of  which  this  volume  treats  but  indirectly,  see 

ch.  vii. 
The  Pastoral  Care  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  of  which 

nothing  is  said  here. 

The  EviDEiJCB  or  Cheistianity  and  the  Exteenal 
JTistoey  of  the  church  of  Christ  are  distinct  branches 
of  inquiry.  Of  the  first,  the  following  pages  treat  at 
some  length,  chap.  i.  sec.  i ;  chap.  ii.  sees.  1-4,  etc. 

To  some  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  this  list,  this 
volume  is  only  an  introduction  intended  to  guide  the 
advanced  reader  to  larger  works ;  but  on  most,  it  will  be 
found  sufficiently  full  to  enable  earnest-minded  inquirers 
to  study  and  master  the  evidences,  facts,  and  doctrines  of 
Scriptiu*e  for  themselves.*  Its  aim  is  to  teach  men  to 
understand  and  appreciate  The  Bible,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  such  information  on  ancient  literature  and 
liistory,  as  may  aid  the  work  of  general  education  among 
all  classes. 

•  With  the  view  of  adapting  the  work  more  completely  for  uso^ 
a  set  of  questions  have  been  prepared,  which  give  a  full  epitome 
of  the  whole,  and  may  be  had  at  56,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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BIBLE  HAND-BOOK 


PART  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

«'  I  nsd  Om  Scriptures  not  as  an  arsenal  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  aims  and  wea« 
pons . . .  bat  as  a  matchless  temple,  where  I  delight  to  contemplate  the  beaaty,  the 
^mmetry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  stroctore ;  and  to  increase  my  awe  and 
excite  my  devotioa  to  the  Ddty  there  preached  and  adored."— Bons  r  6i»  <^  ^le  q^ 
acriptwre,  jd  old.  8. 

"  Scarcely  can  we  fix  onr  eyes  tqwn  a  single  passage  in  this  wonderfbl  book  which 
has  not  afforded  comfort  or  instruction  to  thonsands,  and  been  met  with  tears  of 
peaitential  sorrow  or  grateflil  Joy  drawn  from  eyes  that  will  weep  no  more."— 
Patson:  Th6 BUiU aJbovciOJL Price, 

**  This  lamp,  from  ofT  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  nic^t  of  time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracioos  bow. 
And  evermore  beseeching  men  with  tears 
And  earnest  sic^,  to  hear,  believe,  and  live."— Foixox. 

I.  Even  as  a  literary  composition,  the  sacred  Scriptures 
The  Bible ;  form  the  most  remarkable  book  the  world  has  ever 
ito  ciafans.  g^j^^  They  are  of  all  writings  the  most  ancient. 
They  contain  a  record  of  events  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
history  of  their  influence  is  the  history  of  civiHzation  and 
happiness.  The  wisest  and  best  of  mankind  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  their  i)ower  as  an  instrument  of  enlightenment  and  of 
holiness ;  and  having  been  prepared  by  **  men  of  God  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  •  to  reveal "  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"  ^  they 
have  on  this  ground  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  attentive 
and  reverential  regard. 

The  use  of  a  hand-book  of  Scripture  requires  one  br  two 
cautions,  which  both  writer  and  readers  need  to  keep  before 
them. 

^   •  1  Pet.  I  21,  *  John  17.  3:  Ps.  iq. 
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2  THB  BIBLE — HOW  TO  BE  STUDIL'D. 

2.  First,  we  are  not  to  contemplate  this  glorious  fabric  oi 
To  be  Divine  truth  as  spectators  only.  It  is  not  our 
fa?A  Mid  ^*^  business  to  stand  before  Scripture  and  admire  it ; 
obedience,  but  to  stand  within,  that  we  may  beheve  and  obey 
it.  In  the  way  of  inward  communion  and  obedience  only  shall 
we  see  the  beauty  of  its  treasures.  It  yields  them  to  none 
but  the  loving  and  the  humble.  We  must  enter  and  unite 
ourselves  with  that  which  we  would  know,  before  we  can 
know  it  more  than  in  name.* 

3.  Secondly,  nor  must  the  study  of  a  help  to  Scripture  be 
All  helps  of  confounded  with  the  study  of  Scripture  itself, 
th^^^cad^to*  Such  helps  may  teach  us  to  look  at  truth  so  as  to 
the  Bible  See  its  position  and  proportions,  but  it  is  the  en- 
*^^*  trance  of  truth  alone  which  gives  light.  The  road 
we  are  about  to  travel  may  prove  attractive  and  pleasing,  but 
its  great  attraction  is  its  end.  It  leads  to  the  ^  weOs  of  sana- 
tion." To  suppose  that  the  journey,  or  the  sight  of  the  hving 
water — ^perhaps,  even  of  the  place  whence  it  springs — will 
quench  our  thirst,  is  to  betray  most  mournful  self-deceit  «r 
the  profoundest  ignorance.  Our  aim — **  the  sabbath  and  port 
of  our  labours  " — ^is  to  make  more  clear  and  impressive  the 
Book  of  God,  "the  god  of  books,"^  as  one  calls  it,  the  Bible 
itself. 

4.  The  names  by  which  tnis  volume  is  distinguished  are 
Its  names,  uot  Wanting  in  significance.  It  is  called  the  Bible, 
The  Bible,  ^j,  ^^e  hook,  from  the  Greek  word  /3/.3\oc,  book,  a 
name  given  originally  (like  Uher  in  Latin)  to  the  inner  bark  of 
the  linden,  or  teil-tree,  and  afterwards  to  the  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  the  materials  of  which  early  books  were  sometimes 
made. 

It  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (that  is,  covenant 
Old  and  New  or  appointment),  the  term  by  which  God  was 
Testament,  pleased  to  indicate  the  relation  or  settled  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  people.  The  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  relation  itself"  and  afterwards  to  the  books  in 
which  the  records  of  the  relation  are  contained. 

Amopg  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testament  was  called  "The  Law, 

•  Prov.  2,  3-5 :  John  7. 17,^  *  The  Synagogue,  No.  xiv. 

•  Ex.  34.  7:  2  Kings  23.  3:  3  Cor.  3.  6-14.  h»^^xn,  in  claseic 
Ghreek  ia  disposition,  or  a  "will ;  la  Hellenistic  Greek,  it  is  often 
equivalent  to  ffw^Kit,  a  covenant.    Gen,  21.  37,  33:  36,  28:  31,  44, 
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TtleL«t^  ibe  Prophets,  and  the  Writings."  Sometimefl  the 
ISd  Ho^****  writings,  or  (as  the  Greek  name  is)  the  Eagiogrojpha^ 
Writiziga.  were  called,  from  the  first  book  under  the  division, 
the  Psabns/ 

What  books  were  included  in  these  divisions  we  gather 
from  ancient  Jewish  authorities.  Josephus  reckons  two-^md- 
twenty  cano.nical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  whole 
may  be  thus  divided  :^ 

The  five  books  of  Moses  [n'Jin].    Tor&h.    The  Law. 
The  Prophets  [D^K^3fl.    Nebiim. 
The  historical  divisicai  ^^SlSM^  0^^9}>  Nebiim  Btshonim 
namely — 
I.  J<Mhua.  6.  DanieL 

a.  Judges  and  Buth.         7.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

3.  Samuel,  i  and  2.  8.  Esther. 

4.  EingSy  I  and  a.  9.  Job« 

5.  Chronicles,  i  and  2» 

The  Prophets,  properly  so  called,  M^nQM  DHj^^Jf .   Nebiim 
•  Acharonim. 

,  10.  Isaiah.  11.  Jeremiah  andLamentations. 

1 2 .  Ezekiel.  13.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets. 

And  the  Hagiographa^  D^a^n3,  Cethubim,  namely — 
The  Psalms,  the  RroverbsJ  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Ecclesiastes. 
In  modem  copies  the  following  are  also  placed  among  the 
Qagiographa  :•— 

Job,  Bath,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra^  Nehe- 
miah, and  Chronicles. 
And  this  is  the  arrangement  now  in  use  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  terms,  **the  Scripture,'"*  "the  Scriptures,"*  and  "the 
OUier  word  of  God,"  *  are  also  applied  in  the  Bible  itself  to 

'**°***'  the  sacred  books  5  as  is  the  expression, "  the  oracles 
of  God  ;"•  though  this  last  is,  in  the  singular,  used  to  indicate 
the  place  where,  under  the  old  dispensation,  the  will  of  God 
was  revealed.'    "The  Law"'  and  "the  Prophets'**  are  each 

*  Luke  24.  44.       b  John  10.  35 :  Jas.  4.  5.       <>  Luke  24.  27. 

*  Luke  II.  28 :  Prov.  30. 5.    •  Aota  7. 38  :  Rom.  3. 2 :  Heb^s.  12. 
'  I  Kings  8.  6 :  2  Chron.  4.  20 :  Pa.  28.  2. 

f  Mat.  5.  18:  John  10.  34:  i  Cor.  14.  21. 
^  Mat.  26.  56 :  Acts  3.  18,  21 ;  28.  23,         • 
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employed,  and  sometimes  unitedly'  by  a  common  figure  (>f 
speech,  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  sacred  writings  were  sometimes  called  the  canon  of 
Canon  of  Scripture  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  straight 
Scriptore.  rod,  and  hence  a  rule  or- law,  GaL  6.  i6 :  PhiL  3. 16. 
This  term  was  employed  in  the  early  age  of  Christianity  with 
Fome  indefiniteness,  though  generally  denoting  a  standard  of 
opinion  and  practice.  From  the  time  of  Origen,  however,  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  books  which  are  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians as  of  Divine  authority.  The  Bible  therefore  is  the  canon, 
that  is,  the  authoritative  standard  of  religion  and  morality. 

5.  Of  all  these  titles,  the  "word  of  God"  is  perhaps  the  most 
The  word  of  impressive  and  complete.  It  is  sufficient  to  justify 
^"^  the  faith  of  the  feeblest  Christian,  and  it  gathers  up 

all  that  the  most  earnest  search  can  imfold.  We  may  say 
more  at  large  what  this  title  involves,  but  more  than  this  we 
cannot  say.  It  teaches  us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  utterance 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  love. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Genuineness  of  ScRiFTtJRE :  ob  the  Bible,  as 
Inspired  Men  wrote  it. 

**  The  integrity  of  the  records  of  the  C3uri8tiaQ  faith  i»  subBtantiated  l^  evidence, 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  more  varions,  copious,  and  conclusive  than  that  which  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  any  oiher  ancient  writings."— Isaac  Tatlob. 

Sec.  I.  Genuineness  defined  and  proved* 

6.  If  a  MS.  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  in  the  author's  hand- 
A  genuine  writing  were  still  extant,  and  if  the  fact  of  its  being 
MS.  what,  gucii  could  be  proved,  every  copy  that  agreed  with 
the  MS.  would  be  perfectly  genuine.  There  are  now,  however, 
no  such  autographs  of  any  ancient  books ;  and  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  which  prove  their  genuineness 
with  nearly  aa  much  certainty  as  if  the  first  copies  were  still 
in  existence. 

7.  A  book  is  said  to  be  genuine  if  it  be  as  it  was  written  by 
Genuhienesa  *^^  author  whose  name  it  bears :  if  the  present  text 
deiined.         Qf  f;j^i  Ijqq]^  varies  from  the  text  he  wrote,  it  is  said 

'  Matt.  II.  13:  22.  40. 
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to  bo  corrupt,  and  if  the  book  was  not  written  by  the  pre- 
tended author,  it  is  said  to  be  forged  or  spurums, 

8.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Scripture  is  much  sim- 

pUfied  by  the  invention  of  printing.  That  art  fixes 
shortens  aa  the  dates  of  books,  and  by  multiplying  copies  and 
inquiry.  editions  secures  the  text  from  corruption.  As 
printed  books  cannot  be  altered  by  the  pen,  any  material 
change  of  the  text  becomes  impossible  or  nugatory.  The 
MSS.  of  printed  books  are  now  committed  therefore  without 
fear  of  falsification  "  to  the  immortal  custody  of  the  press." 

9.  There  are  still  extant,  for  example,  printed  copies  of  the 
Printed  ^^^  Testament  in  Hebrew,  dated  Soncino,  aj). 
copies  of  the  1488,  and  BrixisB,  AJ>.  1494.  A  copy  of  the  year 
^?l^  1488  is  in  the  hbrary  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  and 
'5i6.  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin  is  the  identical  copy 
(dated  1494),  from  which  Luther  made  his  Qerman  translation. 
There  are  extant  also  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
dated  Basil,  1516,  edited  by  Erasmus,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

*flated  Alcala  or  Complutum  (in  Spain),  15 14.  On  being  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  with  modem  editions,  these  copies 
are  found  to  agree  in  the  main.  They,  therefore,  prove  by  a 
single  step,  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  15th  century. 
They  prove,  also,  that  the  text  of  modem  editions  has  not 
been  materially  impaired  during  the  last  350  years. 

10.  These  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
Textns  founded  upon  a  very  partial  examination  of  MSS. 
receptus.  fonn  the  basis  of  the  Received  Text.  The  first 
edition  of  that  text  was  printed  in  1624,  by  Elzevir.  Besides 
the  two  editions  just  named,  he  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  editions  of  Stephens  (Paris,  1546),  and  of  Beza 
(Gen.  1565),  but  did  not  introduce  from  them  many  important 
readings. 

1 1 .  At  the  time  these  volumes  were  printed,  there  were  MS. 
MSS.  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  most  of  the  public 
Scriptures,  libraries  of  Europe.  They  form,  with  the  writings 
1457  to  the  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  other  ecclesiastical  authors  of 
4ih  century,  ^j^^  middle  ages,  the  bulk  of  most  Hbrary  catalogues 
of  the  15th  century.  Dr.  Kennicott  collated  630  of  these  MSS. 
for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  De  Rossi  collated 
734  more.  And  upwards  of  600  MSS.  have  been  examined  for 
recent  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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12  In  the  0806  of  tho  Qreek  and  Boman  classics,  twenty,  o; 
Compared  ten  MSS.  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  form  an 
"SS!*"  accurate  text:  fifteen  MSS.  of  Herodotus  are  known 
of  ciasaicg.  to  critics,  of  which  the  most  ancient  bdongs  to  the 
loth  century :  and  this  is  a  £ur  average  of  the  ancient  MSS. 
of  classic  authors.  It  is  obyious,  therefore,  that  the  advantage 
in  this  respect,  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Scripture?.  The 
number  of  MSS.  has  afforded  ample  provision  for  restonng 
the  text  to  its  original  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ves 
absolute  security  against  extensive  corruptions. 

13.  The  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  now  extant,  were 

most  of  them  written  between  the  years  a.d.  1000, 
ii§s.^aiid  of  and  A.P.  1457.  Some,  however,  belong  to  the  8th  and 
Gr^^  9th  centuries,  among  which  are  two  of  the  MSS. 

(Nos.  634,  503)^  lately  in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Rossi,  by 
whom  the  various  readings  they  contain  were  published. 
The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testamenl^  and  of  the  Septuagint  or 
Qreek  translation  of  the  Old,  are  earlier  still.  The  Alexan- 
drian MS.  (Codex  Alexandrinus,  called  A  by  Wetstein^ 
Griesbach,  and  other  critics),  now  in  the  British  Museum,  com- 
prising in  four  volumes,  small  folio,  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, must  have  been  written  before  the  close  of  the  5th 
century.  The  Vatican  MS.  (called  B),  preserved  in  the  hbrary 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  belongs  to  the  4th,  as  does  probably 
the  Codex  Cottonianus  (I),  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  various  readings  of  the  whole  being 
preserved  in  the  works  of  Archbishop  Usher.  The  Codex  Re- 
gius, or  Ephremi  (0),  so  called  from  the  author  whose  works 
were  written  over  it,  the  parchment  being  what  is  called  a 
rescript  (or  "twice-written,"  in  Qreek  palimpsest^  or  "rubbed 
again,*')  belongs  to  the  6th  century.  The  Codex  Bezss  (D), 
given  by  the  reformer  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
belongs  (in  the  opinion  of  Wetstein)  to  the  gth  century; 
critics  who  give  it  least  antiquity,  assigning  it  to  the  6th  or  7th. 

14.  A  Virgil  in  the  Vatican,  daima  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the 
-  Mnd  ^^^  oentory ;  but  generally,  the  MSS.  of  the  classics 
witibMSS.of  belong  to  periods  between  the  loth  and  the  15th 
^^^*****^  centuries.  In  antiquity,  therefore,  as  in  numbers, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures. 

15.  Ab  we  reach  the  time  of  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Scrip* 
Qaotationt     tuTcs,  another  kind  of  evidence  presents  itself  no  less 
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^  Scr^  impressive :  namely,  tbe  quotations  of  Scripture, 
•cdMtaftkil  and  references  to  it^  wiiioh  are  found  in  the  writings 
Th^^  <tf  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  the  Eablnnical  para- 
nn^m,  phrases,  llie  references  of  olassic  autiiors  one  to 
another,  though  sufficient  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  the 
works  quoted  from,  form  a  very  inadequate  provision  for  cor- 
recting the  text  of  each.  They  are  generally  in  the  way  of 
allusion  only  to  some  fkct  or  passage.  Even  when  the  re- 
ferences are  more  pointed,  they  are  generally  so  loosely  made 
OS  to  be  of  little  critical  value.  In  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures the  case  is  ^itirely  different.  They  are  generally  made 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers 
being  introduced,  and  forming  the  subject  of  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, or  of  important  practical  teaching. 

1 6.  Looking  first  at  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  we 
QaotatioiMiii  bave  in  the  5th  century  the  writings  of  Theodoret 
Cent.  v.-iL  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  on 
most  of  the  Old  Testmnent.  Still  earher,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria wrote  on  the  Prophets,  and  on  John.  In  the  4th 
century,  Ohrysostom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  the  same  c^itury,  belongs  also 
the  writings  of  Qregory  of  Nyssa.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, we  have  the  writings  of  Origen  and  Theophilus,  of 
Antioch :  fragments  of  each  remain  (though  of  the  second,  in 
Latin  only),  and  are  often  quoted  by  later  writers.  In  the 
and  century,  we  have  the  writings  also  of  Iren^us,  and  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Not  less  important  are  the  writings 
of  Jerome^  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture  in  the  4th 
century.  To  the  same  century  belong  also  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Augustine.    "Far  a  complete  hst^  see  page  86. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  tiie  authors  of  the  early  age  of  the 
iTomber  of  Christian  Church.  In  not  less  than  one  himdred 
qaoutioiii.  g^d  eighty  ecclesiastical  writers  (whose  works  are 
still  extant),  are  quotations  fr<Hn  the  New  Testament  intro- 
duced ;  and  so  numerous  are  they,  that  from  the  works  of  those 
who  flourished  b^re  the  7th  century,  the  whole  text  of  the 
New  Testament  (it  has  been  jusdy  said),  might  have  been 
recovered,  even  if  the  originals  had  since  perished.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  ho  confirms  this  state- 
ment. 

1 7.  A  similar  process  of  investigation  into  the  Hebrew  text 
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TtTBumfl  carries  us  to  tho  era  of  our  Lord  The  Targwm, 
or  interpretation  of  Onkelos,  translates  the  Penta.' 
teuch  into  Chaldaic  Hebrew  (though  of  the  purest  order),  and 
was  written  about  sixty  years  before  Christ.  The  Tai^um  of 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets  and  historical  books,  was  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  4th 
century,  Joseph  the  Blind  wrote  a  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa ; 
and  a  little  later,  various  similar  versions  of  other  parts  of 
Scripture  were  pubUshed.  These  Targums,  ten  in  all,  are  c/f 
great  value  in  determining  the  text  of  Scripture,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  very  literal  paraphrases  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

18.  To  corroborate  this  evidwice  of  the  correctness  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  carry  still  further  back  the  evidence 
on  the  Old,  we  have  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
Versions  In  the  9th  century,  a  version  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Snto^t?*  Slavonic,  or  old  Russian  language  (of  great  critical 
theist.  value),  was  published.  In  the  6th  century,  was 
completed  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Georgian.  In  the 
5th,  a  version  into  Armenian,  under  the  care  of  Miesrob,  the 
inventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet :  and  also  into  Gothic 
imder  Ulphilas.  In  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  all  the  New 
Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  were  translated  into  Coptic 
(or  Memphitic),  the  language  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  Copts  being 
Egyptian  Christians  :  and  also  into  Sahidic  (or  Thebaic),  the 
language  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  4th  century  a  translation 
was  made  into  Ethiopic,  the  language  spoken  in  Ethiopia,  the 
country  of  Candace  and  the  modem  Abyssinia.  Several  of 
these  versions  were  made  from  the  Septuagint^  some  from 
the  Syriac,  and  a  few  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  Peshito  (or  literal)  Syriao  version  of  the  Hebrew  and 
p  shito  Greek  Scriptures  belongs  probably  to  the  ist  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  general  use  among  the  Syrian 
churches  in  the  year  378,  and  is  then  quoted  by  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  as  the  version  generally  received,  and  so  ancient  as  to 
require  frequent  explanation.  The  true  Philoxenian  or  New 
Syrian  belongs  to  the  6th  century,  and  the  Haraclean  (com- 
monly called  the  Philoxenian)  to  the  7th.  Both  versions  take 
their  name  from  the  persons  imder  whose  sanction  they  were 
made.  The  Peshito  being,  as  its  name  implies,  very  literal,  is 
of  great  value  in  determining  the  original  text. 

Nor  for  this  purpose  is  the  Yulgate  itself  of  small  im- 
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VtOate  por^iWio©*  The  text  it  contains  was  made  by  Jeromo 
about  the  year  385.  Part  of  it,  including  the  New 
Testament,  he  took  from  an  older  Latin  version  called  the  old 
Italic,  which  is  quoted  by  TertuUian  in  the  year  220 ;  but  the 
greater  part  he  himself  translated  from  the  original  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  version  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  was  the  first  book  ever  printed.  The 
present  text  is  very  corrupt. 

Still  more  ancient  than  most  of  these  are  the  versions  of 
Greek  the  Old  Testament  by  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Theo- 

versiDns.  dotion,  and  the  Seventy.  The  whole  were  in  the 
hands  of  Origen  in  the  year  228  a.d^  and  were  used  by  him 
in  revising  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished them  all  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
letters  in  what  was  hence  called  his  Hexapla  or  Six-columned 
Bible.  The  version  of  Aquila  was  made  about  the  year  160 
for  the  use  of  Hellenistio  Jews,  and  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  160),  and  Irensdus  (a.d.  176).  It  is  extremely  literal,  and 
was  read  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  The  version  of 
Theodotion  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  same  authors.  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  of  later 
date,  and  is  expressed  in  plain  elegant  language  without  being 
a  literal  translation.  These  three  texts  are  now  lost,  but  their 
important  variations  are  preserved  in  the  Hexaplarian  text  of 
the  Seventy,  published  by  Montfaucon  at  Fans,  1713. 

The  version  of  the  Seventy  (so  called  perhaps  from  the 
number  of  ti-anslators  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
p  uagin  gaged  in  making  it)  is  the  most  ancient  of  all.  It 
has  generally  been  received  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  is 
more  frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
Hebrew,  and  was  in  common  use  both  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  early  Christian  churches.  The  first  reference  to  it  is 
by  Aristobulus  who  lived  in  the  2nd  century  before  Christ. 
The  most  probable  date  of  the  completion  of  the  translation 
is  about  the  year  285  b.  0.,  when  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  were  kings  of  Egypt.* 

•  Hody  (on  the  authority  of  Clement  and  Eusebius),  Usher, 
Walton,  Eichhom,  and  others,  do  not  materially  differ  in  the  date  they 
assign  to  it.  Some  (De  Wette  and  others)  suppose  that  it  was  written 
by  different  authors  and  at  different  times ;  though  it  is  agreed  that 
the  whole  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  b.  c.  130. 
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19.  Buch  is  a  sample  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 

proved  that  in  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian 
era  (and  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  two 
oentoiies  earlier)^  there  existed  and  were  known  throughout 
the  Boman  world  books  called  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  written 
by  inspired  men,  and  that  the  present  text  of  the  Bible  is 
identical  with  the  text  which  these  books  contained. 

20,  These  remarks  apply  without  exception  to  the  books  of 
Homoiofon-  *^®  ^^^  Testament,  and  to  twenty  out  of  the 
inena.  twenty-seven  of  the  New.  These  twenty  are  the 
Antiiefo-  four  Qospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (ex- 
"^'^"^  cept  that  to  the  Hebrews),  and  the  first  Epistles 
of  John  and  Peter.  These  twenty  books  were  imiversally 
received  as  genuine,  and  were  therefore  called  Homologous 
mena  (i.  e.  acknowledged).  The  other  seven  books  were  dis* 
puted  for  a  time  by  particular  churches,  and  were  therefore 
styled  Antilegomena  (or  disputed).  After  a  deliberate  exami- 
nation, however,  they  were  at  last  received  as  genuine,  the 
very  delay  proving  the  closeness  of  the  scrutiny  which  their 
claims  had  undergone. 

ai.  Decisive  as  these  facts  are,  they  give  a  very  inadequate 
Facts  mora  idea  of  the  amoimt  of  proof  of  which  the  genuine- 
deddvcttiii.  ness  of  the  Scriptures  is  susceptible.  The  MSS. 
are  innumerable.  They  belong  to  all  ages :  and  many  of  them 
are  very  ancient.  They  have  been  kept  for  centuries  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  worlc^  under  the  custody  of  opposing  sects, 
and  in  circumstances  that  made  extensive  or  important  altera- 
tions impossible.  The  possessors  of  these  MSS.  deemed  them 
of  Uie  highest  valu^  and  professed  to  live  under  the  influence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  them.  Copyists  preserved  them 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  counting  every  letter  of  every  book, 
and  registering  the  very  tittles  of  the  law.  How  remarkable, 
how  decisive  as  an  evidence  of  Divine  care,  that  while  all  the 
libraries  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  containing  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  examined,  all  andent  versions 
extant  compared,  the  MSS.  of  all  countries  from  the  ^d  to 
the  i6th  century  collated,  the  commentaries  of  all  the  Fathers 
again  and  again  investigated,  nothing  has  been  discovered, 
not  even  a  single  general  reading  which  can  set  aside  any  im- 
portant passage  hitherto  received  as  genuine.  This  negative 
conclusion,  that  our  Bible  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
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Bible  of  the  Primitiye  Ohurdi  is  indeed  an  ample  recompense 
for  all  the  labour  and  time  which  have  been  devoted  to  these 
pursuits. 

22.  To  give  the  reader  a  just  conception  of  the  expression 
Effect  of  *^^*  ^^^  Bible  does  aot  differ  essentially  jfrom  the 
various  Bible  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  may  notice  what 
'®*^*'**^       the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  involve . 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomakb^  for  example,  which  contains 
Epistle  to  433  verses,  there  are  at  most  four  passages,  the 
Bomans.  meaning  of  which  is  modified  by  readings  which 
Griesbach  deems  of  weight : — 

In  ch.  7.  6,  for  '*that  being  dead  in  which  we  were  beld,"  he 
reads  ''  We  being  dead  to  tJiat  in  which  we  were  held:"  a  difference  in 
the  original  between  0  and  e.    So  some  editions  of  the  tez.  rec. 

In  ch.  II.  6^  he  omits  the  latter  half  of  the  verso. 

In  ch.  12.  II,  he  reads  **  time  "  for  "  Lord;"  enf  for  vft. 

In  ch.  16.  5,  he  reads  the  first  fruits  of  Asia  for  Achaia. 

These  are  the  only  corrections  that  affect  the  sense,  and  they 

are  all  unimportant.    To  make  them  he  examined  all  the 

principal  MSS.  already  named,  no  others,  and  30  from  Mount 

Athos  collated  by  MatthsBi,  who  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 

Bussia  and  Asia  for  this  purpose. 

Epistle  to  In  Galatians  the  important  corrections  are  three 

GalaOaas.        q^j  . 

In  ch.  4.  17,  for  you  in  the  second  clause  he  reads  us ;  a  change  in 
the  original  of  one  letter. 
In  ch.  4.  26,  he  omits  the  word  "  all" 
In  ch.  5.  19,  he  omits  the  word  **  adultery" 

Corrections  which  make  no  difference  in  the  sense. 

In  the  7959  verses  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  not  more 
New  than  ten  or  twelve  various  readings  of  great  im- 

Testament.  portance,  and  these  affect  not  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  but  only  the  number  of  proof  passages  in  which  the 
doctrines  are  revealed. 

The  important  various  readings  sanctioned  by  Griesbach 
are  the  following : — 

In  Acts  8.  37,  he  omits  the  verse. 
In  Acts  9.  6,  he  omits  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
In  Acts  20.  28,  for  ''  the  church  of  Ood,"  he  reads  "  the  church  of 
|he  Lord,"  a  chuige  depending  on  one  letter  K  for  e. 
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In  PhiL  4. 13,  for  ''Uirough  Chriit,"  he  reads  "through  Him:' 
In  I  Tim.  3.  16,  for  ''  Qod  manifest,"  he  reads  '*  who  was:"  a  dif- 
.  ference  arising  from  the  supposed  omission  of  a  mark  in  one  of  the 
two  letters  of  the  word — o  for  e. 

In  Jas.  2.  i8,  for  "6y  thy  works,"  he  reads  "without  thy  works," 
as  do  many  copies  of  the  English  yersion. 
In  I  John  5.7,  8,  he  omits  from,  "in  heaven,"  to  "in  earth." 
In  Jude  4,  he  omits  " God" 
In  Rev.  8.  13,  for  "angel,"  he  reads  "eagle." 

These  con*ections  are  all  sanctioned,  except  Acts  3o.  28,  and 
I  Tim.  3.  1 6,  by  Scholz  and  Hahn.  In  these  two  passages  both 
writers  agree  with  the  common  text,  as  they  do  much  more 
frequently  than  Griesbach  in  other  unimportant  readings. 

Several  of  the  readings  of  Griesbach,  though  not  theologically 
important,  remove  difficulties  from  the  present  text. 

23.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  a  careful  examiner  has  noted 
Old  1 3 14  various  readings  of  value.  Of  these,  566  are 
Testament,  adopted  in  the  English  version  ;  147  of  the  whole 
affect  the  sense,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  tiieologically  im- 
portant :  generally  they  correct  a  date  or  complete  the  sense. 
See  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus,  Lond.  1821. 

24.  The  writings  of  Terence  (six  pieces  only)  contain  30,000 

variations,  and  they  have  been  copied  many  times 
less  frequently  than  the  New  Testament.  We  may 
well  acquiesce,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Bengel,  who,  after 
laborious  research  into  these  topics,  wrote  to  his  scholar 
Reuss,  "  Eat  the  Scripture  bread  in  simplicity,  just  as  you  have 
it^  and  do  not  be  disturbed  if  here  and  there  you  find  a  grain 
of  sand  which  the  mill-stone  may  have  suffered  to  pass.  If 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been  so  often  copied,  were 
absolutely  without  variations,  this  would  be  so  great  a  miracle 
that  faith  in  them  would  be  no  longer  faith.  I  am  astonished, 
on  the  contrairy,  that  from  aU  these  transcriptions  there  has 
not  resulted  a  greater  number  of  various  readings."* 


j3ut  many  expressions  have  already  been  employed  which 
need  to  be  explained.  If  their  meaning  be  clear,  yet  is  there 
much  to  be  said  in  relation  to  them  before  the  reader  is  tho- 
roughly prepared  to  understand  all  they  involve.    The  general 

*"  Quoted  by  Qaussen  in  his  "  Theopneustia.  * 
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ooncluaion  that  our  Bible  is,  on  the  whole^  as  inspired  writers 
left  it,  is  undoubted;  but  the  Bible-student  often  requires 
materials  for  closer  inquiry.  We  proceed,  therefore^  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  volume 
— ^Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Qreek — of  the  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  various  readings  of  the  sacred  text. 

•Sec.  3.  The  Original  Lcmguages  ofScripiure, — Hebrew  and 
the  Shemitish  Languages  generally, 

25.  The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Old  Testa- 

ment  is  written,  was  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 

or  Israelites  during  their  independence.  The  people 
themselves  were  known  among  other  nations  by  the  name  of 

Hebrews  and  Jews,  not  by  the  name  of  Israelites. 

The  epithet  of  Hebrew,  however,  was  not  applied 
to  their  language  till  the  days  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (b.c.  130). 
It  occurs  first  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  it  means,  not  the  old 
Hebrew,  but  the  Aramaean,  or  Syro-Aramaean.  This  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament.  Josephus 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  name  Hebrew 
language  {VXiiaaa  rdv  'Efipatwy)  to  the  old  Hebrew,  and  this 
is  the  uniform  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  his  writings.  The 
Targums  call  the  Hebrew  "  the  holy  tongue,"  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  language  of  Canaan,  or  the  Jews* 
language.    Isa.  19.  18  :  36. 13. 

26.  That -the  Hebrew  language  was  the  common  tongue  of 
ReaUy  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  is  generally  admitted ;  a  con- 
PhoenicUn.     clusion  supported  by  several  facts. 

(r.)  The  Canftanitish  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  genuine  Hebrew,  as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Salem, 

(2.)  Fragments  of  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  tongues  which 
still  remain  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  preserved  in  Roman  and 
Greek  writers,  are  Hebrew.  Augustine  and  Jerome  both  testify, 
moreover,  that  the  Carthaginian  spoken  in  their  time  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  Hebrew  words,  while  there  is  evidence  that  Carthage  was 
founded  by  Phoenicians,  who  left  Canaan  before  the  Jews  could 
have  resided  long  in  their  country. 

(3.)  The  silence  of  Scripture  respecting  any  diflforence  between 

•  See  Preface, 
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the  langoage  of  Caaaanites  and  Hebrews  is  also  remarkable.  Th^ey 
both  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  yet  no  diff<n«nce  of  speech  is  noticed, 
though  the  diffnmioe  between  the  language  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
(Psa.  8i.  $:  114,  i)  is  noticed,  and  even  between  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aram»an  used  by  the  Assy- 
rians (Isa.  36.11);  and  of  the  Eastern  Aramaean  used  by  the  Chaldeea 
(Jer.  5.  15).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Hebrew  of  Abraham's  day 
was  probably  closely  allied  to  the  original  tongue,  if  it  were  not 
itself  identical  with  it.  This  conclusion  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
proper  names  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  These  names  are 
all  significant  in  Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  in  that  tongue  always 
explains  the  reason  why  they  were  given.  See  Havemick's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  134:  see  also  (lesenius*  Monum. 
Fhcenicia. 

27.  The  Hebrew,  or  modem  Phoenician,  as  we  may  call  it 
belongs  to  the  Shemitish  family  of  languages,  and  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  other  members  of  that  family,  both 
in  matter  and  in  form.    The  other  members  are  the  following. 

28.  The  Aramaean.    Of  the  old  Aramaean,  as  spoken  while 

Hebrew  was  a  living  tongue,  we  have  no  remains. 

But  there  have  been  discovered,  near  Palmyi-a, 
some  inscriptions  in  this  language,  which  were  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  language  was 
spoken  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  See  Gen.  31.  47,  and 
Jer.  10.  II. 

29.  From  this  common  root  sprang  the  Chaldee  or  Eastern 
Chaidee  and  Aramaean,  spoken  in  Chaldaea  and  Babylon,  and  the 
Byriac  Syriac,  or  Western  Aramaean,  spoken  in  Northern 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  itself.  The 
Chaldee  is  known  only  from  Jewish  memorials — the  Scriptures 
and  the  Targums.  The  purer  style  of  Onkelos  is  called  the 
Babylonian  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  language  of  the 
later  Targums,  which  has  been  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pales- 
tine dialect,  and  which  is  really  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaean  or  Syriac.  What  is  now  called  Syriac  is  new  Ara- 
maean, as  formed  or  spoken  by  the  Christians  of  Emessa  and 
its  neighbourhood.  This  tongue  early  produced  a  Kterature 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology,  and  is  still  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Syrian  Christians.  Chaldee  is  the 
language  of  part  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  :*  as  Syriac  was  the  laiv 
guage  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 

■  ^zra  4.  8:  6.  18:  7.  13-36:  Dan.  3.  4:  7.  :?B. 
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3a  The  Samaritan  is  a  mixtore  of  the  Hebrew  and  Western 
Aramsean.  All  the  eodeaiastical  matter  in  this 
tongue  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  in 

some  poems  edited  by  Qesenius  (LeipsiOy  1834),  from  MSS. 

in  the  British  Museum.* 

31.  Of  all  the  languages  yet  named,  the  Arabic  has  by  tar 

the  richest  modem  literature:  and  next  to  the 

Hebrew  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  Shemitish 
tongues.    It  is  still  sx>oken  in  a  large  portion  of  Asia^  and  in 

part  of  Africa.    The  two  chief  dialects  of  it  are  the 

^    Himyaritic,  formerly  spoken  in  Yemen,  and  now 

extinct^  and  the  Coreitic  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia, 

and  eiq)ecially  at  Mecca.  This  was  a  spoken  kn- 
^  ^'  guage  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet^  and  is  still 
the  popular  dialect.  The  old  Arabic  differs  from  this  lan- 
guage in  its  forms,  which  are  more  various,  and  in  its  matter, 
which  is  more  copious.  • 

32.  A  colony  of  Arabians,  speaking  the  Himyaritic,  early 

settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bed  Sea  in 
^'^^  Ethiopia,  and  introduced  their  language  into  that 
country.  This  language,  modified  by  time  and  circumstances, 
is  the  ancient  Ethiopic,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Arabic. 
The  district  where  it  was  spoken,  is  the  modem  Abyssinia, 
and  Amharic,  or  Geez,  is  the  present  language  of  the 
people, 

33.  AU  these  languages  are  of  value  in  guiding  the  student 
Utiiitj  of  of  the  Old  Testament)  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
to^teroStaJ  *^®  original  tongue,  and  no  Hebrew  Lexicon  can 
tion.  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  authority,  unless  com- 
piled with  a  constant  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  roots  of 
Hebrew  words  in  the  cognate  tongues.  It  is  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  these  tongues  that  the  superiority  of  modem 
lexicographers  chiefly  depends. 


The  history  of  the  Hebrew  kngoage  may  be  divided  into 
History  of  ^^^^  periods,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiarities  of 
the  Hebrew,  style  and  idiom. 

•  At  Oxford  there  is  a  Liturgia  Damascena  in  Samaritan :  whence 
Gesenius  has  given  a  complete  view  of  Samaritan  theology.  De 
Sam.  Theol.,  Halle,  1821. 
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34.  ( I.)  The  first  includes  the  language  as  spoken  in  the 
yi  the  days  ^7^  ^f  Moses,  and  as  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  In 
of  Motes.  those  books  are  forms  of  construction  and  phrase- 
ology not  found  elsewhere.  "Words  are  introduced,  which 
seem  soon  afterwards  to  have  become  obsolete :  or  they  are 
used  in  senses  which  early  became  unintelligible.  Sometimes 
a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  usage  is  important  only,  as  sup- 
plying evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  books :  sometimes  it 
affords  access  to  the  meaning  of  particular  passages. 

(2.)  In  the  post-Mosaic  period  there  is  a  marked  change. 
The  Golden  New  words  are  introduced;  old  ones  seem  for- 
period.  gotten.    New  forms  of  expression  become  common, 

and  some  foimd  in  the  Pentateuch  are  gradually  discontinued ; 
a  process  which  goes  on  till  the  days  of  David,  who  writes  the 
language  in  great  purity  and  elegance.  To  this  period  belong 
the  writings  of  Solomon  and  the  books  of  Judges,  of  Samuel, 
and  of  Buth.  The  older  prophets,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  write 
in  a  style  of  simplicity  and  harshness,  not  found  in  their  im- 
mediate successors  :  but  still  their  language  is  pxure.  Isaiah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah,  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  style ;  and  the  Hebrew  is  generally  pure, 
though  in  some  of  them  as  in  Micah,  and  in  part  of  Isaiah, 
there  are  forms  of  speech  (chiefly  Aramaean)^  that  bespeak 
the  admixture  of  a  foreign  element.  AU  these  writers  belong, 
however,  to  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

(3.)  Zephaniah  (the  contemporary  of  Josiah)  Jeremiah, 
The  period  of  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel,  belong  to  the  third  period,  and 
thedecitoe.  ^  exhibit  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners :  as  do  the  writings  that  appeared  during  or  imme- 
diately after  the  exile — Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah :  all  these 
writers  employ  words  and  phrases,  which  in  the  eai-ly  purer 
state  of  the  Hebrew  were  not  known.  The  later  prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  again  write  in  purer  idiom, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Hebrew  having  become  during 
the  captivity,  a  written,  rather  than  a  spoken  tongue.  As 
they  wrote  their  predictions,  it  was  less  necessary  to  use  forms 
of  expression  which  were  familiar  chiefly  in  conversation. 
Their  predictions,  it  was  probably  the  pwrt  of  the  prophets 
to  explain.' 

<^  A  few  examples  will  ezplaiii  these  statements  : 

"  To  be  gathered  to  his  people  "  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
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35.  Of  the  Hebrew  of  all  these  p^iods,  it  may  bo  remarked 
i-fecaiiarity,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®^  ^^^^  >  ^  *^*  y^oida  have  often 
Few  roots.'  secondary  or  analogical  meamngs.  Many  phrases, 
tiierefordy  sound  strange  to  our  ears,  and  some  are  susceptible 
of  fancifiil  interpretations. 

36.  These  facts  give  evidence  of  the  antiquity,  and  of  the 
Importance  Buccessivc  composition  of  different  jMuia  of  Scrip- 
of^ese  facts,  ture.  They  also  illustrate  the  importance  of  as- 
certsdning  the  meaning  attached  to  words  at  the  time  when 
each  writer  used  them,  before  investigating  their  meaning,  as 
employed  in  later  or  earlier  times. 

teucb,  meaning  **  to  die."  **  To  sleep  with  bis  fathers  "  is  the  common 
phrase  in  later  books.  The  word  •*  people,"  when  used  of  Qod*s 
people,  is  applied  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Jews.  In  the  prophets 
the  meaning  is  more  extended,  Hos.  9.  i :  Isa.  1 1.  lo.  The  expression 
"Arise,  0  Lord^''  was  at  first  used  in  lifting  up  and  carrying  tht? 
ark  as  a  prayer,  soliciting  the  DiTine  presence.  In  the  Psalms  it 
often  means.  Assist  and  help. 

In  the  Pentateuch  there  are  many  words  and  forms  peculiar,  which 
however  are  translated  as  ordinary  words — YP  for  species,  lljj  for 
3W  to  curse,  MT  for  property,  ^  g^  fine  linen,  for  pi  the  later 
word,  Ex.  26. 1 :  I'Chron.  15.  27.  See  also  Gen.  15. 9;  Deut.  32. 11 
(7Tb  for  (3),  Ex.  2.  20,  &c.  Of  such  phrases  Jahn  has  reckoned  in 
the  Pentateuch  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Foreign  words  are  all 
Egyptian,  Gen.  41.  3,  18  (^HK):  41.  45,  where  Joseph  is  called 
"  Saviour  of  the  world"  (Jerome).  See  Jablonski  Opera  i.  45,  374: 
ii.  160,  and  Bosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  Old  Testament,  i.  30-32. 

So  in  other  books.  Job  has  several  granunatical  and  other  pecu- 
liarities,  3.  2  (p.  pual  tVp),  4.  12:  26. 14  (whisper),  4. 18  (hearer), 
5.  26:  30.  2  (age),  5.  2:  17.  7  (indignation).  Jerome  observed,  and 
Schultens  proved,  that  i^e  language  of  Job  is  peculiarly  rich  iu 
Syriac  expressions,  and  also  in  AramMsmB,  4.  2:  39.  9:  16.  19. 

For  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  later  writers,  see  i  Chron.  21 
23  (Mnte),  I  Chron.  2.  13  (^r^),  Esther  4.  n  (0^3T)>  i  Chron. 
18.  5>  6 :  I  Chron.  10.  12  (HE^i  for  n*)|),  2  Chron.  11.  21  (n^?^ 
K^J  for  t\jf^,  Gen.  4.  19).  For  Persian  words  see  Nahum  3.  17, 
captain,  or  satrap.  Esther  3.  9:  Ezra  5. 17,  treasures — gaz,  hence 
Gaza.  For  Assyrian  words,  see  proper  names,  Nebn — ^planet  Her- 
onry :  Merodach— planet  Mars.  Chaldaisms  need  not  be  enu* 
merated. 

See  Havenuck'a  Introduction,  S§  3i-3S* 
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Edlenistic,  or  Eebrew-Oreeh  (f  the  New  Testament,  cmd  LXX. 

37.  Thl9  1 6th  century  witnessed  a  singular  discussion. 
New  Testa-  Erasmus  happening,  after  L.  Valla,  to  aflarm  that 
Oon^^B^ '  *^®  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  corrupted 
on  its  trae  with  Hebraisms^  both  of  words  and  idioms,  he  was 
character.  opposed,  with  great  vehemence,  by  H.  Stephens, 
in  his  preface  to  the  New  Testament  (a.d.  1576),  who  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  Greek  of  the  inspired  writers  was  pure 
and  idiomatic.  A  long  controversy  springing  out  of  these 
assertions,  the  respective  parties  were  called  Purists  and 
Hellenists,  or  Hebraists.  The  topic  was  deemed  important 
on  several  grounds : 

1.  It  involved  questions  of  theology ;  for,  if  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  be  inspired,  ought  they  not  to  write,  it  was  asked,  in  pure 
Greek  ?  Could  inspired  men  do  anything  as  such  that  was  im- 
perfect. 

2.  On  the  other  side  it  was  deemed  important  as  a  question  of 
evidence ;  for,  if  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic, 
this  fact  is  a  proof  that  it  was  written  by  Jews,  and  probably  in 
^udsea. 

3.  By  all  it  is  admitted  to  involve  an  important  canon  of  inter- 
pretation ;  for  if  the  dialect  of  the  New  Testament  is  peculiar,  the 
study  of  the  common  tongue  (4  »ci>n)  is  not  sufficient  for  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Scripture.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  LXX  is  likely,  it  was  held,  to  have  rules  and  principles  of 
its  own. 

38.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy, that  the  question  was  purely  one  of  facts,  and  was 
not  to  be  settled  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  such  considera 
tions.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  ii 
BeaUyHei-  Hell^iistic :  a  truth,  which  once  ascertained,  sug- 
lenistkj.  gegts  important  lessons.  The  perfecticm  of  in- 
spired composition  is  desurly  not  so  much  classic  purity,  as 
intelligibleness  and  adaptation  to  its  proper  end.  The  Greek 
of  Scripture  was  evidently  written  by  Hellenists,  t.e.,  by  Jews 
who  spoke  Greek,  and  whose  modes  of  thought  were  formed 
on  Hebrew  coriginals.  Hence,  important  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  record.  Hence,  also,  an  instructive  rule  of  in- 
terpretation. The  prime  source  of  bibUcal  interpretation,  is 
clearly  the  Bible  itself:  and  we  must  gather  thence,  as  fir  as 
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pofisible,  the  meamng  and  illustrations  of  its  terms.  These 
are  all  important  lessons,  but  the  &ct  on  whidi  they  are 
founded  must  first  be  established,  before  we  can  safely  s^pl^' 
them;  least  of  all  can  they  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  fact  itself 
39.  The  Qreek  tongue  is  itself  a  mixture  of  dialects.  The 
^ty,^Q  Hellenians  or  Gre^  consisted  originally  of  several 
Greek:  its    tribes,  of  whom  two,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  be- 

elementa.       ,^-v»*  aI«4<n4^ 

came  cniei. 

Th©  Doric  dialect  is  first  in  time  and  in  influence :  it  is 

rough  and  broad-sounding.  Among  its  chief  writers 

are  Pmdar,  Sappho,  Theocritus,  and  Bion. 

The  Ionic  is  second  in  time.    It  is  soft  and  smooth,  was 

spoken  at  first  in  Attica,  and  then,  as  the  lonians 

migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  in  that  district.    Among 

its  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Anacreon. 

The  Attic  was  formed  after  the  lonians  left  Attica,  and  oc- 

cupies  in  quaUty,  a  middle  place  between  the  Ionic 

and  Doric.    The  chief  Greek  authors  wrote  in  this 

didlect :  Thucidydes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  iElschy- 

lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 

After  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  destroyed  by  PhiHp  of 

BeUenie,       Macedon,  these  dialects  were  blended,  and  the  Hel- 

or  ri  Koimj,     lenic  or  common  dialect  was  formed,  of  which  the 

base  was  Attia 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  people  of  Macedon  and 

Alexandria  occupied  the  first  place  in  literature,  as  in  power, 

and  from  their  influence,  Macedonian  and  Alexan- 
Alexandrian.    ,..%.■,  •      /^  1 

dnan  idioms  became  common  m  Greece,  and  es- 
pecially in  Egypt  and  the  East. 

At  Alexandria,  many  Jews  resided.  There  the  Septuagint 
was  written,  and  as  the  writers  were  Jews,  the  Alexandrian 
Greek  which  they  spoke,  was  modified  so  as  to  embody  the 
^^^        thoughts  and  idioms  of  the  Hebrew.    And  this  is 

the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  It  is  Hel- 
lenistiCy  or  more  properly,  Hebrew-Greek :  the  later  Greek, 
sitoiBntf  ^^^  ^  chiefly  Attic,  with  a  mixture  of  other 
enumerated,  dialects,  and  the  whole  modified  by  Jews  who  had 
resided  in  Alexandria^  and  in  Palestine.  Hence  words  and 
phrases  from  foreign  sources,  Aramaean,  Latin,  Persian, 
Egyptian:  hence  words  pecuHar  in  their  orthography,  or 
form,  in  their  inflexion  or  gender :  hence  words  common  to 
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tlie  ancient  dialectsy  but  not  usual  in  the  Helleuic,  and  hence 
also  words  and  phrases  in  senses  peculiarly  Jewish  or  Christiau. 

Aramsean  ezpresBioiis  may  be  seen.  Hark  14.  36  (abba).  Acts  i.  19 
^^eld  of  blood),  Mark  3.  17  (sons  of  thunder),  Matt.  5.  22  (vain, 
foolish).  Latin  words.  Matt.  10.  29  :  18.  28:  5.  26;  17.  25:  27.  27, 
65:  26.  53:  Mark  15.  39:  Luke  19.  20:  John  2.  15 :  Acts  19.  12  : 
and  phrases.  Matt.  12.  14:  Mark  I5«  I5  :  Luke  12.  58  :  Acts  17.  9: 
Persian  expressions.  Matt.  27.  32  :  Acts  8.  27:  Matt.  2.  i:  Mark 
6.  11:  Luke  23.  43  (paradise,  a  garden  of  beautiful  trees):  Egyptian 
expressions.  Matt.  27.  59:  Luke  24.  12. 

For  a  full  account  of  grammatical  and  other  peculiarities,  see 
Planck's  Treatise  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Greek  style 
of  the  New  Testament,  Bib.  Repository,  1831,  p.  638.  See  also  a 
brief  account  in  M.  Stuart's  Syntax  of  the  New  Testament. 

40.  The  grand  lesson  taught  by  these  £EU)ts,  is  that  while 

we  need  a  knowledge  of  Greek  generally,  in  order 
to  read  the  New  Testament^  we  need,  in  order  to 
understand  it,  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  version.  So  essential  is  this  knowledge, 
that  a  merely  English  reader,  with  only  his  English  Bible, 
may  understand  the  New  Testament  better  than  the  scholar 
who  brings  to  the  investigation  of  a  particular  passage,  only 
classical  acquisitions. 

41.  For  aid  in  studying  Hebrew,  see  the  ordinaiy  grammars 
Aids  to  the  and  dictionaries  of  that  language.  In  studying 
NewTejS?  Hellenistic  Greek,  see  Winer's  Idioms :  any  good 
ment.  grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Thiersch  de 
Pentateuchi  Versione  Alexandrina.  The  "  Englishmen's  He- 
brew and  English,"  and  "  Greek  and  English  "  Concordances, 
are  of  great  value  to  a  mere  English  student.  The  careful 
study  of  the  LXX,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  New 
Testament,  is  of  course  the  best  aid. 

'  Sec.  3.  The  Ma/nuscripts  of  Scripture, 

42.  In  speaking  of  the  MSS.  of  Scripture,  we  have  mentioned 

their  age,  and  their  comparative  value,  it  is  now 
the  age  of  necessaiy  to  state  the  facts  on  which  these  dis- 
**®^  tinctions  rest.    How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  pos' 

«ible  to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  MS.,  often  fragmentary,  and 

*  So^Prefeoe, 
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How  asccr-     generally  exposed  to  influences,  which  cannot  have 
***^*®^  fedled  to  obscure  or  modify  the  evidence  of  its 

dote  and  character. 

43.  In  answering  this  question,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
SomeUmes  ®^°^®  "^SSS,  the  date  is  inscribed  upon  them ;  and 
from  dates  on  when  this  inscription  is  by  the  first  hand,  and 
tbe-MS-itseit  ^^j^gy  evidence  is  confirmatory,  it  is  regarded  as 
pretty  decisive.  Such  inscriptions,  however,  are  never  found 
on  MSS.  earlier  than  the  loth  century. 

44.  Sometimes  the  traditional  or  known  history  of  a  MS. 
Or  fro  Its  ^^^^  important  aid.  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  for 
known  his-  example,  was  given  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
*^^'  nople  (Cyril  Lucar),  to  Charles  i.,  with  the  tradition 
inscribed  upon  it  in  Arabic,  that  it  was  written  by  Thecla,  an 
Egyptian  princess,  who  lived  not  long  after  the  first  council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  325 :  a  tradition  supported  by  internal  evidence. 

45.  In  most  cases,  howev^,  the  question  of  date  is  more 
GeneraUy  by  intricate,  and  can*  be  settled  only  after  a  careful 
^^^^^^  investigation  of  somewhat  abstruse  evidence,  sup- 
cvidence.  plied  by  the  material  on  which  the  MS.  is  written^ 
the  foim  of  the  letters,  and  the  general  style  of  the  writing. 

46.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  were  written  on 

skins  tanned,  or  dyed  red  or  yeUow.  In  use,  these 
nSxeSion  skins  Were  generally  connected,  so  as  to  contain  on 
J^^^^'  one  rda  or  volume,  •  an  entire  portion  of  the  Bible, 
written.  as  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Prophets.  Some  of  the 
sw*^  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  world  are  copies  of  the 

Pentateuch  in  this  form. 

Next  in  durability  was  the  parchment  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  &om  Pergamos,  the  town  where  it  was  first 
^'*'^°**°**°*'    made.    Most  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
earlier  than  the  6th  century,  are  on  this  material. 

Sometimes  tables  of  wood^  or  of  stone,  called  caudices  or 
^   ^,  codices,  were  employed:    hence  the  term  codex 

came  to  be  appued  to  a  MS.  on  any  material    For 
legal  purposes,  where  durability  was  important,  the  use  of 
such  tables  was  very  frequent,  and  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance a  system  of  laws  was  called  a  code, 

*  Isa.  8.  i:  Jer.  36.  2:  Zech.  5.  i. 

^  Ex.  32.  15:  Deut.  6.  9:  Isa.  30.  8:  Hab.  2.  2r  Luke  i  6l{ 
1  Cor.  3.  3. 
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These  tables  were  written  on  in*  their  natural  state  (or  when 
used  for  temporary  purposes  covered  with  wax),  with  an  iron 
needle  called  a  stylus.     From  the  name  of  this 
'  instrument  our  term  styfe  is  taken. 

For  mai^  ages  the  article  most  in  use  was  made  &om  the 
^^^^  .papyrus,  or  flag  of  £igypt.  By  the  Bomans  espe- 
.cially  this  manufeu^ture  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. Towards  the  end  of  the  pth  century,  however,  the 
papyrus  was  very  much  superseded  by  paper  made  from  the 
cotton  plant  (not  unlike  the  present  paper  of  India  and  China)  ; 
^^  and  a  Uttle  later,  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries, 

^^'  old  linen  was  substituted  in  the  manu^ture  for 

the  raw  material 

Notices  of  these  different  materials  occur  occasionally  in 
T^e^  ^  ancient  profane  writers.  Herodotus  mentions  the 
JJ^^^  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  roughly  dressed  as  being 
by  andent  used  by  the  lonians  (v.  58).  Pausanias  says  ih&t 
authors.  j^^  ^^  ^  BoBotia  the  works  of  Hesiod  engraved  on 
lead  (ix.  31).  Boman  laws  were  often  written  on  tables  of 
brass,  and  Pliny  states  that  papyrus  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Trojan  war  (B.a  1 184),  Nat.  His.  xiL  21-39.  "  ^^^  lintei,*' 
books  of  ootton  doth  or  of  linen,  are  also  mentioned  by  Livy. 
The  materiid  47.  MISS,  on  all  these  materials  are  known  to  the 
attain  the  antiquarians,  and  from  the  material  an  inquirer  is 
*8«-  aided  in  ascertaining  their  age  and  origin. 

48.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  writing,  the  dates  of 
which  are  known,  are  books  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii.  These  cities  were  destroyed  A  JX  79. 
j^^  ^^  The  books  recently  found  there  are,  at  latest^  of 
writing  and  that  date,  and  consist  of  sheets  of  the  papyrus, 
letter?'  connected  together  with  gum  and  rolled.  The 
Mss.  of  writing  runs  across  the  volume,  is  in  oyjital  or 
^^^  '  uncial  letters,  without  any  division  of  words  or 
sentences,  without  accents  or  omamentsi,  and  with  but  very 
few  pause  marks.  These  books  give  evidence  of  the  most 
ancient  style  of  writing,  and  are  older  than  any  MS.  of  \he 
New  Testament  Scriptures. 

In  the  Imperial  Ubrary  of  Vienna  there  is  a  copy  of  an 
MS.  of  ancient  work  by  Dioscorides,  the  copy  written  for 

Woscoridefl.    the  daughter  of  one  of  the  eai-ly  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  certainly  belonging  to  the  5th  century.    It 
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agrees  in  the  shape  o^ts  letters,  and  in  the  absence 
Test  of  age.  ^^  ^  omaments  and  marks,  with  the  MSS.  of  Her- 
oukneum.  These  peculiarities  suggest  important  tests  of 
age. 

49.  In  the  earliest  times  the  New  Testament  was  divided 
jyMOaa  of  i^^  three  parts :  the  Qospek  (ro  IvayyeXiov),  the 
bookjttd  :  BpigtleB  and  Acts  (ro  *Airo&r6\iKov),  and  theReve- 
tMtofage.  lation  (^/  &iroK6Xv\pic)»  In  the  3rd  century  the 
Gospels  were  divided  into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  the  longer 
called  rirXoif  or  breves ;  the  shorter  ice^oXata,  or  capitula. 
The  latter  were  originally  introduced  by  Ammonius,  and  were 
thence  called  Ammonian  sections.  In  the  4th  century  they 
were  in  common  use  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  these  sections 
Eusebius  adapted  his  tables  of  references,  called  from  him  the 
Eusebian  Canons  (a.d.  315-340).  • 

50.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  (360),  Chrysostom 
DiTimination  spcaks  of  the  practice  of  writing  biblical  MSS.  on 
A  test  of  age.  ^}^q  finest  parchment  and  in  letters  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  aheady  introduced. 

Various  S^*  In  tho  year  458  Euthcdius  published  an  edi- 

oUier  tests,  tion  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he  gave,  for 
EnthaUan,  the  first  time,  the  contents  of  the  chapters.  In 
crafts?'*'  49^  ^®  divided  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  into  sec- 
tions. He  himself  states  also  that  he  introduced 
•««»*«;  accents  into  MSS.  copied  imder  his  supervision, — 
a  custom,  however,  which  did  not  become  common  till  the 
BubscriptiOTui  ^^^  century.  He  also  added  to  the  books  of  the 
tovariona  New  Testament  the  subscriptions  which  are  stiU 
'  found  in  the  "Rnglish  version.    To  make  MSS.  more 

legible,  Euthalius  further  divided  them  into  Hnes,  called  (nixot, 
sUchometrio  consisting  in  some  instances  of  as  many  letters  as 
divisions;  could  be  placed  in  the  width  of  a  page,  and  in 
others  of  as  many  words  as  could  be  read  uninterruptedly. 
This  style  of  writing  soon  became  common.  In  the  8th  cen- 
,  tury,  however,  the  lines  ceased  to  be  written  sepa- 

rately, and  were  indicated  only  by  dots.    In  the 
same  century  other  marks  of  punctuation  were  introduced, 
and  later  still  the  stichometricid  dots  were  omitted, 
form  of  In  the  7th  century  lectionaries,  that  is,  MSS.  oi 

kttew}         Scripture  lessons  for  use  in  public  service,  wert 
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^Jg?°ary  multiplied,  and  about  the  same  time  the  letters  in 
gospels;  "which  MSS.  were  written  began  to  be  compressed 
and  slightly  inclined.  In  the  8th  century  these  changes  were 
stops ;  ^^^  more  marked ;  in  the  pth  the  note  of  interro- 

^^^^.^  gaUon  and  the  comma  were  introduced ;  in  the 

letter ;  loth  the  cuTsive  style  of  writing  had  nearly  super- 

chapter  and  seded  the  uncial;  and  in  the'  12th  the  present 
au'testsof  division  of  chapters  was  introduced  by  Hugo  de 
■««•  Sancto. 

g2.  From  these  facts  various  rules  are  deduced : — 
Negative  -^  ^^'  ^*^  *^®  present  division  of  chapters  and 

results:         yerses,  is  not  earUer  than  the  12th  century : 

A  MS.  on  cotton  is  not  earlier  than  the  nth  century : 

A  MS.  in  cursive  character  than  the  loth  century : 

A  MS.  with  compressed  or  inclined  imcials,  or  with  notes 
of  interrogation  or  commas,  than  the  pth  century : 

A  MS.  systematically  punctuated,  or  marking  the  orcxot, 
with  points  or  with  ornamented  initials,  than  the  8th  century : 

A  MS.  in  imcial  letters,  divided  into  lines  or  accented,  or 
with  the  Euthalian  divisions  or  titles  or  subscriptions,  than 
the  5th  century : 

A  MS.  with  Eusebian  canons,  than  the  4th  centuty. 

53.  These  rules  lead  (it  will  be  observed)  to  negative 

conclusions  only.    When  the  facts  are  appHed  to 
ascertain  positive  results,  much  minute  inquiry  and 

skilfhl  criticism  is  necessary.    Full  information  may  be  ob> 

tained  in  the  books  mentioned  below. 

On  the  whole  subject  see  Montfaucon's  Palasographia  Grseca.  Hug's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ch.  vi.  Scott  Porter's  Lectures 
on  Bib.  Crit.,  and  Michaelis'  Introduction  (4th  edit.),  vol.  ii. 

54.  These  results  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  foimded 
Htetory  of  "^©^e  reached  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
these  tests  after  protracted  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time  pro- 
wbii^i  gress  was  made  in  other  processes  of  investigation, 
^'^rSy—  "^^^^  ^^  *o  results  no  less  important.  These 
I.  AstoNev  results  will  be  best  imderstood  if  our  remarks  be 
Testament,     thrown  into  the  narrative  form. 

55.  The  received  texts  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  founded. 
The  textna  ^  we  have  seen  (par.  10),  on  the  texts  of  Erasmus 
rooeptus.       an^  Qf  the  Complutensian  editors.    Both  these 
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texts  were  printed  from  modem  MSS.,  and  therefore,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  authority  of  the  "  received  text"  is 
not  high. 

The  examination  of  early  MSS.  was  the  work  of  many  years, 
l^ondon  I*  began  with  the  London  Polyglot  (1657),  which 
Polyglot  added  to  previous  editions  the  readings  of  sixteen 
MSS.J  and  supphed  the  renderings  of  ancient  versions. 
CaroeU«u8.    CurcellfiBus  also  examined   several  MSS.  for  an 

edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  Elzevir  printed 
Dr.FeU.  in  16^3.  In  1675  Dr.  Fell  published  an  edition 
with  the  readings  of  forty  more,  and  selected  Dr.  Mill  to  com- 
plete a  more  thorough  revision  of  MSS.  and  versions.    To 

this  work  Dr.  Mill  devoted  thirty  years,  and  gave  in 

his  edition  the  readings  of  a  large  number  of  MSS. 
not  previously  examined,  and  also  the  readings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  In  1734  these  readings  were  further  augmented  by 
Bengeu         *^®  labours  of  Bengel.     Forty  years  after  Mill,  tho 

edition  of  Wetstein  was  published  (1751),  in  2  vols. 

foL    His  text  is  the  Beceived ;  but  he  applies  the 

results  of  his  inquiry  to  the  correction  in  notes  of  the  text 

wherever  he  deemed  it  faulty.    Upwards  of  forty  years  later 

.  v-ch.      ®*^  Qriesbach  appUed  the  rules  and  investigations 

of  "Wetstein  to  a  correction  of  the  text  itself 
(i  796-1806),  and  added  many  various  readings  which  his 
own  inquiries  had  discovered. 

In  the  meantime  other  important  additions  to  our  know- 
MatthaeL       ^®^®  ^""^  ^®®^  made.     In   1782-8  Matthaei,  of 

Moscow,  published  an  edition,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  containing  the  readings  sanctioned  by  what  was  after- 
Alt*  tc  ^^^  called  the  ConstantinopoKtan  recension : 
'  '  while  Alter,  at  Vienna  (1786,  7),  Birch  and  Adler, 
in  Italy,  Moldenhauer  and  Tychsen,  in  Spain,  and  others  else- 
where, were  busy  completing  inquiries  which  were  to  supply 
Griesbach  with  the  materials  of  his  critical  apparatus.  The 
results  were  embodied  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  Birch,  at  Copenlu^gen. 

56,  On  comparing  tho  evidence  which  these  investigations 
Griesbach'i  disclosed,  Grlesbach  found  (as  his  predecessors  had 
u^oDof  intimated)  that  characteristic  readings  distin- 
readingg.  guished  certain  MS.  Fathers  and  versions,  and  that 
they  were  all  divisible  into  three  classes :  MSS,  &c.,  having  one 
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set  of  readings,  being  said  by  Mm  to  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
family  or  recension ;  those  with  another  set  to  the  Constanti- 
nopoUtan ;  and  those  with  another  set  to  the  "Western. 

This  conclusion,  su{^>OBing  it  well  founded,  was  a  most 
Its  important  discovery.   It  cliar^ed  the  whole  science, 

impoiteafie.  Hitherto  the  reading  fevoured  by  most  MSS.  had 
been  redded  as  having  the  best  evidenoe  on  its  aide ;  but 
from  this  time  not  the  number  of  individual  IIBS.  in  favour  of  a 
reading,  but  the  number  of  families,  became  the  great  question. 

In  later  times  Sohok,  who  devoted  many  years  to  this 
Schoiz's  work,  divided  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Kew  Testament 
division.  f[j^|j  jj^^  fiy^^  and  then  finally  into  two  femihes,— 
the  Alexandrian,  which  includes  the  Western  of  Qriesbach, 
and  the  Constantinopolitan.  Of  the  three  classes,  Griesbach 
himself  attached  most  importance  to  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  families ;  Sdiolz,  on  the  con-braiy,  preferred  the  read- 
ings of  the  Constantinopolitan  ;  Hahn  and  Lachmann,  it  may 
be  added,  agree  in  substance  with  Sdiok,  but  attach  import- 
ance, the  first  to  internal  evidence,  and  ihe  second  to  the 
antiquity  of  MSS. 

57.  It  must  be  added  that  though  later  inquiries  have  not 
set  aside  this  principle  of  classification,  they  have  thrown 
doubt  upon  it.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  Griesbach's 
conclusions  be  not  an  instance  of  those  hasty  generalizations 
which  impede  almost  as  much  as  they  aid  the  progress  of 
true  science.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  inquiries 
of  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Dublin.  Proposals  have  been  for  some 
time  before  the  world  for  the  publication  of  a  text  founded 
not  on  fiunihes  of  MSS.,  but  on  the  readings  sancti(med  by 
the  most  nncient  authorities.  Dr.  Beniley  first  suggested  this 
principle.  Lachmann  has  practically  acted  upon  it  to  a  large 
extent ;  and  Dr.  Tregdles  now  proposes  to  adhere  to  it  strictly 
in  his  intended  edition  of  the  New  TestamMit.  Whether 
antiquity  oZorie,  however,  is  a  satisfactory  test>  may  be  gravely 
questioned.  The  earliest  iransCTibers  were  subject  to  local 
influences  as  well  as  the  later.  Cursive  manuscripts,  of  late 
date,  may  be  accurate  copies  of  very  early  ones,  which  are  now 
jost,  and  their  testimtmy  is  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and,  more- 
over, if  i^ere  be  any  groimd  for  the  division  of  MSS.  into 
families,  mere  antiquity  may  be  like  mere  numbers,  a  delusion 
and  snare. 
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69.  In  addition  to  these  uncial  MSS.  Griesbach  has  given 
Toui  the  numbers,  contents,  and  dates  of  236  cursive 

SfMSs!  ^^'^•»  I  to  236 ;  MatthsBi  of  23  more,  237  to  259 ; 
examined.  Scholz  of  210^  which  ho  for  the  first  time  collated 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  260  to  469.  Particulars  may  be 
seen  in  the  introductory  explanations  of  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Griesbach,  Matthsei,  Scholz,  and  Tischen- 
dorf ;  also  in  Home  ii.,  part  i,  ch<  iii,  §  2,  and  partly  in  Scott 
Porter's  Criticism,  p.  304. 

Of  Lectionaries,  Scholz  enumerates  176  Gospels,  and  48  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  (PraxapostoH).  Of  the  former,  one 
(No-  '35)  is  referred  by  him  to  the  6th  century,  and  most 
to  periods  between  the  loth  and  15th. 

Scholz  enumerates  in  all,-^ 

Uncial  MSS.  Cnraive  MSS. 
Of  Gospels          .        .        .        27  469 

Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  8  192 

Paul's  Epistles    ...  9  246 

Revelation  •        •        •  3  B8 

Many  other  codices  have  never  been  collated,  of  which  31 
Others  stiu  ar©  enumerated  by  Home  as  existing  in  Hbraries  in 
nnexamined.  ^j^  country,  and  others  are  known  to  be  preserved 
in  hbraries  on  the  Continent. 

60.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  much  briefer.  Thf 
process  of  inquiry  which  was  imdertaken  in  the 
2.  Applied  case  of  the  Greek  text  within  the  last  two  centuries 
iieSew  text  ^^  imdertaken  for  the  Old  Testament  a  thousand 
of  the  Old  years  earlier  at  Tiberias.  There,  existing  MSS. 
were  revised  and  compared,  and  a  text  was  formed, 
on  the  whole  very  fiedr  and  accurate.  This  text  is  called  the 
Magoretio  Masoretic,  and  nearly  all  recent  investigations  have 
Jj?^^  ended  in  sustaining  generally  its  readings.  On  the 
accuracy.  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  influence  of 
Mahommedanism,  their  learned  men  moved  westward  into 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Central  Europe,  carrying  with  them  the  Ma- 
soretic text  of  Scripture,  and  in  process  of  time  multiplying 
the  editions  (as  they  may  be  called)  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
nation.  The  value  of  these  editions  differed,  according  to  the 
care  with  which  they  were  written.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  the 
Spanish  MSS.  are  generally  most  accurate ;  next  in  accuracy 
are  the  Italian,  and  last,  tbo  German. 
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6i.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  tmtliy  that 
Buxtorf,  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars,  main- 
tuam^      tained,  in  the  1 7th  oentuiy,  the  absolute  unif ormit  j 
questkmed,     of  aU  MS&  of  the  Hebrew  text    CappeUus  (1650) 
was  among  the  first  to  combat  this  Tiew,  and  ^shop  Walton, 
CriUcai         the  editor  of  the  London  Polyglot^  haying  sided  with 
TO^I^d.    Cappelhis,  commenced  the  work  of  forming  a  critioal 
London         apparatus.  From  this  time^  the  collation  of  Hebrew 
Polyglot.       MSS.  was  made  with  vigour,  and  the  results  soon 
appeared  in  the  publication  of  an  improred  text.    In  1667, 
Athias,  a  rabbi  and  printer  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Bible,  the  text  of  which  was  founded 
on  MSS.  and  printed  editions.    In  1690,  Jablonski  published, 
Jabionski.      at  Berhn,  a  critical  edition,  and  in  1705  the  very 
Van  der         accurate  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  was  printed  at 
°**  *•         Amsterdam.    His  text  is  formed  on  that  of  Athias, 
with  Masoretic  readings  in  the  margin,  and  a  collection  of 
various  readings  at  the  end.    In  1709  Opitz,  at  Kiel,  and  in 
1720 1.  H.  Michaelis,  at  Halle,  also  published  editions  of  critical 
HoubkanL*    ^^^^f  ^^  ^  1746-53  Houbigant  published,  at 
Paris,  a  splendid  edition  in  4  vols.  foUo,  though  its 
value  is  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  conjectural 
emendations  embodied  in  the  notes  and  translation.    In  the 
.^     ,  ^,       same  year  Kennicott  published  his  first  Dissertation 
on  the  state  of  the  piinted  Hebrew  text,  and  m 
1776-80  his  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford.    The  text 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  the  various  readings  of  692 
different  authorities,  including  MSS^  printed  editions,  and  rab- 
DeRosaL       t>inical  writings.    In  1784-8,  Ds  Rossi,  of  Parma, 
pubhshed  5  voK  of  extracts  from  Hebrew  MSS. : 
and  in  1793  the  most  important  readings  <^  Kennicott  and 
De  Bossi  were  published  in  an  edition  issued  at  Leipzig  1793, 
jahn  ^^  Doederlein  and  Meisner,  and  at  Vienna  by  Jahn, 

1806,  as  they  were  also  in  the  En^ish  edition  of 
Boothroyd.  *^®  Hebrew  Scriptures  pabhshed  in  1810-16  by 
Boothroyd. 
62.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  is,  that  we  have  but  one 
Resuu :  but  class  of  MSS.,  the  Masoretic,  and  that  the  variations 
Slm^d  ^^  reading  in  them  do  not  exceed  those  of  one 
naoini^.  family  of  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament.  AneditioD 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  shall  give  the  readings  sanctioned 
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by  unoient  Tensions  is  still  needed ;  but  so  £ftr  as  the  accm-acj 
of  the  present  text  is  concerned,  such  a  work  is  rather  curious 
than  important. 

63.  The  general  tmiformity  of  Hebrew  MSS.  makes  a  ekssi- 
Number  of  ficaticm  of  them  less  important  than  in  the  case  o! 
HeKMSS.  Ghreek  MSS.  Kennicoti  mentions  630,  of  which 
358  were  collated  by  him  throughout,  the  remainder  only  in 
part.  De  Bossi  collated  751,  of  which  all  but  17  were  collated 
for  the  first  time.  Many  others  remain  uncollated.  (SeeJahn's 
Hebrew  Bible,  voL  iv.  App.) 

Though,  as  already  stated,  there  is  but  cme  recension,  the 
Masoretic^  it  seems  that  in  the  loth  century  the  Jews  at 
Babylon  had  one  set  of  readings,  and  those  at  Tiberias  another. 
^^  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  Eastern  and  Western 

and  Western  famihes.  Bishop  "Walton,  in  his  Polyglot,  has  given 
'■™"*®^  the  differences  on  which  this  distinction  is  foimded. 
They  are  differences  in  the  letters,  and  are  about  220  in  all, 
none  of  which,  however,  materially  affects  the  sense ;  and  in 
the  vowel  points,  these  amounting  to  about  860.  In  reference 
to  the  first,  our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  Eastern  read- 
ings in  55  places ;  in  reference  to  the  second,  they  follow  the 
Masoretic  text  as  fixed  at  Tiberias.  Particular  copies  were 
long  celebrated  for  accuracy,  but  only  their  traditional  fame 
has  descended  to  our  times. 

64.  It  is  a  summary  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 

present  text,  that  the  Jew  agrees  with  the  Christian 
^  "*         in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Bo- 
manist  with  the  Protestant  in  the  letter  of  the  New. 

On  thifl  subject  see  Home,  vol.ii.  part  i.  oh.iii.S  i:  Scott  Porter^ 
p.  73  :  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible :  and  Davidson's  Bib.  Cr.,  vol.  i. 

*  Sec.  4.  Th6  Ancient  Versions  0/ Scripture, 

65.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  LXX  were  long  mattera 

of  controversy,  though  now  the  questions  connected 
^^  with  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled.    The  story  of 

Aristeas,  a  writer  who  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile  and  favourite 
ftt  the  court  of  Rolemy  Philadelphus,  is,  that  this  version  was 

'  See  Preface. 
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made  by  eeventj-two  Jews  (six  from  each  tribe)  sent  to  Alex- 
andria by  Eleazar  at  the  request  of  Demetreus  Phalareus,  and 
that  the  whole  was  completed  in  seventy-two  daya  To  Ukua 
story  various  additions  were  made,  claiming  miraculous  inter- 
position for  the  work,  and  infiEJlibihty  for  the  translators. 
Dr.  Hody  first  proved  that  the  narrative  could  not  be  authentic : 
though  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  materially  afifects 
either  the  value  or  the  date  of  the  version.  Begarding  the 
work  critically,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  contains  many 
GrsQco-Egyptian  words,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  translated 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  other  books.  The  Book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  are  all  inferior,  and 
especially  Isaiah  and  DanieL  The  historical  books  are  often 
inaccurately  translated. 

In  the  early  Christian  church  the  version  was  deemed  of 
great  value,  though  writers  often  appealed  against  it  to  the 
Origen's  Hebrew.  With  the  view  of  correcting  it>  Origen 
Hexapia.  formed  his  Hexapla.  This  work,  which  made  alto- 
gether fifty  volumes,  perished  probably  at  the  sacking  of 
Caesarea  by  the  Saracens,  653  a.d.  ;  but  happily  the  text  of 
the  LXX  (which  formed  one  of  the  columns)  had  been  copied 
by  Eusebius,  together  with  the  corrections  or  additions  which 
Origen  had  inserted  from  the  other  translators.  This  Hexa- 
plarian  text,  as  it  is  called,  was  published  by  Mont&ucon  at 
Paris,  in  1714.  Of  the  two  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  LXX,  the 
Vatican  (B)  follows  the  original  version,  while  the  Alexandrian 
(A)  exhibits  many  of  the  readings  embodied  in  the  Hexapla, 
and  conforms  more  generally  to  the  present  Hebrew. 

The  four  chief  printed  editions  of  the  LXX  are — ^the  Aldine, 
exhibiting  many  of  the  readings  of  B ;  the  Complutensian, 
which  often 'follows  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  and  Origen's 
Hexapla ;  the  Boman  or  Vatican ;  and  the  Grabian,  which  is 
taken  chiefly  from  A. 

The  version  is  rather  free  than  literal,  and  frequently  misses 
the  sense  of  the  original.  It  is  often  valuable  in  interpretation, 
though  less  so  in  settling  the  text. 

66,  Among  the  earliest  versions  founded  on  the  LXX  was  the 
Veniooi  Italic,  In  the  days  of  Augustine  (died  430)  there 
ixx^  were  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
I  Theiuuc  the  old  Italic  was  the  best.  Jerome  bears  the  same 
testimony  to  its  general  excellence.    It  was  made,  as  may  be 
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gathered  from  fragments  which  stOl  remain/  from  the  Alex- 
andrian  MS^  and  is  ascribed  bj  ESdihom  to  the  ist  centoiy. 

67.  The  diversities  and  imperfections  of  this  versiiMi  indnosd 
Jerome  (aj>.  38a)  to  revise  the  text^  as  Ori|^  had  tMreyiooslj 
revised  the  version  of  the  LXX.  He  employed  f(Hr  this  purpose 
the  Hezapla  of  Origen,  and  carefolly  oorrecied  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament^  though  portions  only  of  his  reviskm  remain. 
As  these  labours  of  Jerome  were  drawing  to  a  doae^the  T.XY^ 
though  long  fovourablj  received  bj  the  Jews,  began  to  ftU 
into  dinepute,  on  the  ground,  probab^,  that  it  was  i^ypealed 
to  bj  Christians.  To  meet  this  feeling  Jennne  undertook  to 
prepare  a  tnmslation  into  Latin  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
devoted  the  larger  portion  of  twenfy  years  to  this  work,  and 
it  was  completed  in  405.  A  superstitioas  reverence  for  the 
LXX  led  many  to  oppose  this  version,  bat  it  gradually  gained 
influence,  and  in  the  time  of  Gr^ory  the  Great  (604)  it  had 
at  least  a  co-ordinate  autiiority,  and  was  dignified  with  the 

.^^  name  of  the  Vtdgaie.    The  text  was  made  up  in 

Ynigate  in  part  from  the  old  Italic,  in  part  from  Jerome*s  im- 
^^^^  proved  edition  of  that  version,  and  is  in  part  a  new 

version  formed  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  Jerome  was 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  expositors,  and  many  of  their  inter- 
pretations are  embodied  in  the  Yulgate,  butgeheralty  it  follows 
the  LXX,  even  when  that  version  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  more  useful  for  interpretation  than  for  criticism,  though 
for  both  it  is  of  value.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made 
from  Origeu's  Hexapla,  and  is  called  the  IWterium  Gallicanum. 
The  text  was  early  corrupted,  and  various  learned  men  have 
undertaken  to  revise  it,  among  whom  are  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc. 
The  two  chief  editions  are  those  of  Sixtus  v.  and  dement 
vuL,  which,  however,  though  both  sanctioned  by  papal  autho- 
rity, contain  some  most  remarkable  errors.^  (See  par.  76.) 

68.  Ecclesiastical  history  places  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia 
Other  about  A.B.  330,  and  to  the  same  centuiy  belongs 
^r^^from  ^^  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Oheez^  the 
""xhc**^  sacred  language  of  Ethiopia.  Its  author  is  not 
Ethiopk.  known.  Perfect  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
not  common,  though  Bruce  states  that  he  found  several ;  and 

*  Job,  Psakns,  some  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  parts  of  other  books. 

^  Of  the  Yulgate,  as  inepared  by  Jerome,  the  most  important  US. 

•iS  Ihe  C.  Amiatinus,  now  at  Florence,  and  written  about  the  year  ^41 

c  3 
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there  are  MSS.  of  this  version  in  some  of  the  libraries  of 
Europe.  Only  fragments  have  been  printed.  The  text  follows 
the  readings  of  A^  and  is  founded  entirely  on  the  LXX.  Tho 
New  Testament  has  all  been  printed.  The  text  seems  to  be 
founded  cm  the  Peshito  and  the  old  Italic. — See  Ludolf^  Gieseler, 
and  the  Trarels  of  Bruce. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  extant  in  tho 
A,  5.  Coptic.  Coptic  and  ThebaiCy  dialects  of  Egypt,  though  only 
Thebaic.  ^  portion  has  been  printed.  The  most  probable 
date  of  their  origin  is  the  3rd  and  4^1  century,  though  some 
suppose  them  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  ist  and  2nd. 
Both  are  founded  on  the  TiXX,  and  generally  follow  the 
readings  of  A.     The  translators  are  not  known. 

The  G<^hic  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  Ulphilas,  a 
bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths,  who  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  359.  The  version  was 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  is  of  considerable  critical  value, 
though  unhappily  only  fragments  of  it  remain.  The  most 
celebrated  MS.  is  the  Codex  Argenteus,  written  in  silver  letters, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsal  in  Sweden. 
This  MS.  contains  only  the  four  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect. 

Of  the  Armenian  version  little  more  is  known  than  is  stated 

^^^  in  another  paragraph.  The  date  is  410,  and  the 
^'  translator  Miesrob,  who  seems  to  have  used  the 

LXX  and  the  Alexandrian  recension  as  the  basis  of  his  version. 
The  Georgian  version  was  made  in  the  following  century,  from 
copies  of  the  Armenian  translation.  The  Armenian  version  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  (Bible,  Amst.  1666,  New  Testament, 
1668-1698),  and  the  whole  Bible,  in  Georgian,  was  printed 
at  Moscow  in  1743,  parts  of  it  having  been  previously  priuted 
at  Tiflis. 

To  the  pth  century  belongs  the  Slavic  or  Slavonic  version, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  sons  of  Leo,  a 
Greek  nobleman,  who  first  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Slavonians.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  descendant  of 
the  LXX,  though  ancient  testimony  states  that  it  was  made, 
in  great  part,  from  the  Italic,  a  statement  which  recent  collation 
has  confirmed.  The  text  was  early  corrected  from  Greek 
MSS.,  and  it  is  hence  deemed  of  considerable  critical  value. 
The  whole  was  printed  in  1576,  and  several  editions  have  sinca 
been  issued  from  Moscow. 
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6g,  Fr<nn  the  Vulgate  were  formed  the  various  Anglo-Saxon 
Veraioni  veiwiona  of  parts  of  Scripture.  About  the  year  706, 
from  the  Adhehn,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated 
Vulgate.  ^^^  Psahns  into  Saxon,  as  did  E^bert^  the  bishop 
of  Holy  Island,  the  four  Gospels.  About  the  same  time  Bede 
(A  J).  735)  translatedparts  of  the  Bible.  King  Alfred  imdertook 
to  translate  the  Fsahns,  but  died  (900)  when  his  work  was 
about  half  finished.  JS3£dc  of  Canterbury  translated  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  some  of  the  historical  books.  To  the  same  version 
we  may  ascribe  the  various  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  executed  before  the  i6th 
century,  and  even  Luther  availed  himself  largely  of  its  render- 
ngs  in  making  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 

70.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  rather  a  recension  than  a 
SuDaritan  translation,  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Copies  are  referred 
rentateuch.  f^  }^j  EuseHus  and  Cyril,  but  it  was  long  thought 
that  the  whole  had  perished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, however,  a  copy  was  transmitted  from  Constantinople  to 
Paris.  Usher  afterwards  procured  six  copies,  and  Kennicott 
collated  sixteen.  The  most  probable  account  of  this  recension 
is,  that  it  was  takai  from  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eehoboam, 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided.  The  Ptolms  and  the  writings 
of  Solomon,  which  were  known  to  pious  Jews  of  that  age, 
were  rejected  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  critical  value  of  the  readings  of  this  recension  was 
Critical  over-estimated  at  first,  but  now  they  are  held  to 
▼•loe.  i^  hqIj  ajj  all  superior  to  the  Hebrew.    The  LXX 

seem  to  have  followed  it  more  frequently  than  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  from  which,  however,  it  does  not  materially 
differ.  Gesenius  deems  its  readings  preferable  to  the  Hebrew 
in  Gen.  4.  8,  where  it  supphes  the  words,  "Let  us  go  into  the 
field ;"  in  Gen.  14.  14,  where  it  reads  "  he  mmibered,"  instead 
of  "  he  armed ;"  in  Gen.  aa.  13,  where  it  omits  the  words  "be- 
hind him ;"  and  in  Gen.  49. 14,  where  the  difference  is  in  expres- 
sion only  and  not  in  sense.  The  Samaritan  is  of  great  value 
in  determining  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  and  in  con- 
firming the  general  accuracy  of  the  present  text^  but  it  is  not 
a  source  of  valuable  independent  emendation. 

The  characters  in  which  it  is  written  are  probably  the  older 
forms  of  the  Hebrew. 
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The  ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  more  modem  Samaritan  version  which  is 
ininted  with  the  other  in  the  Polyglots.  This  is  a  very 
literal  translation  into  modem  Samaritan. 

71.  The  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  probably 
Syriac  made  by  those  translators  "  who  were  sent  to 

iior»  Palestine  by  the  apostle  Jude  and  Abgarus  king 

Syriaca).  Qf  Edessa."  Such  is  the  ancient  tradition,  and  it  is 
in  itself  sufficiently  probable.  From  internal  evidence  it  is 
believed  that  the  translators  were  Jewish  Christians,  and  that 
they  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  contains  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
all  those  of  the  New,  except  a  Pet. :  a  and  3  John  :  Jude  and 
the  Kevelation.  The  text  differs  from  all  the  chief  families  of 
MSS.,  and  each  in  succession  has  claimed  it.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1555,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 

Internal  evidence  and  tradition  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
1st  century.  It  is  of  great  critical  value.  Several  ancient 
Arabic  versions,  and  the  Persian  version  of  the  Gtospels  (printed 
in  the  London  Polyglot),  were  made  from  the  Peshito. 

The  Philoxenian  (New  Testament  only)  version  was  made 
from  the  Greek,  by  the  hand,  or  under  the  care, 
or  in  the  days  of  Philoxeniys,  Bishop  of  Maberg, 
in  Syria,  about  the  year  508.    No  MS.  of  it  remains,  but 
various  readings  taken  from  it  are  given  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  (153).    Early  in  the  following  century  Thomas  of 
Harkel,  or  Heraclea,  the  successor  of  Pluloxenius,  began  to 
revise  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  published 
another  version  in  616.    It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.    The  most  com- 
plete MS.  of  it  is  one  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  New  College,  Oxford.    The  style  is  ex 
tremely  Uteral,  and  in  consequence  frequently  violates  the 
Syriac  idiom. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  Syriac  version  of  Lessons  from  the 
Gospels  (Vat.  MS.  19).  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  1030  but 
the  version  seems  to  belong  to  the  5th  or  7th  century.  The 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  The  readings 
generally  favour  the  western  recension ;  and  the  MS.  is  some- 
times called  the  Palestino-Syriac  or  Jerusalem  version. 
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73.  The  Arabic  versions  of  several  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
Anbic  &s  given  in  the  Ftois  and  London  Polyglots,  were 

renioDs.  _  ^^^^0  from  the  LXX,  by  diflferent  authors  be- 
tween the  8th  and  12th  centuries ;  and  of  Job,  Chron.,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  and  parts  of  other  books  from  the  Peshito 
Syriao. 

73.  From  the  same  version  was  made  the  Persian  version 
Penian  of  the  Qospels,  published  with  Le  Clerc's  Latin 
version.  translation  in  the  London  Polyglot ;  it  abounds 
with  Arabic  expressions,  and  must  have  been  later  than  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  Another  version  of  the  same  part  of 
Scripture  was  published  by  Wheelock  in  165a,  but  these,  with 
the  more  recent  version  made  under  the  care  of  Nadir  Shah 
1 740- 1,  are  of  little  critical  value. 

74.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
ciuaion.     ***®^^^  *^®  LXX,  part  of  the  Vulgate,  and  tho 

Peshito  Syriac,  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  for 
ascertaining  the  text  of  the  original  Hebrew ;  but  that  other 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  being  made  from  these,  and  not 
from  the  original  are  of  little  or  no  critical  value,  except  for 
ascertaining  the  text  of  those  versions  from  which  they  were 
made.  Li  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  all  the  earlier  ver- 
sions from  the  Greek  are  of  value,  proportioned  of  course  to 
the  general  condition  of  their  texts,  and  to  the  obvious  accu- 
racy with  which  they  have  been  made. 

Modem  versions  (and  to  a  great  extent  the  ancient)  are  of 
value  only  as  helps  to  interpretation. 

Full  accounts  of  ancient  versions  may  be  seen  in  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Masch's  Edition),  or  in  Home's  Introduction, 
vol.  ii. 

'  Sec.  5.  The  various  Readings  of  Scripture ;  Hides  for 
determining  the  Text, 

75.  Of  Hebrew  MSS.  upwards  of  1300  have  been  collated, 
Nomberof  and  of  Greek  upwards  of  600.  These  numbers,  it 
MSS.  ^iii  ifQ  observed,  do  not  represent  copies  of  com- 
plete Scriptures,  but  of  parts  only.  Each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  Testament  (par.  4,)  forms  in  Hebrew  one  roll,  and 
each  of  the  New  Testament  divisions  (par.  49,)  generally  forms 
one  MS.  in  Greek. 

'  Soo  Preface, 
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76.  These  MSS.  Imve  boen  eoqKMed  in  traoflcription  to  manj 
Orida  of  CTTon,  NoT  wUl  this  hc^  excite  suiprise  if  it  ia 
Tw^  remembered  thai  carefdlly  printed  books  offcen 
""^"^  contain  nmnerous  inaecnracieB.  In  writing,  the 
risk  is  of  coarse  much  greater  than  in  printing.  Bevision 
and  correction  are  less  practicable  in  the  first  than  the  second. 
Tfa^  slowness  of  the  process  increases  the  probability  that 
letters^  syllables,  and  words  fifU  be  added,  omitted,  changed, 
or  transposed.  Sometimes  the  writer  transcribed  from  a  MS. 
before  him ;  sometimes  from  dictation.  In  the  latter  case  his 
ear  frequently  deceived  him,  and  in  the  former,  his  eye.  Dif* 
ferent  wOTds  having  often  the  same  final  syllable,  or  different 
sentences  having  the  same  final  word,  made  mistakes  the  more 
easy.  A  misundei^tanding  of  the  MS.  from  which  he  copied 
would  sometimes  lead  to  the  same  resolt.  He  might  either 
misinterpret  its  abbreviations,  or  inaccurately  divide  the 
words,  where  they  were  written  (as  in  most  ancient  MSS.) 
without  pause  marks ;  or  the  MS.  might  be  wholly  or  partially 
effigwjed.  Independently,  therefore,  of  design,  these  causes  of 
error  were  always  at  work.  The  results,  however,  seldom 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  text  materially  (though  they  do  so 
in  some  cases),  and  are  similar  to  the  mistakes  produced  in 
an  English  version  by  such  errors  of  the  press,  as  escaped  the 
eye  of  even  a  carefiil  reader.  Differences  more  serio;is  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bibles  printed  "  by  authority  "  of  the  popes 
Sextus  and  Clement.  Body  has  given  a  large  number  of  these 
discrepancies.  Compare  them  in  PTov.  25.  24 :  Matt,  27.  35 : 
Judg.  17.  3, 3 :  which  are  left  out  in  the  Sixtine  edition ;  and  in 
I  Sam.  34. 8 :  a  Sam.  8.8:  which  are  left  out  in  the  Clementine 
edition.  They  contradict  one  another,  moreover  in  Josh.  2. 18 : 
9. 19 :  Exod.  32.  28 :  Gen.  24.  24 :  i  Kings  2.  28. 

For  example  :— 

77.  (i)  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  from  the  similarity 
siiniiaritj  of  of  sound  or  of  form,  tho  transcriber  would  naturally 
^^        make  a  &lse  reading. 

In  Qen.  14.  5,  the  Heb.  Sam.  and  LXX.  read  **  with  them" 
(Dnn),  Behem.  The  English  and  seven  Sam.  MSS.  read  '*  in  Ham  " 
(Oni),  Becham. 

In  Judges  8.  16,  some  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  English  read  ^'hi 
taught"  On^),  Yadah :  but  mwiy  MSS.,  the  LXX,  Chald.,  Arab.. 
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Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  read  "he  tore"  (PV),  Yadaah,  wbioh  k  clearly  the 
true  reading.  80  in  Knmb.  as.  5,  where  many  read  Jmmon  instead 
of  "Ammo"  (hie people). 

In  I  Kings  1. 18,  "And  mom  "  is  our  Kiglish  veraitm  (nny))>  Veotta 
but  200  MSS.  and  the  Oiald.  read  "And  thou"  (nnMI),  Veatla 

So  VOT.  10. 

In  Jonah  i.  9,  "I  am  a  Hebrew"  (^^y),  Ivri,  is  the  reading  of 
most  MSS.  and  of  the  English:  but  the  LXX  and  some  MSS. 
read  "^  13^,  Irdi,  "the  servant  of  Jehovah." 

no  lo  (not)  is  put  for  1?  lo  (to  him)  fifteen  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  reverse  twice.  Though  there  is  this  change, 
the  text  which  the  Jews  use,  and  which  our  Version  translates,  is 
in  these  plaees  the  correct  one,  ezeept,  perhaps,  in  one  passage, 
2  Kings  8. 10,  where  for  "  Qo,  say  unto  him.  Thou  mayest  certainly 
recover,"  we  ought  to  read,  as  the  present  Hebrew  keri,  *'  Go, 
say  Thou  shalt  not  recover,  for — " 

In  Eph.  4.  19,  some  MSS.  read  "past  hope"  instead  of  "past 
feeling  "  (irtii^*iMTis  for  mirn^ynxins). 

Similar  cases  may  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  of  the  foUovring 
passages,  i  Sam.  20.  18:  Psa.  59.  9. 

Under  this  same  head  may  be  placed  the  transposition  of  letters, 
or  even  of  words:  as  "  Shalmcd,"  Nehem.  7.  48.  for  Shamlai,  see 
Ezra  2,  46:  "almug-trees"  for  algum-trees;  1  Kings  10.  ii : 
2  Chron.  9.  10:  In  2  Sam.  6.  5:  and  i  Chi-on.  13.  8,  "all  manner 
of  fir-wood,"  and  "  with  all  their  might  and  with  singing"  differ 
chiefly  in  one  similar  letter,  and  in  the  transposition  of  another. 
See  also' Hebrew  of  2  Sam.  6.  2,  compared  with  i  Chron.  13.  6. 

The  Jews  never  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah,  but  when  it  oc- 
curred in  Scripture  read  Adonai  or  Elohim,  These  latter  words  are 
consequently  often  put  in  MSS.  for  the  former. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  how  similar  letters  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  case  of  numerals  (par.  117),  a  confusion  the  more 
easy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  the  letters  more 
closely  resembled  one  another  than  at  present. 

Similarity  of  78.  (2)  Similarity  of  ending,  either  of  words  or 
^^'^'^s**      of  whole  sentences,  sometimes  created  mistake. 

There  are  different  readings  in  i  Chron.  9.  5,  from  this  cause. 
X  Kings  14.  25  seems  to  belong  to  this  dais:  compare  2  Chron. 
12.  2,  9.  See  also  the  Hebrew  of  Numb.  26.  3;  and  compare  Psa. 
37.  28  with  the  LXX. 

In  Kxod,  30.  6,  "  before  the  mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  teati 
mony"  is  a  repetition,  probably,  of  the  previous  clause. 
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In  Matt.  38.  9,  the  expression  "went  to  tell  his  disciples" 
(which  is  in  Greek  the  same  as  "to  bring  his  disciples  word*'  in  the 
eighth  verse)  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.^  B,  "D,  and  also  in  the  Vuig., 
Syr,f  Copt,,  Arm,,  Fers,,  Arab,,  Chrys,,  Jer,,  Aug, :  but  it  is  found  in 
most  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  clause  of  i  Cor.  10.  28^  ia 
taken  from  ver.  2(>,  and  is  wanting  in  A,  B,  "D,  in  most  ancient 
versions^  and  in  many  other  authorities. 

79.  (3)  A  large  class  of  various  readings  owe  their  origin 

to  the  use  of  synonymous  expressions :  as  ^  he 
synonymous  spoke  "  fot "  he  said,"  in  2  Kings  i .  10 : "  they  found  " 

expressions.     ^^^  ,,  ^^^^  ^^,,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^j^  ^^^^  2.  II  :« this 

very  world"  for  "this  present  world,"  Matt.  12.  32;  "the 
messengers  of  John  "  for"  the  disciples  of  John,"  in  Luke  7. 24  ; 
"  to  follow  after"  for  "  follow,"  Mark  8.  34. 

80.  (4)  Many  copyists  were  acquainted  with  other  Oriental 
Dialectic  languages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament, 
changes.  -^th  other  difjects  j  and  thence  arose  great  diver- 
sity in  the  orthography  even  where  the  readings  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Absence  of  81.  (5)  Ancient  MSS.  are  often  without  stops 
divMon^of  ^^^  without  cvon  the  division  of  the  words :  hence 
words.  occasional  mistakes,  though  fewer  than  might  be 

supposed. 

In  Paa.  48.  14,  for  " unto  death"  some  UiSS.  and  the  LXX  read, 
by  connecting  the  two  words,  "forever."  And  Psa.  25.  17  may 
be  read,  through  a  similar  mistake,  "  Enlai^ge  the  troubles  of  my 
heart,  and  bring,"  etc.;  comp.  also  LXX.,  and  Heb.  of  Ps.  4.  3. 

82.  (6)  Sometimes  abbreviations  are  wrongly  interpreted, 

*\J)  is  the  Heb.  abbreviation  for  "  Jehovah ;"  and 
tionsmis»p-  it  means  also  mt:  hence  an  occasional  mistake, 
prehended.  j^  ^^^  ^Xx  of  Jer.  6.  II,  «  the  fury  of  J"  is 
translated  "  my  fury."  So  in  i  Pet.  2. 3,  for  "  gracious,"- which 
is  sometimes  written  XS  (xp^o'^'oc)  some  of  the  Fathers 
(Clem-Alex.,  Greg.  Naz.  Theoph.),  read  "Christ"  (xP*<^^oc), 
which  is  also  written  XS. 

83.  (7)  In  the  Old  Testament  MSS.  the  copyists  never 
Mistakes  divided  a  word,  nor  did  they  leave,  at  the  end  of 
^cSstodes  li^es,  any  vacant  space ;  and  hence  they  often  filled 
\inearum."      up  the  line  with  some  favourite  letter,  or  with  the 
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initial  of  the  next  word,  which  of  course  was  repeated  in  the 
following  line.  ^  For  them,"  in  Isa.  35.  i,  is  an  example. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant  copyists  have  mistaken  final 
letters  for  mere  custodes  linearum,  as  thej  are  called,  and  have 
omitted  them. 

84.  (8)  Sometimes  marginal  readings  have  been 'inserted  in 
Marginal  the  bodj  of  the  MSy^  corrective  or  explanatory  of 
giosaes.         the  original  text. 

The  repetition  "Surely  the  people  is  grass  "  (Isa.  40.  7),  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  class,  and  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  The 
number  50,000,  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  6.  19,  is  supposed  by  Jahn  to 
be  another  instance. 

In  Mark  i.  16,  the  word  "Aw"  seemed  ambiguous;  and  many 
MSS.  (54,  besides  all  Stephens')  read  "this  same  Simon." 

In  Luke  7.  16,  "God  has  visited  his  people  for  good'*  (ug  mymin) 
add  eleven  IISS.,  Arm.  arni  Pers.,  in  explanation  of  a  phrase  which 
«eemed  scarcely  clear. 

So  in  Luke  5.  7,  a  few  IdSS.  add  "a  little"  {fa^&  «). 

-  85.  All  the  sources  of  various  readings  noticed  thus  far  may 
Various  ^  regarded  as  accidental.  Other  readings,  how- 
rwj^^Dg^  ever,  were  intentionally  made,  either  from  good 
SitcnUoiua  motives  or  from  bad.  A  Greek  copyist,  for  ex- 
aiteratfons.  amp^  accustomed  to  hear  his  own  language  spoken 
without  an  admixture  of  oriental  idioms,  and  regarding  a 
Hebraism  as  a  violation  of  grammar,  would  correct  it,  for- 
getting that  such  idioms  go  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
inspired  writings.  He  would  sometimes  substitute  for  the 
original,  Greek  words  which  he  deemed  more  dear  and  easy. 
Sometimes  he  would  correct  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or 
fiU  up  the  shorter  account  from  the  longer  one,  or  adapt  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  text  of  his  own 
copy,  whether  it  were  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  Latin,      -y 

In  other  instances  motives  less  honourable  may  account  for 
deviations  from  the  original  text. 

iiistakes  86.  (9)  Sometimes,  for  example,  in  particular 

or£r»itto  <5opies  of  the  Scriptures,  a  mistake  in  the  spelling 
injure  tbeMS.  of  a  word,  once  made,  is  retained  throughout  the 
book. 

The  Hebrew  for  ahoy\%  put  twenty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch 
for  a  girl  OJ/J  for  my)  na-ar,  na-ara),  which  latter  is  found  but 
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once  (Deut.  33.  19).  All  the  Yersioiui  and  the  Masora  direct  ui  to 
read  it  aa  a  feminiBe  noun.  So^  in  Ezek.  40.  there  is  a  soleciam  in 
grammar,  through  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  plui'al 
(before  the  suffix  1  "viz.  ^)  in  thirty-four  words,  though  the  Keri 
directs  us  to  read  it.  Some  critics,  it  may  be  added,  ascribe  these 
variations  to  other  causes. 

Attempts  toi  ^7*  (^°)  Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  im- 
improve  the  prove  MSS.,  by  making  the  language  more  clear  aud 
*^  '  easy. 

Many  passages  of  the  Chronicles,  for  example,  when  compared 
with  Samuel,  will  be  found  to  give  more  modem  words,  in  place  of 
the  obsolete  ones  of  the  earlier  writer.  These  passages,  when  com- 
pared by  copyists,  gave  rise  to  various  readings.  See  Hebrew  of 
I  Sam.  31,  12:  I  Chron.  x.  12:  2  Sam.  7.  23 :  i  Chron.  17.  21: 
3  Sam.  6.  16:  I  Chron.  15.  29. 

So,  in  Luke  16.  9,  for  "the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  which 
is  a  Hebraism,  some  read  (MS.  Bezse)  *'  the  unrighteous  mammon." 

In  Luke  i.  64,  "was  loosed"  is  added  in  some  MSS.  (Bez.  and 
Compl.  text). 

In  Exod.  15.  3,  it  is  said  that  '*  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.**  The 
word  seemed  to  the  Sam,  copyists  objectionable;  and  they  have  put 
"mighty  one  of  war.'* 

In  Gen.  3.  3,  it  is  said  that  Qod  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh 
day.    The  Sam,  and  Syr,  seem  to  have  read  "on  the  sixth  day." 

In  the  Pentateuch,  the  word  for  God  is  plural  (Elohim) ;  and  is 
sometimes  joined  with  a  singular  verb  and  sometimes  with  a  plural 
verb.  In  all  the  latter  cases,  there  is  a  variety  of  readings  :  most 
of  them  (as  in  the  Sam,)  in  favour  of  a  singular  norm  (as  the  Holy 
One),  retaining,  however,  the  plural  verb:  the  object  being,  pro- 
bably, to  prevent  a  supposition  that  the  Scriptiures  favoured  poly- 
theism.   See  Gen.  30. 13 :  35.7. 

MSS.  of  the  Alexandrian  family,  it  may  be  observed,  often  alter 
words  to  make  what  waa  deemed  better  grammar;  as  MSS.  of  the 
Western  alter  them  to  make  the  meaning  more  clear. 

88.  (II.)  Sometimes  alterations  were  made  to  suit  the 
Parallel  parallel  passage,  or  to  make  the  text  agree  with 
P*w«B®«-  the  passage  from  which  it  is  quoted.  See  Sohulz's 
edition  of  Griesbach  (Ber.  1827),  for  a  view  of  the  influence 
in  this  respect  of  the  LXX  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament: 

Luke  4.  18,  "to  heal  the  broken-hearted,"  is  wanting  in  several 
MSS.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  61.  i.  Matt. 
13.   35,  "  of  the  heart"  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  and  in  the 
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Vtdg,,  8yr.,  Oopt,  Pen.,  Jrab,  It  m  prol>ably  from  Luke  6.  45, 
Katt.  20.  32,  23,  **  the  bi^tism  I  am  baptized  with,  ean  ye  be 
baptiied  with  f '  is  wanting  in  seyeral  MSS.j  and  in  the  Vulg,,  Ethiop,, 
and  Copt,,  probably  from  Mark  10.  38,  39.  Matt.  27.  35,  "  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled/*  etc.,  is  wanting  in  A  B  D  E  F  G  H  ELM,  etc., 
and  many  other  MSS.,  the  Syr,,  Copt,  Ethiop,,  and  Arab,  It  is,  pro- 
bably, from  John  19.  24.  Acts  9:  22 :  26 :  and  Acts  10:  11 ;  haye 
been  peouliarly  liable  to  various  readings  on  this  ground.  i  Cor. 
15.  5,  "the  twelve"  being  not  strictly  accurate  (for  Thomas  was 
absent),  some  MSS.  read  "the  eleven."  So,  in  Mark  8.  31,  some 
MSS.  read  "after  three  days,"  and  others  "on  the  third  day." 

89.  (i3.)  Sometimes  a  passage  has  been  altered  wilfully  to 
Aiterattons  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or  to  favour  what 
^^p^^       was  deemed  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  Deut.  27.  4,  the  J7*5.  reads  "Ebal,"  and  the  Sam,  "Gerizim," 
which  was  in  the  Samaritan  territory;  and  the  passage  is  used  as  a 
reason  for  erecting  there  a  Samaritan  temple.  In  Judg.  18.  30, 
"  Manassoh"  is  written  in  many  MSS.  for  Moses,  to  save  the  honour 
of  his  family.  So  B,  Solomon  Jarchi  acknowledges.  Isa.  64.  4, 
has  been  altered,  and  is  now  unintelligible.  It  is  quoted  in 
1  Cor.  2.  9.  Isa.  52.  14,  for  "  at  thee"  some  MSS.,  the  Chald,, 
Syr,,  and  Vttlg,  read  "  at  him,"  Such  intentional  alterations, 
however,  are  very  rare  in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  are  there  many 
in  the  New  Testament  Greek.  In  Matt.  i.  18,  "before  they 
came  together,"  and  the  word  "first-bom,"  are  omitted  in  some 
MSS.  and  Versions,  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  virginity.  In  Mark 
13.  32,  "neither  the  Son"  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.  and  Fathers, 
as  seeming  to  favour  Arianism.  Luke  22.  43  is  omitted  in  A  B, 
and  some  other  MSS.,  because  supposed  to  deti*act  from  our  Lord's 
Divinity. 

90,  (13.)  There  are  also  various  readings,  which  can  be  ex- 

plained  only  on  the  supposition  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  transcribers^  and  which  are  not  referable 
to  any  of  the  causes  just  enumerated 

In  X  Chrcm.  6.  28,  there  11  an  omUosi  of  the  name  Joel  (see 
ver.  33:  I  Sam.  8.  2).  The  yerse  really  reads  "And  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  the  first-bOTn  Joel,  and  the  second  (now  translated  Yashni), 
Alnah."  Bishop  Lovcth  has  noticed  that,  in  Isaiah,  there  are  as 
many  as  fifty  slight  omissions ;  none  of  them,  however,  afiTecting  the 
sense.  A  singular  instance  may  be  seen  in  2  Sam.  2i.  19,  which 
ou^t  to  be  read  in  the  same  way  as  z  Chron.  20.  5*        Bead  in 
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Siunuel  n«  for  fl^n,  eth,  betli,  and  HN  for  flK,  ach,  eth.  The 
word  D^)*lte  (weayers),  has  come  up  improperly  from  the  end  of 
the  verse.  The  430  years  mentioned  in  Exod.  12,  4.0,  as  the 
time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  is  not 
correct  ;  it  was  only  215  years:  and  the  text  as  it  stands  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Gal.  3.  17:  Gen.  13.  4:  17.  i,  3i:  25.  26.  The 
Sam,  Alex,  LXX,  and  some  MSS.,  read  "  and  of  their  fathers  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  Canaan."  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  here  a  latitude  of  expression^  easily  understood  by  Jewish 
readers. 

91.  The  readings  which  have  originated  in  these  and  similar 

causes,  amount  to  many  thousands,  but  in  nearly 
such  various  all,  any  various  reading  may  be  adopted  without 
"**^^*  materially  affecting  the  sense.  The  most  inac- 
curate text  ever  written  (it  has  been  justly  said),  leaves  the 
truths  of  Scripture  substantially  unchanged. 

92.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  question  of  much  interest,  how  is 

__  the  comparative  value  of  various  readings  to  be  de- 

How  compa-      . ,    ,  _    %_,        «  ,,       .  .      .   ,  .      , 

mive  value    cided?    The  followmg  prmciples  are  recognised 

ascCTUUned.^  by  all  competent  scholars  in  this  branch  of  inquiry. 
TTiey  are  taken  substantially  from  Qriesbach,  Wet- 
stein,  and  other  critics.  Griesbach's  rules  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  his  Prolegomena,  or  abridged  in  Planck's  Sacred 
Philology,  p.  245,  etc.,  and  Wetstein's,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Greek  Testament.  Rules  approved  by  Eichhom  and  De 
Wette,  with  special  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  may  be 
seen  in  De  Wette,  Introduction,  i.  319. 

93.  (i.)  When  MSS.,  versions,  aud  quotations  agree  in  a 
External  reading,  the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
SvidiSS!'^  complete,  and,  when  the  reading,  thus  fixed,  agrees 
what.  with  the  nature  of  the  language,  the  sense,  the 
connection  of  historical  facts,  and  parallel  passages,  the 
INTERNAL  evidence  is  complete.  Where  these  concur,  the 
reading  is  undoubtedly  genuine ;  and  this  is  the  evidence 
found  in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
contained  in  the  common  editions. 

94.  (2.)  Generally,  the  value  of  a  reading  is  in  proportion 

General  rules  *^  *^®  ®^®  ^^  *^®  MSS.,  because  the  older  it  is, 
as  to  external  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  a  transcript  of  many  pre- 
evidence.  yious  transcripts,  (though  a  recent  MS.  certainly 
copied  from  a  very  early  one,  may  be  of  greater  authority 
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Ikaa  0118  less  recent) :  to  the  number  of  MSS.  in  wliich  it 
is  found ;  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  (some  preferring, 
with  Griesbachy  the  Alexandrian ;  and  others,  with  Schulz, 
the  Constantinopolitan)  ;  and  to  the  obvious  care  with  which 
the  MS.  is  written. 

In  the  case  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  speak  rather  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  written,  than  of  families  formed  on  any 
other  principle.  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  representing  their 
origin,  and  the  order  of  their  critical  value. 

The  following  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  guiding  the 
inquirer  in  determining  the  correct  reading. 

95.  (i.)  When  the  external  and  internal  evidence  are  op- 
Extemai  evi-  posed,  the  former  ought  generally  to  be  preferred, 
?SwS«t*  because  the  "genuine  reading"  is  an  expression 
than  internal,  that  refers  rather  to  external  than  to  internal 
evidence.  It  is  the  snm,  not  of  reasons,  so  much  as  of  au- 
thorities. 

96.  (2).  Yet  the  internal  evidence  may  be  so  strong,  as  to 

counterbalance  a  greater  degree  of  external,  (as  in 

^  ^^^    the  case  of  most  of  the  Masoretic  readings  of  the 

Old  Testament) :  wherever,  in  foot,  the  readings  are  cleaily 

false,  or  where  the  introduction  of  a  particular  reading  can  be 

easily  explained. 

97.  (3.)  Readings  are  certainly  right  when  they  are  sup- 
Varions  ported  by  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  by  most  of  the 
reaSn^  ancient  versions,  by  quotations,  by  parallel  places, 
hi^ypro-^  and  by  the  sense,  though  such  readings  are  not 
tain.  found  in  all  MSS.,  or  in  the  common  version. 

Isa.  60.  21,  "  MY  planting;"  i  Kings  i.  18. 

98.  (4.)  Readings  ai'e  most  probably  right,  when  they  are 
supported  by  a  few  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  quo  • 
tations,  paraJlel  places,  and  the  sense,  though  not  found  in 
MOST  MSS. 

2  Chron.  11.  18,  "  Behoboam  took  the  son  (p  ben,  M  bath),  of 
Jerimoth  to  wife;"  so  most  MSS. ;  the  E.  v.  says  rightly,  "  the 
daughter"  E.  v,  Psa.  22.16,  most  MSS.  read  ' '  like  a  lion  my  hands 
and  my  feet,"  (^KD  Kaari).  Three  MSS.,  two  printed  editions,  the 
LXX,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  read  "they  pierced;"  as  does  the  English 
version,  n^O  or  ^^$?3,  Kore  or  Kaaru).  Others,  however,  re- 
gard the  present  masoretic  text  as  defensible,  (Vitringa,  Stuart). 
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Kzek.  ir.  7,  most  MSS.  read  *' h$  will  bring  fortti"  (K^Vin 
hotzi).  A  few  MSS.,  all  the  versions,  and  the  English  read  ''  I  will 
bring  forth,"  (N>V1«  otzi).  Eph.  5.  9,  most  MSS.  read  **  of  the 
Spirit:"  but  A,  and  nine  others,  with  the  Syr,,  Copt,,  Ethiop,,  and 
Vulg.,  read  "  of  the  light." 

99.  (5.)  Headings  in  the  Fentateuohy  supported  bj  the  Sam^ 
a  few  Meh,  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  parallel  places,  and  the 
sens^  are  certainly  rights  though  not  found  in  most  MSS. 

Gen.  47.  3,  ''Thy  servants  are  a  shepherd,'  (sing.):  read  vra^Bi 
thirty  MSS.  and  the  Sam,  "  shepherds."  Even  if  the  reading  is 
not  found  in  any  Heb.  MSS.,  H  may  be  teue.  Qen.  3.  34,  "  They 
TWO  shall  be  one  flesh:"  so  Sam.  LXX,  JiaL,  Syr,,  AraJb,,  Vul^r, 
Matt.  19.  5.    So  Exod.  I3.  40. 

100.  (6.)  Hm  concurc^nce  of  Uie  most  anoMit  MSS^  and 
the  sense,  is  someUmes  sufficient  to  show  l^at  a  reading, 
though  not  g^ieral,  is  right* 

Isa.  57.  13,  "  Let  thy  companies  deliver  thee."  Most  MSS.  have 
a  singular  verb:  but  ten  read  in  the  plural.  Wiis  rule  is  especially 
applicable  to  l^e  New  Testament. 

loi.  (7.)  The  concurrence  of  the  most  ancient  versions,  and 
the  sense,  or  a  parallel  passage,  will  sometimes  show  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reading,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Psa.  68.  18,  "  He  received  gifts  for  men."  E^h.  4.  8,  says  "  He 
gave  gifts  unto  men."  So  Targ,,  Syr,,  Ethiop.,  Arab,,  and  some  of 
the  Fathers.  The  present  Heb,  is  finp?  lakachta:  the  transpofi* 
tion  of  the  letters  explains  the  difference;  np??!  chalakta.  Isa; 
59.  20,  "  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob"  is  the 
present"  reading.  But  the  Versions,  and  Rom.  ii.  26,  read  "that 
turn  transgression  from  Jacob."  In  both  these  passages,  how- 
ever, the  New  Testament  may  be  intended  to  give  rather  the  general 
meaning,  than  the  words. 

102.  (8.)  When  a  text  is  very  corrupt,  a  parallel  passage 
may  suggest  the  true  reading. 

2  Kings  25.  3,  for  "  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month"  read  "  of 
the  fourth  month,"  as  in  Jer.  52.  6.  i  Chron.  i.  17,  for  "The 
sons  of  Shem ....  Aram  and  Uz,"  read  "  The  sons  of  Shem,  and  the 
sons  of  Aram,"  &c.,  (Jen.  10.  23.  Isa.  30.  17,  for  "  At  the  re« 
buke  of  five  shall  ye  flee,"  read  "  At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ten 
thousand  flee,"  Lev.  26.  8. 

X03.  When  we  come  to  consider  readings  which  are  but 
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PoQbtAil  probaWe,  being  equally,  or  more  or  less  neoxly 
"•*"°8»-  equally  supported  by  external  evidence,  the  rulea 
of  criticifon  become  more  difficulty  and  the  apphcation  of  them 
must  be  made  with  less  rigidity. 

104.  (i.)  Of  two  readings,  equally  supported  by  externa] 
VarioQB  evidence,  that  is  the  most  probable  which  best 
^^  suits  the  sense,  or  which  could  not^  so  easily  as  the 

other,  have  been  written  by  mistake. 

3  Cor.  5. 14,  "  (If)  one  died  for  all/'  tt  tb  omitted  in  musf  MSS., 
but  the  senm  require!  it,  and  it  is  easily  omitted  befoT«  iff.  Acti 
II.  20,  ^'unto  the  Or^dant**  i»  the  rending  of  many  lltSS.;  but, 
probably,  it  ought  to  be,  as  many  read,  "to  the  Qreekif'  The  fact 
aeems  noticed  beoause  of  its  remaikableaesB,  and  justly  so,  if  it  be 
1^  second  case  of  the  suocess  of  the  goqMl  among  the  heathen,  see 
chap.  10.  44,  45,  for  the  irst.  Gredaas  wena  J€wt  idio  resided  out 
of  Palestine.  2  Cor.  5 . 3,  '*  If  so  be  that  being  clothed*  (twiv^dfUHt) : 
BO  very  many  MSS.  Otiiers  read  txiv^eifjutfu,  ''  If  we  be  even  un- 
clothed, yet  shall  we  not  be  found  naked,  for  we  have  a  glorious 
body,  etc." 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  general  rule,  that  readings  no  better 
than  the  received  text^  should  not  be  placed  in  it ;  but,  if  as 
good,  or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

1 05*  (^')  Oftwo  readings,  equallyprobable,  the  fuller  reading 
IS  more  likely  to  be  genuine ;  unless  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  interpolation,  or  there  is  something  in  the  text  to 
suggest  an  addition ;  and  then  the  rule  is  reversed. 

In  I  Chron.  11.  32,  we  have  <<Abiel/'  but  in  2  Sam.  23.  31, 
**  Abi-albon."  The  last  syllable  might  easily  be  omitted.  So  in 
Matt.  2.  I,  ''  in  the  days  of  Herod"  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.;  but 
it  is  genuine. 

Yet,  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  an  interpolation,  or  if  there 
is  something  in  the  text  to  suggest  an  addition,  the  rule  is 
reversed ;  as  copiers  were  more  likely,  irom  intention,  to  add 
than  to  omit ;  though  they  were  more  likely,  from  accident^ 
to  omit  than  to  add. 

Acts  8.  37,  is  wanting  in  A,  and  sixty  other  MSS.,  also  in  tbe 
Syr.,  EtMop.,  and  Copt,    It  is  perhaps  added  from  Bom.  10.  9. 

106.  (3.)  Of  two  readings,  the  one  classical  and  the  other 
oriental,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable. 

107.  (4.)  Of  two  readings,  the  one  easy  and  the  other  diffi- 
cult, the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred.    All  the  eminent 
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critics,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Bengel,  and  others,  have  odmittoJ 
and  mamtained  this  rule,  which  they  deem  of  essential  value. 

io8.  (5.)  Of  two  readings  (equally  probable),  that  is  to  be 
preferred  which  best  agrees  with  the  style  of  the  writer,  or 
with  his  design,  or  with  the  context. 

Jude  I,  "  sanctified  by  God  the  Father  **  (Hym^filutf),  is  more  pro- 
bable than  '*  beloved"  (Jiyien/Uuif),  because  more  common  in  the 
commencement  of  Epistles.  Acts  17.  36,  "of  one  blood"  la 
more  probable  than  "  of  one "  (os  in  Rom.  9.  lo),  because  it  is  a 
good  Hebraism.  John  6.  69,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  liying  Gk>d*'  (vm;),  is  preferable  to  Qriesbaeh's  readmg  '<  the 
Holy  One  of  Gk>d"  (JiyMf),  because  this  last  is  nowhere  applied  to 
Christ,  except  in  the  confession  of  the  demoniac.  Mark  i.  2, 
**  in  the  prophets  "  is  preferable  to  ''  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,"  which 
is  the  reading  of  Griesbach  and  Mill,  because  two  prophets  are  quoted, 
(Isa.  40.  3:  Mai.  3.  I.) 

109.  (6.)  Conjectural  readings,  supported  by  the  sense,  or 
similar  texts,  may  be  probable ;  but  must  not  be  received  as 
true,  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  evidence. 

In  Qen,  i,  8,  **  Qod  saw  that  it  was  good"  is  wanting  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day's  creation,  but  is  found  in  ver.  10,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  day^s  work.  There  has,  therefore,  probably  been  a 
transposition  of  the  clause,  especially  as  the  LXX,  reads  the  phrase 
in  ver.  8.  Josh.  34.  19,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  "  (IPDIH  K/), 
seems  strange  at  the  end  of  an  exhortation,  to  serve  him,  "  Cease 
not -to  serve  him"  {mh  K7),  is  probably  the  true  reading,  but  it 
wants  confirmation.  '  Isa.  53.  15,  "So  shall  ho  sprinkle  many  na- 
tions "  (n|'  yazze),  is  generally  interpreted  '*"he  shaU  purify  or  make 
expiation  for  them;"  but  this  sense  does  not  agree  with  the  parallel, 
and  the  verb  has  every  where  else,  a  preposition  after  it  (7^).  The 
LXX  reads  "  Many  nations  shall  admire  him."  They  probably 
read  ftin*  yechezu),  as  in  Psa.  11.  7 :  37.5.  The  lexicographers  give 
this  meaning  to  the  present  word,  Isa.  17.2,  "  the  cities  of  Aroer  " 
C^jny  Aroer),  are  broken:  but  to  say  that  the  cities  of  a  city  are 
broken  is  unmeaning;  and,  besides,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Damascus.  Perhaps  Q1}nV  adadi),  is  the  true  reading.  The  LXX 
reads  "  for  ever;"  as  this  last  reading  means,  and  the  CMd,  reads 
'*  are  laid  waste." 

no.  In  the  New  Testament  (as  MSS.  are  numerous  and 
Coi\jectiiria  varied),  conjectural  emendations  aro  not  admifi- 
emcDdaUona.  gj^je,  and  but  very  rarely  in  the  Old. 
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ill.  In  a  few  cases,  passages  Iiave  two  or  more  vaiioue 
readmgs ;  all  of  which  are  suitable  to  the  sense,  and  are 
supported  by  MSS^  versions,  and  quotations ;  and  in  these 
cases,  the  probabilities  vary  with  the  evidence;  and  the 
work  of  determining  the  true  reading,  is  one  that  requires 
much  discrimination  and  care.  It  is  highly  satis&ctory,  to 
know  that,  in  the  Bible  generally,  the  text  is  clear  and  certain 
beyond  doubt, 

112.  To  aid  the  reader  to  apply  these  rules,  we  take  as  an 
Ruieaappiied  instance,  I  John  5.  7. 

«  n5.7'  The  passage  is  printed  in  the  Clementine  editions  of 
the  Vulgate,  in  the  Complutensian  of  the  Qreek,  in  the  third  edition 
of  Erasmus;  and  so  tliouoe  foimd  its  way  into  the  common  texts 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elzevir. 

Against  its  genuineness  it  may  be  said, 

1.  That  no  Greek  MSS.  of  cei-tainly  earlier  date  than  the  15  th 
tentury  contains  it.  It  is  omitted  in  188  Cursive  MSS.,  and  in 
N  A,  B,  G,  K. 

2.  It  Is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Laiin,  nor 
is  it  foimd  in  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  C.  Amiatiuua, 
or  in  any  earlier  than  the  9th  century.  It  is  wanting,  for  example, 
in  the  two  Syr,,  Arab.,  CcpU,  Ethiop,,  Armen,,  Slavonic  ;  though  some 
PRINTED  editions  of  the  two  latter,  and  of  the  Peshito  insert  it. 

3.  Ancient  Greek  Fathers  have  never  quoted  it.  Ver.  6,  8,  9,  are 
quoted  more  than  once,  but  ver.  7,  never. 

4.  The  best  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  omit  it:  the 
first  and  second  of  Erasmus,  Aldus,  Ilarwood,  Afattha:i,  Grieshach, 
Lachman,  Scholz,  Itsch,,  Hahn:  Though  on  the  other  hand,  Miii 
and  Bengel  retain  it. 

In  favour  of  its  genuineness  it  may  be  said, 

I.  That  it  is  inserted  in  some  Greek  MSS.,  the  Codex  Bavianus,  at 
Berlin,  Cod,  Guelph,  and  three  others;  concerning  which,  however, 
ifc  is  remarked,  that  the  first  is  a  forgery;  the  second  has  the  passage 
written,  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin;  and  that  the  others  bcloDg 
to  the  15  th  century,  or  later,  and  are  therefore  modem  authorities. 

3.  It  iM  found  in  the  old  Latin  versions,  except  in  copies  made  in 
Africa.    This  is  another  form  of  part  of  the  statement  above,  No.  2. 

^  It  is  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  as 
Tert*illian,  Cyprian,  and  Fulgentius.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whethec 
Uie  quotations  are  from  the  7th,  or  from  the  6th  and  8th  ver&es. 

4.  It  is  quoted  in  a  Confession  of  Faith,  given  in  the  history  of 
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tike  Yandalio  perseoution  in  Africa,  and  which  Confeadon  Is  said  to 
have  been  presented  hj  a  body  of  ChristianB  in  the  year  484.  Thia 
alleged  fact,  however,  is  thought  not  sufficient  to  weaken  the  pod- 
tive  evidence;  and  is,  moreover,  itself  doubtful. 

5.  It  is  said  to  be  required  by  the  construction  and  connection  of 
the  passage:  an  argument  of  which  the  English  reader  can  himself 
Judge.— Porter^s  "  Biblical  Criticism." 

On  tho  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  rely  xipon  this  passage 
when  we  are  quoting  proo&  of  Scripture  doctrine. 

heo,  b  The  English  Version  on  the  whole  identical  with  tJie 
original  Text, 

113.  A  question  of  much  interest  remains :  Is  the  English 
English  version  of  the  Bible  accurate ;  and  may  the  reader 
Opinioos  on  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  expressive  of  the  mind 
ito  accuracy,  of  the  Spirit  of  God  1  And,  again,  the  answer  is  at 
hand.  The  English  Bible  is  essentially  the  Bible  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  inquire  into  the  possibiMty  of  improving 
it  reported,  that  while  it  contained  some  mistakes,  it  was,  in 
their  judgment,  "  the  best  of  any  translation  in  the  world." 
A  later  witness,  Dr.  Geddes,  admits  "  that,  if  accuracy,  fidelity, 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this, 
of  all  versions,  must  in  general  be  accounted  the  most  excel- 
lent." "  Of  all  the  European  translations,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
^^  this  is  the  most  accurate  and  faithful :  nor  is  tnis  its  only 
praise.  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  the 
Boul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  it  almost  every  where  with 
pathos  and  eneigy."*  Dr.  Doddridge  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony ;  and  adds,  chat  his  "  corrections  affect  not  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion ;  they  seldom  reach  any  further  than  the 
beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connexion  of  an  argument."* 

114.  But  while  this  is  the  imanimous  testimony  of  compe- 
May  be  tent  authorities,  there  are  points  (it  is  admitted) 
Unproved,  jj^  which  the  translation  might  be  improved :  and 
these  improvements,  though  not  of  vital  importance  as 
affecting  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  would,  if  made,  often  serve 
to  remove  objections  which  are  now  urged  against  it. 

■  Preface  to  Commentary  on  Old  Testament,  p.  i9» 
*  Works,  ii.  p.  329. 
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115.  (I)  In  some  cased  the  English  version  has  given  a 
ExttnpiM  of  wrong  meaning  to  the  words  or  expressions  of  the 
inmsutfon.    Original. 

In  Ezod.  11.  35.the  larftelltei  are  said  to  have  "borrowed"  of  the 
Egyptians  things  which  they  nerw  intended  to  return.  The  original 
•ays  simply,  that  they  asked  for  them.  In  i  Sam.  11.  31,  a  pre- 
position is  translated  under,  instead  of  to.  Darid  cruelly  tortured 
Ai$  oapikfee,  is  the  meaning  of  the  English  yersion.  He  ptt  them 
to  igncminioue  employments,  is  the  meaning  of  the  original.  So 
Ps.  73.  4,  fbr  '*  no  hands  in  their  death,**  read  perhaps,  no  bands  or 
difficulties,  till  their  death  (}^),    Rosenm. 

It  may  he  observed,  generally,  that  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
particles  is  often  indeterminate  in  our  version.  For  sometimes 
means  because,  2  Cor.  5.  i;  sometimes,  instead  of,  Isa.  60.  17;  some- 
times, m  order  to,  Rom.  4.  3.  So,  of  m^ans  from,  as  in  John  8.  40, 
42;  and  &y,  as  in  I  Cor.  15.  5.  These  ambiguities  are  not  in  the 
original.  In  the  narrative  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  2,  13,  the  word 
translated  "children"  is  translated,  elsewhere,  "young  men;"  and 
is  applied  to  Isaac  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  to  Josei^ 
when  he  was  thirty.  In  i  Chron.  19.  7,  a  word  is  translated 
"  chariots,"  instead  of  "  riders;^'  and  the  passage  is  made  to  con- 
tradict 2  Sam.  10.  6.  This  correction  makes  the  passages  consistent; 
32,000  men  (cavalry  and  foot-soldiers)  being  the  entire  number. 

In  2  Kings  6.  25,  the  article  sold  for  five  shekels  of  silver  was  a 
kind  of  pulse,  or  vetch,  as  Bochart  has  shown;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  being  about  a  pint.  Qen.  4. 15 ;  for  "set  a  mark  upon,"  read, 
"gave  a  sign  or  assurance  to."  Lev.  7.  10;  for  "mingled  with 
oil  and  dry,"  read,  or  dry  (1.  e.,  whichever  it  be).  Deut.  33.  25; 
for  "shoes,"  iron  and  brass,  read  bars,  alluding  to  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  protected  Asher  from  the  inroads  of  the  Qentiles. 
Judges  15.  8,  11;  for  "top,"  read  "clefb."  Josh.  24.  14,  15;  for 
"  flood,"  read  "  river."  i  Kings  i.  45 ;  for  "  in  Gihon "  (a  river), 
read  "at  Gihon."  i  Kings  4.  }i;  for  "sons  of  Mahol,"  read, 
"players  on  the  timbrel."  Compare  i  Chron.  2.  6.  i  Kings  18. 
42;  for  "  he  cast  himself  down  upon,"  read,  "  he  bowed  down 
to."  I  Kings  18.  43;  for  "  he  said  go  again  seven  times,"  read, 
"  he  said  seven  times,  go  again."  2  Chron.  8.  2  ;  for  "  had 
restored,"  read,  "had  given."  2  Chron.  21.  11;  for  "com- 
pelled," read,  "sent  him  astray,"  as  in  Deut.  30. 17:  4.  19.  Neh. 
6.  11;  for  "to  save  his  life,"  read,  "and  live."  Not  being  a 
priest,  Nehemiah  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  place.  Pea. 
86.  2;  for  "  I  am  holy,"  read,  "  I  am  a  devout  man,  or  the  object 
of  thy  favour." 
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lu  John  10.  28,  39,  for  "no  man,  any  man,"  read,  "noue,  any.* 
In  Acta  7.  45,  for  "that  came  after,"  read,  "  having  received." 
In  Acts  17.  23,  for  "  ignorantly,"  rwid,  "without  knowing  him." 
In  Acta  22.  23,  for  "cast  oflF,"  read,  "threw  up."  In  Acta  27,  12, 
for  "lieth,"  read,  "looketh."  In  Terse  15,  for  "mto  the  wind," 
read,  "  against  the  wind."  In  Acts  26. 18,  for  "  to  turn  them," 
read,  "  that  they  may  turn."  In  2  Cor.  3.  6,  for  "  who  hath 
made  us  abh  ministers,"  read,  "  who  hath  fitted  us  to  be  ministers." 
In  Qal.  4.  24,  the  hiistory  of  the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  said 
to  be  an  "  allegory,"  or  a  fictitious  narrative.  The  apostle  merely 
says  that  it  represents  important  spiritual  truth:  the  Jews  of  the 
apostles*  day,  "Jerusalem  that  now  is,"  answering  to  Ishmael; 
and  true  believers — ^the  Church— to  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  promise. 
In  2  Pet.  u  5,  for  "and  beside  this,"  read,  "and  for  this  very 
reason."  3^etuf  (not  um),  Euodia  (not  as),  Urbanus  (not  e), 
are  the  correct  renderings;  and  Joshua  is  less  liable  to  mistrfUge 
than  Jesus,  in  Acts  7. 45 :  Heb.  4.  8. 

116.  (2)  In  some  casea,  the  fuU  force  of  the  original  is  not 
Examples  of  expressed. 

Inadequatd 

transIaUon.  Iq  John  I.  14,  the  word  is  said  "to  have  duselt  among 
us :"  the  original  connects  bis  appearance  with  the  andeut  tabemacl# 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  i  Cor.  4.  13,  the 
apostles  are  said  to  have  been  made  as  "  the  filth  of  the  earth  f 
literally,  "the  sweepings  "  (classical  usage),  or  "  appeasing  offerings  '^ 
(liXX  and  classical  usage).  "  Kid  of  us,  the  world  will  deem 
itself  comparatively  clean  ;"  or  "it  offers  us  in  expiation  to  its  gods," 
John  16.  2.  In  Heb.  12.  2,  Christians  are  described  as  "looking 
to  Jesus:"  the  original  implies,  looking  up  to  him,  and  away  froni 
every  other  object  of  trust.  In  2  Tim.  2.  5,  read,  "  if  a  man 
contend  in  the  games."  So  in  1  Cor.  9.  25.  In  i  Thess.  4.  $, 
read  "in  that  matter,"  In  1  Pet.  2,  13,  read,  " Submit yom'* 
selves  therefore  J* 

In  several  passages  the  sense  of  the  original  is  weakened  by  a  mis^ 
translation  of  the  Qreek  article.  In  2  Thess  i.  12,  e.g,,  we  read^ 
"according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst;'^ 
the  original  reads,  "according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ:"  and  so  in  2  Pet.  t.  i,  in  Titus  2.  13,  the  original 
readfs  "the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  Ood  and  Saviour  Je3u» 
Christ."  In  i  Thess.  4. 13,  read,  for  "even  as  others,"  "evett 
aj  the  rest  of  the  world."  In  2  Thess.  2. 15,  read,  "  whether  by 
our  word."  In  i  Cor,  4,  5,  read,  "  and  then  shall  every  man 
have  of  God  the  praise  that  is  his,**        In  i  Cor.  5.  9,  read  "in  m^ 
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epistle,"  and  for  " I  wrote,"  read,  "I  have  written,"  referring  pro- 
bably to  the  same  epistle. 

The  Hebrew  article,  though  less  definite  than  the  Greek,  is  often 
important^  In  Exod.  17.  14,  read,  ''inthe  book  (viz.  of  the  law);'* 
in  Psa.  89.  37,  read,  *'as  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven  (the  rain- 
bow)." In  Isa.  7.  14,  Bp.  Lowth  reads,  following  the  Hebrew, 
*'  Behold  the  Virgin  conceiveth,  etc.'* 

117.  (3)  In  some  cases  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  original 
KxuapieBot  tas  been  overlooked. 
Z^^lia/*  In  I  Kings  2,  8,   9,  where  David  says  concerning 

Idiom.  Shimei,  "  Hold  him  not  guiltless but  his  hoary 

head  bring  down  with  blood  to  the  grave,"  the  word  not  ought  (in 
Dr.  Kennicott's  opinion)  to  be  repeated  in  the  second  clause,  as  it 
is  in  Psa.  i.  5 :  9. 18:  38.  i :  75.  5 :  Isa.  33.  4(orig.)  etc.  The  event 
Bhows  that  Solomon  imderstood  David's  language  in  this  sense. 
He  immediately  put  Joab  to  death:  but  Shimei,  though  he  held 
him  not  guiltless,  he  merely  bound  to  remain  in  Jerusalem, 
as  a  person  who  might  not  be  trusted  elsewhere.  Kennicott's 
Remarks,  p.  ijr.  In  i  Cor.  4.  4,  "I  know  nothing  by  myself," 
IB,  "I  am  not  conscious  of  anything"  (viz.,  wrong).  In  Gkd.  5. 
17,  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  should  be,  "So  that  ye  do  liot 
the  things  that  ye  would."  In  Acts  17.  33,  for  "devotions," 
retxd,  "objects  of  devotion."  In  i  Cor.  i.  21,  for  "  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching,*'  read,  "  the  foolishness  of  the  preaching,*'  i.  e., 
tc^  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  preached.  So  Luke  11.  33 
In  2  Pet.  1.  5,  read,  *'Koah,  with  seven  others"  In  Heb.  12.  j "J, 
read,  "  the  mountain  that  could  be  touched." 

Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  again,  verbs  are  soma- 
times  translated  in  the  wrong  tenses. 

Many  of  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  are  really  predictions, 
and  express  the  rule  of  the  Divine  government  rather  than  the 
prayer  of  the  author.  In  2  Kings  23.  30,  read  "in  a  chariot 
dying,"  See  2  Chron.  35,  24.  The  present  translation  of  John 
13.  3,  "supper  being  ended,"  contradicts  ver.  26-28.  The  original 
is,  "  supper  being  come."  So  in  Acts  2.  47,  for*"  such  as  should  be 
saved,"  read,  "such  as  were  being  saved."  So  i  Cor.  i.  18:  2  Cor. 
2.  15,  16:  4.  3.  In  Luke  5.  6,  read,  "  began  to  break,"  or  "  was 
breaking"  (see  ver.  7).    So  Matt.  8.  24:  Luke  8.  23:  Mark  4.  37: 

1  Cor.  ir.  23:  2  Pet.  i.  16. 

In  2  Cor.  5 .  14,  read,  "  then  are  all  dead,"  or  "  have  all  died."      In 

2  Cor.  12. 2,  3,  for  "  I  knew,"  read,  "  I  know."        In  Luke  33.  46, 
read.  "  And  Jesus  cried  w|th  a  loud  voice,  saying.**        In  Philem. 
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a  I,  for  "I  wrote"  read,  "I  have  written,"  as  in  ver.  19.    See  alac 
Jas.  2.  21:  I  Thess.  i.  10:  Acts  7.  36. 

In  some  parts  of  tho  Old  TestameAt  the  numbers  men- 
tioned seem  enormously  large,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the 
idiom. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  at  Bethshemesh  (a  small  town)  the 
Lord  smote  50,070  men,  i  Sam.  6.  19:  and,  in  Judges  la.  6,  there 
are  said  to  have  fallen  of  the  Ephraimites  42,000 :  while  a  short  time 
before  the  tribe  contained  only  32,500  persons.  Both  passages  are 
corrected  by  a  mode  of  notation  still  common  among  the  Arabiami* 
They  say,  in  the  year  12  and  300  for  312.  Translating  literally,  we 
have  for  the  first  passage,  "  the  Lord  smote  seventy  men,  fifties  and 
a  thousand,"  or  11 70,  And  for  the  second,  "there  fell  of  the 
Ephraimites  40  and  2000,"  or  2040. — Taylor  in  Calmet. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  generally  that  numerical  state- 
ments in  oriental  languages  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error  in 
transcription. 

In  the  Hebrew,  for  example,  8<  is  i}  i<  is  looo;  Jl  is  aj  D  is  20, 
f  stands  for  7000;  {  for  700;  and  the  one  letter  being  inadvertently 
written  in  very  early  copies  for  the  other  has  given  rise  to  some 
9«pparent  contradictions,  2  Sam.  8.  4:  i  Chron.  18.  4.  There  is  a 
ainoilar  error  in  2  Sam.  lo.  18,  700  (J);  see  i  Chron.  19.  18,  7000 

'if),  X  Kings  4.  26,  40,000  (nD^V^IK  probably)  j  see  2  C3iron 
9.  25,  4000  (SnyanX).  I  Kings  9.  23.  550  O-J);  Bee  2  Chron. 
8.  10,  250  on).  I  Kings  9.  28,  420  nn);  see  2  Chron.  8.  18, 
450  (3n).  2  Kmgs  8.  26,  22  (n3);  see  2  Chron.  22.  2,  42 
(DD).        The  numerals  in  Josephus  ai-e  similarly  corrupt. 

128.  (4.)  In  some  cases,  the  same  word  in  the  original  is 
Same  words    rendered  by  different  words  in  the  English. 

translated  by 

different  In  Isa.  37.  3,  an  accurate  translation  would  suggest 

ones.  .jjjj^^  ^Q  insult  Rabshakeh  had  offered  to  Judah  was  to 

recoil  upon  himself:  He  reproved  Judah,  and  God  reproved  him. 
In  Psa.  132*  6,  "  th^  fields  of  the  toood"  is  the  translation  of  what  is 
really  a  proper  name,  *'  of  Jearim,"  as  it  is  given  in  i  Chron.  13.  5, 
"  Kirjath  "  (or  the  city  of)  *'  Jearim."  In  Lev.  19.  5,  "  at  your 
own  will,"  should  rather  be,  "  that  it  may  be  accepted  of  you,"  as 
in  ver.  7,  and  so  22.  20.  21. 

In  Matt.  25.  46,  the  eternal  life  of  the  righteous  and  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  wicked  are  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
To  "  apprehend  "  may  be  translated  to  lay  hold  of  or  obtain  in  Phil. 
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J.  12,  as  in  I  Cor.  9.  34.  The«ame  word  is  translated  "  imputed," 
**  counted/'  and  **  accounted"  in  Rom.  4.  3:  Gfal.  3.  6:  James  a.  23, 
"  Attendance  "  is  everywhere  translated  "  heed"  or  "  attention," 
except  in  i  Tim.  4.  13.  "Comforter,"  (John  14.  16:  15.  26: 
16.  7)  is  the  word  translated  "  advocate  "  in  i  John  2,  i,  and  the  idea 
is  given  in  the  word  "  consolation"  in  Luke  2.  25,  and  elsewhere. 
In  2  Cor.  3.  and  Heb.  8.  "  covenant"  and  "  testament"  represent 
the  same  words.  In  Acts  19.  2,  a  word  is  translated  "  if  there  be** 
a  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  rendered  more  accurately  in  John  7.  39, 
*•  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given" 

The  following  should  be  translated  uniformly:  i  Cor.  15.  24,  26 
(put  down):  Rom.  5.  2,  3,  11  (rejoice,  glory,  joy):  Rom.  8.  19,  22 
(creature,  creation):  Matt.  20.  31:  Mark  10.  48  ^charged,  rebuked): 
Mark  8.  35,  36  (life,  soul):  i  Cor.  i.  4,  5:  Eph.  i.  3  (m,  by): 
I  Cor.  7.  12,  13  (leave,  put  away).  See  also  Heb.  9.  23  (ver.  14): 
1.3:  10.  2:  Tit.  2.  14:  I  John  I.  7:  John  15.  2,  3:  and  Rom. 
15.  4,  5. 

1 19.  (5.)  On  the  other  hand,  dififerent  words  in  the  original 
Differeat       ^'^  often  rendered  by  the  same  word  in  English. 

treated  by  ^^  *^®  ^^^  Testament  the  word  "  vanity  "  represents 
the  same  three  Hebrew  words  at  least,  one  meaning  "  breath  " 
word.  Qj,  nothingness,  as   in  Psa.   62.    9;    another  meaning 

wicked  profitless  deception,  as  the  heathen  idolg,  Isa.  41.  29;  and  a 
tlurd,  meaning  falsehood,  as  in  Psa.  41.  6:  Job  31.  5.  All  these 
terms  convey  sometimes  the  ideas  of  profitlessness  and  of  sin;  but 
the  first  especially  is  used  to  indicate  mere  insignificancy.  In  Psa. 
^9*  47»  the  sense  is.  How  vain  (fleeting,  insignificant)  are  the  sons 
of  men,  whom  thou  hast  created. 

LoBD  in  capitals  is  the  translation  of  Jehovah,  and  Lord  in  small 
letters,  of  another  word.  See  Psa.  no.  i.  This  distinction  is  im- 
portant. 

The  word  "repentance"  is  used  to  translate  a  word  denoting  that 
change  of  disposition  (jc%r»ma)  to  which  the  term  is  properly  ap- 
plied: and  this  is  the  conunon  meaning.  But  it  is  also  used  to 
translate  another  word,  denoting  merely  regret  or  a  change  of  plans 
(/iMTc^i;ii4«),  without  implying  any  change  of  disposition.  This  is 
the  meaning  in  Matt.  21.  29,  32:  27.  3:  2  Cor.  7.  8,  10:  Hob.  7.  21. 
Elsewhere,  the  former  word  is  used. 

**  Conversation "  again  is  the  translation  of  two  words;  and 
means  (i)  cituensAijp,  as  in  Phil.  i.  27:  3.  20;  and  (2)  everywhere 
else  in  the  New  Teetament,  course  of  life,  or  behaviour.  The  Greek 
word  for  conversation,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  translated  in  our 
version  "  communication,''*  Matt.  5.  37:  Lnke  24.  17-  Eph.  4.  29, 
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In  I  Cor.  15.  33,  however,  communication  is  the  roidering  of  a 
word  which  signifies  mteroowse, 

**  Hell"  again  means  (i)  the  invisible  state,  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  without  reference  to  their  condition  of  happiness  or  misery, 
as  in  Matt.  11.  23:  16.  18:  Lnke  10.  15:  16.  23:  Acts  2.  37,  31: 
I  Cor.  15.  55:  Rev.  i.  18:  6.  8:  20.  13,  14:  and  (2)  the  placo  of 
eternal  punishment,  as  in  Matt.  5.  22,  29,  30:  10.  28:  18.  9:  23. 
15,  33:  Mark  9.  43,  45,  47:  Luke  12.  5:  James  3.  6.  These  two 
meanings  are  represented  in  the  oiiginal  by  different  words. 

The  word  ''temple"  is  the  translation  of  two  words;  and  means 
either  the  whole  consecrated  precinct  {Up*i),  or  the  portion  appro- 
priated as  the  local  abode  of  God's  presence  (»««;).  In  the  first 
sense  (including  the  outer  or  unroofed  court)  markets  were  held  in 
it  (Matt.  21. 12),  and  the  rabbis  met  their  pupils  there.  It  is  to  the 
second  that  our  Lord  refers,  when  he  said,  "Destroy  this  temple" 
(alluding  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  nature  in  his  person).  So 
is  it  applied  to  Christians  in  i  Cor.  3.  16:  6.  19. 

"Ordain"  is  the  translation  of  several  words;  and  means  deter^ 
mined  in  Acts  10.  42:  17.  31;  and  foredetermined  in  i  Cor.  2.  7. 
The  word  used  in  the  following  -poaaagea  is  dtfTerent;  and  means 
ordained,  with  the  idea  of  setting  in  order.  Acts  13.  48:  Rom.  13.  i: 
Qal.  3. 19:  I  Cor.  9.  14.  In  Acts  16.  4,  it  represents  h  word  that 
means  to  decide.  In  Eph.  2.  10,  to  prex>are  (as  in  Rom.  9.  23). 
In  I  Tim.  2.  7,  to  appoint  (as  in  2  Tim.  i.  11:  Acts  13.47:  20.  28). 
In  Heb.  5.  i:  8.  3,  to  constitttte  or  establish.  In  Jude,  ver.  4,  to 
svrite  up  in  the  face  of  men,  or  denounce,  or  to  write  concerning  a  thing 
before  hand.  In  Acts  i.  22,  and  Rom.  7.  10,  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  original. 

The  word  "devils"  (pi.)  should  a^««iys  be  translated  demons  or 
evil  spuits:  and  the  word  devil  should  be  translated  demon  in  the 
following  passages:  Matt.  9.  32:  11,  18:  12,  22:  15.  22:  17.  18: 
Mai-k;  wherever  found.  Luke 4. 33,  35:  7,  33:  11. 14:  John  7.20: 
8.  48,  49,  52.  hi  all  other  passages  the  word  is  rightly  translated 
the  devil,  as  in  Matt.  4.  i:  Rev.  20.  2. 

"  Will"  is  sometimes  the  translation  of  the  future;  but  some* 
times  of  an  independent  verb,  as  in  John  5.  40:  7.  17:  8.  44:  Matt. 
11.14,27:  16.24,25:  19. 17.  21:  Luke  9.  24:  13.31:  I  Pet,  3. 10: 
Rev.  1 1.  5»  Itt  two  passage  "  /  tcould**  expresses  a  duty  in  addition 
toa  wish(#(pix«),  GW.  5. 12:  Rev.  3. 15.  "Shall"  is  sometimes  used 
imperatively,  and  sometimes  as  a  simple  future.  It  is  a  simple 
future  in  Matt.  17.  22:  Mark  10.  32:  Luke  24.  21:  John  6.  71: 
12.  4:  Acts  23.  3 :  Rom.  4.  24:  8. 13.  The  word  translated  "shall" 
in  some  of  these  passages  (^/xx*>)  is  translated  "will"  or  "would" 
in  Matt.  2.  13:  Luke  lo.  i:  John  6.  6:  7.  35:  14.  22:  Acts  16.  27. 
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35  4:  37. 10;  Ber.  3. 16.  Simple  futtirity  is  ezpreodd  in  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  duty  or  necesaity  (Uii)  is  found  in  Matt.  36.  35. 
This  is  the  word  generally  translated  "  must"  or  "  ought." 

"  Shall "  is  not  now  used  as  a  simple  future^  except  where  ''  will  ' 
would  be  ambiguous. 

See  also  Acts  19.  15:  Bev.  4.  6  (oomp.  chap.  13):  i  Cor.  2, 15 
(oompi  2.  14). 

120.  (6)  Some  of  the  expressions  of  our  English  version  arc 
Obfloieto  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  the  translators  used 
««nM-  them. 

Audience  means  the  (act  of)  hearing,  Luke  7.  i.  Cabbiaqc 
expressed  what  is  now  called  baggage,  i  Sam.  17. 12:  Acts  21.  15. 
Chabgsb  means  a  large  dish«  Matt.  14.  8.  Chabitt  means  love, 
2  Cor.  13.  2.  To  COMFORT  means  to  strengthen,  as  a  helper,  to 
succour;  and  hence,  to  encourage  and  cheer.  So  advocate  meant 
one  called  in  on  an  emergency.  The  first  word  is  now  confined  to 
consoling  the  afflicted;  and  the  second  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense. 
In  Scripture  the  idea  is  general,  to  strengthen,  to  guide,  stimulate, 
aid,  encourage,  i  Cor.  14.  31:  i  Thess.  5.  11,  14  (where  it  is  rightly 
translated  "  exhort") :  Rom.  15.4.  Convince  has,  in  old  English, 
the  sense  of  convict,  John  8.  46,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon  (Essays).  Damnation  would  be  more  correctly 
rendered  "condemnation"  in  i  Cor.  11.  29;  so  in  Rom.  14.  23. 
Dispensation  of  the  gospel  means  "stewardship,"  i  Cor.  9.  17. 
To  EAB  the  ground  is,  to  till  it,  i  Sam.  8.  12.  Frankly  or 
Freely  means  gratuitously.  "Freely  ye  have  i-eceived,  freely 
give."  "  He  frankly  forgave  them  both."  Harness  in  Exod.  1 3. 
18:1  Kings  20.  II,  denotes  armour.  The  word  in  the  original  may 
also  mean  in  files  or  rows.  Heir  often  meant,  in  old  English,  heritor 
or  possessor,  "Heir  of  the  righteousness  by  faith"  is  possessor  of 
it ;  Heb.  ii.  7.  So  Christ  was  appointed  heir  or  possessor  of  all 
things,  Heb.  i.  2,  His  is  the  old  English  form  of  its,  Matt.  12. 
23:  24.  32:  26.  52:  Acts  12.  10:  I  Cor.  15.  38:  I  Cor.  13.  5. 
Instant,  Instantly,  means  urgent;  closely  applying  oneself  to  a 
business,  Luke  23. 23 :  Acts  26. 7*  Leasing  means  lying,  Psa.  4.  2 
To  LET  means  to  hinder,  Isa.  43.  13:  2  Thess.  2.  7:  Rom.  i.  1.;. 
Lewd  means  ignorant,  untaught,  idle,  bad.  Acts  17.  5.  Malick 
(from  Malitia)  always  means  vice  or  wickedness  generally.  It  refen 
to  sin  in  its  intrinsic  nature;  sin  or  transgression  having  referenca 
to  it  as  the  violation  of  Divine  law,  i  Cor.  14.  20:  i  Pet.  2.  16.  So 
in  James  i.  21,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  "naughtiness." 
Mortify  means  to  kill,  to  put  to  death.  Bom.  8.  13:  Col.  3.  5. 
To   OFFEND  means  sometimes  to  give  offence;    but  its  ancient 
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meaning  is  to  oauM  or  give  occaMon  to  itumble,  as  in  i  John  3.  lo; 
Matt.  5.  39.  It  may  often  be  translated  ''inanare/'  Mtbtery 
now  means  a  doctrine  or  fiust  which  is  incomprehensible;  involving 
often  the  idea  of  apparent  and  to  us  irreooncileable  contradiction. 
In  Scripture  it  means  a  revealed  secret,  a  truth  not  previously  known^ 
Rom.  16.  35,  36:  I  Cor.  3.  7-10:  Eph.  i.  9:  6. 19:  Col.  i.  36,  37. 
Of  course,  Scripture  doctrines  often  involve  mystery  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  not  in  this  sense  thrt  Scripture  uses  it. 
The  doctrine  that  God  would  receive  the  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
e.  g,,  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  "  a  mystery,"  because  it  "  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men"  till  the  gospel  revealed  it,  Eph.  3 

3,  5.  "Mystery"  is  also  used  in  Eph.  5.  32^  and  in  Bev.  for  a 
symbolical  representation,  i.  30:  17.  5,  a  meaning  not  materially 
different  however  from  the  above.  It  signifies  an  emblem  of  revealed 
truth.  Nephew  is  an  old  word  for  descendant,  i  Tim.  5.  4. 
Penny  was  originally  any  piece  of  silver  money.  It  is  now  confined 
to  our  largest  copper  coin.  The  value  of  the  Boman  penny  was 
nearly  8(7.,  John  6.  7.  See  Bev.  6.  6,  where  the  sense  is  reversed 
by  our  present  translation:  "a  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny," 
giving  rather  the  idea  of  plenty  than  of  want.  Prevent  means 
to  come  before  or  anticipate,  Psa.  119.  148:  Matt.  17.  35:  i  Thess. 

4.  15 :  or  to  surprise,  3  Sam.  33.  6,  19.  Pctrge  is  to  cleanse,  to 
clear  away,  John  15.  2  (applied  to  pruning):  Heb.  9. 14.  Quick 
means  alive,  3  Tim.  4.  i:  £ph.  3.  i:  Psa.  134.  3.  Beligion  is 
never  used  in  Scripture,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  for 
godliness  or  piety;  but  for  religious  worship  or  observance.  It  is 
foimd  only  in  Acts  36.  5 :  CoL  3.  18  (orig.):  and  James  i.  36,  37. 
It  means  (as  in  the  last  case)  the  outward  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  Book  means  place  (as  in  Acts  34.  37):  Matt.  33.  6: 
Mark  I3.  39:  Luke  14.  7:  30.  46.  To  take  thought  means  to 
be  distracted  or  anxious,  Matt.  6.  35.  Vain  it  imreal,  false, 
delusive,  immoral}  especially  as  connected  with  a  groimdless  and 
idolatrous  creed.  Bom.  i.  3i:  i  Pet.  i.  18:  Bom.  8.  30:  Eph.  4.  17. 
So  **  made  a  road,"  means  went  for  spoil,  or  made  a  **  raid,"  in 
I  Sam.  37.  10:  "  in  a  several  house"  for  "  alone,"  3  Kings  15. 
5  ;  "  fetdied  a  compass,"  for  made  a  circuit,  in  Acts.  For  coasts, 
read,  borders  or  districts  in  Judges  18.  3:  Matt.  3.  16: 15.  3 1. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  these  obsolete  terms  have 
furnished  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Very  many  of  the  objections  urged  by  Voltaire  are  founded  on 
similar  mistranslations  in  the  VvJgate.* 

*  Kewoome's  Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  Translations, 
p.  306. 
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lai.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  several  apparent. 
^  ^^j  discrepancies  in  Sonpture  from  want  of  uniformity 
cDiformityin  of  translation. 

tnuislating 

the  same  In  Psa.  19. 4,  "  line"  may  be  translated  "  sound,"  as 

words.  jj^  Rom.  10. 1 8.        Jer.  31.32,  "  though  I  was  a  husband 

unto  them,"  may  be  rendered,  "  and  I  rejected  them,"  as  in  Heb.  8. 
9.  So  Hos.  14.  2  (Heb.  13.  15):  Isa.  28. 16  (Rom.  9.  SS)*  Mic,  5.  a 
(Matt.  2.  6):  Psa.  104.  4  (Heb.  i.  7):  Psa.  68.  18  (Eph.  4.  8). 

122.  Some  words  are  untranslated :  as 

Words  Amen;    true,   or  so  be  it.         Haixeluia;    praise 

untranslated.  JehoTah.  Hosanna;  save  now.  Mammon;  riches. 
Maranatha;  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord.        Sabaoth;  hosts. 

123.  The  precise  meaning  of  a  very  few  words  is  unknown. 
Meaning  "  Selah  "  occurs  in  the  Psalms  upwards  of  seventy 
not  known,  times,  and  thrice  in  Habakkuk.  It  was  probably  a 
musical  mark.  "  Higgaion "  is  equally  uncertain  ;  but  may 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

124.  The  marginal  readings  of  the  English  version  often 
Marginal  deserve  attention.  They  express  another  sense,  of 
'**^^'  which  the  original  is  capable  :  and  they  sometimes 
throw  light  upon  the  meaning.  They  might  be  multiplied 
with  advantage,  e.  g» 

Gen.  21.  14,  Hagar  wandet^ed  into  the  wilderness,  as  if  in  despair, 
or  she  *  lost  her  way,*  having  probably  set  out  to  return  to  Egypt. 
Bom.  I.  1 8,  '  who  hold  the  truth,*  or  *  repress,'  or  *  impede/  a  sense 
more  consistent  with  the  scope,  and  with  Scripture  geuerally. 
The  marginal  reading  in  the  following  passages  is  preferable;  Judges 
II.  31:  Gal.  5.  34. 

125.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  words  printed  in  the 

English  version,  in  Italics,  are  not  generally  in  the 
original.    They  are  often  necessary  to  express  the 

sense,  and  they  often  express  it  happily,  but  they  sometimes 

add  a  sense  which  is  not  in  the  sacred  text. 

Of  felicitous  Italics,  there  is  an  instance  in  Psa.  109.  4  ;  "  I  gke 
rny$elfto  prayi*  :*'  and  again  in  Psa.  133.3;  * '  As  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
and  a$  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  moimtains  of  Zion."  Without 
the  words  in  Italics,  the  passage  would  be  inconsistent  with  physical 
tacts,  Hermon  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  2Son. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  is  obscured  in  Matt.  20.  33,  where 
Christ  is  represented  in  the  Engli'^h  version  as  having  no  power  to 
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g^TO  Iionouii  in  heayen.  The  omiiaioii  of  the  words  in  lUlice, 
exhibits  the  true  meaning.  *'  To  sit  upon  my  right  hand,  is  not 
mine  to  give,  except  for  whom  it  is  preparod."  See  John  17.  3: 
Key.  3.  21. 

In  some  cases  the  Italic  words  ought  to  be  printed  in  Roman 
letters:  as  the  auxiliary  yerbs^  the  word  '  not/  in  such  passages  as 
Deut.  33.  6:  Psb.  75.  5:  Isa.  38.  18:  Job  30.  20,  25:  the  Hebrew 
idiom  not  requiring  the  repetition  of  the  negatiye. 

126.  The  analysis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Analysis  of  titles  and  subscriptious  of  the  books  of  the  New 
SdwSscrip-  Testament,  form  no  part  of  the  inspired  writings, 
tions.  (See  §  5t). 

127.  The  present  division  of  the  Scriptures  too,  into  chap- 

ters and  verses,  and  the  order  of  the  several  books, 
"*•  are  not  of  Divine  origin,  nor  are  they  of  great 
antiquity.  The  books  are  now  arranged,  not  with  reference  to 
their  historical  connexion,  but  chiefly  with  reference  to  their 
contents,  and  the  position  of  their  authors.  The  Vulgate  waa 
the  first  version  divided  into  chapters :  a  work  undertaken 
by  cardinal  Hugo,  in  the  13th  century,  or  as  Jahn  thinks,  by 
I^gton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1227.  He  introduced 
the  division  of  chapters  only.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
similariy  divided  by  Mordecai  Nathan,  in  1445,  and  in  166 1 
Athias  added  in  his  printed  tezt^  the  division  into  verses. 
The  New  Testament  was  divided  in  the  same  way  by  Robert 
Stephens,  who  is  said  to  have  completed  it  in  the  year  1551, 
during  a  journey  (inter  equitandum),  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  divisions  are  very  imperfect : 
and  even  when  not  inaccurate,  they  tend  to  break  the  sense 
and  to  obscure  the  meaning. 

The  subject  of  2  Kings  begins  at  the  24th  verse  of  chap.  6. 
The  description  of  the  humiliation  and  glory  of  Christ,  (the  subject 
of  Isa.  53.)  begins  at  chap.  52.  13:  and  the  previous  verses  of  chap. 
^2.  belong  to  chap.  51.  The  6tli  veise  of  Jer.  3.  begins  a  dis- 
tinct prophecy,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  chap.  6. 

The  first  verse  of  Col.  4.  belongs  to  chap.  3.  Connect  in  the 
same  way,  Qen.  2.  T-3,  and  chap,  i:  Rom.  15.  1-13,  and  chap. 
14:  I  Cor.  II.  I,  and  chap.  10.:   2  Cor.  4.  and  chaps.  5.  6.  7. 

The  latter  part  of  Matt.  9.  belongs  to  the  loth  chapter.  John 
H,  I,  belongs  to  the  7th;  and  the  last  two  verses  c/  Acts  4.  belong 
to  onap.  5. 
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As  a  rule,  no  importance  is  to  be  attaclied  to  the  division  of 
Terses  or  of  chapters,  unless  it  coincide  with  the  division  of 
paragraphs.  Follow  the  pauses  of  the  narrative^  and  mark  the 
change  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

128.  The  ancient  divisions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
3am\AM  '  ^^^^^  ^  §  49*  ^^  complete  information  on 
sioii  of  Old  this  point,  we  append  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient 
lestraient.    divisions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Modem  Jews  use  the  present  division  of  chapter  and  verse. 
But  ancient  MSS.  were  differently  divided.  The  law  had 
fifty-four  greater  divisions,  called  Parashoth,  and  the  Prophets 
had  similar  divisions  called  Haphtaroth,  or  dismissions,  being 
read  shortlj  before  the  close  of  the  service.  One  of  each  of 
these  divisions  was  read  on  the  sabbath.  Smaller  divisions 
were  employed  especially  m  the  law,  called  also  Parashoth, 
sometimes  **open"  (nihvi^),  where  there  is  an  obvious  break 
in  the  sense,  and  sometimes  **  shut^"  or  leaning  upon  (niOino 
or  n'lD^DD),  where  the  sense  runs  on.  Of  these,  there  are  in 
the  Pentateuch  alone,  66g.  They  are  marked  &  and  D  res* 
peotively. 

129.  When  Jews  referred  to  the  Old  Testament^  it  was  their 
Scripture  how  custom  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  paragraph, 
quotad.  Qg  i^  still  is  among  the  Arabs,  in  quoting  from  the 
Koran. 

'  In  Elias/  Rom.  11,  2,  (marg.)  refers  to  i  Kings  17-19. 
*  The  bow'  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  refers  to  the  poem  so  called^  in  the  book 
of  Jasher:  So  peihaps  '*  in  the  bush"  to  Exod.  3. 

130.  These  corrections  must  not  lead  to  a  depreciation  of 
our  English  Bible.  The  more  we  examine  it,  the  higher  wiU 
be  our  estimate  of  its  general  excellence.  But  zeal  for  any 
version,  must  yield  to  zeal  for  that  Divine  word  which  it  seeks 
to  represent. 

131.  They  have  been  given  at  considerable  length,  for  se- 
ohiect  f  ^^^  reasons.  They  furnish  answers  to  objections, 
these  which  have  been  brought  against  Sacred  Scripture. 
oofrectionB.  They  remove  difficulties  and  reconcile  apparent 
contradictions.  They  are  of  value  moreover,  because  they 
illustrate  very  fully  the  nature  of  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  English  version  and  the  original  text.  It  is 
obvious  that  very  many  of  these  differences  may  be  rectified 
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by  a  comparison  of  parallel  pasBages,  so  that  the  Englbh 
reader  has  in  his  own  hands  the  means,  to  a  laige  extent^  of 
correcting  them.  Nor  do  they  disturb  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  most  competent  authorities  have  come,  that  the 
English  Bible  is  on  the  whole,  identical  with  the  Bible  of  the 
early  Church. 

132.  The  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  use,  is 
Hi  to  f  ^^®^  *^®  result  of  repeated  revisions.  In  the  pre- 
EnguS°  feoe  to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  (a.d.  1568),  a  distinct 
vewion.  reference  is  made  to  early  Saxon  versions,  and 
Saxon  there  are  still  extant,  parts  of  the  Bible  in  Saxon, 

''*"^'''"'  translated  by  Bede,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  by 
.Sllfric  of  Canterbury.  Early  Saxon  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are 
still  preserved  in  the  hbrsries  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

The  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
Wyciiffe's  TTycZ^yc,  about  A.D.  1380.  It  existed  only  in  MS. 
version.  for  many  years,  but  the  whole  is  now  in  print  (New 
Testament,  1731 ;  Old  Testament,  1848).  The  work  was  re- 
garded with  grave  suspicion ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  suppressing  it ;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  John  G'Gaunt,  this  was  rejected.  In  1408,  however? 
in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford,  it  was  resolved  that  no  one 
should  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  into  English,  as  a  book 
or  tract,  and  that  no  book  of  the  kind  should  be  read.  This 
resolution  led  to  great  persecution,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  notwithstanding,  many  MSS.  of  Scripture  wer« 
at  that  time  in  extensive  circulation  throughout  England. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  was  pub- 
,^^^,  lished  by  Tyndale,  the  New  Testament  in  1526,  and 
^^^  **  the  Bible  in  part,  in  1532.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Sir  Thomas  More,  took  great  pains  to  buy  up  and 
bum  the  impression,  but  with  the  effect  thereby,  of  enabling 
the  translator  to  publish  a  larger  and  improved  edition.* 

On  the  death  of  Tyndale  (who  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth), 
Coverdaie,  Miles  Coverdale  revised  the  whole,  and  dedicated 
"'"  t  to  king  Henry  the  8th,  A.  D.  1535,  and  in  1537 

John  JRogers,  who  had  assisted  Tyndale,  and  was  then  residing 

*  See  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English  Bible:  and  '*  Cur  English 
pible/  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society^ 
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at  Aniwoi^  reprinted*  an  edition,  taken  from  l^^ndale  and 
Coverdale.  This  edition  was  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  MaUhew9,  A  revision  of  this  edition  again 
was  published  (a.d.  1539),  by  Bichard  Tavemer, 

The  Che€U  Bible  appeared  A.  D.  1539.  It  was  Coverdale's, 
revised  by  the  translator,  under  the  sanction  of  Oranmer.  It 
was  printed  in  large  folio.  For  the  edition  of  1540,  Cranmer 
wrote  a  preface,  and  it  is  henoe  called  Crantner^s  Bible.  It  wai 
published  *  by  authority.' 

During  the  seven  years  cf  king  Edward's  (VI.)  reign,  ebven 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed  :  but  no  new  version 
or  revision  was  attempted. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  published  the  Geneva  Bible, 
A.  D.  1557-60.  Coverdale  and  others  who  had  taken  refiige 
in  (Geneva,  edited  it,  and  added  marginal  annotations. 

Archbishop  Parker  obtained  authority  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  revise  the  existing  translations,  and  with  the  help  of 
various  bishops  and  others,  published  in  1568  what  was 
called  the  Bishops*  Bible.  It  contains  short  annotations, 
and  in  the  smaller  editions  (from  1589,)  the  text  is  divided, 
like  the  Genevan,  into  verses. 

The  same  text  was  afterwards  printed  (in  157a),  in  a  larger 
size,  and  with  various  prefaces,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Farker*s  Bible.  It  continued  in  common  use  in  the  churches 
for  forty  years,  though  the  Genevan  Bible  was  perhaps  more 
read  in  private. 

The  Uliemish  New  Testament,  and  the  Douay  Old  Testament, 
form  the  English  Bible  of  the  Bomanists.  The  former  was 
printed  at  Rheims  (a.  d.  158a),  and  the  latter  at  Douay  (a.  d. 
1609-10). 

In  1603,  Ejng  James  resolved  on  a  revision  of  the  translation, 
and  for  this  purpose  appointed  fifty-four  men  of  learning  and 
piety.  Forty-seven  only  undertook  the  work,  and  in  four 
years  (from  1607-11),  it  was  completed.  The  text^  as  thus 
prepared  and  printed  in  161 1,  is  the  authorized  version. 

'33*  What  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  &ct,  that  we  have  a  writ-' 
AdvantMoof  ^^  ^ord :  Scripture  and  not  tradition:  and  not 
awiittim  many  Bibles,  but  one.  A  revelation  more  than 
'****•  this,  would  have  multiplied   the   difficulties    ol 

lnqn'i7.    A.  revelation  less  than  this,  would  long  ago  have  \oeX 
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its  diBtinciness.  Apart  from  any  desire  to  vitiate  a  Divino 
message,  merely  oral  tradition  must  have  sufifered  from  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  So  incessant 
is  the  influence  of  man's  moral  state  upon  his  judgment  and 
perceptions,  any  unwritten  revelation  must  have  undergone 
essential,  though  perhaps  insensible  modifications.  Every 
truth  too,  which  had  ceased  in  one  age  to  be  of  present  im- 
portance, would  have  been  omitted  in  the  number  of  truths 
handed  down  to  the  next.  But  for  the  Bible,  we  should  have 
had  a  fearfully  mutilated  revelation,  and  of  what  remained 
we  should  have  been  contending,  not  so  much  for  the  sense 
of  our  Master's  words,  as  for  the  words  themselves.  What 
grace  is  it^  therefore,  that  in  a  world  prone  to  deteriorate 
everything  holy,  and  to  falsify  everything  true,  whatever  may 
have  grown  old  with  age,  has  the  means  of  renewing  its  youth : 
whatever  may  have  been  lost  from  the  memory  of  the  church, 
is  not  lost  irrecoverably.  We  have  the  seeds  of  reformation, 
and  of  renewed  knowledge :  the  very  "  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 

134.  And  yet  this  blessing  of  a  written  Bible  will  prove  a 
Danger  to  curse,  if  on  that  account  we  forget  the  reverence 
^ri^*  that  is  due  to  it.  As  each  truth  of  Scripture  was 
lationmay  made  known  of  old,  Qod  gave  sensible  evidence 
expose  us.  -^ijence  it  came,  and  wherefore  it  was  sent.  Men 
were  called  to  believe  the  report,  because  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
was  revealed.  Awe  and  submission,  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  Divine  approach  were  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  most  instructive  solemnities.  Adam  heard  God  in  the 
garden,  before  he  had  to  answer  for  his  disobedience.  When 
God  spoke  to  the  children  of  Israel,  they  had  such  sensible 
proofs  of  his  power,  that  they  desired  to  hear  his  voice  (with- 
out a  Mediator)  no  more.  When  He  spoke  to  Moses,  the 
doud  was  on  the  tabernacle,  or  his  thimders  shook  the  moun- 
tain. Samuel  was  taught  by  miraculous  signs  to  give  the 
Di^dne  message  a  fervent  welcome.  Isaiah  witnessed  the 
scenes  which  we  now  read  with  so  little  awe,  and  he  cried 
out  in  conscious  imworthiness,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  of  un- 
clean lips."  John  was  prepared  to  receive  his  visions  by  a 
spectacle  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties,  and  made  him  fall 
down  as  one  that  was  dead.  A  complete  written  revelation 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  such  mu-aculous  evidence :  and 
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there  is  danger  lest  the  fsoniliAr  tone  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
every-day  appearance  of  the  volume  itself,  should  tempt  us 
to  read  it  as  a  common  composition.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
supply  by  our  thoughtftilness  and  solemnity,  the  feelings  which 
were  produced  of  old  by  sensible  images  of  the  Creator's 
presence  and  authority.  It  is  not  the  word  of  an  equal ;  and 
if  we  would  have  it  bless  us,  we  must  study  it  with  the  col- 
lected and  reverential  frame  of  mind,  which  becomes  an  inter^ 
view  with  Him  who  is  its  Author  and  oar  Judge. 


CHAPTER  n. 
On  the  AuTHENnciTT  and  Authobitt  of  Scbipture. 

"  This  reverence  have  I  learnt  to  give  to  those  bo<du  of  Scripture  odIj  which  are 
called  canonical.  Olhers  I  so  read  thati  think  not  anything  to  be  tme  because  they 
so  thought  it,  but  because  they  were  able  to  persuade  me  either  by  those  canonical 
authors,  or  by  some  probable  reason  that  it  did  not  swerve  firom  truth."— 
AuoDSTDnc,  Ep.  19 :  died  4J0. 

"  If  any  of  these  books  were  disputed  at  first,  but  on  ezsminatiou  were  admitted, 
they  are  confirmed  by  their  trial."— Oambieb's  Moral  Evidence, 

"  If  those  facts  (on  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  the  CSirlstian  religion)  aro 
not  therefore  established  nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  be  believed."— 
Chief  Justice  Busbx> 

Sec.  I.  Scripture  dainu  to  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  teacher 
and  as  the  only  inspired  teacher. 

135.  In  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
Authority  nothing  has  been  said  of  their  Divine  authority, 
of  s.s.  as  They  have  come  to  us  as  their  writers  left  them, 
fiCTiptore  and  this  is  all  that  is  proved.  What  they  are,  and 
^**^-  what  they  claim,  must  be  first  gathered  from  the 
book)  themselves. 

A  little  attention  will  easily  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  statements  :— 

136.  (i.)  The  books  of  Scripture  represent  the  mission  of 
Mission  of  our  Lord  as  Divine.  He  professes  to  be  a  teacher 
wpflSntM  sent  from  God,  and  from  the  first  announces  that 
M  Divine,      he  is  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Johns.  43:  7.  16:  17.  8:  3.  14-18. 

In  proof  of  his  mission  he  performed  many  miraculous 
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works  and  showed  supernatural  aoquaintanee  with  the  humaii 
heart  and  with  future  events. 

Matt.  II.  2-6:  John  5.  36:  i>.24:  6.64:  16.30:  Matt,  20.17-19: 
Luke  19.  42-44. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  and  were  least  &YOurablj  dis* 
posed  towards  him  were  unable  to  aooount  &om  natural 
causes  for  his  power  and  wisdom. 

Mark  6.  1-3:  Luko  4.  22:  John  7.  15. 
His  public  life  was  self-denying  and  disinterested :  his  private 
Ufe  blameless  and  beneficent. 

I  Pet.  2.  22,  23:  Matt.  27.  3,  4:  Acta  10.  38:  John  4.  34:  6.  15 : 
7.18. 

He  was  put  to  death  (as  he  foretold)  for  making  himself  "  equal 
with  God," — a  charge  he  did  not  deny ;  and  after  his  death  he 
arose  from  the  grave. 

Luke  23.  70:  John  20.  17:  Acta  i.  3. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  his  words  are  to  be 
received  as  Divine. 

John  14.  10,  11:  12.  44-50:  Matt.  17.  5. 

137'  (2')  They  represent  the  commission  of  the  apostles 

mmifl.  ^  I^ivine.     Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 

8iou  of  five     ment,  five,  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude, 

?^ra*^uie  ^®^®  among  the  number  of  the  apostles  to  whom 

New  Testa-    Christ  gave  power  to  perform  miracles  and  to 

publish  his  gospel  to  the  world. 

Matt.  JO.  1-4,  7,  8:  Luke  9.  6. 

He  promised  to  them  in  this  character,  on  four  different 
occasions,  the  presence  of  a  Divine  instructor,  who  should 
recal  to  their  remembrance  what  he  himself  had  taught,  and 
impart  a  more  complete  and  permanent  knowledge  of  his 
truth.*  The  apostles  proved  their  commission  by  miracles 
which  they  performed  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  ot 
Christ,  and  they  imparted  supernatural  gifts  to  others.^ 

•  Matt.  10. 19,  20:  Luke  12.  11,  12:  Mark  13.  11:  (Luke  21.  14:) 
John  I4~i6:  lee  alio  Matt.  28.  18-20:  Mark  16.  20:  Acts  i.  4: 
21.  4:  I  Pet.  I.  12. 

•»  Acta  3. 16:  Heb.2.  4:  Acts  5. 12,  15:  Mark  i6.  17,  18:  Acta  8. 
17-19. 
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Their  mijasion  was  attested  by  holy  selMenial  and  mt^griiy 
of  pvupose,  and  by  the  rapid  and  (humanly  speaking)  tha 
tmaccountable  success  of  their  ministrations. 

Acta  4. 16:  5.  29:  2.  41:  12.  24. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  words  of  Matthew,  John^ 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  are  Divine. 

John  14.  12-14:  20.  21:  Matt.  10.  20:  i  John  4,  6. 

138.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  written  by  com- 
Maikond  panions  of  the  apostles:  Mark  the  convert  of 
Luke.  Peter  (1  Pet.  5.  13)  and  Luke,  the  intimate  friend 
of  PauL  Papias  (flourished  no),  Justin  (died  164),  Irenseus 
(flourished  180),  and  Origen,  all  speak  of  Mark's  Gospel  as 
commonly  received,  and  as  having  been  dictated  or  sanctioned 
by  Peter. 

Luke  and  Paul  resided  in  Palestine  for  two  years,  travelled 
together  during  a  large  part  of  the  apostle's  joumies,  and 
were  together  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Acta  21.  17:  24.  24:  28.  16:  Col.  4.  14:  2  Tim.  4.  11, 
Luke  10.  7  i»  quoted  as  Scripture  in  1  Tim.  5.  18.    IrensDus, 
Tertidlian,  and  Origen,  speak  of  his  Gospel  as  universally 
yeoeived  and  as  sanctioned  by  Paul. 

139.  (3.)  They  represent  the  commission  of  Paul  as  Divine. 

He  was  called  to  the  apostoHc  office,  claimed  apos^ 
of  Pfttti  tolic  authority,  vindicated  his  claims  by  miracles, 

^^^*°**  imparted  supernatural  gifts,  manifested  the  utmost 

disinterestedness,  submitted  to  the  severest  sufferings,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  was  eminently 
fiuccessfuL  He  therefore  claims  to  speak  in  Christ's  namo; 
and  his  words  are  Divine. 

I  Cor.  15.  8:  Acta  26. 12-17:  9. 13-17:  2  Cor.  11. 5:  Gal.  i.  i-ii: 
2.  6:  I  Cor.  2.  10-13:  i  Cor.  7.  40:  Rom,  15.  18,  19:  2  Cor.  12, 12: 
Acta  19.  6:  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14:  2  Cor.  11,  7:  3  Cor.  1.^5:  Qal,  2, 
7-9:  2  Cor.  II.  14-16:  2  Cor.  5. 18-20:  i  Thess.  2.  13. 

.  140.  (4.)  They  represent  the  apostolic  writings  generally  aa 
Divine.    The  apostohc  writings  were  composed  by 
wS^^        Divine  command,  and  in  fulfllment  of  the  commis 
Wvint.  gjQQ  ^g^  writers  had  received. 

T  Theaa.  4. 15:  i  Tim.  4.  i:  Rot.  i.  19:  John  20. 31:  j  Johns.  iJ 
I  Cor.  14.  37« 
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The  apostles  had  the  same  object  in  view  in  their  writings 
as  in  their  preaching. 

Jude  3:  Heb.  13.  32:  i  John  3.  i,  26. 

The  writings  of  the  apostles  set  forth  their  verbal  instructiona 
in  a  permanent  and  condensed  form,  and  they  claim  for  both 
the  same  authority. 

Eph.  3.3-5:  I  John  I.  1-5:  3.  12-14:  John  30.  31:  3  Pot.  1. 15: 
2  Pet.  3.  I,  2 :  2  Theas.  2. 15:  3.  14:  i  CJor.  15.  i.  (3. 13). 

The  writings  of  the  apostles  were  received  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians as  of  equal  authority  with  their  preaching,  and  produced 
similar  effects. 

Acts  15.  19-31:  16.  4:  3  Cor.  7.  8-10:  2  These.  2.  3. 
There  is  evidence  that  from  the  first  the  apostoHc  writings 
were  held  equally  sacred  with  the  Old  Testament»  and  that 
they  were  quoted  as  the  words  of  Qod. 

2  Pet.  3. 15,  16,  and  perhaps  James  4.  5  ''comp.  Gal.  5.  17-21)  : 
James  2.  8  (comp.  Matt.  22.  39), 

141.  (5.)  The  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  Scripture 
Jewish  ft]^  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  Divine. 

jS^sSip-  ^"s*  ^^  ^^®  writers  of  the  New  Testament  imi- 
lure  Divine,  formly  assume  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was 
from  God. 

Christ,  in  John,  4.  22:  Peter,  in  Acts  3. 13:  Paul,  in  Bom.  9.  4. 

They  acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  of  the  revelation  given  to 
Abraham  and  to  Moses. 

Christ,  in  John  8.  56:  Peter,  in  Acta  3  35:  Paul,  in  Gal.  3. 18. 
Christ,  in  Mark  12.  26:  John,  in  John  1. 17:  Paul,  in  3  Cor.  3.  7. 

They  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  the  civil  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Christ,  in  Matt.  15. 4:  Peter,  in  i  Pet.  i,  15,  16:  Paul,  in  Rom.  7. 
22  (see  ver.  7. 12).  Christ,  in  Luke  33.  15,  16:  John,  in  John  19. 
36:  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  9.  8,  9. 

They  represent  Christianity  as  the  completion  of  Judaism, 
and  as  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  Old  Testament  writers 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  what  they  spoke  or  wrote 
was  given  to  them  from  God,  and  published  by  his  command 
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Christ,  in  Matt.  5. 17:  26.  54-56:  Peter,  l3a  Acts  10.  4j:  Paul,  in 
ti)h.  7.  20.  Item.  3.  21:  2  Cor.  3,  6-14.  Ex.  4.  12.  15,  16  • 
Deut.  i8,  i8:  Jer.  i.  6:  Amoa  3.  7,  etc.  ' 

They  maintain  the  Divine  authority  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Scriptures  under  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Bsahns,  and  under  other  equally  fiuniliar 
titles,  ascribing  all  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Matt.  22,  31:  Heb.  13.  5:  Acts  28.  25:  Matt.  22.  43:  Rom.  3. 12: 
John  10.  35:  Gal,  j.  8t  Heb.  3.  7  (comp.  4.  7);  i  Pet.  i.  11. 

142.  Hero  then  we  have  the  first  peculiarity  of  the  Bible. 
Result.  ^*  professes  to  be  a  book  from  God,  speaks  every- 
where with  Divine  authority  and  demands  our 

submission.  It  is  the  one  book,  which  claims  "  God  for  its 
author,  unmixed  truth  for  its  contents,  and  salvation  for  its 
end."  If  we  admit  the  authority  of  our  Lord  as  a  Divine 
teacher,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  established.  If  we  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  deny  the  truth  of  some  of  his 
most  frequent  teachings,  and  with  it  the  Divinity  of  His 
mission. 

143.  As  Holy  Scripture  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  book 
Scripture  the  of  God,  a  Divine  authority,  so  it  claims  to  be  the 
Stiori^  only  authority.  It  is  not  a  rule,  it  is /Ac  rule  both 
_     ,^  ,       of  practice  and  faith.    To  ascertain  its  meaning, 

Result  of  an  -^        ,  ,  xi  •    •  i?  j 

oK)o8ite  we  employ  reason  and  the  opimons  of  good  men, 
'^^^'  and  the  experience  of  a  devout  heart ;  but  no  one 

of  these  helps,  nor  all  combined,  can  be  regarded  as  of  co- 
ordinate authority.  They  are  not  parts  of  the  law,  they  only 
help  to  expound  it.  To  follow  reason  or  opinions,  or  inward 
experience  in  matters  of  faith,  when  their  decisions  contradict 
the  Bible,  is  to  deny  it :  to  follow  them  when  they  add  to  it, 
is  to  admit  another  revelation ;  and  to  make  them  our  nile 
when  they  agree  with  it>  is  to  rest  our  obedience  on  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  not  on  the  truth  of  God.  Faith  ceases 
to  be,  even  in  the  last  case,  submission  to  Divine  authority. 

144.  From  the  following  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  these 

conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  the 
^^^  Bible  itself. 

The  inspired  writers  address  themselves  to  men  of  eveij 
country  and  condition. 
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ProY.  8.  i«4:  Fsiu  49*  i*3:  Horn*  lo.  i3,  13.  Sm  Deut.  29.  29. 
PBa.  78.  5-7. 

The  most  important  parte  of  the  inspired  books  t^ere 
addressed,  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Jews,  in 
their  assemblies ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  New,  to  the  people 
generally,  and  to  the  churches. 

Deut.  5.  23:  31.  34,  26:  Ezek.  33.  30,  31:  Josh.  23.  6:  Jer.  36. 
2-6:  Hab.  2.  2:  Matt.  7.  28:  Acts  5.  20:  Rom.  i.  7  (2  Cor.  !•  i: 
Qal.  I.  2:  Col.  I.  2:  Philip,  i.  i):  Rev.  2.  29. 

The  public  reading  of  these  books  in  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  people,  was  appointed  by  God  both  among  the  Jews 
and  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Deut.  31.  11-131  Josh.  8.  J3-35:  Ezm  7.  6-10:  Neh.  8.  1-8: 
1  Thess.  5.  27:  Col.  4*  16. 

The  private  reading  of  Scripture,  which  was  strongly  incul* 
cated  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  comm^ided  in  the  New. 

Deut.  II.  18-20:  Psa.  19:  Psa.  1.2:  Josh.  i.  8:  Acts  8.  30-35; 
17.  11:  Rom.  15.  4:  1  Tim,  3.  15:  2  Pet.  1. 19. 

Men  are  ultimately  accountable  for  their  rehgious  opinions 
and  practices  to  God. 
Eool.  II.  9:  Rom.  14. 4^X2:  James  4.  i^* 

The  Bible,  on  the  principle  of  man's  responsibility,  ex- 
pressly appeals  to  his  reason. 

I  Sam.  12.  7:  Jer.  2.  9-11:  Mark  7.  14,  16:  i  Cor.  10.  15. 

In  the  New  Testament  especially  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment—in  a  teachable  spirit,  of  course — ^is  represented  as 
essential  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  true  religion. 

Matt.  6.  22,  23:  I  Cor.  14.  20:  Col  i.  9:  Phil.  x.  9,  10:  Acts  17. 
12.    See  I  Pet.  3. 15 :  Rom.  14.  13. 

Men  are  exhorted  in  Scripture  to  bring  all  doctrines  pro- 
posed to  them  and  their  own  character,  to  the  test  of  scrip- 
tural or  apostolic  truth. 

Isa.  8.  20:  I  John  4.  x:  i  Thess.  5.  20,  21:  Eph.  5.  6,  8-10,  17  : 
Col.  2.  18:  Gal.  6.  4,  5:  2  Cor.  13.  5:  i  Cor.  11.  28-31. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  addressing  those  who  had 
the  Old  Testament  in  their  possession,  always  appealed  to  its 
authority.    See  §  141.    Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  condemn 
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all  spiritual  ucurpatioiii  and  point  to  their  teaching  as  the 
ultimate  standard. 
Hatt«  13. 1,  8^10:  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

The  utter  insufficiency  of  unenlightened  reason  to  discover 
or  rightly  to  appreciate  Divine  truth,  makes  it  incompetent 
to  do  more  than  interpret  the  revdation ;  it  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon  it. 

Psa.  19:  I  Cor.  2.  9,  14:  I.  18-25:  Gal.  i.  ii,  12. 

From  the  Oftrliest  times  God  commanded  that  whatever 
was  to  become  a  rule  of  fidth  or  practice,  should  be  com* 
mitted  to  writing. 

Exod,  17. 14:  Deut.  31.  19:  Hos.  8.  12:  Isa.  8. 19,  20. 

The  Inspired  writers  were  guided  to  use  such  language  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  approved. 

Dan,  12.  7-9:  Matt.  10.  19,  20:  i  Pet.  I.  lo-ii:  2  Pet.  i.  21: 
2  Tim.  3. 16:  Heb.  r,  i:  i  Cor.  2.  12,  13. 

Hence  conclusions  are  drawn  fix)m  particular  words. 

I  Cor.  15.  45 :  Heb.  2,  11 :  3.  7-10. 

Any  attempt  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from  the  words  of 
God  is  denounced. 

Deut.  4.  2:  12.  32  (Heb.  13.  i):  Prov.  30.  5,  6:  Rev.  22.  18,  19 
(Gal.  3.  15). 

The  oral  traditions  of  the  Jews,  which  were  censured  both 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  condemned  by  our  Lord. 

Isa.  29. 13,  14:  Matt.  15.  2-9. 

If  the  comparatively  imperfect  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  sufficient  for  man's  instruction  and  salva* 
tio'i^  much  more  are  the  fuller  discoveries  of  the  New. 

PiMi.  19,  7-11:  119.  130:  9.  104:  Prov.  32.  19-21:  John  20.  30, 
31:1  John  I.  34:  I  Cor,  15.  1-4. 

An  examination  of  these  passages  will  prove  that  tho- 
Scriptures  are  our  only  rule,  that  we  are  bound  to  study 
them,  and  that  according  to  our  use  of  this  blesi^g  they  will^ 
beoome  the  "  savour  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.*^' 

•  See  for  these  passages  in  dot«U  Morren'i  Biblical  Theology,. 
part  I,  Oa  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
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145.  Tli^e  Are  among  tHe  first  principles  of  Protesiaiiiistn. 
Not  the  It  claims  for  us  the  right,  and  it  enforces  the  duty^ 
*?theM^.  ^^  examining  the  Bible  for  ourseives.  But  be  it 
dpiesbut  remembered,  that  our  safety  lies  not  iu  the  ac- 
!ton*dP^m  knowledgment  of  these  principles,  but  in  the 
can  save.  application  of  them ;  and  in  the  consequent  belief 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  Bible  reveaJs. 

Sec  a.  Inspiration. 

X46.  The  general  truth  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  of 

Divine  origin  and  authority  is  sometimes  expressed 

nsp       ^    ^  another  form,  and  they  are  said  to  be  inspired. 

Holy  men  spoke  or  wrote  them  as  they  were  moved  by  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

147.  Whatever  refers  to  the  explanation  of  this  truth— 

as,  how  men  were  inspired,  and  whether  the  same 

kind  of  inspiration  was  needed  in  each  case — is 

theory,  and  is  concerned  with  questions  rather  curious  than 

useful.    The  truth  itself  is  all  that  is  fully  revealed. 

Among  the  heathen  and  iminspired  Jews  it  was  generallj 
Ancient  ^^^^  ^^^^  while  inspired  men  were  under  the 
?iew«.  Divine  impulse,  all   voluntary   action   was   sus- 

pended. Among  the  early  Christians  the  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration was  held  rather  practically  than  speculatively,  though 
they  generally  maintained  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  when 
inspired,  exercised  their  ordinary  mental  powers.  On  the 
mode  or  kinds  of  inspiration  they  said  Httle.  When  the 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  however,  began  in  modem  times  to 
be  questioned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  more 
closely  examined.  The  facts  were  generally  admitted,  but 
the  theory  or  comprehensive  statement  which  best  embodied 
and  accounted  for  them,  was  a  topic  regarded  as  open  to 
discussion.  See  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  in  Westcott's 
Gospel  Harmony. 

Some  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  sacred  books 
Modem  word  for  word,*  as  we  have  them  in  the  original 
views.  languages  :  others,   however,    holding  that   this 

theoiy  went  beyond  the  facts,  and  was  inconsistent  with  the 
diversities  of  style,  the  varying  quotations,  and  the  very 
professions  of  the  writers  themselves. 

*  Advocates  ot  verbal  dictation,  aro  Colomy,  Htddune,  and  aihtta. 
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A.  few  taught  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible 
were  given  by  inspiration,  while  the  arguments  and  illustra* 
tions  were  of  human  origin  ;*  to  which  it  is  a  sufficient  reply, 
that  unless  we  are  told  what  truths  are  fundamental,  this 
theory  throws  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  disrepute^  and  is 
inoonsistent  with  those  texts  which  represent  it  as  an  autho« 
lity  in  religious  matters. 

Others,  again,  held  that  those  parts  of  the  Bible  whoso 
moral  tendency  is  obviously  good  ai*e  Divine,  but  not  the 
rest ;  a  theory  which  strips  the  Bible  of  all  authority,  and 
supposes  man  to  have  right  notions  of  what  is  morally  good 
before  he  can  use  the  Bible.^ 

Another  and  much  more  rational  theory  is  one  which  Dr. 
Various  Doddridge  and  many  modem  theologians'  have 
kinds  ot  sanctioned.  In  this  theory  there  are  supposed  to 
be  different  kinds  of  inspiration ;  the  first  and  highest  pro- 
viding  for  the  revelation  of  things  not  previously  known  to 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  second,  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  writers  agjEunst  error  in  exhibiting  doctrines  and  facts 
-with  which  they  were  abeady  acquainted ;  and  the  thirds 
conferring  Divine  authority  by  the  approbation  of  inspired 
men,  on  parts  of  writings  originally  composed  without  inspi- 
ration. 

This  theory  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  results  from 
another  which  many  have  preferred.  They  main- 
without  tain  that  holy  men  wrote  in  obedience  to  Divine 
^^^^^'  command,  and  that  in  writing  they  were  kept 
free,  we  know  not  how,  from  all  error,  whether  they  taught 
ti-uths  previously  unknown  to  them,  or  published  truths  and 
facts  already  familiar.  In  this  theory,  which  is  indeed  rather 
a  statement  of  the  fact  than  a  theory  in  relation  to  it,  inspi' 
ration  is  ascribed  to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  while  revelation 
is  confined  to  those  acts  of  the  Spirit  by  which  truths  pre- 
vipusly  unknown  were  communicated  to  men.  All  Scripture 
is  inspired^  and  the  new  truths  of  Scripture  are  revealed ;  or, 
as  Thomas  Scott  expressed  it,  inspiration  discovers  new  truth 
(tills  we  call  revelation),  and  superintends  the  communication 
of  the  old.    This  distinction  it  is  convenient  to  retain. 

•  I*riestley,  and  even  Burnet:  see  on  the  Articles,  Art.  6. 

*  Kant,  •  Bishop  D.  Wilson,  etc 
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148.  These  (except  the  last)  are  theories  of  inspiratioD. 
Scripture  The  fact  which  they  have  to  emhodj  and  explain 
«i**°^'  is  that  Scripture  is  everywhere  the  utterance — Uie 
word— of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  it  expresses  the  v«rir  ideas 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended.  It  is  <ftw  gift  which  the 
inspired  writers  professed  to  have  received.  Their  writiiigs 
are  God-inspired,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  sound  views  on  this  question,  "  animated  through 
and  through  by  the  Spirit."— 2>c  Wette. 

149.  Old  Testament  writers,  for  example,  claim  it  for  them- 

Scriptnre       Selves. 

proof  of  the        Exod.  4.  15,  16:   19.  9:   Lev.  passim!  Deut.  4.  2: 
Num.  33.  13:  2  Sam.  23.  2 :  Jer.  i.  7-9:  Ezek.  3.  4-10: 
Mio,  3.  8,  etc. 

New  Testament  writers  claim  it  for  the  old,  and  also  for 
themselves. 

2  Pet.  I.  20,  21:  Luke  i.  20:  i  Pet.  i.  11:  Acts  i.  16:  28.  25  : 
Heb.  3.  7. 

John  14.  26 :  16.  13,  14:  I  Cor.  2.  13  :  14.  37 J  i  Thes.  2.  13  : 
4.  8 :  2  Pet.  3.  I,  2,  etc. 

15a  The  gift,  however,  admitted  in  the  sacred  writers,  of 
Whatinppi-  diligent  and  faithful  research,*  of  the  expression 
raUonaUows.  ^f  the  Same  thought  in  different  words;**  of  such 
dififerences  (not  discrepancies)  between  the  accounts  of  in- 
spired men  as  would  be  Ukely  to  arise  from  the  different 
stand-points  of  each;®  of  quotations  from  other  inspired 
authorities;*  of  the  employment  of  uninspired  documents; 

•  Luke  1. 1-4, 

*»  Compare  Matt.  26.  26,  27 :  Luke  22.  19,  20,  and  i  Cor,  11.  24 
25 :  and  Matt.  3.  17:  Mark  i.  11,  and  Luke  3.  22.  To  this  daas 
belong  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  These  are  taken  eitl^er 
from  the  LXX,  without  giving  the  exact  words,  and  even  when 
that  version  is  not  verbally  accurate,  or  sometimes  (when  the  arigio%l 
diflfers  from  the  Greek)  from  the  Hebrew  direct.  The  quotations 
are  rather  substantially  than  Hterally  accurate,  see  chap.  6. 

«  See  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  Part  ii. 

•  Psa.  108.  and  Psa.  57.  7-1 1 :  60.5-12:  Gen.,  chaps.  10.  11.  and 
I  Chron.  1.  17,  etc.:  2  Kings  18.  13-37,  and  Isa.  36.  1-22 :  Mio.  4: 
Isa.  2:  also  Chron.,  with  Kings  and  Sam.  Eichhorn  has  givMi  a 
list  of  such  quotations. 

•  Josh.  10.  13:  Numb.  21.  14:  Jud©  9,  14,  15, 
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and  of  peculiarities  of  style  and  maxmer  arisiog  from  diver- 
sities of  intellectual  structure  and  from  educational  or  other 
influences,  such  as  may  be  observed  on  a  comparison  of 
£zekiel  and  Isaiah,  of  John  and  Paul.  Add  to  these  facts 
that  the  inspired  writers  were  sometimes  imcertain  of  the 
precise  meaning  or  application  of  their  message,'  and  that 
this  message  was  deliverod  in  language  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  i^fHroved,^  and  we  have  the  Scripture  facts  on  this  doo- 
trine.  These  &cts  it  is  the  business  of  theory,  if  a  theory 
must  be  framed,  to  embody  and  explain* 

Sec  3.  The  Canon. 

151.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  books  of  Scrijv 
^^^  ture  is  sometimes  put  in  another  form,  and  it  i« 
Scriptnra  asked  whether  the  whole  belong  to  the  Canon  ;  a 
how  proved,  question  settled,  if  it  is  once  proved  that  they  are 
the  production  of  inspired  men.  It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed, 
tiiat  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  books  by  first  proving 
'their  canonicity ;  the  church  has  received  them,  and  there- 
fore they  are  Divine.  The  reverse,  however,  is  tiie  accurate 
order.  They  are  Divine,  and  therefore  the  church  has  re- 
ceived them.  The  books  are  now  received  as  canonical 
because  we  have  satis&ctory  evidence  of  their  inspiration ; 
and  if  there  had  been  other  books  not  recognised  in  the 
present  canon,  but  demonstrably  of  Divine  origin,  we  should 
be  bound  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  rest. 

153.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  canonicity  of  the  books 
A  tbree-foid  of  Scripture  is  three-fold.  Is  each  book  the  pro- 
queeUon.  duction  of  its  professed  author  1  is  it  authentic  1 
and  was  the  writer  in  composing  it  under  the  special  guidance 
of  the  Spirit)  Genuineness  and  authenticity  are  both  in- 
volved; and  though  the  present  section  is  placed  between 
the  sections  on  those  subjects,  the  argument  needs  the  facts 
of  both. 

*  I  Pet.  I.  10,  II:  Dan.  12.  8:  00  also  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  are  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture, 
Acta  7.  33:  2  Tim.  3,  8:  Heb.  9.  4,  that  the  pot  was  golden:  Heb. 
13.  31,  the  worda  of  Hoses:  £EMta  in  11.  37,  etc.)  so  the  burial  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Sychem,  Acts  7.  15. 

^  I  Pet.  1. 10,  ix:  Dan.  X3. 8:  2  Tim.  3«  z6:  Heb,  1. 1:  i  Cor.  a. 
ta,  13.    See  §  144. 

S3 
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153.  We  begin  "With  the  New  Testament. 

lu  the  early  church  many  writings  were  extant  professing 
n  6  ll  ^  ^^^  ^^  account  of  the  hfe  and  character  of  our 
ospe  L^j.^.  |j^^  £q^jj.  Qjjiy  y^^YQ  received  as  authori- 
tative. It  was  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  these  were  the 
productions  of  the  EvangeHsts  whose  names  they  bear:  the 
Qospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  being  respectively  penned  under 
the  care  of  Peter  and  PauL  The  apostle  John  moreover  is 
recorded  to  have  acknowledged  publicly  the  authority  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  and  added  his  own  to  complete  them. 
These  books,  therefore,  were  written  by  apostles  to  whom 
our  Saviour  specially  promised  his  Spirit  that  He  might  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  bring  to  their  remembrance  whatever  He 
himself  had  told  them,  and  qualify  them  to  give  his  gospel  to 
the  world. 

In  the  same  way,  though  less  directly,  John  is  supposed  to 
The  Acta.  ^^®  attested  the  book  of  Acts.' 
The  Epiattet  So  of  the  Epistles  of  PauL  There  are  thirteen 
of  PaaL  of  them  which  bear  his  name.  Other  disciples  were" 
witnesses  of  his  having  written  them.*  Generally  he  wrote 
by  an  amanuensis,  who  also  became  a  witness  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  writings  f  in  these  instances  he  added  his  sub- 
scription and  salutation.*^  His  Epistles  were  sent  by  private 
messengers.*  Nine  of  them  moreover  were  addressed  to 
public  bodies.  The  earliest  of  them  he  commanded  to  be  read 
in  the  public  assembly,  the  second,  and  indeed  all  the  rest, 
were  read  in  pubhc  too  /  and  we  know  from  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Clement,  and  especially  from  Peter,  that  his  Epis- 
tles were  regarded  as  inspired  Scripture,  and  read  with  the 
Law  and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  of 
the  New.*  To  complete  this  evidence  it  should  be  added  that 
the  language  of  Peter  was  used  by  him  after  all  the  Epistles 

*  See  the  evidence  in  Wordsworth  on  the  Canon,  pp.  156-160, 

*  I  ThesB.  I.  I  :  2  Thess.  i.  i. 

*  Rom.  16.  32.  *  Col.  4.  18  :  i  Cor.  16.  21. 

*  Rom.  16.  i:  Appendix:  Col.  4.  7,  8:  Appendix:  Eph.  6.  3i: 
Philip.  2.  25. 

f  I  ThesB.  5.  27:  2  Thesfl.  2,  15:  3.  6,  14:  2  Cor.  i.  13:  CoL 
4.  16. 

'  Ign.  to  Eph.  chap.  12:  Polyc.  to  Phil.  j.  ir,  12:  Clem,  to  Cor.  i. 
c  47:  2  Pet.  3.  15,  16. 
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of  Paul  to  the  churches  had  been  written,*^  and  that  he 
appUes  to  them  a  name  (''Scripture")  which,  though  occur- 
ring fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  is  never  appUed  to  any 
other  than  the  present  canonical  books.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  these  Epistles  are  Paul's,  and  that  they 
have  what  Paul  claimed  for  them  (§  139),  and  what  the  early 
church  and  a  chief  apostle  ascribed  to  them,  inspired  and 
therefore  canonical  authority.  They  are  not  the  words  which 
man  teaches :  they  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  mentioned  thus  far 
Anuiego-  were  deemed,  as  soon  as  pubhshed,  to  be  Divine,  as 
DeuSwo^  were  i  Peter  and  i  John.  The  remaining  books 
CanonkaL  of  the  New  Testament  were  called,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  20),  Antilegomena,  or,  from  their  forming  a  part  of 
the  Canon,  only  after  a  second  revision,  the  Deutero-Cano- 
nicaL  That  position  in  the  Canon  they  gained  gradually ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they  were  received  by 
most  of  the  churches,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  they 
were  received  by  all. 

The  special  evidence  of  each  book  it  is  not  necessary  to 
,^  give  now.  The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  doubts 

UAt/y^^^'  which  existed  had  reference  not  to  the  canonidty 
questfoned.  ^£  ^j^g  writings  of  James,  Cephas,  John,  and  Jude, 
but  to  the  question  whether  the  writings  bearing  their  names 
were  really  written  by  them.  Nor  can  these  doubts  excite 
surprise.  The  subject  was  one  of  deep  interest.  Many  spu- 
rious compositions  were  abroad  under  the  names  of  these 
very  apostles.^  Apostolic  teaching  might  be  quoted  in 
defence  of  caution.'  The  internal  evidence  of  the  authorship 
of  these  Epistles  is  peculiar ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for 
example,  is  without  the  author's  name,  and  differs  in  style 
from  most  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul:  the  style  of  2  Peter 
differs  in  the  same  way  from  the  style  of  the  first  Epistle. 
In  James  and  Jude  the  authors  are  described  not  as  apostles 
but  as  '^ servants"  of  Christ,  while  in  2  and  3  John  the 
writer  describes  himself  as  a  presbyter  or  elder,  not  as  an 
apostle.    Jude  also  refem  to  stories  which  were  supposed  to 

*  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Peter,  who  suffered  martyrdom  tlie 
iame  year  as  Paul,  2  Pet.  i.  14. 

*  Jonea  on  the  Canon,  i.  37-45.    *  ^  Thees,  a.  i,i-,  i  John  4.  x. 
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be  contained  in  apocryphal  writings.  All  these  Epistles  more- 
over  were  addressed  either  to  Christianji  generally  or  to 
private  persons,  not  to  particular  ohnrohes.  No  body  of 
men,  therefore,  were  interested  in  preserving  them,  aiid 
external  evidence  in  their  fovour  was  necessarily  scanty.  All 
these  causes  of  doubt  did  operate  as  we  know.  In  ^e  end 
there  was  universal  conviction ;  imd  the  very  doubts  which 
deferred  the  reception  of  a  small  portion  of  Scripture  in 
certain  parts  of  the  early  church  now  serve  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  rest. 

154.  These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  of  ai^gu* 
Nfttaro  of  ment  by  which  the  canonioity  of  the  New  Testa- 
proot  ment  is  proved.  Let  it  be  shown  that  they  were 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  their  authors  wrote  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidence  of  the  canonioity  of 
the  books  is  complete. 

As  purt  of  the  evidence, — in  some  sense  a  subordinate 
Evidence  of  P*^>  ^^^  *^®  claims  and  character  of  the  books 
churches  or  themselves  supply  the  chief  evidence— it  may  be 
bo¥?tai-  added,  that  the  books  which  now  form  the  Canon 
portant.  y^Qi^Q  read  from  the  first  in  Christian  assemblies 
as  of  Divine  authority,"  that  ecclesiastieal  authors  quote 
largely  from  them,^  and  that  they  constituted  the  canonical 
books  of  the  early  church. 

155.  Between  the  years  200  A.  i>.  and  400  A.  D.  fifteen  eata- 
Andent  logues  of  such  books  were  published.  Of  these, 
lists.  six—those  of  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Ruffin,  Aus- 
tin, the  third  Covmcil  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite—agree 
with  the  present  Canon :  three,  those  of  Cyril,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  omit  the  book  of  Bevelation 
only ;  one — that  of  Caius,  probably  196 — omits  James,  2  Peter, 
3  John,  and  Hebrews ;  another,  that  of  Origen,  <Hnits  James 
and  Jude,  though  he  elsewhere  owns  them.  The  catalogue  of 
EusebiuB  marks  Junes  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  Johxi,  and 
Revelation,  as  doubted  by  some.  Philastrius  omits  Hebrews 
and  Revelation;  Amphilochius  inserts  all,  but  marks  the 
Antilegomena^  he  himself  deeming  the  Hebrews  genuine,  and 

'  Lardner,  ii.  132,  526.  *  Lardner,  fi.  53,  72,  93,  1(9. 
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Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hebrews  onlj  as  doubtful,  and  that 
Epistle  he  elsewhere  receives/ 

Add  to  this  eyidence  the  authority  of  the  Peshito  and  of 
the  early  Latin  versions.  The  former  contains  all  our  present 
books,  except  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  Bevelation ; 
and  the  latter  included  probably  all  the  books  afterwards 
inserted  in  Jerome's  version. 

156.  Though  the  opinion  of  the  early  church  is  called  sub- 
P^,^^  ordinate  or  indirect  evidence,  that  opinion  has 
canonicity  often  been  regarded  as  suf&cient  to  decide  the 
not  itself '  canonicity  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  recep- 
decisive.  ^jq^  Qf  these  books  by  the  churches  was  taken  as 
proof  of  their  inspiration ;  just  as  the  decision  of  a  competent 
legal  tribunal  would  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  any 
fact  proved  before  it,  or  as  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician  might  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  some 
demonstration.  This  practice,  however,  must  not  turn  our 
attention  from  the  real  nature  of  the  proof.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  authority,  but  of  evidence.  To  reckon  a  book 
canonical,  because  a  council  or  a  church  has  pronounced  it 
so,  is  neither  logical  nor  scripturaiL  Our  wisdom  is  to  use 
such  a  decision  (according  to  its  intrinsic  worth)  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  claims  of  the  book  itself.  The 
canonicity  of  each  book — ^its  right,  that  is,  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon — ^is  a  question  as  large  as  the  question  of  its  Divin 
authority,  and  iuvolveb  a  consideration  of  the  same  evidence. 
Of  that  evidence  early  opinion  is  only  part ;  an  important  part, 
doubtless,  for  the  utmost  care  was  taken  &om  the  first  in 
discriminating  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  ;  but  it  is  only 
part.     It  may  aid,  it  must  not  control  our  decisions. 

157.  The  canonicity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  best  esta- 
Canonicity  of  blished  by  the  New.  Our  Lord  received  as  Scrip' 
mOTtOToSred  *"^  "^^^  *^®  ^^^^  delivered  to  Him  as  Scripture^ 
from  New.  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Jew  as  consisting  chiefly  in  his  possession  of  the  "oracles  oa 
God."  As  an  evidence  of  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations*  and  of  the  sanction  given  in  the  New  Testament 

*  These  authorities  may  be  seen  in  the  origLaal  in  Wordsworth  on 
the  Canon,  Appendix  A.  Thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  are  referred  to 
in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  i.  T\-ib, 
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to  the  Old,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  former  liaA  not  less 
than  363  direct  quotations  from  the  latter,  and  that  these 
quotations  are  taken  from  almost  every  book.  The  obvions 
allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  are  even  more  numerous, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  350.    See  chap,  vi.,  §  x. 

158.  That  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Canon  was  fixed  as 
FhUoand  &^  present  is  established  by  decisive  evidence. 
Joeephus.  j^  addition  to  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
from  particular  books,  Josephus  and  Philo  both  testify  to  ihe 
books  themselves,  and  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Jews 
regarded  them ;  the  former  expressly  stating  that  the  Canon 
he  was  setting  down  was  received  by  all  Jews,  that  they  all 
would  contend  for  it  to  the  death,  and  that  none  had  ever 
dared  to  increase  or  diminish  or  change  them.  (Cont.  Ap.  i.  8.) 

159.  Testimonies  no  less  decisive  will  be  foimd  in  the  neict 
tiiflta  P*"^^P^    ^  examining  this    list  it  must  be 

remembered  that  when  certain  books  are  omitted 
fit)m  professed  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  each  of  those  books  was 
included  in  the  preceding  book ;  Esther,  for  example,  in 
Nehemiah,  Buth  in  Judges,  and  Lamentations  in  Jeremiah. 
The  fact  that  some  books  are  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  accounted  for  on  the  simple  principle  that  the  writers 
had  no  occasion  to  quote  them.  That  all  our  present  books 
were  included  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  is  undoubted,  and  as  such  they  are  quoted  under  the 
usual  Jewish  division. 

160.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

The  New  Testament,  which  is  really  authoritative,  refers  to  all  Scrip- 
Ancient  Old  ^^^®  under  the  threefold  division  of  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Testament  Writings.  It  also  appeals  to  each  of  the  books,  except 
Buth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
perhaps  Lamentations.  The  version  of  the  LXX,  which  is  evidence, 
includes  them  all.  The  son  of  Sirach,  b.c.  130,  mentions  the 
threefold  division  :  as  does  Philo,  a.c.  41,  quoting  from  all  except 
Buth,  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  La- 
mentations, Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Josephus,  b.  a.d.  3  7,  eniuneratos 
them  according  to  their  classes,  including  all  the  present  books. 
Jfelito,  177,  mentions  all  except  Esther  and  Lamentations.  Orijen, 
7 JO,  mentions  all  without  exception.        Athanasius,  326,  mention? 
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til  except  Esth^.  '  Cyril  (Jeruaalem),  348,  mentions  all,  as  alBo 
the  CoimcUof  Laodioea,  363 ;  Epiphanius,  368;  and  Hilary  of  Poiotiers^ 
370.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  370,  mentions  all  except  Esther;  as 
does  Anq^ilochius,  3  70.  The  Apostolio  Canons,  of  uncertain  date, 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  this  century,  mentions  all;  as  also 
the  Apostolic  Constitittions.    These  are  Greek  authorities. 

Of  Latin  authorities,  the  chief  are  Jerome,  392:  Rufin,  397:  3rd 
Council  of  Carthage,  397:  and  Augustine,  395:  and  all  agree  in  enu- 
merating the  whole. 

161.  How  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  preserved, 
is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  we  can  but  give  the  moat 
probable  solution. 

The  books  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  Tabernacle  with 
Old  *^®  *^^  ^^  ^®  covenant,  and  were  kept  there 
Testament  during  the  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
preserved,  afterwards  in  Jerusalem.*  To  the  same  sanctuary 
were  successively  consigned  the  various  historical  and  pro- 
phetic books,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David.  On 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  Solomon  deposited  in  it  the 
earliest  books,*  and  enriched  the  collection  with  the  inspired 
productions  of  his  own  pen.  After  his  days,  a  succession  of 
prophets  arose,  Jonah,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and  Habbakuk.  Thej 
all  flourished  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  en 
larged  the  volume  of  inspiration  by  valuable  additions.  About 
420  years  after  the  temple  was  built,  it  was  burnt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. What  became  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures is  not  known.  In  Babylon,  however,  Daniel  speaks  of  the 
book  of  the  law  as  familiar  to  him,  and  also  of  Jeremiah,  and 
of  other  prophets."  Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  released  from  captivity,  rebuilt  tlv* 
temple,  and  restored  Divine  worship,  being  encouraged  to  per- 
severe by  the  exhortations  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

About  50  years  after  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Ezra  is  re- 
corded by  tradition  to  have  made  a  collection  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  he  certainly  took  great  pains  to  expoimd  and  en- 
force the  ancient  law  (see  Neh.  8.  i,  3,  9).    To  this  collec^tion 

*  Deut.  31.  9,  26:  Josh.  24.  26:  I  Sam.  10.  25. 

*  2  Kings  22.  8:  Isa.  34.  16. 

*  Dan.  9.  2,  II.  In  these  XMtssages  the  word  book  or  a  book  ia 
more  properly  "  the  book." 
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were  added  (probably  by  l^mon  tbe  Jtist,)  the  writiiigfl  ol 
Ezra  himself,  with  those  of  Nehemiah  and  Halachi,  and  tLua 
was  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  for,  from  the 
days  of  Malachi,  no  prophet  arose  tiU  John  the  Baptist,  who 
connected  the  two  covenants,  and  of  whom  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  should  precede  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  MaL  3.  i. 

The  collection  of  the  canonical  books,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  a  body  which  included 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  afterwards, 
Simon  the  Just.  The  existence  and  labours  of  this  body  are 
distinctly  referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings. 

After  the  captivity,  synagogues  were  established  in  Judea, 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  copies  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures were  so  greatly  multiplied,  as  to  make  the  preservation  ol 
particular  MSS.  rather  a  question  of  curiosity,  than  of  his- 
torical importance.*  The  early  existence  and  history  of  the 
LXX,  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

162.  K  we  examine  by  these  tests  the  books  called  Apo- 
TheApociy-  cryphal,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  reject  their 
v^^  authority  as  Divine. 

163.  Externally  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

External  They  are  not  found  in  any  catalogue  of  canonical 

evidence.  writings,  made  during  the  first  four  centuries  after 
Christ ;  nor  were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
till  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Trent,  1545.  Philo  never 
quotes  them  as  he  does  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Josephus 
expressly  excludes  them.^  The  Jewish  church  never  received 
them  as  part  of  the  Canon,  and  they  are  never  quoted  either 
by  our  Lord,  or  by  his  apostles,  a  fact  the  more  striking,  as 
Paul  thrice  quotes  heathen  poets.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  last  inspired  prophet  closes  his  predictions,  by  recom- 
mending to  his  countrymen  the  books  of  Moses,  and  intimates, 
that  no  other  messenger  is  to  be  expected  by  them  till  the 
coming  of  the  second  Elijah.* 

Against 'this  decisive  external  evidence,  must  be  placed  the 
fiswt,  that  particular  books  have  been  quoted  as  canonical  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Fathers. 

Baruch  alone  is  quoted  as  canonical  by  OAgen,  Athanaeius, 

*  See  Stuart  on  the  Canon,  and  Havemick'fl  Introduction  io  the 
Old  Testament,  Edin.  p.  18-22. 

*»  Cent.  Apion.  i.  8.  •  Mat.  4.  4-6 
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OjtU,  and  Epiphanius*  Of  the  Latin  church,  Augustine 
alone  quotes  as  cimoni<»]^  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
E<cclesiasticus,  and  i  and  2  Maccabees.  By  other  writers  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  the  books  are  not  cited,  or  their 
canonicity  is  denied. 

164.  Internal  evidence,  moreover,  is  against  their  inspira- 
Internal  ^^OTL  Divine  authority  is  claimed  by  nbne  of  the 
evidence.  writers :  and  by  some  it  is  virtuaUy  disowned." 
The  books  contain  statements  at  variance  with  history,**  self- 
contradictoiy,*  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines**  and  precepts  of 
Scripture.' 

165.  For  historical  purposes,  and  for  "  instruction  of  man- 
How  far  ners,"  so  far  as  they  exemphfy  the  spirit  aaid  pre- 
naefbi.  cepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  books  are  of  value.  But 
they  are  without  authority,  and  form  no  part  of  the  rule  of 
ftiith. 

166.  The  Utility  and  relative  importance  of  these  books 
ReUtive  EQay  be  further  explained.  The  whole  illustrate 
S*the8e°^  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews,  their 
books.  taste,  their  rehgious  character,  and  their  govern- 
ment :  while  some  of  the  books  explain  ancient  prophecies, 
and  prove  the  fulfilment  of  them,  and  others  exhibit  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  and  principles  of  uninspired  men. 

Of  least  value  are  ist  and  2nd  Esdras,  Tobit^  Judith,  Esther,. 
Susanna,  and  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  These  books 
contain  indications  of  childish  credulity,  or  of  wilful  disregard 
of  truth. 

*  2  Mac.  3.  23:  15.38:  Prol.  of  Eccles. 

*»  Baruch  i.  2,  compared  with  Jer.  43.  6,  7.  Tho  story  of  Bel 
and  ihe  Dragon  contradicts  the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into 
the  lions'  den. 

*  Comp.  I  Mac.  6.  4-16:  2  Mac.  i.  13-16:  2  Mac.  9.  28,  as  to  the 
place  where  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died.  The  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  pretends  that  it  was  composed  by  Solomon,  and  quotes 
Isa.  13.  1 1- 1 8. 

*  Prayers  for  the  dead  sanctioned,  2  Mao.  12.  43-45.  Justifi- 
cation by  works  involved,  Tob.  12.  8,  g:  2  Esd.  8.  33. 

*  Lying  sanctioaed,  Tob.  ^,  12 :  12.  15.  Soidde  is  spoken  of  as  a 
manful  act,  2  Mat,  14.  42:  MUMinatioB  is  commended,  Judith  9 
2-^  comp.  Qen.  49.  7:  aad  iMgieal  incazttaitions  sanctioned,  Tob< 
6.  16,  17. 
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An  intermediate  place  is  due  to  the  book  of  Baruch,  tlie 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manassoh. 
The  authorship  of  these  books  ia  uncertain,  and  they  contain 
several  mistakes ;  but  they  were  probably. written  with  sin- 
cere intentions,  and  they  show  the  views  which,  in  that  age, 
were  entertained  of  personal  religion* 

The  remaining  books  claim  a  higher  place.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  though  not  written  by  the  Preacher,  was  probably 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  his  writings,  and  contains  many 
striking  counsels.  Ecclesiasticus,  avowedly  uninspired,  is 
often  eicellent.  To  the  student  it  is  also  useful,  as  shew- 
ing how  the  Jews  expounded  their  law,  what  hopes  had 
originated  in  the  Divine  promises,  and  by  what  motives  the 
practice  of  godliness  was  enforced.  The  ist  book  of  the 
Maccabees  gives  the  history  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews, 
imder  the  illustrious  family  from  whom  its  name  is  taken.  It 
contains  many  examples  of  heroic  faith,  and  may  be  perused 
with  the  same  design  as  any  other  portion  of  authentic  his- 
tory. The  2nd  Book  is  less  accurate  than  the  ist,  historically 
and  morally ;  but  it  illustrates  the  firm  confidence  of  the  Jews 
in  a  future  life,  and  records  several  instances  of  devoteduess 
to  the  religion  and  institutes  of  the  law. 

For  an  account  of  other  Apocryphal  books  see  Fabricii  Codex 
Pseudigr.  V.  T.  1 713-41,  and  Codex  Pa.  N.  T.  1713-22,  with  Birch's 
Auctarium,  1804,  or  Jones  on  the  Canon. 

Sec.  4.  Scripture  Evidences, 

167.  All  that  has  been  advanced  thus  far  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  is  taken  from  Scripture  itself.  We  have  only 
arranged  and  given  expression  to  its  claims.  The  evidence  by 
which  those  claims  are  sustained,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry.  We  can  but  touch  upon  it  here,  and 
must  be  content  to  refer  to  various  authors  for  ampler  in- 
formation. 

x68.  We  have  akeady  seen  that  Scripture  is  genuine,  and 
What  evi-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  earhest  times,  its  various  books  w^re 
^^  tf  itv  ^®^®iv®<^  ^  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they 
IskiToivedin  bear.  Ordinarily,  nothing  more  would  have  been 
genuineness,  proved  by  this  process  ;  but  in  this  case  the  evi- 
dence of  genuineness  is  also  evidence  of  authenticity.    The 
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truth  of  the  general  narratiYe,  its  aathenticity,  is  invohred  in 
the  very  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  record.  The  books 
are  quoted  and  copied  as  history,  and  were  received  as  such, 
while  witnesses  of  most  of  the  transactions  they  describe  were 
living.  That  Palestine  was  under  the  Boman  yoke,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Herod,  Christ  was  bom,  that  he  professed 
to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  Gk}d.  that  he  dahned  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  that  these  miracles  were  always  beneficent, 
that  they  sustained  a  moraUty  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Gtentiles,  and  novel  even  to  the  Jews,  that  he  had  several  fol- 
lowers, that  he  was  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  that 
many  hundreds,  believing  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead» 
became  his  disciples,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his 
disciples  were  scattered  over  the  whole  Boman  world,  that 
(in  short)  all  the  main  statements  of  the  Gk>spel  history  are 
&ct8,  is  involved  (whatever  be  thought  of  their  spiritual 
significancy)  in  the  very  genuineness  of  the  record.  The 
whole  was  deemed  historically  true :  so  that,  while  many 
rejected  the  gospel^  the  facts,  on  which  in  one  sense  it  was 
founded,  were  acknowledged  by  all. 

169.  An  explanation  of  previous  evidence  (§  16,)  will  make 
this  statement  clear.  In  the  first  four  centuries 
evSencOTof  WO  have  upwards  of  fifty  authors  who  testify 
genuineness,  to  facts  told  or  implied  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. The  whole  or  fragments  of  the  writings  of  these 
authors  remain.  The  writings  of  about  fifty  others  referred 
to  by  Jerome  (392)  have  perished.  These  authors  belong  to 
ail  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pyrenees, 
fit)m  Northern  Germany  to  the  African  Sahara.  They  speak 
the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  tongues.  They  repre- 
sent the  behef  of  large  bodies  of  professed  Christians,  and  no 
less  the  admissions  of  multitudes  who  were  not  Christians. 
They  agree  in  quoting  Scripture  as  genuine  and  true.  They 
refer  to  it  as  a  distmct  volume,  universally  received.  They 
comment  upon  it  and  expound  iti  They  refer  to  it  as  Divine. 
Heretics  who  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  faithful 
reodved  the  narrative  of  the  facts,  and  differed  only  on  the 
doctrines  which  they  supposed  those  &ots  to  embody ;  and 
even  infidels  who  denied  the  fedth  founded  their  denial  upon 
the  very  facts  which  our  present  record  contains.  So  general 
had  a  beief  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  become,  that  we  find 
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J.  Martjr  (i6^)  obserrin^  that  in  trmry  Baiion  pn^rers  tnd 
thaoksgiyings  were  offered  to  the  Fathw  by  the  nmne  of 
Jesus ;  while  pvly  fifty  years  later  TertuUian  states  that  in 
almost  erery  city  Christians  formed  the  majority. 

Heathoi  and  Jewifdx  writers^  without  speaking  of  the  New 
HefttiMn  Testament,  and  without  giTing  any  evidence  there- 
tesumooies.  foj^  q£  j^s  genuineness,  confirm  in  a  general  way 
the  narratives  of  the  Hfe  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  disciples, 
or  incid«itally  illustrate  tibem.  Josephus  in  his  Annals  (aj>. 
37-93X  Tacitus  in  his  History  (aj>.  100),  Suetonius  in  his 
Biographical  fetches  (a.d.  117),  Juvenal  in  his  Satires  (▲.]>. 
ia8),  and  Pliny  in  his  Letters  {A.,t.  103),  all  confirm  the  his- 
torical statements  of  the  sacred  story.  Luieed  there  is  no 
transaction  of  ancient  history  that  can  exhibit  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  evidence  by  whkh  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  is 
sustained. 

See  the  passagafl  quoted  in  Paley^  p.  i,  eh.  7. 
Ecclesiastical      1 70.  The  following  are  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
^t*foitt'      writers  who  prove  at  once  the  genuineness  and 
centuries.      general  truthfulness  of^he  Kew  Testament : — 

FIBST  CENTURY. 


Scr^tures  quoted  as  genu- 
ine and  authentic,  and  as 
a  distinct  volume. 


Quoted  as  of  peculiar 
authority,  or  as  divine : 
expounded  and  cxaa- 
mented  upon. 


Appealed  to  by  variofus 
sects  and  by  adver- 
saries. 


Barnabas.  Epistle  belongs  to 

the  2nd  cent. 
Hermas.  Shepherd,  do. 
Clement.  Some,  died  100. 
Ignatius,  flour.  70,  died  116. 
Polycarp,  dfed  166. 


Banu^Mia. 

Hennas, 
dement. 
Ignatius. 
Polycarp. 


SECOND  CENTURY. 


Quadrstus,  122. 
Papias.  flour.  1x9^  died  163. 
J,  Martyr,  flour,  i^.died  165. 
Dionysius  (Cor.),  i6i. 
Gh.  at  Lyons,  170. 
Melito,  flour.  170. 
HegesippuB,  flour.  1*79. 
Irenseus,  flour.  1 76.  died  202. 
Athenagoraa.  (76. 

The<»phlluj  (Aut.),  178. 


J.  Martyr, 


Totian,  floo.  158,  died  176.  Canpocra^uuis,  Alex.  145 
Dionysiiis.  w-~i--  -^« 


IrexuBUS. 
Theoi^tilas. 


BasilMes,  Alex.  122. 
Valentinians,  Rome,  140 
SetWtes,  Egypt,  T40. 


Mardon,  150. 
Montanists,  I57- 
Ettcratites,  165. 

Orifns. 

CTheodotu8,| 
lArtemon,   J  '^'' 
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Seriptures  quoted  as  gexra^ 
ine  and  axitbentic,  and  as 
a  distinct  volume. 


Origen,  floor.  i8$-» ;. 
Tertullian,  fioiir.  198,  d.  220. 
Mimicisfl  Felix,  died  220. 

Cleitient,  Alex,  died  217. 
DkmjtirtSt  Alex,  flour,  iji, 
Cyprian,  Carthage,  200-258. 
Coxmnodlan,  flour.  270. 
Victorin  (Germany). 
Amobius,  flour.  J07. 
Lactanti^  died  325. 
£ufiebius,  270-J40. 


Quoted  as  of  peculiar 
autlwri^,  or  as  divine : 
expounded  and  com- 
mented upon. 


Origen. 

Tertullian. 

Ammo^us.  Alex.  2oe-2  j  5 

Hq;>polytus,  2ac,  died  250. 

Clement. 

Dionyslas. 

^rprian, 

Kovatiaii,  Rome,  15^ 

Victorin. 

Ludan,  died  ji2. 


Appealed  to  by  various 
sects  and  by  adver- 
sariea. 


Hermogenes,   Carthage, 
20J. 


Kovatians,  Borne,  251. 
Sabellian8>  Egypt,  2$8. 
Porphyry,  Rome,  262. 
Paul  of  Somosata,  An* 

tioch,  265. 
Manidueaas,  Persia,  274 


fWKTU  CENTURY. 


miary,  PoicUers,  died  368. 

Gregory  Nasden.  328-J59 

ApolUnaris,  Laodic.  flou.  362. 

Atlianaslu8,died37j. 

Arians,  318. 

DamasQS,  Itome,  j66. 

£phTaem,Syru8,died  378. 

Gregory,  Nyssa,  JJi-jg^- 
Theodore,  Tarsub.  flour.  376. 

Basil  (Caesarea),  died  378. 
Cyril  (JeruB.),  J15-386. 

Julian,  Emp,  died  365. 

PriacilUanists,  378. 

EoseWus.  Nioo.  flour.  335. 

ApoUinarians,  378. 

^brose,  Milan,  J74-197. 
Didymus,  Alex.  J75-J96. 

Ambrose. 

EpiiAanius,  Qypms,  368, 
d,403. 

Jerome,  329^420. 

Jerome. 

Chrysostora,  344-40?- 

PtelaglaM,  410. 

This  evidence  is  sometimes  called  the  historical,  and  it 
_,,_,,       forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  Paley's  volume. 

Historical         t^  . .      .       .,    -i  t_^       1   j      f  ..      ,  . 

evidence,  If  its  truth  be  acknowledged,  it  places  an  mqmrei 
•*^'®'*  in  the  position  of  a  contemporary  of  our  Lord 
leaving  the  claims  of  his  religion  to  be  established  by  othei 
evidence. 
171.  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infimte  power 
and  goodness,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that 
howcW  He  would  not  leave  his  creatures  in  ignorance 
■"'^'  and  misery ;  and  probabilities  no  less  strong  that 

any  communication  from  him  would  contain  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  their  condition,  and  would  present  analogies  to  other 
works  of  the  Creator.  These  probabilities  form  the  presump- 
live  evidence  of  revelation,  and  are  discussed  by  such  writers 
as  Ellis,  Leland,  and  Butler.  Evidence  founded  on  revelation 
itself  is  called  jpostYtve,' 
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Ill  God  are  attributes  of  power  and  of  knowledge,  of  holi- 
ness and  love.  Sometimes  the  evidences  of  Scripture  aro 
ranged  under  corresponding  divisions,  and  we  speak  of  the 
miraculous,  the  prophetic,  and  the  moral. 

A  message  from  another,  again,  is  susceptible  of  a  two-fold 
evidence  of  truth  ;  viz.,  credentials  supplied  by  the  messenger^ 
and  pecuharities  or  marks  in  the  message  itself.  The  cre« 
dentials  are  external,  and  the  marks  are  internal.  In  this 
arrangement  prophecy  often  belongs  to  both :  the  prediction 
is  in  the  message,  and  the  ful&lment  either  in  the  Bible  or 
in  profane  history. 

The  internal  evidence,  agaiu^  is  twofold  ;  according  as  it  is 
founded  (i),  on  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  character  of 
inspired  men,  or  on  the  influence  of  truth  in  promoting 
hohness,  which  is  the  moral  evidence  as  it  may  be  called ; 
and  (2),  on  its  internal  harmony — ^Hterary,  doctrinal,  and  ana- 
logical, on  the  adaptation  of  the  message  to  human  wants,  or 
on  its  consistency  with  all  our  hohest  conceptions  of  thft 
Divine  character  and  purpose,  which  may  be  called  t'ne 
spirittud  evidence ;  and  this  is  the  division  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  adhere. ' 

172.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  each  kind  of  evidence 
The  very  abounds  in  directly  spiritual  instruction.  Miracles 
ScripttSra**'  prove  at  least  that  physical  nature  is  not  fate,  nor 
instructive,  a  merely  material  constitution  of  things.  Pro- 
phecy proves  that  things  material  and  moral  (both  nature 
and  man)  are  governed  by  a  free  and  Almighty  hand.  What 
were  once  grave  questions  of  natural  religion,  are  thus  settled 
in  the  very  evidences  of  the  revealed.  The  spiritual  truth 
wrapped  up  both  in  prophecy  and  miracles,  and  the  obviously 
holy  tendency  of  the  moral  evidence  of  the  Bible,  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  affirmed, 
the  devout  study  of  Christian  evidence  may  become  the 
means  ^f  spiritual  improvement. 

EN-idence  173-  The  different  evidences  then  of  the  truth  of 

tfiwiged.       Scripture  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :-- 
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EXTERNAL  Evidence  :  appealing  to  our  senses. 

1.  Direct:  as  in  ihe  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  3.  3:  5.  36: 
10.  37:  14.  II. 

Works  by  Bishop  Douglas;  Campbell;  West;  Sherlock; 
Le  Bas. 

2.  Retrospective:  as  in-  the  connection  of  Christ  with  the 
miracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luke  24. 
26,  27:  John  5.  47. 

Leslie;  Stillingfleet;  Faber;  Kidder;  Brown;  Simpson; 

3.  Prospective:  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  since  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  John  14.  29. 

Davison;  Newton;  Keith. 
INTERNAL:  which  is  either 
r    a.  Moral;  appealing  to  our  conscience;  consisting  of  the 
(  I,  Moral  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
Jenyns;  Qr^ory. 
_        .  Character  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  inspired  writers. 
I  <  Newcome;  Lyttelton. 

^      3.  Character  and  lives  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  the  general  influence  of  truth. 
Chalmers;  Warbm-ton;  Ryan;  Pliny,  etc. 
or  Spiritual;  appealing  to  our  intellectual  perceptions 
and  to  our  new  nature  generally.    It  includes 

1.  The  Scriptural  or  Literary^  or  the  wisdom  and 
harmony  of  revealed  truth. 

In  its  different  dispensations. — Alexander. 

In  the  various  parts  of  the  record. — Craves  on  the 

Pentateuch;    Paley's    Horse    Paulinoe;   Blunt, 

Birks,  etc. 
With  nature,— Butler's  Analogy;  Chalmers. 

2.  The  Experimental.    The  gospel  felt  to  be  adapted 
to  our  wants. 

Pascal;  Fuller;  Erskine;  Sumner;  J.J.  Gumey. 

3.  The  Spiritual  properly  so  called.    The  Bible  consis- 
tent with  the  character  and  purpose  of  God. 

Gilb.  Wardlawj  Aldis;  Philosophy  of  Salvation, 
I  Rel.Tr.Soc. 

174.  The  success  of  the  gospel  is  connected  in  Scripture, 
Extenwi  and  ^7  ^  ancient  Christian  writers,  with  the 
fvideuce.  possession  (on  the  part  of  our  Lord)  of  miraculous 
MimcuioTu  power.  Men  believed,  in  the  first  age  at  least, 
po-w^r.  because  Divine  works  or  miracles  (facts,  that  is, 

which  oculd  not  have  taken  place  from  natural  causes  01 
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without  superhuman  aid)  attested  the  truth  of  the  message.  Tr. 
these  works  our  Lord  repeatedly  appealed,  as  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  mission.  He  healed 
the  sick,  he  raised  the  dead,  not  once  only,  but  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  cases  ;  for  it  is  said  frequently  that  they  brought  sick 
people  unto  him,  and  that  he  healed  them  all. 

Iklatt.  4. 24:  12.15:  14.14:  15.305  19.  2,  etc.:  Mark  i.  34:  3.10: 
Luke  6.  17:  9.  ir. 

He  gave  the  same  power  to  his  disciples,  first  to  the  twelve. 
Similar  and  then  to  the  seventy.    After  his  departure  his 

tohi?^^^  apostles  received  the  power  of  bestowing  this 
disciples.  miraculous  gift  on  all  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands ;  so  that  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  wore 
thus  endowed.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  speak  of  it  as 
a  thing  familiarly  known,  and  reckon  it  among  the  signs  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  teacher.  Indeed  (when  there  was  no 
New  Testament)  miraculous  power  seems  the  necessary 
evidence  of  a  mission  from  God. 

175.  The  sufficiency  of  the  endence  which  our  Lord  exhi- 
Effect  of  this  bited  in  this  form  was  admitted  by  all,  John  7. 
evidence.  ^i  :  3.  2.  The  ofTect  on  those  who  witnessed  the 
miracles^  in  a  teachable  spirit,  was  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
Messiahship,  John  6.  14 :  2.  1 1,  etc.,  as  the  effect  of  the  record 
of  those  miracles  and  of  the  doctrines  they  confirmed,  ought 
to  be  saving  faith,  John  20.  30,  31. 

176.  But  did  he  not  deceive  the  people?  How?  He 
Did  ho  introduced  his  rdigion  among  enemies.  He  wrought 
deceive  ?  i^jg  miracles  openly.  The  senses  of  men  were  able 
to  judge  of  them.  His  adversaries  narrowly  watched  his 
proceedings,  John  9.  And  why  ?  He  foresaw  and  foretold 
his  death.  He  promised  his  disciples  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing, and  he  enforced  and  {practised  universal  holiness. 

But  was  he  not  himself  deeeived?  Whence,  then,  the 
sobriety  and  holiness  of  his  precepts,  the  disheartening  faith- 
fulness of  his  warnings,  the  dissimilarity  between  his  teach- 
ings and  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen  ?  No  one  mark 
of  enthusiasm  is  to  be  foimd  in  Him. 

The  predictions  of  our  Lord  in  this  respect  were  soon  fili- 
ated. 

Most  oi  the  apostles  seem  to  have  sealed  their  testimony 
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with  their  blood,  and  each  nobly  endured  the  trial  The 
following  facts  are  gathered  chiefly  from  ecdesiastical  history. 
They  are  not  all,  however,  equally  certain : — 

Matthew  BuflTered  martyrdom  (by  the  sword)  in  Ethiopia.  Mark 
died  at  Alexandria  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  that 
dty.  Lnke  was  hanged  on  an  oliyo-tree  in  Greece.  John  was  • 
put  into  a  oaiildron  of  boiling  oil  but  escaped  death,  and  was  banished 
to  PatmoB.  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome  with  his  head  down- 
wards. James  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem*  James  the  Less 
was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  beaten  to  death 
below,  PhiUp  was  hanged  against  a  pillar  in  Phrygia.  Bartho- 
lomew was  flayed  alive*  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence 
he  preached  to  his  persecutors  till  he  died.  Thomaa  was  ruu 
through  the  body  at  Coromandel  in  India.  Jude  was  shot  to  death 
ydth  arrows.  Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  then  beheaded. 
Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  Jews  at  Salonica.  Paul  "  in 
deaths  oft,"  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  Nero. 

Does  the  world  furnish  any  such  examples  of  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  1 

177.  In  truth  this  evidence  can  be  set  aside  only  by  sup- 
if  miracles  posing  a  miracle  greater  than  all.  If  Christ  were 
denied,  a  jj^^  from  Gk)d,  we  have  a  Jewish  peasant,  changing 
miracte  mast  the  religion  of  the  world,  weaving  into  the  story 
be  admitted.  ^£  j^  ^^  ^^  fulfihnent  of  ancient  predictions,  and 
a  morality  of  the  purest  order,  as  unlike  the  traditional 
teaching  of  his  countrymen  as  it  was  superior  to  the  precepts 
of  Gentile  philosophy ;  enduring  with  most  peculiar  com- 
posure intense  suffering,  and  inducing  his  followers  to  eubmit 
to  similar  privations,  and  many  of  them  to  a  cruel  death : 
in  support  not  of  opinions  but  of  the  alleged  fact  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection.  We  have  then  these  followers, 
'unlearned  men,'  going  forth  and  discoursing  on  the  sub- 
limest  themes,  persuading  the  occupiers  of  Roman  and 
GredaQ  dtiea  to  cast  away  their  idols,  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  fEkthers^  to  reject  the  instmcticms  of  their 
(^lilosophy,  and  to  receive  instead,  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
heaven,  a  Jew  of  humble  station  who  had  been  put  to  a 
shameful  death.  And  all  impoetors!  To  receive  this  ex- 
planation of  the  acknowledged  fieusts,  is  to  admit  a  greater 
miracle  than  any  which  the  Bible  contains. 

178.  Theso  remarks  apply  in  a  similar  way  to  the  miracles 
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r.esUe's teata  ^^  *^®  ^^^  Testament;  and  the  whole  may  be 
of  nuTKnioag  examined  by  the  tests  laid  down  (in  Leslie's  tract) 
■ppearanceB.  ^  infallible  marks  of  the  reality  of  miraculous 
appearances,  i.  Were  they  such  as  men's  senses  could  judge  of  ? 
2.  Were  they  public  ?  3.  Were  public  monuments  kept  up^ 
and  some  outward  actions  performed  in  memory  of  the  events 
thus  pubUcly  wrought  ]  and  4.  Were  such  monuments  and 
observances  set  up  at  the  very  time  when  the  events  took 
place,  and  were  they  afterwards  continued  without  inter- 
mission ?  The  ^rs^  ttoo  tests  render  it  impossible  for  men  to 
be  deceived  at  the  time,  and  the  last  two  as  impossible  for 
deception  to  be  practised  in  any  subsequent  age.  If  the 
reader  will  apply  these  tests  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  to  the  alleged  miracles  of  other  teachers,  he  will  see  at 
once  the  distinction  between  the  false  and  the  true. 

179.  Prophecies  are  miracles  of  knowledge,  as  miraculous 
Prophecy  a  ^^  ^®  miracles  of  power.  These  last  generally 
miracle  of  bring  their  own  evidence  with  them,  while  the 
knowledge.  eyi^^QCQ  Qf  ^he  former  is  gradual  and  accumu- 
lative. 

The  study  of  prophecy  and  of  its  fulfilment  is  highly  in- 
structive, both  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  church.  The  want  of  books,  which 
Lord  Bacon  noted  in  this  department,  has  been  largdy  sup- 
pUed  in  later  times,  especially  by  such  works  as  those  of 
Newton  and  Keith. 

180.  Li  order  that  predictions  may  form  part  of  the  ovi* 
R  uisite  f  ^®^^  ®^  Scripture,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the 
propheUc  evcnt  forctold  be  beyond  htmian  calculation  and 
evidence.  foresight ;  secondly,  that  the  prediction  be  known 
before  the  event  takes  place  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  prediction 
be  fulfilled  without  an  intentional  regard  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If  prudence  could  have  foreseen 
the  result,  the  prediction  may  be  but  an  instance  of  human 
sagacity.  If  the  result  was  not  foretold,  there  iM  no  prophetic 
evidence.  And  if  the  prediction  led  men  to  seek  its  fulfilment, 
the  fulfilment  is  the  result  of  human  contrivance.  There  are 
indeed  predictions,  to  which  all  these  marks  do  not  apply ; 
but  such  predictions,  though  useful  for  other  purposes,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of  Scripture  truth. 
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i8i.  Prophetic  eyidence,  it  may  be  noticed,  runs  thi'ough 
Pervadts  ihn  *^®  ^it)k,  and  each  dispensation  has  its  apf  ropriate 
Oibie  to  tiM    predictions. 

Immediately  after  the  M,  we  have  the  promise 
of  a  Saviour :  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  predictions  of  a  coming 
judgment :  in  the  days  of  Noah,  of  the  flood.  After  the  flood, 
prophe<^  gave  a  new  charter  of  temporal  blessing,  and  pro- 
mised a  continuanoe  of  the  seasons  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
Abraham,  it  foimded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the 
gospel,  promising  to  his  seed  a  country,  of  which  he  possessed 
only  his  burying-place,  and  to  all  nations,  that  in  his  great 
descendant  they  should  be  blessed.*  It  foretold  the  bondage 
of  Egypt^  and  promised  deliverance.^  By  Jacob,  it  foretold 
the  future  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  their  descendants.* 

During  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  the  gift  was  withheld,  but 
To  the  giving  was  renewed  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  It  then 
ofUwjiiw.  foretold  the  coming  of  a  second  and  mightier  pro- 
phet,* the  future  dignity  of  Judah,*  and  the  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  the  end  of  time  :'  while  the  whole  of  the 
dispensation  foreshadowed  in  types  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel 

A  pause  of  four  himdred  years  follows  the  giving  of  the 
law :  and  a  pause  of  like  duration  precedes  the  coming  of  our 
Lord. 

In  the  days  of  Samuel,  whose  prophetic  office  is  distinctly 
To  the  days  noticed,'  it  foretold  the  consequences  of  the  eleo- 
of  Soionaon.  tiou  of  a  temporal  king,»»  the  death  of  Saul,*  the 
appointment  and  character  of  David^  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom,^  the  birth  and  character  of  Solomon  ;*  and  after- 
wards, the  division  of  the  kingdom,*"  the  overthrow  of  the 
idol-altar  at  Bethel,"  and  the  dispersion  of  IsraeL  Contem- 
poraneously we  find  brief  sketches  of  the  nature  and  future 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  prophecies  and  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  occupy 
Great  pro-  <^  Important  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  two 
ph«tic  period,  kingdoms,*  and  reach  in  their  evidence,  nearly  to 

*  Gen.  I  J.  a,  3:  15.  13.   *►  Qen.  15.  14.  •  Gen.  49. 

*  Deut.  18.  15.  •  Numb.  23.  '  Deut.  4.:  28.:  33. 
■  T  Sam.  3.  20.                ^  T  Sam.  8.  11-18.  *  x  Sam.  38.  19. 

)  I  Sam.  16.:  13.  14.        *  2  Sam.  7.  12-17. 

>  I  Chron.  22.  9;  see  i  Kings  4.  25.  "  i  Kings  11.  34,  40- 

*  J  Kings  13  •  3  KinKs  T-12. 
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the  days  of  Jonah,  wiih  whom  the  series  of  Hebrew  prophets 
may  be  said  to  besgiu.  Amos  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,*  as  does 
Isaiah,^  who  also  foretells  the  tem]3orary  captivity  of  Judah 
by  Babylon,*"  a  small  and  friendly  state,  and  the  dehveranee 
of  Hezekiah  from  Assyri%  whose  forces  then  surrounded 
Jerusalem.*^  The  most  prominent  circumstances  of  the  cap> 
tivity  were  all  foretold, — ^th^  time  of  its  continuance,  seventy 
years,"  the  moral  reasons  for  it/  the  issues  of  it^  the  course  of 
means  by  which  it  was  to  terminate,'  Th^  names  of  nations 
scarcely  then  known,  and  of  a  conqueror  not  yet  bom,  are 
introduced,  and  the  whole  prediction  has  given  to  it  the  di^ 
tinctness  of  history. 

During  the  whole  period,  the  prophets  pre-signify  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  give  the  future 
history  of  the  chief  pagan  nations,  and  complete  the  announce^ 
ment  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  of  redemption. 

In  the  captivity,  we  have  the  predictions  of  Obadiah,  of 
Daniel,  and  (in  part,)  of  EzekieL  After  the  captivity,  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  cheered  the 
builders  of  the  temple,  and  point  yet  more  earnestly  to  the 
advent  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  it  is  that  prophecy  makes  its  earliest  and  latest  work, 
preparation  for  Christianity.  The  office  and  work  of  our 
Lord  are  set  forth  as  the.  beginning  and  end  of  the  earHer 
revelation  of  God. 

AiisuboTdi-  ^^^'  ^^  subordination  of  prophecy  to  one 
nate  to  one     great  object  deserves  closer  investigation. 

We  know  that  in  fewt  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible  is 
generally  acknowledged  among  two  hundred  miUions  of  the 
human  race ;  and  that  while  other  systems  indicate  speedy 
dissolution,  it  continues  to  extend  on  all  sides,  and  seems 
destined  to  fill  the  earth.  Little  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  had  not  one  thousand  toalowers.  This  fact 
is  itself  significant,  but  becomes  doubly  so  when  connected 
with  the  Scripture  predictions  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

'  Amos  9.  ^  etc.  '»  laa.  7.  6-8.  '  Isa.  39.  2-6. 

*  laa.  37.  •  Jer.  29.  10,  etc. 

'  Ezek.  14.:  Jer.  30.  1-20:  Isa.  27,  etc. 

'  Ibe.  13.  19:  14.  3:  44.:  45.:  Jer.  25.  i:  Ezek.  i.t  12.1  2X  cto 
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It  was  distinctly  foretold  that  this  mighty  changQ  should 
The  wOTk  of  ^^^®  place  ;  that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  seed 
the  Messiah,  of  the  woman*  (itself  an  apparently  contradictory 
expression)  ;  that  it  should  be  in  connection  with  the  people 
who  were  to  spring  from  Abraham  j^  that  though  in  cou  • 
nection  with  them,  it  would  be  by  means  of  a  new  co- 
venant;* that  not  the  whole  nsition,  but  one  out  of  the 
nation,  was  to  be  author  of  this  change ;  that  he  was  to  be 
despised  and  condenmed  by  his  countrymen,  and  though  put 
to  death  was  to  establish  a  lasting  and  extensive  kingdom.*^ 
*  The  ancient  books  speak  with  equal  clearness  of  his  human 
and  Divine  nature  ;*  of  his  descent  from  Isa^  not  Ishmael ; 
from  Jacob,  not  Esau ;  from  Judah,  not  from  Beuben,'  the 
eldest  son,  or  Levi,  the  father  of  the  priestly  tnbe ;  and  from 
David  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse.'  They  mention  the 
time  of  his  coming  -^  the  place  atid  circumstances  of  his 
birth  ;*  his  offices  as  prophet^  priest,  and  king  ;^  the  scene  of 
his  earHest  ministry;''  his  mirade^,*  his  sufferings,  and  his 
death  ;°'  his  resurrection  and  ascension  f  his  bestowment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;**  and  the  &Qal  and  general  extension  of  his 
truth.**  These  are  but  specimens  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred predictions  generally  delivered  in  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage ;  all  referring  to  the  work  or  person  of  our  Lord, 
and  exclusive  of  the  typical  and  allusive  predictions  which 
in  their  ultimate  appHcation  terminate  in  him. 

183.  These  predictions  were  most  of  them  deHvered  at  least 
Complete-  six  hundred  years  before  he  appeared,  were  many  of 
"redicti^?*  them  highly  improbable,  and  even  apparently  con- 
as  evidence,  tradictory,  and  are  all  so  remarkable  as  to  imply 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  wisdom  and  power.  A  loose 
general  prediction  (of  some  great  conqueror,  for  example) 
might  have  been  made  by  guess,  but  a  series  ci  predictions 
containing  many  minute  and  seemingly  opposite  particulars, 


■  Qen.  3.  15.  *  Gen.  22.  18. 

•  Jer.  31.  31:  32.  40:  Ezek.  37.  26:  Mic.  4.  it 

*  Ina.  o.  ft?    TT.  I?  'RzaIc.  7 a.  12.         *  Ifla.  9.  6* 
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all  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  could  have  been  givep 
only  by  Him  who  worketh  all  thing^B  after  the  counsel  of  hin 
owii  will 

How  instraotiye  to  notice  that  while  no  man  is  the  theme 
The  tetti.  ^^  ^^^  series  of  prophetic  revelations — ^not  even 
roonyof  Moses — ^the  Messiah  is  the  theme  of  alL  When 
imirit  o^pro-  ^0  oame  he  had  his  signs  before  him  as  well  as 
5»«qr.  with  him.    It  was  in  the  form  and  for  the  pur- 

pose which  God  himself  had  foretold  ''by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets,  who  have  been  since  the  world  began,"  Luke  21.  70.  ^ 

184.  Nor  are  the  destinies  of  other  nations  overlooked. 
Pi«aii  God  revealed  to  Noah  the  history  of  his  descend- 

no^  fn  ^^^ »  Canaan  a  servant  of  servants,  as  his  descend- 
oonmcUoa  ants  have  long  been ;  Japheth  enlarged  and  dwell- 
gotpeu  ing  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  or  Europe  master  of 

Asia.  To  Abraham  he  revealed  the  remote  judgment  that 
awaited  ijgypt  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  nearer  judgment  of 
Sodom  and  Gk>morrah.  Balaam  spoke  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  visitations  which  were  to  feJl 
upon  the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Assyrians.  Moses 
foretold  the  rise  of  the  Boman  power  eight  hundred  years 
before  its  existence. 

Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold  three  thousand  years  ago  that  his 
family  should  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies ;  that  their 
bands  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  And  to  this  day  they  are  \msubdued,  though 
Sesostris,  and  Cyrus,  and  the  Bomans,  and  the  Turks  have 
all  attempted  to  conquer  them. 

Li  the  prophets  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  by 
Alexander,*  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,^  and  of  Egypt,"  is  sketched 
either  before  those  states  had  risen  into  greatness  or  at  the 
time  when  they  were  among  the  mightiest  nations.  The 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks,<i  the  names  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  to  escape  their  power  or  to  fall 
under  it>  the  history  of  Edom,«  of  Moab,'  of  Ammon,»  and 
Philistia^**  are  all  foretold  with  such  minuteness  and  pecu* 
liarity  as  proves  that  each  must  have  been  present  to  the 
vision  of  the  prophet. 

•  Dan.  II.  2,  4.  »  Ezek.  38.  i-ao.  •  Ezek.  29. 14,  15' 

•'  Dan.  II.  40,  41.      •  Jer.  49,  etc.  f  Jer.  48. 

'  Ezok.  25.  2-10:  Zeph.  2.  9,  etc  «»  Ezek.  25. 
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These  predictions  were  given  amidst  the  decays  of  the 
Jbject  of  Jewish  covenant^  and  were  intended  to  rebuke  the 
Jif  se  pro-  pride  of  the  nations,  to  administer  consolation  and 
^'^^^  instruction,  and  above  all,  to  lead  the  thoughts  of 
men  to  that  kingdom  which  could  not  be  moved.  In  the 
midst  of  the  captivity  Daniel  numbered  and  weighed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  pointed  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Ancient  of  days.    See  Davison,  p.  303. 

185.  To  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  every  promise 
FuifiUed  realized  in  this  life,  every  answered  prayer,  every 
gjy^*  act  of  honoured  foith,  every  spiritual  blessing 
prophecy.  obtained  as  the  result  of  spiritual  obedience,  is 
a  fulfilled  prediction ;  while  the  typical  persons  and  events 
of  the  previous  economy  still  further  swell  the  prophetic 
evidence  of  the  faith,  till  we  have  at  length  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies so  full  and  so  clear,  as  to  defy  all  explanation  short 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  See  on  this  subject 
Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  Scripture, 

186.  To  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  these  predictions,  and 
insUtncesof  of  the  completeness  with  which  they  fulfil' the 
ftaifliment.  requisites  of  prophecy  as  an  evidence  of  a  Divine 
revelation  (see  §  180),  the  reader  may  compare  Psa.  23.  and 
Isa.  53.  with  the  Gospels  ;  or  he  may  take  the  predictions  of 
the  Pentateuch*  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Nehemiah*  and  in  part  repeated  in  the 
books  of  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  The  Pentateuch  has 
been  in  hostile  keeping  for  more  than  3500  years,  and  all 
the  predictions  were  known  and  quoted  by  other  writers 
aooo  years  ago.  The  priority  of  the  prophecy,  therefore,  to 
the  fidfilment,  is  in  this  case  undoubted. 

187.  When  the  promise  was  first  given  to  Abraham  he  was 

childless ;"  and  nearly  200  years  afterwards,  during 
which  time  the  promise  was  often  renewed,  the 
family  had  increased  to  only  seventy  souls.**  Their  preservation 
and  greatness  was  foretold  by  Balaam*  and  Moses,  when  such 
a  result  was  highly  improbable,  when  the  whole  nation  wera 
under  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  nations  mightier  than 
themselves,  and  whom  they  were  commanded  to  exterminate, 
had  combined  to  destroy  them.  Isaiah  foretold  the  captivity  in 

•  Beut.  a8.  64,  65;  Lev.  26.  3a,  33.  *  Neh.  i.  8. 

^  Geo.  15.  3.  ^  Gen.  46.  27.  *  Numb.  33.  9* 
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the  days  of  a  pious  king  and  a  prosperous  government. 
Jeremiah's  predictions  of  deliverance  were  given  when  utter 
destruction  threatened  them  in  Babylon,  and  when  ten  of  the 
tribes  had  already  disappeared.* 

After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the^  land  became 
"  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  ;"^  and  t^iey  were  driven 
from  their  country.  For  nearly  2000  years  they  havo  been 
without  distinction  of  tribes,  without  a  prince,  without  gc 
vernment,  or  temple,  or  priesthood,  or  sacrifice,  dispersed 
and  yet  preserved,  scattered  and  yet  kept  Irom  mixture ;  and 
they  are  a  proverb  and  a  bye-word  still.  These  are  events 
without  a  paraUel,  and  opposed  to  all  our  experience.  Man 
could  not  have  foreseen  them,  as  certainly  man  has  not  of 
his  own  purpose  accomplished  them.  To  make  the  lesson 
morally  complete,  the  law  remains,  and  the  Jews  guard  the 
very  prophecies  which  their  history  fulfils  ;  so  that  they  haye 
become  not  only  "  a  reproach  and  a  taunt,"  but  an  "  instruc- 
tion *'  unto  the  nations  that  are  round  about  them  (Ezek.  5. 

IS-) 

1B8.  Their  histoiy  becomes  the  more  impressive  "Vfhen 
The  Edom-  compared  with  that  of  the  Edomites.  Both  were 
ites.  descended  from  Isaac.    The  latter  rose  earlier  into 

power ;  were  never  scattered  by  captivities,  and  when  Jeni- 
salem  was  destroyed,  they  formed  a  flourishing  community. 
Thirty  ruined  towns,  within  three  days  journey  of  the  Red 
Sea,  attest  their  former  greatness. 

Utter  desolation,  both  of  the  country,  and  of  the  family  of 
Esau,  was  foretold,  Jer.  49.  17,  10:  Obad.  8^  and  utter  de- 
solation is  now  their  condition. 

They  were  distinguished  for  wisdom :  now,  the  wanderers 
in  Edom  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  folly,  and  regard  the  ruins 
aroimd  them  as  the  work  of  spirits,  Obad.  8. 

Edom  lies  in  the  directest  route  to  India :  but  none  "  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  "  even  the  Arabs," 
says  Keith,  "  are  afraid  to  enter  it^  or  conduct  any  within  its 
borders,"  Ifea.  34.  10.  The  people  who  visit  it  are  described 
as  a  most  savage  and  treacherous  race,  and  so  the  prophet 
foretold,  Mai  i.  4. 

Its  desolation  is  said  to  be  perpetual,  Jer.  49.  ?-aa,  and 

'  J«»r.  ic  10, 11:  33, 15,  26:  46.  2j,  a8>         *»  Luke  31.  24* 
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travellers  state,  that  the  Y^hole  oo\mtr7  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
sand,  drifted  up  from  the  Be4  Sea. 

What  human  foresight  could  hftve  foretold  destinies  so 
distiAct  ? 

V(q  may  add  one  or  two  examples  more : — 

189.  One  hi^dred  and  sixty  years  before  Babylon  was  over- 
Bal^lon;  thrown,  Isaiah  delivered  his  prophecy.  Judea 
prophecies,  ^^s  then  a  powerful  Ifingdom.  Persia,  the  native 
country  of  Cyrus,  was  yet  in  barbarism,  and  Babylon  itself 
was  only  rising  into  notice,  its  existence  being  scarcely  known 
to  the  Hebrews. 

One  hundred  years  later  than  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  prophesied : 
and  at  that  time  Babylon  was  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  "  the 
praise  of  the  whole  ^arth."  Nebuchadnezzar  had  enlarged  and 
bteautified  tbp  city,  and  through  all  that  region  his  authority 
was  supreme. 

Isaiah  begins  ^hese  predictions,  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
th^  city,  caUs  its  conqueror  Qyrus  by  name,'  intimating  that 
tl^is  was  his  sun^ame,  and  not  given  him  at  his  births  He 
summons  people  &om  Elan^  (Persia,)  and  Media,*"  tells  how  the 
city  will  be  entered,  the  river  dried  up,  the  two-leaved  gates 
le^t  open,  and  the  place  taken  by  surprise  during  a  night  of 
revelry  and  drunkenness.*^  Both  prophets  add,  that  the  place 
is  to  be  for  ever  uninhabited,  a  laur  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  place 
of  stagnant  waters." 

A  century  aftei;  the  firs^  of  these  prophecies  was  dehvered, 
they  began  tp  be  fiilMed.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Judea, 
and  in  two  independent  historians,  Herodotus  and  Zenophon, 
(the  former  of  whom  hved  250  years  after  Isaiah,  and  the 
latter  350,)  we  have  historical  proof  of  the  minute  accuracy 
of  all  the  predictions.  Herodotus  states,  that  Cyrus  assumed 
that  name  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bk.  i.  114.  Xeno- 
phon  notes  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  army,  but 
specially  mentions  the  Persians  and  Medes,  Cyrop.  v.  ciiL  38. 
Both  writers  have  left  a  careful  account  of  the  siege,  of  the 
diversion  of  the  river,  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  Ipng. 

*  Isa.  44.  aa:  45.  x.  ^  Isa.  45. 4. 

*  Isa.  21.  2:  13.  4»  5:  Jw«  5i«  27,  28. 

•»  I«a.  44«  27:  45,  i:  Jer.  51.  39>  57:  50.  38. 

*  Isa.  13.  20-22:  I4«  2};  Jer.  51.  37,  38. 
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'  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  a  vast  solitude. 
Lucian  al&rms,  that  ^  Babylon  will  soon  be  sought  for  and  not 
found,  as  is  ah*eady  the  case  with  Kineveh,''  c.  i6.  Pausanias 
states,  that  nothing  was  left  but  the  wails,  c.  yiii.  §  33 ;  Jerome, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  receptacle  for  beasts ;  and  modem 
travellers  (including  Sir  R  K.  Porter,)  testify  to  the  universal 
desolation.  <*  It  is  Httle  better  than  a  swamp,  and  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  (says  one,)  how  fEdthfuUy  the  various  pro- 
phecies have  been  fulfilled.*' 

190.  A  still  larger  city,  and  no  less  signal  as  a  monument  of 
eh        Irvine  power  was  Nineveh,  a  place  as  ancient  as 

Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  at  one  time  neai-ly 
sixty  miles  roimd.  This  city  abounded  in  wealth  and  pride. 
"  I  am,'*  said  she,  "  and  there  is  none  beside  me,"  Zeph.  2.  15. 
Jonah  was  therefore  sent  to  foretell  her  ruin,  and  though  she 
i-epented,  yet  within  a  few  years,  Nahxmi  was  commissioned 
to  repeat  the  message ;  a  hundred  years  later  still,  but  fifty 
years  before  the  city  fell,  Zephaniah  again  foretold  its  over- 
throw, with  the  utmost  Hteralness,  the  account  of  the  prophet, 
when  compared  with  the  narrative  of  the  historian  (I)iodorus 
Siculus),  reading  more  Hke  history  than  prediction.  Lucian^ 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  was 
himself  a  native  of  that  region,  affirms  that  it  had  utterly 
perished,  and  that  there  was  no  footstep  of  it  remaining. 
Such  is  "  the  utter  end  "  of  all  its  greatness. 

191.  It  is  to  such  facts  God  appeals.  "  Who  hath  declared 
To  prwhecy  this  from  ancient  times  ]  Have  not  I  the  Lord  I . . . 
tllmSt  a^  Look  unto  mo,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
peals.  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else,"  Isa, 
43.  20,  21,  22. 

192.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  thus  far  considered,  are 
internal  external  and  direct,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
mOTS*and  uairaculous  and  prophetic.  A  larger  branch  of 
spirituaL  evidence  remains — ^the  moral,  the  hterary,  and  the 
spiritual,  or  (to  apply  one  title  to  all),  the  internal. 

193.  If  the  Bible  is  not  of  God,  it  must  be  a  cunningly  de- 
Limlt  of  vised  fable ;  and  the  question  which  internal  evi- 
man's  ability  dence  has  to  consider  is, — ^which  is  the  more  likely 
to£2S  ^^  supposition.  Though,  therefore,  it  seems  at  firbt 
«Tidenoe.  sight,  that  we  are  hardly  competent  to  decide  wJiat 
a  revelation  from  God  should  bo,  yet  wc  are  competent  to 
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decide  on  this  alternative,  and  to  say,  whether  what  is  taaght  in 
Scripture,  is  what  might  be  looked  for  from  enthusiasts  or 
impostors.  This  is  a  question  on  which  all  can  judge,  though 
it  requires  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  rightly  to  appreciate  it. 

194.  The  first  pecuharity  of  Scripture  morahty  is  the  im- 
I  Import-  portaoce,  which  is  everywhere  attached  to  hoMness. 
«noc  of  hoii  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  systems  of  human 
^^^'  origin,  a  religion  from  man  would  either  havo 
spent  its  force  on  ritusd  observance,  or  have  allowed  active 
service  on  its  behalf  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  oth;;r 
duties.  Mohammedanism  gives  the  highest  place  to  those 
who  fight  and  fall  in  conflict.  Hindooism  rewards  most  the 
observance  of  ritual  worship,  Jewish  tradition  taught  ttat 
all  Jews  were  certainly  saved.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  con- 
trary, bring  all  men  into  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
holiness,  before  whom  the  most  exalted  human  chai'acters 
fall  condemned  ;*  and  they  declare  plainly,  that  nothing  we 
can  say  or  do  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  can  make  up  for  the 
want  of  practical  virtue.  Those  who  have  preached  in  the 
name  of  Christ  are  to  be  disowned  if  they  be  workei-s  of 
iniquity,**  and  the  reception  of  the  true  faith  makes  Christian 
holiness  only  the  more  incumbent." 

195.  The  kind  of  moral  duty  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  ift 
2.  Pecu-  not  such  as  man  was  Ukely  to  discover  or  to 
nSSaf  pre-  approve.  When  our  Lord  appeared,  the  Romans 
cepts.  were  proud  of  their  mihtary  glory,  and  the  Greeks 
of  their  superior  wisdom.  Among  the  Jews  a  pharisaio 
spirit  prevailed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  divided  between 
opposing  sects,  aU  hating  their  conquerors,  however,  and  the 
Gentile  world  at  large.  An  enthusiast  would  certainly  have 
become  a  partisan,  and  an  impostor  would  have  flattered 
each  sect  by  exposing  the  faults  of  the  rest,  or  the  nation  by 
condemning  their  conquerors.  Our  Lord  came,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  an  independent  teacher,  rebuked  all  error,  condemned 
all  the  sects,  and  yet  did  nothing  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
people.  His  precepts,  bidding  men  to  return  good  for  evil, 
to  love  their  enemies,  to  be  humble  and  forgiving,  to  consider 
every  race  and  every  station  as  on  a  level  before  God,  were 

■  Job  4v>.  4:  Isa.  6,  5:  Dan.  9,4:  i  Tim.  i.  15. 

•»  Matt.  7.  12,  7j:  Luke  6.  46.  '  J  Cor.  5.  11,  12 
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acceptable  to  none,  and  were  yet  repeated  and  enforced  mth 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  consistency. 

196.  It  ihay  indeed  lie  said  that  m^  ariD  always  ready  to 
Not  only  commend  a  greats  degree  of  purity  than  they  are 
above  human  prepared  to  practise,  and  that  ahciient  philosophers 
contxwTio*  wrote  treatises  describing  a  much  nobler  virtue 
'^  than  was  found  among  their  countrymen.    This  ia 

true,  and  if  the  Jewish  fishermen  had  studied  philosophy,  it 
would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  they  had  taught  a  higher 
morality  than  men  generally  practised.  But  they  were 
"  ignorant  men,"  and  their  precepts  gO  not  only  beyond  what 
men  practised,  but  beyond  what  they  approved.  The  gospel 
is  not  only  better  than  himian  conduct,  it  is  often  contrary 
to  it.  The  endurance  of  suffering,  the  forgiveness  of  injury, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  submissive  spirit  Were  not  only  not 
practised,  they  were  not  admired ;  and  while  the  gospel 
teaches  these  duties,  it  exhibits  them  in  combination  With 
a  spiritual  heroism  of  which  tho  world  knows  nothing,  and 
which  has  ever  been  siipposed  inconsistent  with  the  patient 
virtues  which  the  Scriptures  enjoin. 
V   197.  Add  to  these  facts  another,  (on  which  Paley  has  en- 

3.  Regulation  larged,)  namely,  that  Scripture  seeks  to  regulate  the 
of  motives,  thoughts  and  motives  Of  men,  and  is  conteUt  With 
nothing  less  than  a  state  of  heart  which  refers  all  our  actions 
to  God's  will ;  and  it  must  be  felt  that  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  is  not  of  man.  Bad  men  could  not  have  taught  such 
truths,  and  good  men  would  not  have  deceived  the  people. 

198.  But  there  is  yet  another  peculiarity  in  the  morality  of 

4.  Pecoiiarity  Scripture,  equally  true  in  itself  and  striking.  Sin 
toGoSfM^  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  on  evil  against  Ood, 
sin.  and  everywhere  it  is  not  the  instrument  or  human 
agent  who  is  exalted,  but  Ood  alone.  The  first  notion  is 
inconsistent  with  all  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  second  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart.  "  This,*'  says 
Cicero,  "  is  the  common  principle  of  all  philosophers,  that 
the  Deity  is  never  displeased,  tior  does  he  inflict  injury  on 
man."    De  Off.  iii.  28. 

In  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  sin  is  represented  as  an  evil 
and  bitter  thing,  because  it  is  dishonouring  to  God,    Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  Amalfekites,*  of  Sennacherib**,  and 
Exod.  17.  16,  mai^g.  Kings  19.  33-37, 
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Belshazzdr*.  Hence  the  ataiidonment  of  the  Gentile  world 
to  a  reprobate  mind.**  HTence  God's  controversy  with  the 
Jews*  and  with  Moses.'*  Hence  Eli's*  punishment  and  David's.' 
Hence  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,^  of  Uzzah,**  and  Herod.' 
Hence  also  the  calamities  of  Solomon,  the  division  of  his 
kingdom  into  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  captivity  and  destruc- 
tion of  both.J 

God  alone  is  honoured.  The  great  object  of  all  the  writers 
seems  to  be,  to  lead  men's  thoughts  to  Him.  The  false  teacher 
gives  out  that  he  himself  is  some  great  one  (Acts  8.  9), 
but  in  the  Bible  it  is  God  only  who  is  exalted.  This  rule  is 
illustrated  in 

Moses,  Deut.  I.  31:  2.33:  3.3:  4.  32-38:  Exod.  18.8.  Joshua. 
Josh.  23.  3.  David,  i  Ghron.  29.  11,  14.  Daniel,  Dan.  2.  2u, 
23,  30.  Ezra,  Ezra  7.  28.  *  Nehemiah,  Noh.  2.  12.  Peter  and 
John,  Acta  3.  12-16.     Paul,  Acta  21.  19:  i  Cor.  j.  5:  2  Cor.  4.  7. 

Creation  is  represented  in  the  same  way  as  Qod  in  nature  *^ 
the  revolutions  and  progress  of  kingdoms  as  God  in  history.' 

199.  It  is  in  part  with  tho  view  of  strengthening  the 

feelings  which  these  peciiliarifcies  producO)  that 
faith  is  made  the  principle  of  obedience  and  suc- 
cess. In  relation  to  God,  faith  is  the  confession  of  our 
weakness,  and  excludes  all  boasting ;  and  yet  in  relation  to 
success,  it  is  omnipotent  j  a  truth  as  profoundly  philosophical 
as  it  is  spiritually  important.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth  revealed 
only  in  the  Bible. 

Eom.  3.  27:  Eph.  2.  8,  9:  i  Cor.  i.  29-31:  John  11.40:  Isa.  7.  9. 

200.  The  candour  and  sincerity  of  the  inspired  writers  are 

not  less  remarkable  than  their  moral  precepts,  and 
rinceri^  of  are  quite  incompatible  with  either  enthusiasm  or 
Scripture.       imposture. 

*  Dan.  5.  23.  ^  Rom.  i.  21,  28.        •  Heb.  3. 19. 

*  Numb.  30. 12,      •  I  Sam.  2.  29,  30.     '  2  Sam.  12. 9  (Ps.  5 1,4,) 

*  L^v.  10.  1-3,  10.  *»  2  Sam.  6.  7.  >  Acts  12.  23. 

J  1  Kings  n.  3-14:  2  Kings  17. 14^20:  2  Chron.  36. 16, 17:  Luk« 
r9.  42-44:  Rom.  ji.  20. 

*  Ps.  104. 10:  Jer.  5.  24:  Joel  2.  23,  24:  Matt.  10.  29. 
'  Jer.  17.  7-10:  Dan.  4.  35 :  Jer.  25.  9:  Isa,  44.  28. 
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They  denounce  the  sms  of  the  people.  ''  Te  have  been  rebelliouA 
against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you/'  says  Moses  (Deut. 
9.  34),  and  all  later  writers  give  the  same  view.  Judges  2.19:  i  Sam. 
12. 13:  Neh.  9. 

They  speak  of  themselves  and  of  those  whose  characters  were  likely 
to  reflect  credit  upon  their  cause  with  equal  plainness.  Moses  fore- 
told that  the  Jews  would  break  his  law^  and  that  he  would  be  super- 
seded by  a  greater  prophet. 


Gen.  49.  10:  Deut.  18.  15,  18:  Acts  7.  38. 


He  records  with  all  fulness  the  sins  of  the  Patriarchs,  Gen.  13. 
11-13 :  20.  etc. :  of  his  grandfather  Levi,  Gen.  49.  $-7 :  of  his  brother 
Aaron  and  of  his  elder  sons,  Ezod.  32.:  Lev.  10.:  nor  less  plainly  his 
own  sins,  Numb.  20. 12:  27.  12-14:  Deut.  32.  51, 

In  the  same  spirit  the  evangelists  notice  their  own  faults  and  the 
faults  of  the  apostles.  Matt.  26.  31-56:  John  10.  6:  16.  32:  Matt. 
8.  10,  26:  15.  16:  16.  7-11:  18.  3:  20.  20.  Mark  and  Luke  speak 
no  less  plainly,  Mark  6.  52:  8.  18:  9.  32,  34:  10.  14:  14.  50.  32, 
35-45:  16.  14:  Luke  8.  24,  25:  9.  40-45:  18.  34:  22.  24:  24.  ir. 
With  equal  truthfulness  the  Scriptures  record  the  humiliation  of 
our  Lord,  his  sufferings,  and  dejection.    Matt.  27.  46:  Heb.  5.  7. 

The  apostles  record  without  reserve  the  disorders  of  the  churches 
which  they  themselves  had  planted,  and  even  add  that  their  own 
apostolic  authority  had  been  questioned  among  them,  i  Cor.  1. 1 1 : 
5.  i:  2  Cor.  2,  4:  II.  5-23 :  12.  20. 

It  is  thus  that  simplicity  distinguishes  the  Bible,  and  forces 
on  the  mind  the  conviction  that  its  authors  had  no  other 
*^  object  in  view  than  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man^s  conscience  as  in  the  sight 
of  God."    Lowth,  on  the  Study  of  Scripture. 

201.  But  no  analysis  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the  morality  of 
No  anaiyste  *^®  Bible.  It  must  be  compared  in  the  bulk  with 
of  it  can  give  other  teaching.  Men  have  praised  maxims  of 
fti^exceu*  ^  virtue^  or  appealed  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  ou. 
loDdes.  nature,  or  sought  to  promote  holiness  by  systems 

of  morals.  But  all  these  are  defective.  The  common  maxims 
(f  virtue  are  mere  dictates  of  prudence,  without  authority 
or  influence.  Our  moral  sentiments  are  retiring  and  evan- 
escent, easily  corrupted  by  the  strong  passions  in  whose 
neighbourhood  they  dwell,  and  are  feeblest  when  most 
wanted ;  and  systems  of  morals,  like  all  processes  of  reasoning, 
4epend  on  the  perfection  of  our  faculties,  and  are  too  much  the 
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Bubjeot  of  disputation  to  become  powerful  cnotiyes  of  holy 
action.  All  these  plans  moreover  are  defective,  in  not  taking 
into  account  our  fall,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  oui 
recovery.  Scripture,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  the  Christian 
to  use  these  helps,  only  subordinating  all  to  its  own  lessons. 
It  begins  its  work  with  a  recognition  of  our  ruin,  and  an 
intelhgent  foresight  of  its  own  end ;  brings  the  soul  into 
harmony  with  God  and  with  itself,  enlightens  and  educates 
the  conscience,  quickens  and  purifies  the  feehngs,  subjects 
instincts  to  reason,  reason  to  love,  and  all  to  Qod ;  and  pro- 
vides an  instrumentaUty  as  effective  and  practical  as  the 
truths  it  reveals  and  on  which  it  ifests  are  imearthly  and 
sublime. 

202.  Among  the  most  decisive  moral  proofe  of  the  Divine 
The  charac-  Origin  of  Scripture,  is  the  character  of  Christ.  It 
ter  of  Christ,  jg  q,  proof  however  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be 
described,  and  its  force  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  in  the  reader.  Holy  and  purer  minds  will 
feel  it  more  than  others,  and  such  as  are  like  Nathanael  the 
"  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,"  will  exclaim  with  him, 
"Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel." 

Three  things  are  obvious  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  (i.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  free  from  panegyric.  (2.)  The  charac- 
ter is  wholly  unstudied :  the  story  being  written  by  unpractised 
authors,  without  learning  or  eloquence ;  and  moreover,  (3.)  the 
moral  character  of  Chiist  is  unimpeached  even  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  gospel.  His  apostles  appeal  to  all  men's  tes- 
timony to  his  moraUty,  as  a  fact  admitted  and  notorious. 
His  own  moral  teaching  was  an  appeal  of  the  same  kind,  for 
had  he  been  guilty  of  the  practices  he  condenms,  his  hearers 
would  have  been  sure  to  detect  and  reproach  his  incon- 
sistency. 

That  his  holiness  was  admitted  generally  will  appeal*  from  the 
following  passages:  John  7.  46-51:  8.  46:  10.  32:  Matt.  26.  59: 
27.  23,  24:  Luke  23.  13-15:  Acts  3. 13, 14:  i  Pet.  2.  21-23.  His 
benevolence  and  compassion  are  shown  in  John  4.:  Luke  9>  55: 
10.30-37:  Mark  7.  26,  etc. :  10.  13-31:  45-52:  Luke  13. 16:  14.  u: 
32.  50,  51:  Matt.  9.  36,  etc.:  18.  11,  etc.  His  kindness  and  affeo- 
Hon  fn  Matt.  14.  27-3 1:  Luke  19. 5, 41 :  22.61 :  John  11.:  19.  25-27. 
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HiA  meekness  and  hnmility  it  Mittt.  9.  28:  18.  2t,  etc.:  5.  f-rs 
Luke  32.  24:  John  13.  4.  His  moral  courage,  firmnees,  and  ro* 
signation  in  Mafct.  26.  39-4^:  Mark  10.  32:  Lnke  4. 23,  e*c.:  13*  3 1, 
6ftc.:  18.  29>  etc.:  John  11.  7:  18.  4,  etc  His  sinoeritj  and 
abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  coxirting  popularity  in  M»tt.  6.  1-18: 
10.  16-39:  22.  18,  etc.:  Mark  12.  38-40:  Luke  11.  44,  etc.:  John 
16. 1-6.  His  moderation  and  the  absence  of  enthusiastic  austerity, 
]Eiflatt.  8.  19:  23.  23:  Luke  5.  29-35:  John  2.  i,  etc.:  Mark  12.  17. 

**  The  character  of  Christ  (says  an  eminent  writer),  ifl  a 
Originality  wonderful  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Bible.  The 
^^^  Hindoo  cannot  think  of  his  Brahmin  saint,  other 
meter.  than  as  possessing  the  abstemiousness  and  austerity 

which  he  admires  in  his  living  models.  The  Socrates  of  Plato 
is  composed  of  elements  practically  Greek,  being  a  compound 
of  the  virtues  deemed  necessary  to  ad<»ii  the  sage.  A  model 
of  the  Jewish  teacher  might  easily  be  dra^vn  from  the  writings 
of  the  Kabbis,  and  he  would  prove  to  be  the  Very  reflection 
of  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  are  reproved  in  the  Gospel- 
But  in  the  life  of  our  Redeemer,  a  character  is  represented  which 
departs  in  every  way  from  the  national  type  of  the  writers,  and 
from  the  character  of  all  ancient  nations,  and  is  at  variance 
with  aU  the  features  which  custom,  education,  rehgion,  and 
patriotism,  seem  to  have  consecrated  as  most  beautiful  Four 
different  authors  have  recorded  different  facts,  but  they  ex- 
hibit the  same  conception,  a  conception  differing  from  all  they 
had  ever  witnessed  or  heard,  and  necessarily  copied  from  the 
same  original.  And  more,  this  glorious  character,  while  bor- 
rowing nothing  from  the  Greek,  or  Indian,  or  Jew,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  established  laws  of  perfection,  is  yet 
to  every  believer  a  type  of  excellence.  He  is  foHowed  by  the 
Greek,  though  a  founder  of  none  of  his  sects,  revered  by  the 
Brahmin,  though  preached  by  one  of  the  fishermen  caste,  and 
worshipped  by  the  red  man  of  Canada,  though  belonging  to 
the  hated  pale-race." 

303.  One  point  more  remains  on  the  morality  of  Scripture ; 
Theintoenoe  *^®  offect  of  its  religion  on  the  chaiacter  of  men. 
of  SCTipture  Apart  from  particular  facts  in  support  of  this 
vidaais  and  truth,  it  IS  generally  admitted  that  the  ckx^Mi^R 
**^*y'  of  the  BMe  agree  with  its  pfeoepts,  and  that  they 
contain  in  their  very  substance,  urgent  motives  to  holi^^esi^. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  IHiHer  proceeds  in  his  Gospel  its 
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own  Witness,  tod  Erstine  in  liis  Treatise  on  the  Internal 
Evidences.    See  also  i  Peter  2.  13. 

We  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  facts  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  truth.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  in  the 
first  age  are  well  known,  and  ate  incidentally  told  us  in  the 
Epistles.  Paul  has  pointed  out  what  occurred  at  Corinth  and 
Ephesus,'  and  Peter,  the  effects  which  were  produced  in 
Pontus  and  Galatia.^  In  a  dissolute  age,  and  under  the  worst 
governments.  Christians  (who  had  been  no  better  than  their 
neighbours)  reached  an  eminence  in  virtue  which  has  never 
perhaps  been  surpassed. 

Similar  appeals  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
apologists.  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  100),  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  commends  their  virtues.  "  Who,"  says  he, 
"  did  ever  live  among  you,  that  did  not  admire  your  sober  and 
moderate  piety,  and  declare  the  greatness  of  your  hospitahty. 
You  are  humble  and  not  proud,  content  With  the  da^ly  bread 
which  God  supplies,  hearing  dihgently  his  word,  and  enlarged 
in  charity.*'  Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  165),  who  had  been  a  pla- 
tonic  philosopher,  says  in  his  Apology,  "  We  who  formerly 
delighted  in  adultery,  now  obsei-ve  the  strictest  chastity: 
we  who  used  the  charms  of  magic,  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
the  true  God,  and  we  who  valued  money  and  gain  above  all 
things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in  common,  and  distribute  to 
every  man  according  to  his  necessities.**  "  You  (says  Minu- 
cius  Felix  to  a  heathen  opponent)  punish  wickedness  when 
it  is  committed,  we  think  it  sinful  to  indulge  a  sinful  thought. 
It  is  with  your  party  that  the  prisons  are  crowded,  but  not 
a  single  Christian  is  there,  except  it  be  as  a  confessor  or 
apostate."  TertulHan,  the  first  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  (a.d.  220),  makes  a 
similar  appeal,  and  speaks  of  great  multitudes  of  the  Boman 
empire  as  the  subjects  of  this  change.  Origenin  his  reply  to 
Cekus  (a.  T).  246),  Lactantius,  the  preceptor  of  Constantine 
(a.d.  325),  repeat  these  appeals:  and  even  the  emperor 
JuHan  holds  up  Christians  to  the  imitation  of  Pagans,  on 
account  of  their  love  to  strangers  and  to  enemies,  and  on 
account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  Hves. 

This  influence  of  the  gospel  was  early  seen  among  ancien* 

♦  I  Ck>r.  6.  11:  Eph,  4,  19:  3.  i.  •  i  Pet.  4.  3- 
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Iniodety  nations.  In  Greece,  the  grossest  imparities  had 
generally,  been  encouraged  by  Lycui-gus  and  Solon.  At 
Home  they  were  openly  practised  and  approved.  Among 
nearly  all  ancient  nations  self-murder  was  commended.  Se- 
neca and  Plutarch,  the  elder  Pliny  and  Quinctilian,  applaud 
it,  and  Qibbon  admits  that  heathenism  presented  no  reason 
against  it.  Human  sacrifice,  and  the  exposure  of  children 
were  allowed,  and  even  enforced.  But  wherever  the  gospel 
came,  it  condemned  these  practices,  discouraged  and  finally 
destroyed  them.  That  it  was  not  civilization  that  suppressed 
them  is  certain,  for  they  were  kept  up  by  nations  far  superior 
to  the  Christians  in  refinement,  and  the  suppression  of  them 
was  always  found  to  keep  pace,  not  with  the  progress  of  hu- 
man enhghtenment  but  of  Divine  truth. 

The  relief  of  distress  and  the  care  of  the  poor  are  almost 
peculiar  to  Christian  nations.  In  Constantinople,  there  was 
not,  before  Christianity  was  introduced,  a  single  charitable 
building  :  nor  was  there  ever  such  a  building  in  ancient  Borne. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  however,  the  former  city 
had  more  than  thirty  buildings  for  the  reception  of  oi*phans,  of 
the  sick,  of  strangers,  of  the  aged,  and  of  the  poor.  In  Rome, 
there  were  twenty-five  large  houses  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose.  With  equal  certainty,  it  can  be  established,  that  the 
gospel  has  abolished  polygamy,  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war, 
redeemed  captives,  freed  slaves,  checked  the  spirit  of  feudal 
oppression,  and  improved  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations. 
**  Truth  and  candour,"  says  Gibbon,  "  must  acknowledge  that 
the  conversion  of  these  nations,  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  prevented  the  total 
extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society."' 

As  therefore  the  providence  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Bible,  so  also  is  his  grace  in  its  effects ;  and 
those  effects  bear  strong  testimony  to  its  Divine  origin, 
I  Thess.  I.  4-IO  :  GaL  5.  22. 

204.  No  work  gives  a  better  view  of  man's  need  of  tho 

I  laud  gospel  than  Leland's,  On  the  Advantage  and  Necessity 

of  a  Christian  Hevetation,  shown  from  the  state  of 

•  Gibbon's  History,  chap.  55.  For  a  large  eollection  of  similar 
focta  see  Ryan's  Effects  of  Religion,  i.  §  3,  and  App. 
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reHgion  in  the  ancieut  heathen  world,  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  Qod,  a  rule  of  moral 
duty,  and  the  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He 
shows  clearly  that  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the 
state  of  the  Gentiles  are  hterally  true,  and  that  idolatry 
gathered  strength  among  the  nations  as  they  grew  in  refine- 
ment, that  the  ancient  philosophers  were  profoundly  wrong 
in  the  first  principles  of  morahty,  that  the  best  systems  were 
lamentably  defective,  and  that  aU  rules  wanted  clearness  and 
authority  ;  that  as  to  a  future  hfe,  most  denied  it,  and  that 
of  those  who  professed  to  beheve,  none  placed  it  on  groimds 
satisfoctory  or  rational. 

205.  On  that  part  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  which  is  called 
the  harmony  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to 
evidence,       enlarge :  and  the  subject  has  been  fully  discussed 
uarmonies.^  by  various  writers. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  two  Economies,  the  works  ol 
Dr.  Kidder,  and  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
of  Scripture,  and  the  fswjts  of  Nature,  the  Analogy  of  Bishoi> 
Butler  is  unrivalled. 

On  the  coincidences  between  sacred  and  general  history,  the 
works  of  Bryant,  Lardner,  Gray,  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  and 
Russell,  may  be  consulted  with  satisfaction. 

On  coincidences  of  a  minute  and  statisticcd  character,  witli 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Palestine,  ample  materials 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Harmer,  Clarke,  and  Keith. 

On  coincidences  between  various  parts  of  the  record  itself, 
much  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  works  of  Graves 
Bliont,  Paley,  and  Birks.» 

These  coincidences  are  literally  innumerable,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  Scripture.  Some  are  ap- 
parently trifling,  as  when  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  went  doivn 
from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  and  Dr.  Clarke  points  out  the 
graphic  consistency  of  the  phrase  with  the  geography  of  that 
region.    Others  are  deeply  afifecting,  as  when  it  is  said  that 

■  See  edition  of  Paley'a  Evidences,  with  Notes,  by  Birks,  also 
Paley**  Horse  P^ulinse,  with  Horse  Apostolicse,  by  Birks,  published 
by  Keligious  Tract  Society, 
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blood  and  water  issued  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  and  medical 
authorities  affirm,  that  if  the  heart  is  pierced  or  broken,  blood 
and  WBiet  flow  from  the  wound.  Some  are  critical,  as  when 
it  is  remarked,  that  at  no  time  afber  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  any  known  writers  have  written  in  the  style  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible :  and  that  at  no  one  time  could  these 
various  books  have  been  written.  They  are  demonstrably 
the  work  of  different  authors,  and  of  different  ages.  Some 
are  historical,  as  when  it  is  noticed,  that  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  all  writers  applied  the  name  Christian  to  designate 
the  followers  of  Christ,  a  name  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  hy  Christians  to  designate  one  another :  the  very 
terms  which  the  apostles  employ,  indicating  that  the  new 
religion  was  the  completion  of  the  old — "chosen"  and  "faithful" 
Some  are  religious,  founded,  that  is,  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
religious  system  revealed,  as  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  one  in  which  is  omitted  the 
one  ordinance,  which  would  have  been  natural  and  acceptable 
to  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  namely,  the  offering  of  uiimak  in 
sacrifice ;  an  instructive  omission. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  highly  impressive,  and  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  substantial  credibility  of  the  narrative, 
and  of  the  honesty  of  the  authors. 

Some  idea  of  Paley's  Howe  Paulinse,  may  be  gathered  itom. 
Of  ficriptnre  an  examination  of  the  following  passages,  it  being 
^ith  itseii  premised  that  the  books  quoted  were  written  either 
by  different  authors,  or  at  different  times,  and  with  altogether 
different  purposes. 
Rom.  15.  25.  26. 


A.cU  20.  2,  3:   3T.  17:   14.  17-19: 
I  Cor.  16. 1-4:  a  Cor.  8. 1-4:  9.  2. 
Acts  20,  4. 
Acts  19.  31. 
Acts  19.  21,  22, 
Acta  19.  31 :  I  Tim.  4. 12. 
Acts  18.  37,  28:  19. 1. 
Acts  16.  3 :  21.  23,  26. 
Acts  18. 8:  Bom.  i&.  23:  i  Cor.  16. 15. 

A  single  instance  may  be  yet  more  impressive.    Bamabad 

Bunabos.      ^^  *^  *^^^^  ^^  *  Mtive  of  Cyprus,  who  sdd  his 

property  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apostles*  feet, 

(Acts  4.  36,  37).    We  are  told  also,  quite  incidentally,  that 


Rom.  16.  21-24, 
Rom.  I.  13 :  15.  23,  24, 
I  Cor.  4.  17-19. 
I  Cor.  16.  10,  II. 
I  Cor.  I.  12:  3.6. 
I  Cor.  9.  20. 
I  Cor.  I.  14^17. 
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Mark  was  his  nephew,  (Col.  4.  10).  Compare  these  facts 
with  the  foflowing  passages  (where  it  is  stated,  that  John 
Matk  went  as  far  as  Cyprus  his  native  coutitry,  and  soon  re- 
joined his  mother  at  Jerusalem,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Paul),  and  how  remarkable  the  consistency  of  the  wh6le  : 
I  Cor.  9.  6,  7 :  Acts  11.  20,  2a  :  13.  4 :  ig.  37,  39 :  and  13.  13, 
The  harmony  pervading  everything  connected  T^ith  Barnabas 
(says  Mr.  Blunt)  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp  the  book  of  Acts 
as  a  history  of  perfect  fidelity. 

See  Birks'  Horse  Apostolicsd,  published  by  the  Keligious  Tract 
Society. 

Compare  in  the  same  way  the  abrupt  termination  of  tho 
history  in  Acts  8.  40,  with  Acts  ax.  8,  9. 

206  But  in  addition  to  the  moral  evidence  of  Scripture, 
evidence  suggested  by  the  morahty  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  character  of  our  Lord,  the  candour 
and  sincerity,  and  self-denial  of  the  first  Christians,  and  tho 
moral  beauty  of  Christian  principles,  as  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  consistent  behevers,  there  is  evidence  directly  spiritual. 
This  evidence  is  partly  appreciated  by  the  intellect,  but  still 
itiGte  by  the  heart  and  conscience.  So  far  as  it  treats  of  man 
as  the  gospel  finds  him,  it  appeals  equally  to  all ;  so  far  as  it 
teeats  of  man  as  the  gospel /orww  him,  it  appeals  only  to  the  he^ 
hever.  To  the  first  part  of  this  evidence  the  apostle  refers  in 
I  Cor.  14. 23-25 ;  Mid  to  the  Second,  in  Rom.  8. 16 :  i  John  5. 20. 

407.  This  evidence  consists,  in  part,  in  the  agreement 
nannony  of  hetween  what  the  awakened  sinner  feels  himself, 
Scripture  md  and  wha*  the  Bible  declares  him  to  be.  The 
ri^oeorfbd  gospel  proclaims  the  universal  corruption  of 
sinner.  human  nature.    It   speaks  not  only  of  acts  of 

transgression,  but  of  a  deep  and  inveterate  habit  of  ungod- 
hnesB  in  the  soul,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  renewal. 
If  this  description  were  felt  to  be  mitme,  if  man  were  con- 
scious of  dehght  in  submitting  his  will  to  Qod*s  will,  and  in 
obeying  commands  which  rebuke  his  selfishness  and  pride,  ho 
might  at  once  discre^  the  tnrth  of  the  gospel.  But  when 
he  finds  that  the  description  answers  to  his  own  state,  and 
that  everf  sttempt  at  closer  examination  only  discovers  to 
him  the  completeness  of  this  agreement^  he  has  in  himself  &q 
evidence  that  thk  messi^e  is  true. 
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208.  The  second  stage  of  the  oYidenoe  is  reached  when  a 
g^^.  man  finds  Uiat  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are 

■daptfldto  adapted  to  his  state.  He  is  guilty,  and  needs 
our  wanto.  pardQ^^  jje  is  corrupt,  and  needs  holiness.  He 
is  Burroimded  by  temptation^  and  needs  strength.  He  is 
living  in  a  world  of  vexation  and  change,  and  he  needs  some 
more  satisfying  portion  than  it  can  supply.  He  is  dying, 
and  he  shrinks  from  death,  and  longs  for  a  clear  revelation  cf 
another  life.  And  the  gospel  meets  all  these  wants.  It  is  a 
message  of  pardon  to  the  guilty,  of  holiness  to  the  aspinnjer, 
of  peace  to  the  tried,  and  of  life  to  them  that  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

309.  And  whilst  there  is  perfect  adaptation  to  hmnan  want, 
Hannony  of  ^^  ^®^  striking  is  the  agreement  between  the  de* 
Scripture  scription  given  in  the  gospel  of  its  results,  and  the 
perienceof  Christian's  experience.  The  effects  of  the  belief 
ihechristian.  ^f  ^^q  ^ruth  are  repeatedly  portrayed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Each  promise  is  a  prediction,  receiving  daily  fulfil- 
ment. Penitence  and  its  fruits,  the  obedience  of  faith  and 
the  increasing  light  and  peace  which  it  supplies,  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  on  the  intellect,  and 
the  heart  and  the  character,  the  struggles,  and  victories,  and 
defeats  even  of  the  new  life,  all  are  described  and  constitute 
an  evidence  in  the  highest  degree  experimental ;  an  evidence 
which  grows  with  oxu:  growth,  and  multiplies  with  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth.  Such 
insight  into  our  moral  being,  and  such  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  religious  truth  is  adapted  to  produce,  could 
never  emanate  from  human  wisdom,  and  they  prove  that 
God  himself  is  the  author  of  the  book  in  which  such  qualities 
are  disclosed. 

a  ID.  We  repeat  the  caution,  however,  that  this  evidence  is 
Qscfiii  for  ^l^^flj  of  value  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of 
coufiimation  a  Christian,  because  none  else  will  appreciate  or 
®  understand  it.    To  such,  however,  this  evidence  is 

so  strong  as  often  to  supersede  every  other.  To  the  Christian, 
the  old  controversy  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  hap 
but  little  interest ;  he  already  feels  the  truth  which  evidences 
seek  only  to  prove ;  it  seems  needless  to  discuss  the  reality 
of  what  he  already  enjoys ;  he  has  the  "witness  in  himself." 

an.  It  may  be  adedd  too,  that  the  evidence  depends  no* 
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ChiiBtittDiiy  SO  much  on  Christianity  as  adapted  to  our  wants 
mote^oS**"  ^  ®^  Christianity  adapted  to  promote  our  holi- 
holiness.  ness.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  Jews  felt  their 
want  of  an  earthly  deliverer.  A  Messiah  who  should  make 
the  Gentiles  fellow  heirs,  they  did  not  want  at  all.  The 
system  of  Mohammed,  again,  is  adapted  with  great  skill  to 
the  desires  of  a  sensual,  gross-minded,  and  ambitious  people. 
The  Hindoos  adhere  to  a  religion  that  is  without  evidence, 
because  they  find  it  suited  to  their  tastes.  All  these  cases, 
however,  are  very  diflferent  from  the  case  of  Christianity ;  it 
came  to  us  not  conformed  to  our  natural  inclinations,  but 
seeking  to  conform  them  to  itself;  and  when  this  process 
is  begun,  then  only  is  it-s  adaptation  revealed.  Heathen  na- 
tions sought  a  religion  conformed  to  their  own  corrupt  pro- 
pensities: and  on  finding  such  a  religion  they  embraced 
and  behoved  it.  Pagan  systems  are  adapted  to  man  as  he  is, 
and  as  he  desires  to  be,  while  yet  in  love  with  sin;  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  man  as  he  is  and  ought  to  be.  Paganism 
is  the  adaptation  of  a  corrupt  system  to  a  corrupt  nature ; 
the  gospel  is  the  adaptation  of  a  life-giving  system  to  a  nature 
that  needs  to  be  renewed.  The  first  seeks  to  conform  its 
teaching  to  our  tastes ;  the  second  to  conform  our  tastes  to 
its  teaching.  And  it  is  while  this  latter  conformation  is 
proceeding,  that  the  behever  has  the  evidence  of  the  truth. 
When  he  behoves,  he  has  the  hope  of  faith,  then  comes  the 
hope  of  experience— experience  founded  on  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  love  of  God,  Rom.  5.  2-5. 

To  the  physician  who  is  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  some 
j^juOogous  mortal  disease,  two  com'ses  are  open.  He  may 
""®'  treat  the  symptoms,  or  he  may  treat  the  disease 

itself.  K  in  fever  he  is  anxious  only  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
his  patient,  or  in  apoplexy  to  excite  the  system,  his  treat- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sufierer ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  restore  him.  A  sounder  system  treats 
the  disease,  and  that  medicine  is  the  ivue  specific  which  is 
adapted  ultimately  to  remove  it.  The  evidence  of  the  virtue 
of  such  a  specific  is,  not  its  palatableness  nor  its  power  of 
exhilaration,  but  the  steady  continued  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  patient;  an  evidence  founded  on  experience, 
and  strongly  confirming  the  proofe  which  had  originally 
induced  him  to  make  the  trial. 
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And  so  of  the  goispeL  It  may  exliilattltis,  and  it  may  plfease 
tie  taste ;  but  the  evidence  of  its  thith  kni  of  its  being  truly 
received  is  its  tendency  to  promote  our  holiness. 

ii2.  What  then  is  the  reason  of  our  hopel  is  a  question 
Summary.—  which  every  inquil'er  may  ask  and  answer.  All 
StetSie  *^®  answers  of  which  the  question  admits,  no  one 
to  au.  can  be  expected  to  give,  for  a  fiill  investigation  of 

Christian  evidences  would  occupy  a  life-time ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  shall  justify  our  faith.  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  books  exist,  and  have  existed  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Christian  and  profane  writers  agree 
in  this  admission.  The  great  Founder  of  our  faith  pro- 
fessedly wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  his  message, 
and  gave  the  same  power  to  his  apostles.  They  aU  imder- 
went  severe  suffering,  and  most  of  them  died  iH  testimony  of 
their  belief  of  the  truths  and  facts  they  delivered.  These 
fects  and  the  truths  founded  on  thetn,  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  embraced  ih  spite  of  the  opposing  influences  of 
the  religious  systems  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  The 
character  and  history  of  the  Founder  of  the  faith  were  fore- 
told many  hundreds  of  years  before  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
He  taught  the  purest  moraHty.  He  himself  gave  many  pre- 
dictions, and  these  predictions  were  fulfilled.  His  doctrines 
changed  the  Character  of  those  who  received  them,  soffcenea 
and  civihzed  ancient  nations,  and  have  been  everywhere 
among  the  mightiest  influences  in  the  history  of  the  humao 
race.  They  claim  to  be  from  God,  support  their  claim  by  in- 
numerable evidences,  and  we  must  either  admit  them  to  bo 
from  God,  or  ascribe  them  to  a  spirit  of  most  miraculous  and 
benevolent  imposition.  Add  to  all  this,  that  he  who  receives 
them,  has  in  himself  additional  evidence  of  their  origin  and 
holiness,  and  can  say  from  experience,  **  I  know  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  ati  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  Him  that  is  true.  We  are  in  him,  even  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  i  John  5. 20. 

These  facts  are  not  abstruse,  but  accisssible  to  ill,  and  in- 
telhgible  to  the  feeblest.  For  the  candid  inquiireri  dny  one 
department  of  this  evidence  will  Often  prove  sufficient :  lio 
other  religious  system  being  foimded  on  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy, or  exhibiting  such  holiness  and  love.  The  whdte  evt' 
dence  camhmedf  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 
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313.  And  y6t  there  is,  in  relation  to  these  evidences,  much 
Evidence  Unbelief  both  among  inquirers  and  professed 
Jg^*^**  Christians.  Among  inquirers  there  is  unbelief 
doubt  for  want  of  candour  and  teachableness  :   a  fact, 

rhe  uncandid  "^hich  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
mquirer.  and  jq  harmony  with  the  general  dealings  of  God. 
In  common  life,  levity,  or  prejudice,  or  carelessness  will  often 
lead  men  astray,  and  even  make  them  incapable  of  ascertain- 
ing what  is  really  wise  and  true.  And  Scriptiure  has  expressly 
declared,  that  those  who  will  not  love  truth,  shall  not  under- 
stand it.  So  deeply  did  Qrotius  feel  this  consideration,  that 
he  regarded  the  evidence  of  Christianity  as  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  gospel,  being  divinely  adapted  to 
test  men^s  character  and  hearts. 

De  Verit,  ii  §  19.  See  also  Dan.  12.  10:  Isa.  29.  13,  14:  Matt. 
6.  23:  II.  25:  13.  II,  12:  John  3.  19:  I  Cor.  2.  14:  2  Cor.  4.  4: 
2  Tim.  3.  13. 

Among  professed  Christians^  too,  there  is  want  of  confidence 
in  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  evidence,  and  consn- 
carei^  quent  want  of  inquiry.  Baxter  has  acknowledged. 
Christian.  ^j^^^^  while  in  his  younger  days  ho  was  exercised 
chiefly  about  his  own  sincerity,  in  later  Hfe  he  was  tried  with 
doubts  about  the  truth  of  Saipture.  Further  inquiry,  how- 
ever, removed  them.  The  evidence  which  he  found  most 
conclusive,  was  the  internal :  such  as  sprang  from  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  his  own.  "  The  spirit  of  prophecy," 
says  he,  "  was  the  first  witness :  the  spirit  of  miraculous 
^^^  power,  the  second ;  and  now,"  he  adds,  "  wo  have 
^^^'  the  spirit  of  renovation  and  holiness."  "  Let  Chris- 
tians therefore,"  he  concludes,  "  tell  their  doubts,  and  mves- 
tigate  the  evidence  of  Divine  truth,  for  there  is  ample  provision 
for  the  removal  of  them  all." 

Most  of  the  doubts  which  good  men  feel  may  be  thus  dis- 
pelled. Others,  chiefly  speculative,  may  in  some  cases  re- 
main, and  are  not  to  be  dispelled  by  the  best  proofs.  Even 
for  these,  however,  there  is  a  cure.  Philosophy  cannot  solve 
them ;  but  prayer  and  healthy  exercise  in  departments  of 
Christian  life  to  which  doubting  does  not  extend  can;  or, 
failing  to  solve  them,  these  remedies  will  teach  us  to  think 
less  of  their  importMice,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  stronger 
light.    Ours  is  a  complex  nature,  and  the  morbid  excitability 
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of  one  part  of  our  &ame  may  often  be  cured  by  the  increased 
activity  of  another.  An  irritable  faith  is  a  symptom  of  defi- 
cient action  elsewhere,  and  is  best  cured  by  a  more  constant 
attention  to  practical  duty.  Difficulties  which  no  inquiry 
can  remove  will  often  melt  away  amidst  the  warmth  and  vigour 
produced  by  active  lovo. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
Pbculiarities  of  the  Bible  as  a  Revelation  fbom  Gou 

**  a  man's  love  of  Scripture  at  the  beginning  of  a  religious  course,  is  such  as 
makes  the  praise,  which  older  Christians  give  to  the  Bible,  seem  exaggerated :  but 
after  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  a  religious  life,  sudi  praise  always  sounds  inadequate. 
Its  glories  seem  so  much  more  full  thigm  they  seemed  at  first." — ^Dr.  Arnold. 

"  To  seek  Divinity  in  Philosophy,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead :  so  to  sedc 
Philosophy  in  Divinity,  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the  living."— Baook«  Advance- 
ment of  Leamina. 

"  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  but  one  scheme  Qt  religion.    Neither 

part  can  be  understood  without  the  other They  are  like  the  rolls  on  which 

they  were  anciently  written It  is  but  one  subject  from  beginning  to  end  • 

but  the  view  which  we  obtain  of  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer  as  we  unwind  the  roll 
that  contains  it."— Cecil. 

Sec.  I.  A  Revelation  of  God,  and  of  Human  Nature. 

214.  There  are  various  aspects  in  which  Scripture  may  be 
regarded.  The  most  important,  is  that  which  represents  it  as 
a  revelation  of  God  and  man  :  of  God  in  relation  to  man,  of 
man  in  relation  to  God ;  and  of  both  in  relation  to  the  work 
and  office  of  our  Lord. 

315.  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of  God,  of  his  character  and 
Scripture,  a  will.  That  will  is  indeed  written  on  the  works  of 
Gol^dof '  ^  hands,  and  more  clearly  on  the  constitution  of 
man.  man  :  but  in  the  Bible  alone  is  the  transcript  com- 

plete, and  there  alone  is  it  preserved  from  decay. 

216.  Or  with  equal  accuracy,  the  whole  may  be  described 
as  the  exhibition  of  human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  na- 
tions imder  every  form  of  development ;  holy,  tempted,  fallen, 
degenerate,  redeemed,  believing,  rejecting  the  faith,  struggling, 
victorious,  and  complete.  The  Bible  begins  with  man  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  his  Maker  as  his  friend ;  and  after  a  wondroug 
history,  it  exhibits  him  again  in  the  same  fellowship,  though 
no  longer  on  earth  or  in  paradise,  but  in  heaven  ;  the  whole 
of  his  forfeited  blessedness  won  back  by  the  incarnation  and 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  God. 

217.  More  generally  still,  the  Bible  may  be  described  as  tU« 
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great  storehouse  of  facts  and  duties,  and  of  all 
of  inbiiuAi  spiritual  truth.  It  gives  authentic  information  on 
^"*'  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  times 

on  which  all  human  writings  are  silent,  or  filled  with  fiftbles  ; 
the  occasion  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  first  sin  ;  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  of  diversity  of  language.  "We  thus  trace 
the  progress,  and  mark  the  uniformity  of  those  principles  on 
which  men  have  been  governed  from  the  beginning,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God,  and  the 
mercy  of  the  Divine  administration.  We  trace  the  progress 
and  development  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion :  the  first,  shown  in  every  possible  diversity  of  position, 
and  the  second,  influencing  all  the  Divine  procedure,  perfected 
in  CSirist^  and  exhibited  in  the  gospeL  In  a  word,  we  find 
all  the  great  questions  (whether  of  fact  or  duty),  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  wisest  men,  settled  by  authority, 
and  on  principles  which  neither  need  nor  admit  of  appeal. 
We  have  given  to  us  the  decisions  of  the  infinitely  wise  God 
as  the  ground  of  our  opinions  and  practices,  and  his  promise 
as  the  foimdation  of  our  hope.    . 

218.  In  no  part  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  these  questions 

inappropriate: — 
qi^tknu  in       What  does  it  teach  concerning  man  ?  or  concern- 
'®^*<^8**'      coming  God]    or  concerning  the  grand  scheme 
of  redemption  1   or  concerning  the  restoration  of  human  na- 
ture to  its  primeval  dignity  and  blessedness  ? 

Sec.  3.  The  BiUe,  a  Bevdaiion  of  Spiritual  Beligioua  Truth. 

219.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  be  kept  in 
Scriptwre,  a  mind, — God  in  relation  to  man,  and  man  in  relation 
"wtS^  ^'  ^  ^®^»  *^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^*^  ^^  relation  to  the  work 
traUi,  on  and  office  of  our  Lord,— one  peculiarity  of  Scripture 
^sS^'  (as  to  its  fuhiess  and  brevity),  will  be  explained, 
tion.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  world,  as  "  God*s 
world,"  and  as  destined  to  become  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 
It  tells  us  of  its  origin,  that  we  may  know  by  what  God  has 
done,  the  reverence  due  to  him :  what  is  his  power  whose  law 
this  book  has  revealed :  whose  creatures  we  are,  that  we  may 
distinguish  ^^rn  from  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  who  are  either 
imaginary  beings,  or  parts  of  his  creation. 

All  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  Bible,  seems  written  on 
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the  same  prindpld  It  isi  an  inspire^  liiatory  of  religion  (ol 
man  in  relation  to  God,)  and  of  other  thir^  as  it  is  affected 
by  them.  Idolatrous  nations  are  introduced,  nq^  as  iudepen- 
dentlj  important,  but  as  influencii^  the  dmrch,  97  as  in- 
fluenced by  it :  and  thus  narrative  and  prophecy  continue 
from  the  first  transgressior^  through  the  whole  interval  q/ 
man's  misery  and  guUt,  to  a  period,  spoken  of  in  a  great  di- 
versity of  expressions  and  under  both  economies^  wh«a  t^ie 
'<  Qod  of  heaven  shaU  set  up  a  kingdom  that  &\isJl  ;^ever  Ip 
destroyed." 

That  these  historical  disclosures  supply  funple  materials  for 
inqxiiry,  and  (had  the  narrative  been  false),  for  refutation,  and 
that  as  they  have  never  been  refuted,  tiieir  antiquity  and 
extent  are  string  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  obvious  :•  but  it  is  the  principle  of  selection,  and  the 
dear  scope  of  the  whole  which  are  now  noticed.  To  convey 
religious  truth  is  clearly  the  author's  design.  Whatever  is 
revealed  must  be  studied  with  this  fskct  in  view,  and  whatever 
is  withheld,  may  be  regarded  ^  not  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose. 

220.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  God  as  holy  in 

relation  to  a  man  as  a  sinner,  and  Qod  and  man  in 

of  God,aa      relation  to  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer,  who  form  the 

holy.  great  theme  of  Scripture ;  and  that  what  is  told  us, 

has  reference  to  the  relation  of  such  Beings. 

Take  for  example,  the  history  of  the  first  sId.  The  ol^ect  of  the 
narrative  of  the  fall  is  clearly  moral.  It  ^ows  the  progress  of 
temptation,  and  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  Saviour.  We  mark  the 
conviction  of  duty,  the  contemplation  of  the  pleasure  which  sin  may 
produce,  the  consequent  obtuseness  of  conscience,  and  the  hope  that 
desire  may  be  ind\ilged  and  yet  punishment  be  averted,  desire  be- 
coming intenser,  passion  stronger,  conscience  feebler,  till  at  length 
che  will  consents  and  the  act  is  done.  Such  is  all  transgression. 
The  moral  lesson  of  the  fall  is  thus  complete,  though  much  is  con- 
cealed. 

Subsequent  portions  of  Scripture  are  written  on  this  same  prin- 
ciple. In  the  history  of  Cain,  and  in  the  rapid  progress  of  wicked- 
ness, we  notice  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  from  the  Deluge  leani 
now  deeply  man  had  fallen.  And  yet  each  expression  of  Qod*B  dis- 
pleasure is  so  tempered  with  mercy,  as  to  prepare  us  for  the  double 
truth,  that  Qod  had  provided  a  Redeemer  to  restore  us  to  Dwine 
*  See  these  remarks  illustrated  m  Bishop  Butler  s  Analog,  2nd  Pai't. 
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HftTOiir^  and  a  Sanctifier  to  i^enc^w  us  to  holineBS^  ftad  that  znaa  ooedecl 
them  both.  Hence  it  ia,  that  amidst  all  this  wickedness,  &cts  are 
recorded,  wh^ch  hold  out  the  prospect  of  recovery,  and  even  foi-e- 
shadow  the  means  of  securing  it.  In  Abel  and  Seth,  and  Enoch 
and  Noah,  we  find  faith  ii^  the  Bivine  promise,  and  consequent 
holiness.  They  "called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  They 
**  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  "  than  their  ungodly  neighbours, 
expresslTB  at  once  of  their  obligation  and  their  guilt;  they  *'  walked 
withQod." 

As  the  world  was  repeopled,  human  Hinfiilnesfl  is  seen  in  other 
Ibrans.  Men  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  ultimately,  the  plan 
of  the  Divine  procedure  is  changed.  A  particular  family  is  made 
the  depository  of  the  Divine  will,  and  its  history  is  giyen.  Of  that 
fiftmily,  the  son  of  the  promise  is  cliosen:  and  of  his  sons,  not  the 
elder  and  fiivourite,  but  the  y  ounger.  The  history  of  his  descendants 
is  then  given  with  a  double  reference,  first  to  their  own  faith 
and  obedience,  and  then  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  There  is 
both  an  ultimate  and  an  immediate  purpose,  and  both  are  moral. 
The  institutes  of  this  people  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
and  we  have  moreover,  the  record  of  their  sins,  for  our  warning, 
and  of  their  repentance,  for  our  imitation  and  encoiiragement. 

Concerning  all  these  narratives,  much  might  have  been  told 
A«  written  "^  which  is  withheld.  Difficulties  might  have 
on  this  prin-  been  solved :  important  physical,  or  historical  or 
''P^®*  ethical  questions  might  have  been  answered.    But 

we  have  to  seek  the  solution  of  these  questions  elsewhere. 

Of  Assyiia,  for  example,  we  read  in  a  single  passage  of  the  book  of 
Qeneais,  (Qen.  lo.ii,  13,)  but  not  again  for  1500  years,  till  the  time  cf 
Menahem  (3  Kings  15.  19):  and  of  Egypt  we  have  no  mention,  be- 
tween the  days  of  Moses  and  those  of  Solomon.  The  early  history 
cf  both  nations  is  exceedingly  obscure,  perhaps  impenetrably  so. 
But  the  knowledge  is  essential  neither  to  our  salvation  nor  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  it  is  not  revealed. 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  this  peculiarity  is  equalty  ob- 
Socfpxo-  vious.  They  are  all  either  intensely  moral,  or 
i*«7-  evangelical,  or  both.    It  might  have  been  other- 

wise, without  injury  to  prophecy  as  an  outward  evidence  of 
S<aipture.  The  gifts  of  prediction  and  of  moral  teaching, 
might  have  been  disjoined :  but  in  fiewt  they  are  not.  Wbat 
might  have  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  natural  curiosity 
only,  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  practical  holiness.  The  pro- 
pbet  is  the  teacher,  and  the  h-Htoiy  of  the  future  (which 
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prophecy  is),  becomes  like  the  history  of  the  past,  the  haod- 
maid  of  evangelical  truth,  and  of  spiritual  improvement. 

So  is  it  in  all  that  is  revealed  in  relation  to  Christ.  We 
KoofChriaL  ^®*^  ^^  *^®  dignity  of  his  person,  but  it  is  with 
a  constant  reference  to  ''  us  men,  and  to  our  sal- 
vation." If  he  is  set  forth  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  it  is  to 
guide  us  into  the  way  of  peace :  i^  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  it  ia 
that  he  may  redeem  us  by  his  blood :  i^  as  entering  into 
heaven,  it  is  as  our  propitiation  and  intercessor.  We  call  him 
justly  the  ^  Son  of  God :"  he  loved  to  call  himself  as  his 
apostles  never  called  him,  and  with  a  peculiar  reference  to 
his  sympathy  and  work,  the  "  Son  of  man." 

Scripture  then,  is  the  revelation  of  religious  truth,  and  of 
truth  adapted  to  our  nature  as  fallen  and  guilty.  We  use  it 
rightly  therefore,  only  as  it  ministers  to  our  holiness  and  con- 
solation. It  might  havo  revealed  other  truth,  or  the  truth  it 
does  reveal  may  be  regarded  by  us  only  as  sublime  and 
glorious.  But  this  is  not  God's  purpose.  He  has  given  it  for 
our  instruction,  our  conviction,  our  rectification  (or  correction), 
and  our  establishment  in  righteousness.  All  knowledge 
may  be  useful :  but  this  knowledge  is  necessary,  "  Let  it  not 
go,  keep  it,  for  it  is  thy  life,"  Pro  v.  4.  13. 

221.  Two  practical  rules  are  suggested  by  these  remarks. 
Firsty  we  must  not  expect  to  learn  anything  from  Scripture, 
except  what  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  important  for  us 
to  know.  Some  seek  "  the  dead  among  the  Hving,"  (as  Lord 
Bacon  phrased  it,)  and  look  into  the  Bible  for  natund  philo- 
sophy and  human  science :  others  inquire  in  it  for  the  "secret 
things  "  which  *'  belong  only  to  God :"  and  both  are  rebuked  by 
the  very  character  and  design  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  record 
of  necessary  and  saving  truth  ;  or  of  truth  in  its  religious  as- 
Ijects  and  bearings,  and  of  nothing  besides :  its  histories  being 
brief  or  full,  as  brevity  or  fulness  may  best  secure  these  ends. 

222.  Secondly,  It  becomes  the  Christian  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  every  truth  which  Scripture  reveals.  He  must 
believe,  and  apply  the  whole.  To  reject  truth  is  wrong :  to 
deny  morality  is  wrong :  and  it  is  equally  wrong  to  disjoin 
them.  It  is  only  as  virtue  is  moulded  on  truth,  that  it  be- 
comes genuine  and  complete. 

a  a  J.  But  though  the  Biblo  is  not  a  revelation  of  science,  it 
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may  be  expected  to  be  free  from  error,  and  to  con- 
faconsbtent  tain,  imder  reserved  and  simple  language,  much 
with  Bdence.  concealed  wisdom,  and  turns  of  expression  which 
harmonize  with  natural  facts,  known  perfectly  to  Qod,  but 
not  known  to  those  for  whom  at  first  the  revelation  was 
designed. 

This  expectation  is  just :  and  in  both  respects,  the  Bible 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sacred  books  of  heathen 
nations. 

224.  All  ancient  systemfj  of  religion,  and  all  eminent  philo- 
A  dftntund  ^^P^®™  ^^  antiquity,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
Scripture  maintained  notions  on  science  no  less  absurd  than 
««°»^"*^  their  theology. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  the  heavens  were  a  solid  vault 
over  the  earth,"  a  sphere  studded  with  stars,  as  Aristotle  called 
them.  The  sages  of  Egypt  held  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the 
motion  of  air  and  the  upward  course  of  flame:  Plato,  that  it  was  an 
intelligent  being:  Empedocles,  held  that  there  were  two  suns: 
Zeucippus,  that  the  stars  were  kindled  by  their  motions,  and  that 
they  nourished  the  sun  with  their  flres. 

All  eastern  nations  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exercised 
powerful  influence  over  human  affairs,  often  of  a  disastrous  kind, 
and  that  all  nature  was  composed  of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  substances  certainly  not  elementary. 
.  In  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  globe  is  represented  aa  flat  and 
triangular,  composed  of  seven  stories;  the  whole  mass  being  sus- 
tained upon  the  heads  of  elephants,  who,  when  they  shake  them- 
selves, cause  earthquakes.  Mohammed  taught  that  the  mountains 
were  created  to  prevent  the  earth  from  moving,  and  to  hold  it  as 
by  anchors  and  chains.  The  '* Fathers  of  the  church"  themselves 
teach  doctrines  scarcely  less  absurd.  "  The  rotimdity  of  the  earth  is 
a  theory,"  says  Lactantius,  "  which  no  one  is  ignorant  enough  to 
beUeve." 

How  instructive,  that  while  every  ancient  system  of  idol- 
atry may  be  overthrown  by  its  false  physics,  not  one  of  the 
forty  writers  of  the  Bible,  most  of  whom  Hved  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  or  other  of  the  nations  who  held  these  views,  has 
written  a  single  line  that  favours  them.  This  silence  is  con- 
solatory, and  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
their  ] 


■  Firmamentiun,  ^rifitifim  ivs  aiff<rpav,  "  ill-staii-cd." 
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225.  The  exactness  of  Scripture  statements,  and  its  agrees 
ment  with  modem  discovery,  is  also  remarkable  > 

The  Scriptures^  for  example^  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  globe,  and  as 
suspended  upon  nothing,  Isa.  40.  22:  Job  26.  7-10:  Prov.  8.  27.  In 
treating  of  its  age,  they  distingtn'r^i  between  the  creation  of  unor- 
ganized matter,  and  of  the  heayens  and  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  i,  ^. 
They  give  to  man  a  veiy  recent  origin,  and  their  accuracy  in  thia 
respect  is  attested  by  the  ascertained  state  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  by  the  moniiments  of  antiquity.  They  describe  the  heavens  as 
hotmdless  space,  not  as  a  solid  sphere;  and  light  as  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun,  and  as  anterior-  to  it,  anticipating  the  generally 
received  theory  of  modem  inquirers.  When  they  speak  of  air,  they 
say  that  God  gave  it  weight,  as  Galileo  proved;  and  of  the  seas,  that 
he  gave  them  their  measure:  a  proportion  of  land  and  sea  such  as 
now  obtains  being  essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of  both  animal 
4nd  vegetable  life.  The  waters  above  "the  expanse"  have  an  im- 
portance attached  to  them  in  Scripture  which  modem  science  alone 
can  appreciate ;  many  millions  of  tons  being  raised  from  the  surface 
of  England  alone  by  evaporation  every  day.  (See  Whewoll's 
'  Bridgewater  Treatise.') 

When  they  speak  of  the  human  race  they  give  it  one  origin,  and 
of  human  language  they  indicate  original  identity  and  subsequent 
division,  not  into  endless  diversities  of  dialect  such  as  now  exist, 
but  rather  into  two  or  three  primeval  tongues;  facts  which,  though 
long  questioned,  ethnography  and  philosophy  have  confirmed^ 
Gen.  II.  i:  10.  32. 

When  they  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, they  stay  the  moon  too;  a  precaution  which  could  not  have 
been  supposed  necessary,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth.  When  they  speak  of  the  stars,  instead  of  sup- 
posing a  thousand,  as  ancient  astronomers  did  (Hipparchus  says 
1022,  Ptolemy,  1026),  they  declare  that  they  are  innumerable;  a 
declaration  which  modem  telescopes  discover  to  be  not  even  a  figure 
of  speech.  "  God,"  Bays  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  sur\  eying  the 
groups  of  stars  and  nebulas  in  the  heavens,  "has  scattered  them 
like  dust  through  the  Lounensity  of  space."  And  when  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  their  hosts^  it  is  as  dependent^  material^  obedient 
things,  Isa.  40.  26,  27. 

226  Generally,  however  pt  may  be  added),  Scripture  speaks 
Apparent  ^  relation  to  physical  facts  in  the  language  of 
exception,  common  life,  and  sometimes  that  language  is 
not  strictly  accurate;  as  in  Job  ^8.  6:  9.  6:  Psa.  104.  3* 
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Prov.  3.  20.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  If  strictly  philo- 
Bophical  language  had  been  employed,  Scripture  must  have 
been  less  intelligible :  and  besides,  such  language  describing 
natural  facts  not  as  they  appear,  but  as  they  really  are,  would 
have  made  all  such  facts  matters  of  revelation.  It  must  have 
excited  doubts  among  the  ignorant,  and  prejudice  (from  the 
necessary  incompleteness  of  Scripture  teaching  on  such  ques- 
tions) among  the  philosophic;  destroying,  among  all,  the 
unity  of  impression  which  the  Bible  seeks  to  produce.  The 
Bible  would  have  become,  in  that  case,  a  Divine,  though  in- 
complete hand-book  of  science ;  an  arrangement  as  httle  con- 
ducive to  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  philosophical  spirit  as  to 
the  interests  of  rehgion  itself. 

227.  Nor  less  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  has 
Scriptural  noticed  abstract  questions,  or  gi*eat  principles  of 
Stent^i  ethical  science.  The  laws  of  our  moral  nature  are 
experiei  cc.  evidently  known  to  the  Author  of  Scripture,  but 
they  are  not  formally  announced.  They  are  rather  involved 
by  impUcation  in  the  truths  or  precepts  which  are  revealed. 

Independent  investigation  long  ago  discovered  that  the 
heart  of  man  takes  much  of  its  complexion  from 
his  thoughts,  and  that  what  interests  the  mind 
influences  the  character.  In  harmony  with  this  law  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  habitual  and  believing  attention 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity  is  the  great  instrument  of 
bringing  the  mind  into  holy  states. 

I  John  4.  10,  16,  19:  Gal.  2,  20:  i  Cor,  15.  2:  2  Cor.  3.  18: 
I  Tim.  4.  16:  Psa.  119.  9-11:  Psa.  19:  i  Pet.  i,  22. 

"How  can  man  regulate  his  belief?"  is  a  question  which 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  "  By  attend- 
ing to  evidence,  and  then  by  contemplating  truth,"  is  the 
reply  of  philosophy.  And  Scripture  is  in  direct  harmony 
with  her  decision.  Faith  and  affection  are  both  influenced, 
not  by  analysing  them  or  by  violently  attempting  to 
strengthen  or  purify  them,  but  by  examining  truth  and 
holding  communion  with  the  objects  that  deserve  and  claim 
our  love.  The  Bible  bids  us  consider  and  give  heed,  assuring 
us  that  earnest  humble  consideration  will  end  in  faith,  and 
faith  be  followed  by  holy  and  appropriate  feeling. 

Vf^Ti  beljpvo  by    "ffiviiiBC  heed"  to  truth,  Acta  8.  6,  8:   Heb. 

a  9. 
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J,  i;  Prov.  4.  1-4:  2,  1-9;  Mark  4.  24,  25:  Acts  17.  11,  12.  Hieh 
impenitence  is  a  consequence  of  their  neglect,  and  their  neglect,  of 
a  wrong  state  of  heart,  2  Thefis.  2.  11,  12:  Mark  8.  18:  John  3. 
19,  20:  5.  38,  39:  2  Cor.  4.  3,  4:  Hos.  4.  10.  Holy  affection  is  in- 
fluenced by  attention  and  faith,  Qal.  5.  6:  2  Clor.  5.  11:  Heb.  11. 
7:  I  John  4.  16-18:  Bom.  6.  6:  Col.  i.  22,  23:  Josh.  22.  5. 

Scripture  embodies  these  laws,  and  acts  upon  them ;  ad- 
ding, however,  the  significant  fact,  that  where  holiness  and 
salvation  follow  in  the  train  of  attention  and  thoughtfulness, 
this  result  is  to  be  ascribed  throughout  every  part  to  the 
grace  and  blessing  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Attention  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Acts  16.  14 :  Zech.  12.  10. 
Faith,  which  follows  attention,  is  his  gift.  Acts  10.  44  (see  ii.  17, 
18):  II.  21. 

The  clearer  imderstanding  of  truth,  which  follows  the  believing 
study  of  it,  is  his  gift,  Isa.  42.  7:  Psa.  iiq.  18:  Luke  24.  45:  i  Cor. 
2.  14:  2  Cor.  3.  16:  Eph.  I.  17,  18. 

The  holy  feeling  that  follows  an  attentive  and  believing  study  of 
truth,  is  his  gift.  Ez.  36,  26,  27  :  2  Thess.  2.  13  :  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3  : 
QfiL  5.  23. 

Sec.  3.  Tf^e  Bible  a  gradual  and  jprop^esswe  Bevdation, 

228.  Another  peculiarity  of  Scripture  is,  that  it  is  a  gradual 
and  progressive  re^^^elation. 

329.  The  truths  and  purpose  of  God  are  in  themselves  in- 
Inwhat  capable  of  progress;  but  not  the  revelation  of 
sense.  those  truths.    In  nature,  the  rising  sun  scatters 

the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  brings  out  into  light  first  one 
prominence,  and  then  another,  till  every  hill  and  valley  is 
clothed  in  splendour.  The  landscape  was  there  before,  but  it 
was  not  seen.  So  in  revelation,  the  progress  is  not  in  the 
truth,  but  in  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  with  which 
Scripture  reveals  it. 

230.  In  the  beginning,  for  example,  God  taught  the  unity 
In  the  reve-  of  his  nature ;  while  the  truth  that  there  is  a  plu- 
wdX^H^  raUty  in  the  Godhead  was  taught  but  indistinctly. 
Spirit.  Several  expressions  in  the  earliest  books  imply  it, 

and  are  evidently  calculated  to  suggest  it."     In  the  later 

*  Such  expressions,  for  example,  as.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image  (see  Gen.  i.  26:  3.  22);  and  the  use  of  the  plural  noun,  to 
mdicate  the  true  God,  with  a  singular  verb.  Gen.  i.  i :  Psa.  £8.  i ' 
I'Heb.):  Prov.  9.  10  (Heb.),  and  several  hundred  times. 
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prophets,  the  truth  comes  out  with  greater  distinctness ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  fully  revealed.  In  the  same 
way,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  recognised  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  with  increasing  clearness  as  we  approach  the 
times  of  the  gospel.  It  is  in  the  New  alone,  however,  that 
we  have  a  distinct  view  of  his  personality  and  work.*> 

231.  This  gradual  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  yet  more 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  The  first 
promise  (Gen.  3. 15)  contained  a  prophetic  declara- 
tion of  mercy,  and  foretold  his  coming  and  work,  though  in 
mysterious  terms.  The  first  recorded  act  of  acceptable  wor- 
ship (Gen.  4.  4:  Heb.  11.  4)  was  a  type,  expressing  by  an 
action  the  faith  of  the  ofierer  in  the  fiilfilment  of  the  first 
prediction.  There  was  to  be  triumph  through  suffering,  and 
there  was  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty. 

These  promises  and  types  were  multipHed  with  the  lapse 
Patriarchal  ^f  time.  In  the  person  or  worship  of  Enoch,*  of 
period.  Noah,*  of  Melchizedec,*  and  of  Job,'  there   was 

much  that  was  typical  and  predictive ;  still  more  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham*  and  his  immediate  descendants. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  other  typical  acts  or  per- 
soas,  and  places  and  things,  were  instituted,  and 
the  design  of  the  institution  was  most  distinctly 

The  expreasiona  in  Numb.  .6,  22-27,  compared  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament benediction,  Isa.  6.  3,  8:  48.  16:  Jer.  23.  5,  6,  are  very 
remarkable. 

The  ''  angel  of  the  Lord"  probably  refers  in  most  passages  to  the 
Messiah^  as  the  Jewish  writers  generally  maintain,  regarding  him 
as  an  object  of  Divine  worship.  See  Gen.  16.  7  and  13,  where  the 
incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah  is  given  to  him:  see,  also.  Gen. 
22.  11-18:  31.  11-13:  32.  28-30:  Hos.  12.  4,  5:  Gen.  48.  15,  16: 
Ex.  3.  2-15:  19.  19,  20:  20.  i:  23.  20,  21,  compared  with  Acta 
7.  38:  Josh.  5. 13-15:  6.  2:  Judg.  13.  3-^3:  Isa.  63.  8,  9:  Mai.  3.  i. 

*  Isa.  9.  6:  Mio.  5.  2:  Zech.  13.  7. 

»»  Gen.  I.  2:  6.  3:  Psa.  51.  ir,  12:  Isa.  48.  16:  61.  i:  Ezek.  y 
24,  27. 

•  Jude  14.  *  r  Pet.  3.  20:  Gen.  8.  20 

•  Heb.  5:6.  •'  Job.  19,  25:  I.:  42.  7»  8. 

*  Qen.  T2,  3:  26.  4!  49.  10,  etc. 
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explained.'^  Prophecies,  also,  became  more  clear  and  fre- 
quent.** 

Between  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Malachi — a  period  of  more 

than  six  hundred  years — a  succession  of  prophets 

°*      appear,  who  gradually  set  forth  the  person  and 

work  of  the  Messiah ;  they  foretell,  too,  the  outpouring  of  the 

Spirit  and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  truth :"  points  on 

which  the  earher  revelation  is  silent. 

In  the  extent  of  their  predictions,  the  prophets  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  first  promise  which  was  intended  to  give 
hope  of  complete  redemption ;  but  in  their  clearness,  in  the 
detailed  account  they  give  of  what  redemption  involved,  and 
what  it  cost,  the  difierence  is  most  marked ;  while  in  tho 
same  qualities,  the  Gospels  have  gone  at  least  as  far  beyond 
the  prophets  as  the  prophets  have  gone  beyond  the  law. 

232.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  predictions  of  the  old 
Practical  economy  and  its  practical  doctrines  go  hand  in 
doctriues.  hand.  The  revelation  spreads  on  each  point. 
The  light  that  illuminates  the  living  spring,  or  the  harvest- 
field  of  truth,  shows  with  enual  clearness  the  path  that  leads 
to  them.  The  law  gives  Divine  precept  with  more  fulness 
than  previous  dispensations,  and  the  prophets  go  beyond  the 
law,  occupying  a  middle  place  between  it  and  the  gospel. 
They  insist  more  fully  on  the  principles  of  personal  holiness, 
as  distinguished  from  rational  and  ceremonial  purity,  and 
their  sanctions  have  less  reference  to  temporal  promises. 
The  precepts  of  the  law  are  in  the  law  stem  and  brief:  its 
penalties  denounced  with  immitigated  severity.  In  the  pro- 
phets, the  whole  is  presented  in  colours,  softer  and  more  at- 
tractive ;  hues  from  some  distant  glory,  itself  concealed,  have 
Mien  upon  their  gloomy  features  and  illumined  them  into  its 
own  hkeness.  The  law  had  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  strength ;"  and 
the  extent  of  this  command  nothing  could  exceed.  The 
prophets,  however,  expound  and  enforce,  and  animate  it  with 
R  new  spirit,  and  direct  its  appHcation  to  greater  holiness. 

■  Lev.  I.  4:  6.  2-7 :  17.  11.  ^  Numb.  24. 17:  Deut.  18.  15; 

Acts  3.  22,  23. 
*  I  Pet.  I.  II :  Psa.  68.  18 :  Joel  2.  28 :  Isa.  1;  3 :  61. 1 1 :  Zech*  14.  ^ 
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The  rule  of  life  thus  becomes  in  their  hands  inci-easingly 
luminous  and  practioal 

The  Psalms,  again,  are  a  great  instrument  of  piety,  and  are 
so  fer  additions  to  the  institutes  of  legal  worship,  which 
contain  no  specific  provision  for  devotion. 

234.  If  the  reader  wiU  compare  the  precepts  of  the  Penta- 
,.,  _  ,  ^  teuch  on  repentance  with  those  of  the  prophets  on 
the  same  duty,  or  the  statements  of  both  on  the 
relation  between  the  Jews,  or  of  the  world  generally,  and  Him 
who  came  to  enhghten  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  his  people 
Israel,^  or  will  mark  the  increasing  spirituality  and  clearness" 
of  the  whole  horizon  of  spiritual  truth  as  tiie  dawn  of  the 
gospel  day  drew  on,  he  will  not  fail  to  imderstand  the  con- 
sistency and  progressive  development  of  revelation.  In  both 
he  will  see  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  (as 
Butler  expressed  it)  "  appears  deKberate  in  all  his  operations,'* 
and  who  accomplishes  his  ends  by  slow  and  successive  stages 
whether  they  refer  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  move- 
ments of  Providence,  or  the  more  formal  disclosures  of  hi3 
will. 

335.  This  pecuharity  of  Scripture  makes  it  important  that 
Importance  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the 
^c^^^.  ^^^®^  ^^  which  the  Spirit  revealed  them.  A 
ment.  chronological  arrangement  of  sacred  history,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  is  essential  to  the  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  several  parts :  nor  is  it  less  so,  to  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent view  of  the  progressive  tmveiling  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter and  plans.<^ 

336.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered  too,  that  even  when  we 
On  other  are  not  contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  ol 
grounds.  truth,  the  study  of  Scripture  chronologically  is 
often  essential  to  a  jtist  appreciation  of  truth. 

Compare,  for  example,  Paul's  first  two  Epistles  with  the  last, 
I  aad  2  Thess.  with  i  and  2  Tim.,  as  they  he  side  by  side  ia  the 
English  version:  and  we  shall  see  what  changes  several  years  of 

■Dent.  30.  1-6:  Ezek.  18;  Xsa.  57.  15,  16:  Psa.  40.  6-8;  51. 
16,  17. 

*•  Xsa.  66.  21.  •  See  especially  Jer.  31. 31-34. 

^  For  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  Bible^  sec 
PkrtIt 
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labour  had  p^duced  in  the  apostle's  feelings^  and  in  the  state  oi 
the  church. 

Touching  as  is  the  enumeration  of  the  apostle's  sufferings,  given 
in  2  Cor.  ii.,  chronological  Arrangement  reminds  us,  that  that 
chapter  supplies  comparatively  little  of  the  evidence  we  have  of 
his  sincerity.  It  was  written  befoi-e  his  impnsonment  in  Judea 
and  at  Rome.  Two  years  of  imprisonment,  shipwreck,  another 
imprisonment,  and  finally,  martyrdom  are  to  be  added  to  the  ac- 
count. 

Voltaire  ridicules  the  force  of  the  language,  in  which  are  pre- 
dicted (as  he  thinks,)  the  fortunes  of  a  people,  whc^  narrow  strip 
of  country  did  not  exceed  200  miles  in  length.  Chronological  ar- 
rangement would  have  made  his  remark  the  more  striking,  but  it 
might  also  have  suggested  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  pro- 
phecy grows  most  confident  and  comprehensive  when  the  nation  ia 
all  but  annihilated.  Is  it  likely,  therefore,  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  nationsd  vanity,  or  to  have  its  accomplishment  in  national  revival 
and  success  ? 

237.  Sometimes  this  gradual  development  of  the  Divine 
Various  dis-  vdll  is  spoken  of  as  successive  dispensations : — the 
pensations.  Adamic,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Gos- 
pel :  Dispensation  meaning  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with 
men,  or  (in  this  connection,)  the  truth  revealed,  the  ordi- 
nances and  consequent  conduct  which  are  enjoined. 

The  Adamic  dispensation  continued  only  during  man's 
innocency.  The  Patriarchal  lasted  more  than  2500  years, 
and  the  history  of  it  is  given  in  Gen.  3. — Exod.  20.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  fact,  that  the  heads  of  families  were  the 
governors  and  teachers  of  men — (Patriarchs),  such  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  before  the  flood,  and  Job,  Melchizedec, 
Abraham,  and  his  immediate  descendants  after  it.  They  were 
the  depositaries  of  the  Divine  will,  the  guardians  of  prophecy, 
and  some  of  them  furnished  in  their  history  types  of  our 
Lord.  There  were,  during  this  period,  but  few  predictions, 
though  there  are  distinct  intimations  of  preparation  for  tho 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  in  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals,  in  reference  to  sacrifice.  Gen.  8.  20,  in 
sacrifice  itself,  and  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  15. 20. 
In  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  too,  may  be  traced  many  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic. 

The  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  through  Mose»— the 
IVIoSAic  dispensation — ^lasted  for  about  1500  years,  and  abounda 
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with  typical  persons,  places,  and  things.    The  Jewish  people 
were  in  truth  a  type  both  in  their  institutions  and  history. 

See  Lev.  6.  2-9:  16.  2i:  17.  11:  Eph.,  Heb.,  and  i  Cor.  10. 

The  GOSPEL  disi)ensation,  the  great  principles  of  which  may 
bo  traced  in  the  previous  economies,  is  founded  on  the  facts 
given  in  the  Oospels,  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord.  In  th« 
Acts  we  see  truth  in  action,  both  among  individual  believers 
and  in  the  church  ;  in  the  Epistles,  the  doctrines  foimded  on 
these  facts  are  developed  and  enforced ;  and  in  the  Revelation 
we  have  in  prophetic  visions,  the  history  of  truth  in  its  strug- 
gles with  error,  and  of  the  church  tiU  the  end  of  time. 

238.  These  books  constitute  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 

^.     ,         ,  and  with  them,  the  development  of  evangehcaJ 
Development  .      .,     ,        -  '     ,  5    x  x      •  ji\ 

ends  with      truth  (so  far  as  the  present  state  is  concerned). 

Scripture.  ^^^^  There  may  be  passages  in  the  Bible,  whose 
full  meaning  is  not  yet  discovered,  and  which  are  perhaps 
"  reserved,"  as  Boyle  expressed  it,  "  to  quell  some  future 
heresy,  or  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or  confound  some 
error  that  hath  not  yet  a  name,"  or  prove  by  fresh  prophetic 
evidence  that  it  came  from  God.  Scripture,  moreover,  is  hke 
the  deep  sea ;  beautifully  clear,  but  immeasurably  profound. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  definable  hmit  to  our  insight  into  its 
meaning.  But  we  are  t6  look  for  no  further  revelation :  nor 
are  we  to  regard  as  developments  of  Scripture  doctrine,  the 
additions  of  men. 
Examples  of  the  abuses  of  this  truth  it  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply.  Popery  is  the  standing  illustration.  It 
ment  ends  in  pleads  for  the  development  of  truth  out  of  Scrip- 
scripture.  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^iQ  church.  The  blessedness  of  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  for  example,  is  said  on  its  theory, 
to  be  the  natural  germ  of  saint  worship.  Christ's  presence 
in  the  supper,  is  in  the  same  way,  the  germ  of  the  adoration 
of  the  host,  and  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  of  the  deification 
of  the  virgin.  But  all  this  is  abuse.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  truth  in  Scripture^  is  one  thing.  An  accretion  which 
overlays  the  truth  is  another ;  and  it  is  for  the  former  only 
wo  contend. 

Sec.  4.  The  Unity  of  the  BiUe. 

i(39.  Kor  less  instructiVo  !•  the  mitt/  of  tho  dftofod  volume. 

0  a 
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It  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  great  book — a  single  purpose^ 
and  that  purpose  kept  in  view  throughout  every  page. 

240.  This  unity  is  not  owing  (it  will  be  observed)  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  volume  is  the  work  of  one 
but  of  doc-  '  author,  or  of  one  age.  As  many  as  forty  different 
*'^®'  writers  (including  the  authors  of  smaller  portions,) 

composed  it.  The  style  is  now  history,  now  song,  now  ai*gu- 
ments  or  dialogue,  now  biography,  or  prophecy,  or  letters. 
Deeper  than  these  causes  of  diversity  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  counteract  their  influence,  must  be  the  secret  of  this  mar- 
vellous harmony.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  in  the  superhuman 
care  of  One  who  is  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom.  The  entire 
building  which  was  4000  years  in  rearing,  is  symmetrical 
throughout,  and  must  have  had  a  Divine  founder,  who  first 
planned  and  then  superintended  the  whole. 

341.  Look  again,  for  example,  at  the  uniformly  moral  pur- 

,. ..     .       pose  oi  the  volume.    It  is  the  story  of  human 

Unity  of         f.  .  ,,.        ,«••/,.«•' 

moral  pur-     bemgs  m  relation  to  God :  first  of  man,  as  man : 

^^'  then  of  femihes :  then  of  a  nation :  then  of  the 

wider  society  of  the  church.  In  all  other  professed  revela- 
tions, the  writers  dwell  at  length  on  the  origin  of  the  imiverse 
(as  in  the  shastras  of  the  Hindoos),  or  on  the  physical  theory 
of  another  life  (as  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  Mohammed), 
or  on  topics  which  cannot  even  be  imagined,  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical importance  (as  in  the  faibles  of  the  Talmud,  the  legends 
of  the  Eomish  church,  and  the  visions  of  Swedenborg).  All 
that  the  Bible  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  God  as 
connected  with  man,  singly  or  socially,  or  to  man  as  connected 
with  God :  and  is  moral  and  practical.  It  contains  no  cos- 
mogony, no  mythology,  no  metaphysics,  no  marvels  which  are 
not  moial :  no  idecd  which  is  not  also  a  reahty.  In  its  histories, 
biographies,  prophecies  and  psalmody,  it  has  but  one  aim,  to 
knit  together  the  broken  relations  between  Grod  and  man, 
and  between  man  and  man: — to  redeem  and  sanctify  our 
race. 

242.  If  we  look  at  the  doctrines  which  were  beheved  and 
taught,  we   find   a   unity  no   less   remarkable. 

^  *'  Under  every  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  have  been  recognised  by  all  holy  men.  Kehgion, 
''subjectively"  regarded,  has  ever  been  faith  and  obedience.  And 
as  a  system  of  truth  ("objective  religion"),  it  has  never  changed 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  find  a  belief  in  the  iinity  of  God ; 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  all  things  by  Divine 
power ;  in  a  general  and  particular  providence ;  in  a  Divine 
law,  fixing  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  in  the  fall 
and  corruption  of  man ;  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through 
vicarious  suffering ;  in  the  obhgatjon  and  efficacy  of  prayer ; 
in  direct  Divine  influence ;  in  human  responsibility ;  and  in 
the  necessity  of  practical  holiness. 

The  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  abounds  in  ceremony,  and 
Of  the  law  was  evidently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
andof^'  stoDces  of  oue  people.  The  gospel  has  but  few 
man  nature,  ceremonies,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and 
the  whole  is  of  vmiversal  application.  But  though  at  liist 
sight  so  dissimilar,  the  two  systems  are  essentially  one. 
They  present  the  same  views  of  God  and  of  man,  suggest  or 
plainly  teach  the  same  truths,  and  are  adapted  to  excite  the 
same  feelings. 

One  example  more :  we  have  in  Scripture  several  succes- 
sive portraits  of  human  nature ;  one  taken  before  the  deluge, 
another  soon  after  it :  one  probably  800  years  later,  and  pre- 
served in  the  book  of  Job ;  another,  500  years  later  still,  by 
David ;  a  fifth,  500  years  later,  by  Jeremiah ;  and  a  sixth,  500 
years  later  stiU,  by  Paul.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  pic- 
tures with  one  another  and  with  experience,  and  he  wiU  feel 
that  each  description  had  really  the  same  origin,  and  that  the 
inspired  writers  had  one  purpose — ^the  elevation  of  our  nature 
by  humiliation,  and  penitence,  and  faith. 

Gen.  6.  5:  8.  21:  Job  15.  16;  Psa.  14.  2,  3:  Bom.  i,  19:  3. 

243.  This  unity  comprehends  doctrines  entirely  beyond 
Its  doctrines  human  knowledge.  The  Bible  reveals  everywhere 
D^iiowl  the  same  God,  holy,  wise,  and  good :  it  speaks  of 
ledge.  iiis  designs  in  governing  the  world,  and  of  the  final 

issue  of  the  present  struggle  between  good  and  evil.*  It 
treats  of  human  nature  and  of  true  happiness  ;**  analyses  with 
matchless  skill  the  secret  motives  of  human  action,  and 
points  out  the  grand  source  of  human  misery :  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  whose  views 

*  Gen.  3.  15 :  Dan,  7.  14:  i  John  3.  8. 

*  Gen.  I.  26:  Rom.  3.  23;  Eccl.  la.  13:  Matt.  5.  3,  etc. 
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are  as  remarkable  for  their  vagueness  'and  variety  as  are 
those  of  the  Bible  for  their  consistency  and  clearness. 

344.  Two  remarks  are  suggested  by  these  facts — 

Ftrstf  The  Bible  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct revelations,  but  as  one  and  indivisible.  Doctrines  which 
are  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  depend  for  many 
of  their  evidences,  and  yet  more  for  their  illustrations,  on  the 
Old.  The  one  dispensation  is  the  completion  of  the  other. 
The  first  is  the  type,  or  earthly  figure ;  the  second,  the  he^ 
vcnly  reaUty.  The  nature  of  the  "  good  things  to  come  "  may 
be  gathered  from  **  the  shadow,"  as  well  as  fi'om  the  things 
themselves.  The  ancient  record,  moreover,  has  many  his- 
torical and  precious  associations.  It  fostered  in  the  ancient 
church  the  same  graces  as  are  required  now.  It  exhibits 
holy  men  struggling  with  our  temptations.  Above  aU,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  history  of  individuals  and 
of  nations,  as  of  the  race,  there  is  a  time  when  the  delivery 
of  truth,  in  forms  as  elementary  and,  comparatively,  rude  as 
those  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  spiritual  training  of  character.  To  this  day,  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  narratives  and  practices  of  the  old  economy 
give  to  heathen  nations  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
and  of  human  duty,  than  even  the  more  full  disclosures  of 
the  new. 

345.  Secondly,  "Hence  an  important  test  of  truth,  and  of 
the  relative  value  of  truth.  If  it  be  said,  for  example,  that 
the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  Christ  are  not  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  or  are  subordinate  truths,  we  look  to  the  law,  or  to 
earlier  dispensations ;  and  if  it  be  maintained  that  in  the 
gospel  there  is  no  priesthood  or  sacrifice,  we  have  then  in  the 
law  a  series  of  shadowy  observances,  without  reference  or 
meaning.  The  blood,  the  altar,  the  holy  place,  the  propiti- 
atory intercession,  are  all  types  of  nothing,  and  the  previous 
economy  is  robbed  of  its  significance.  If  it  had  significance, 
but  is  now  abolished,  the  substitution  of  the  gospel  in  its 
place  impHes  a  change  in  the  very  principles  of  the  Divine 
government.  Under  that  dispensation,  law  was  inexorable 
now  it  is  yielding  and  remiss.  Then  repentance  cUone  was  pow- 
erless to  save,  now  it  is  mighty  and  efficacious.  At  first,  man 
was  x>ardoned  through  an  atonement,  at  least,  by  prerogative. 
iin  it  i*<|  the  m^Ury  ie  Bolvedi    t^ev^aiioh  ts  a  cohOistent 
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whole.  The  doctrines  of  the  later  manifestation  unfold  their 
meaning,  and  instruct  with  increased  impressiveness  ana 
consistency,  when  studied  amidst  the  patterns  of  the  earher. 

Sec.  5.  Not  a  Hevelation  of  systematic  Truth  or  of  sjpecific  Bules, 

246.  Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scripture,  no  less 
striking  than  those  named,  is  the  absence  of  all  systematic 
form  in  the  truths  revealed.  There  is  no  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine,  nor  are  there  specific  rules  on  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  Hfe :  an  omission  the  more  marked,  as  in  the 
books  of  most  false  rehgions  (the  Koran  and  Shastras,  for  ex- 
ample) the  description  of  the  'faith '  is  most  precise,  and  the 
minutest  directions  are  given  concerning  fasts,  ablutions,  and 
other  points  of  rehgious  service. 

247.  This  peculiarity  is  both  natural  and  instructive.    In 
^^^       the  Old  Testament^  the  earUer  part  (and  much  of 

natural  and  the  later)  is  purely  historical  Moral  truth 
instrucUve.  transpires  exclusively  through  narrative,  and  the 
narrative  is  fragmentary  and  concise.  God  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  man  for  more  than  2000  years  before  he 
gave  "the  law"  What  he  had  revealed,  or  how  he  revealed 
it,  cannot  be  fully  gathered  from  the  record.  The  very  ob- 
ject, indeed,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  the  disclosure  of  truth,  3S  the  embodiment  of  truth 
already  disclosed. 

The  New  Testament^  again,  was  written  for  those  who  had 
received  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  embraced 
it.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  to  contain  regular 
elementary  instruction,  or  an  enumeration  of  articles  of  faith. 
AVhen  the  Epistles  were  written,  the  churches  had  been 
formed  imder  Divine  teaching  and  on  a  Divine  model ;  while 
tho  Gospels  are  clearly  historical,  and  rather  imply,  or  sug- 
gest, religious  truth,  than  systematically  reveal  it. 

248.  Religion  is  objective,  or  subjective  ;  a  system  of  holy 
HowtrutSiii  doctrine,  or  of  active  holy  principles.  The  first  is 
revealed.  truth,  and  the  second  is  piety.  In  Scripture  both 
are  revealed,  but  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  examples,  or  of 
incidental  illustrations,  than  of  systematic  teaching. 

tsi  us  notice^  for  example,  how  thd  Bibld  speaks  of  the 
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moiirftted  fa  character  of  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  and  of 
Qodaadman.  man,  both  as  smful  and  as  holy. 

By  the  character  of  Qod  is  meant  his  power,  hk  wiadom,  his 
holiness;  and  by  his  moral  government,  his  superintendence  of  the 
concerns  of  the  universe  on  fixed  und  holy  principles. 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  Bible,  his  perfections  are  revealed, 
but  they  are  revealed  ia  his  works.  They  are  never  defined  or  men- 
tioned even,  without  reference  to  some  practical  end. 

When  Abraham,  through  Sarah's  impatience  or  unbelief,  had 
taken  Hagar,  hoping  to  see  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mise, Jehovah  rebuked  him,  and  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  himself 
as  the  "Almighty  God."  Qen,  17.  i.  When  Israel  exclaimed,  "My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,"  the  answer  was  given,  "  Hast  thou  not 
known  .  .  .  that  the  everlasting  God  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary: 
there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding,"  Isa.  40.  28. 

Considering  his  government,  we  find  its  principles  embodied  in 
facts,  or  in  practical  precepts,  exclusively.  His  dispensations  are 
unchangeable,  like  himself.  In  every  nation  and  age,  he  that 
worketh  righteousness  is  approved.  He  judges  according  to  every 
man's  work.*  He  controls  what  seems  most  accidental.^  He 
brings  about  his  ends  by  means  apparently  iaifling  or  contradictory .° 
He  makes  even  the  wicked  the  instruments  of  his  will.^  He  for- 
gives,  and  is  ready  to  forgive.*  He  hears  and  answers  prayer.'  He 
maxka  the  motives  of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Lot's  wife  and  of 
Joaeh.*  He  chastises  those  whom  he  most  loves,  aa  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  David,  and  of  Hezekiah.**  He  preserveth  the  righteous, 
and  none  that  trusteth  in  Him  shall  be  desolate.  > 

Man  is  set  before  us  in  lights  equally  instructive.  If  we  would 
analyse  and  describe  our  sinfulness,  we  may  find  scoffing  infidelity 
in  tiie  antediluvians  ;J  envy  in  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and  in 
Cain;^  malice  in  Saul;*  slander  in  Doeg  and  Ziba;"*  contempt  for 
Divine  teaching  in  Korah  and  Ahab;*^  covetousness  in  Achan  and 

*  Deut.  10. 17:  2  Chron.  19,  7:  Rom.  2. 11:  QaL  2. 6:  Eph.  6.  9: 
Col.  3.  25:  I  Pet.  I.  17. 

*>  Jer.  38.  7-13 :  Acts  16.  23. 

*  I  Sam.  9.  3,  15,  16:  Judges  7. 13-15. 

*  Neh.  13.  2:  Acts  2.  23.  •  Dan.  9.  24:  2  Chron.  7.  14. 
'  2Chron.33.i2,i3:Qen.  24. 12.  ^  Gen.  19.  26:  2  Kings  13.  9. 
^  Numb.  20. 12:  2  Sam.  24. 11,  15:  2  Chron.  32.  25. 

»  I  Sam.  17. 37:  Phil.  4, 12, 18.     i  Jude  14,  15. 

k  Gen.  4.  5:  37.  II.  1  I  Sam.  18.  28,  29. 

"  I  Sam  22.  9:  ^  Sam.  16.  i,       "  Num.  16. 3:  i  Kings  20:  22% 
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Balaam,  in  GehaTd,  and  Judas;*  ambition  in  Abimelech  and  th* 
sons  of  Zebedee;^  pride  in  Hezeldali  and  Nebuchadnezzar.* 

To  set  forth  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  it  shows  us,  in 
Ahithophel,  the  friend  and  the  traitor;*^  in  Joab,  the  brave  soldier 
and  faithful  servant,*  yet  "a  doer  of  evil,"  and  one  who  opposed 
God's  appointment  and  sided  with  Adonijah;'  in  Jehoram,  a 
destroyer  of  the  images  of  Baal,  who  yet  cleaved  to  the  sin  of  Jero- 
boam f  in  Herod,  reverence  for  John,  and  a  spirit  of  hardened 
disobedience;^  in  Agrippa,  belief  of  the  prophets,  and  a  rejection  of 
the  gospel;^  in  many  of  the  chief  rulers,  a  faith  in  Christ,  combined 
with  a  readiness  to  join  in  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  he 
was  "guilty  of  death."J 

"We  see  the  power  of  self-deceit  in  David  and  Balaam;*  otpr^'udioe, 
in  Naaman,  in  Nicodemus,  in  the  people  of  Athens  and  of  Ephesus;^ 
of  habit,  in  Ahab,  who  humbled  himself  before  Elijah^  and  yet  re- 
turned to  his  idols  f^  and  in  Felix,  of  whom  we  read  that  he 
trembled  once,  though  we  never  read  that  he  trembled  again.* 

The  danger  of  ungodly  connections  is  seen  in  the  antediluvians 
and  Esau,  who  married  with  those  who  were  imder  the  curse  of 
God ;°  in  Solomon  ;P  in  Jehoshaphat's  connection  with  Ahab 
(through  Athaliah);**  and  in  Ahab's  connection  with  Jezebel.'  of 
worldly  prosperity,  in  Rehoboam*  and  Uzziah.* 

If  we  seek  for  the  exhibitions  of  Christian  excellence,  again,  we 
have  it  not  defined,  but  illustrated:  faith  in  Abraham;"  patience  in 
Job  ;*  meekness  in  Moses  ;^  decision  in  Joshua  ;*  patriotism  in 
Nehemiah;^  friendship  in  Jonathan.'  In  Hannah,  we  have  a  pat- 
tern to  mothers ;'^'^  in  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  Timothy,  to  children;''^ 
in  Joseph  and  Daniel,  to  young  men;*^  in  Barzillai,  to  the  aged;<^<^  in 


*  Josh.  6. 19,  etc. 

*  2  Kings  20. 13 :  Dan.  4.  30, 

*  -2  Sam.  12.  28:  24.  3. 

*  2  Kings  3.  1-3, 

*  Acts  26.  27,  28. 
^  2  Sam  12, 5-7:  Nimi.  32. 

*  2  Kings  5.  II,  12;  John  3: 
"  I  Kings  21.  27:  22,  6, 
**  Gmi.  6.  1-3 :  26.  34. 
^  2  Kings  8.  18-26. 

*  2  CTiron.  12,  i. 
»  Gal.  3.  7-9. 
'^  Numb.  12.  3. 
^  Neh.  I.  4:  5.  14, 
"  I  Sam.  I.  27,  28.    **  .' 
•*  Gen.  39.  9. 


*>  Jud.  9.  1-5:  Mark  10.  35. 

^  Psa.  55.  13:  2  Sam.  16. 15, 

'  2  Sam.  3.-27-39. 

*»  Mark  6.  16-20. 

i  John  12.  42:  Matt.  26.  66. 

Acts  17.  18:  19.  28. 
"  Acts  24. 
«•  Neh.  13.  25,  26. 
'  I  Kings  21. 
*  2  Chron.  26,  16. 
T  James  5.  11. 
'  Josh.  24.  15. 
'  I  Sam.  19.2-4,  &o. 
Sam.  3 :  2  Chron.  34.  9:  2  Tim.  3.  1$, 
^  2  Sam.  19.  34,  35. 
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Eliezer^  to  servants;'^  in  Dayid,  to  those  under  authority;^  in  oui 
Divine  Lord^  to  all  of  every  age  and  in  every  condition,  whether  of 
duty  or  of  suffering. 

To  make  the  truth  taught  in  these  examples  (except  in  the  last) 
complete,  we  miust  trace  the  evidence  of  their  weakness.  They 
failed  in  the  veiy  parts  of  their  character  which  were  strongest. 
Abraham  through  fear,*^  Job  through  impatience,^  Moses  through 
irritability  and  p  esumption.* 

If  we  attempt,  again,  to  ascertain  firom  Scripture  what  Paley  has 
called  the  "devotional  virtues"  of  religion,  veneration  towards 
Qod,  a  habitual  sense  of  his  providence,  faith  in  his  wisdom  and 
dealings,  a  disposition  to  resort  on  all  occasions  to  his  mercy  for 
help  and  pardon,  we  shall  find  them  rather  illustrated  than  defined, 
embodied,  that  is,  in  character  and  example,  and  not  in  propo- 
sitions/ the  whole  adapted  with  admirable  skill,  and  by  the  very 
form  they  assume  to  our  wants. 

It  is  this  presence  in  Scripture  of  men  like  ourselves,  that 
brings  it  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms.  There  is  felt 
to  be  something  human  in  it,  as  well  as  Divine.  It  meets  us 
at  every  turn.  We  feel,  as  wo  look,  that  it  has  a  power  which, 
like  the  eye  of  a  good  portrait^  is  fia:ed  upon  us,  turn  where 
we  will.* 

See  Miller's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  128. 

249.  What  an  essential  quality  in  a  volume  designed  for  all 
Scripture  Countries  and  for  every  age  !  If  articles  of  faith^ 
adapted  to  aU  ^^  minute  rules  of  practice  had  been  given,  they 
countries.  must  have  been  retained  for  ever,  and  with  them 
the  heresies  and'errors  which  they  were  intended  to  condemn. 
Either,  they  must  have  been  very  general,  and  therefore  use- 
less for  their  avowed  purpose,  or  they  must  have  been  so 
minute  as  not  to  be  practicable  in  all  countries,  and  compre- 

*  Gen.  24.  ^  I  Sam  24.  6-10,  etc.  *  Gen.  20.  2. 

«*  Job.  3. 1.  ®  Deut.  32.  51. 

'  Paley  has  some  admirable  remarks,  applying  these  principles  to 
the  character  (given  in  Scripture)  of  our  Lord.  "  Evidences,"  p.  23  r. 
lleligious  Tract  Society's  ed. 

K  Besides  answering  this  moral  purpose,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  style  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  figures  and  specific  exam- 
ples, or  "  singular  terms'*  is  the  kind  of  diction  least  impaired  by 
translation.    i9«e  Whateley's  Bhet.i  part  iiii,  chap.  7^  §  2. 
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heusible  by  all  Christians.  The  Koran  for  example,  places 
the  utmost  importance  on  the  offering  of  prayer  at  sunrise 
And  sunset ;  a  rule  which  proves  that  the  reUgion  of  the  false 
prophet  was  never  designed  for  Greenland  or  Labrador,  where 
for  several  months  the  sim  never  sets.  A  summary  of  doc- 
trine, too,  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  matured  Christian,  might 
be  nearly  all  mysterious  to  the  converted  Hottentot. 

350.  And  even  if  such  a  sxmimary  could  have  been  made 
^  naria  generally  intelligible,  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
jin™reflecS«i  Christians  would  have  been  disastrous.  They 
Important,  -^ould  have  stored  their  memory  with  the  very 
words  of  the  Creed,  without  searching  the  rest  of  Scripture. 
There  would  have  been  no  room  for  thought,  no  call  for  in- 
vestigation, and  no  excitement  of  the  feelings  or  improvement 
of  the  heart.  The  creed  being,  not  that  from  which  the  faith 
is  to  be  learned,  but  the  faith  itself,  would  be  regarded  with 
indolent  and  useless  veneration.  It  is  only  when  our  energies 
are  roused  and  our  attention  awake,  when  we  are  acquiring 
or  correcting,  or  improving  our  knowledge,  that  knowledge 
makes  the  requisite  impression  upon  ua  God  has  not  made 
Scripture  hke  a  garden,  "  where  the  fruits  are  ripe  and  the 
flowers  bloom,  and  all  things  are  fiiUy  exposed  to  our  view ; 
but  like  a  field,  where  we  have  the  ground  and  seeds  of  all 
precious  things,  but  where  nothing  can  be  brought  to  maturity 
without  our  industry  ;"*  nor  then,  without  the  dews  of  hea- 
venly grace.  "  I  find  in  the  Bible,"  says  Cecil,  "  a  grand  pecu- 
liarity, that  seems  to  say  to  all  who  attempt  to  systematize  it, 

I  am  not  of  your  kind I  stand  alone.    The  great  and 

the  wise  shall  never  exhaust  my  treasures :  by  figures  and 
parables  I  will  come  down  to  the  feelings  and  understandings 
of  the  ignorant.    Leave  me  as  I  am,  but  study  me  incessantly." 

351.  Even  good  men,  too,  have  undue  preferences.    If  all 

truth  of  the  same  order  were  placed  together  in 
and  duties  Scripture,  men  would  read  most  what  they  most 
interwoTen.  iQy^^j  .  ^q  ^^^q  neglect  of  what  may  be  as  important 
though  less  welcome.  But  as  truth  is  scattered  throughout 
the  Bible,  we  learn  to  think  of  doctrine  in  connection  with 
duty,  and  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  enforced. 

*  More's  Mystery  of  Gk>dliucss. 
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253.  These  foots  rebuke  the  system  of  the  Eomish  church  : 
NotTheo-  she  condemns  the  study  of  the  Bible,  fostermg 
fiSie  to  b?*  man's  aversion  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
studied.  his  indolent  acquiescence  in  what  is  ready  prepared 
to  his  hand :  a  propensity  against  which  the  very  structure 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  seems  designed  to  guard. 

They  suggest,  too,  a  lesson  to  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
influential  only  when  made  a  treasury  of  intellectual  truth. 
Systematic  Divinity,  founded  upon  the  Bible,  is  perhaps  the 
last  perfection  of  knowledge,  but  not  necessarily  of  character. 
A  man  may  be  drawn  to  the  sacred  page  by  its  pictures  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  may  love  it  with  a  return  of  aflfection 
for  all  its  mercy,  or  of  hope  for  its  promises,  or  may  feed  his 
soul  with  its  provisions,  or  direct  his  Hfe  by  its  counsel,  and 
yet  do  nothing  to  systematize  its  doctrines,  or  at  all  imder- 
stand  the  technical  phrases  of  theological  truth.  This  life  of 
devotion  with  its  acknowledgment  of  Providence,  and  imita- 
tion of  Christ,  is  the  chief  thine :  combined'  with  systematic 
thinking,  it  makes  a  man  profoundly  holy  and  profoundly 
wise  ;  but  without  the  systematic  thinking  there  may  be  both 
holiness  and  wisdom. 

253.  They  suggest  a  third  lesson.  Systematic  oateclietical 
treatises  on  doctrine  are  of  use,  chiefly  in  defining 
book  She  or  preserving  unity  of  faith :  but  must  not  be  re- 
young,  garded  as  the  instruments  of  religious  training,  or 
as  the  store-houses  of  effective  knowledge.  They  address  the 
intellect  only,  and  that  too  in  logical  forms,  without  narrative, 
or  example,  or  feehng,  or  power.  They  contain  no  patterns  of 
holiness  :  no  touches  of  nature.  Use  them  therefore  in  their 
right  place;  but  remember  that  the  Divine  instrument  of 
man's  improvement,  is  that  book  winch  abounds  in  examples 
of  tenderness,  of  pity,  of  remonstrance ;  which  gives  forth 
tones,  and  looks,  and  words,  at  once  human  and  Divine,  ever 
the  same,  and  yet  ever  new— the  Bible. 

[On  the  subjects  of  this  section,  see  "  Errors  of  Eomanism 
traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,"  and  "Essays  on 
some  of  the  Pecuharities  of  the  Christian  Beligion,"  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
On  the  Interpretation  op  Scripture. 

**  Man  can  weary  himself  in  any  secnlar  affair,  but  diligently  to  search  the  Scrii>> 
lores  is  to  him  tedious  and  burdensome.  Few  covet  to  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  { 
though  convinced  their  great  concern  is  enveloped  in  them."— Locke,  Commonplace 
Book,  Pref. 

**  The  generality  of  Scripture  hath  such  a  contexture  and  coherence  one  part  with 
another,  that  small  insight  into  it  will  be  gained  by  reading  it  confusedly.  There- 
fore, read  the  whole  in  order."— Dr.  Francis  Roberts. 

"  'Hie  tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  ihejigurative  sense.  As  we  say  in  language 
derived  irom  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  turned  from  its  literal  or  grammatical  sense, 
BO  we  say  in  language  derived  from  the  Latin  that  a  fgure  is  then  used,  because  in 
such  cases  the  meaning  of  the  word  assimies  a  new  form.  The  same  opposition, 
therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative  sense,  is 
expressed  also  by  the  terms  grammatical  sense  and  .tropical  sense."— Marsh, 
Lectures,  Part  ilL 

See.  I.  On  the  necessity  of  Care  in  the  Study  of  Scripture, 

254.  The  importance  of  carefully  studying  the  Bible  with 

every  accessible  help  may  be  gathered  from  the 

neeif  stSy     circumstances  connected  with  the  preparation  of 

SZt'^r  the  sacred  books. 

in  which  they      They  were  written  by  different  writers  of  every 

^^,      ,^  degree  of  cultivation,  and  of  different  orders — 
Writers  of  f    ^  _  '  _,  ,  ,     , 

different        pnests  as  Ezra,  poets  as  Solomon,  prophets  as 
orders.  Isaiah,  warriors  as   David,  herdsmen   as  Amos, 

statesmen  as  Daniel,  scholars  as  Moseb  luvl  Paul,  fishermen, 
"  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  as  Peter  and  John. 

The  first  author,  Moses,  lived  400  years  before  the  siege  of 
Dates  and  Troy,  and  900  before  the  most  ancient  sages  of 
^'****^'  Greece  and  Asia,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Confiicius : 

and  the  last,  John,  1500  years  later  than  Moses. 

The  books  were  written  in  different  places ;  in  the  centre 
of  Asia,  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of  Judsea,  in 
the  porches  of  the  temple,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel  and  Jericho,  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  on  the  idolatrous 
banks  of  Chebar,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  western  civilization ; 
the  allusions,  and  figures,  and  expressions,  being  taken  from 
customs,  scenery,  and  habits,  very  different  from  each  otherj 
and  from  those  of  modem  Europe, 
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Some  of  the  Tmters,  as  Moses,  frame  laws,  others  sketch 
iiav  differ-  ^^^7*  ^  Joshua ;  some  compose  psahns,  aa 
eut  purposes,  David ;  or  proverbs,  as  Solomon.  Isaiah  writes 
d^erentdl-  prophecies ;  the  evangelists,  a  biography ;  several 
meters.  q£  the  apostles,  letters. 

Whole  books,  and  parts  of  books,  refer  to  the  heathen,  aa 
in  Isaiah  and  Nahum ;  while  parts  are  addressed  to  the  Jew» 
only :  one  Gospel  was  intended  for  Hebrew  converts,  and 
another  for  Gbntiles.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  aro 
addressed  to  men  who  had  httle  respect  for  authority,  and 
were  unwilling  to  be  bound,  except  by  the  fewest  possible 
ties.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  addressed  to  those  who 
wished  to  bring  their  converts  \inder  the  bondage  of  the  law. 
That  to  the  Romans  addresses  {mpart,)  the  pharisaically  self- 
righteous  ;  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  nominal  and  careless 
professor. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  employment  and  previous  history, 
the  character  and  aim  of  the  various  writers,  and  even  the 
position  of  those  they  addressed,  all  need  to  be  considered  ; 
as  these  circumstances  must  have  exercised  an  influence,  if 
not  upon  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
yet  upon  the  language  itself. 

255.  The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Scripture  will  yet 
Scripture  '  ^©re  appear,  when  we  consider  the  difiiculty  of 
needs  study,  commxmicating  to  men,  and  in  human  languafie, 
firomimper-  , ,  i?      i-   •  •  -.      1  .      .1  o   ~o  ' 

fectionofian-  any  ideas  of  reugious  or  spintual  truth. 
8"*«e.  256.  Most  of  the  language  which  men  employ  in 

SS  to^n-  reference  to  spiritual  things,  is  founded  on  analogy 
taiscience.  or  resemblance.  This  is  true  of  all  language  which 
speaks  of  the  mind  or  of  its  acts ;  and  especially  of  the  lan- 
guage of  early  times.  In  the  infancy  of  races,  language  is 
nearly  all  figure,  and  describes  even  common  facts  by  the  aid 
of  natural  symbols.  The  very  word  "  spirit,**  means  in  its 
derivation,  "  breath."  The  mind  is  said  to  see  truth,  because 
the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  perceived,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  act  of  the  eye.  To  "  reflect,"  is  hteraJly 
to  bend  or  throw  back,  and  so  to  look  round  our  thoughts. 
"  Attention  "  is  a  mental  exercise,  analogous  to  the  stretchiruj 
of  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  some  outward  object.  It  is 
the  necessity  of  man's  state,  that  scarcely  any  fact  connected 
with  the  mind,  or  with  spiritual  truth,  can  be  described,  but 
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Ih  language  borrowed  from  material  things.  To  words  ex- 
clusively spiritual  or  abstract^  we  can  attach  no  definite  coti« 
ception. 

257.  And  Qod  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  our  necessity. 

He  leads  us  to  new  knowledge  by  means  of  what  is 
already  known.  He  reveals  himself  in  terms  pre- 
viously familiar.  If  he  speak  of  himself,  it  must  be  in  words 
originally  suggested  by  the  operations  of  the  senses.  K  he 
spe^  of  heaven,  it  is  in  figures  taken  from  the  scenes  of  the 
earth. 

We  say  that  Qod  "  condescends  to  our  necessity,"  This 
is  true :  but  it  might  be  said  with  as  much  truth,  that  God 
having  stamped  his  own  image  upon  natural  things,  employs 
them  to  describe  and  illustrate  himself.  "  The  visible  world 
is  the  dial-plate  of  the  invisible."  Spiritual  thoughts  were 
first  embodied  in  natural  symbols ;  and  those  symbols  are 
now  employed  to  give  ideas  of  spiritual  truth.  To  the  devout 
man,  especially,  the  seen  and  the  \mseen  world  are  so  closely 
blended,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  world 
of  nature  is  to  him  an  emblem,  and  a  witness  of  the  world  of 
spirits.    They  proceed  from  the  same  hand.    In  his  view, 

Earth 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  aud  things  therein. 
Are  each  to  other  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  many  of  the 
figures  of  the  Bible  have  originated  in  such  a  habit,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  exquisite  taste  and  devout  piety. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  nature  of  spiritual  truth,  or  from 
the  marvellous  connection  which  subsists  between  material  and 
spiritual  things,  that  the  inspired  writers  employ  the  language 
of  figure.  Such  language  is  often  most  appropriate,  because 
of  its  impressiveness  and  beauty.  It  conveys  ideas  to  the  mind 
with  more  vividness  than  prosaic  description.  It  charms  the 
imagination,  while  instructing  the  judgment,  and  it  impresses 
the  memory,  by  interesting  the  heart. 

258.  (i.)  Sometimes,  for  example,  common  things  are  as- 
Common        sociated  in  Scripture,  with  what  is  spiritual. 

things  sug- 
gest religious      God  dwells  in  "light."     He  sets  up  his  "kingdom." 
xerma.  Heavenis  his  "throne."  The  Christian's  faith  is  describetl 

lu  the  same  order  of  tenns.    He  "  handles "  the  word  of  iifo. 
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He  ."sees'*  Lim,  who  is  invisible.    He  "  comes"  to  Christ,  and  he 
"  leans  '*  upon  him. 

359.  (a.)  Sometimes  the  Bible,  borrowing  comparisons  from 
^^  ourselves,  speaks  of  God  as  having  hmnan  affections, 

and  performing  human  actions. 

Hands,  eyes,  and  fdet,  are  ascribed  to  God;  and  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  has  power  to  execute  all  such  acts,  as  those  organs  in  us  are 
instrumental  in  eflEecting.  He  is  called  "  the  Father;"  because  he 
is  the  creator  and  supporter  of  man,  and  especially,  because  he  ia 
the  author  of  spiritual  life.  He  "  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance," when  he  manifests  his  presence  and  love  (Psa.  4.  6,)  and 
He  "hides  his  face"  (Psa.  10.  i),  when  these  blessings  are  withheld. 

In  Qen.  6,  it  is  said,  "  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
man,**  t.  e,,  He  had  no  longer  pleasure  in  his  work,  so  unpleasing 
and  unprofitable  had  man  become  by  transgression. 

In  (Jen.  18.  3 1,  He  says,  "  I  will  go  and  see,"  to  imply  that  ho 
should  examine  the  doings  of  men  before  he  condemned  them. 

In  Jer.  7.  13,  He  says,  '*  I  spake  imto  you,  rising  up  early  and 
speaking,"  to  imply  the  interest  he  felt  in  their  welfare,  and  the 
care  he  had  taken  to  instruct  them. 

In  Dan.  4.  35,  it  is  said,  "  He  doeth  according  to  his  will,"  1.  e., 
not  capriciously,  but  independently  of  men,  and  so  as  justly  to  re- 
quire our  entire  submission. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  that  though  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  love  and  wisdom,  the  knowledge  and  holiness,  .«hioh  we 
ascribe  to  Gk>d,  and  those  same  faculties  in  men,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them.  The  faculties  in  God  are  infinitely  more 
noble,  though  there  is  enough  of  r^mblance  in  the  expressions  of 
each,  to  justify  the  application  of  the  same  terms. 

Two  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  this  ana- 
logical  languasre,  are  important. 

a6o.  (i.)  The  figures  which  are  used  in  speaking  of  spiritual 
truth,  are  not  used,  as  in  common  description,  to 
do  notexog-  give  an  unnatural  greatness  or  dignity  to  the  ob- 
gerate  truth.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  describe.  The  things  represented  have 
much  more  of  reality  and  perfection  in  them,  than  the  things 
by  which  we  represent  them.  It  is  so  in  aU  such  language. 
ITie  mind  tveighs  arguments,  and  that  action  is  more  noble 
than  the  mechwiical  habit  from  which  the  expression  is  taken. 
Qod  sees  much  more  perfectly  than  the  eye  :  and  the  light  in 
\\inch  he  dwells  is  very  feebly  represented  by  the  material 
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element  to  which  that  name  is  applied.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  church  is  the  bride  of  Christ  the  earthly  relation  is  but 
a  lower  form  of  the  heavenly ;  in  the  same  way  as  earthly 
kingdoms  and  earthly  majesty  are  but  figures  and  faint  sha- 
dows of  the  true.  The  figurative  language,  then,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  when  speaking  of  spiritual  things  is 
much  within  the  truth,  and  never  beyond  it. 

261.  (2.)  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  employment  of  such 
Often  used  In  language,  that  figurative  expressions  are  sometimes 
different        ^gg^j  jj^  diflferent  senses. 


If  God  is  said,  for  example,  to  repent,  and  to  turn  from  the  evil 
which  he  had  threatened  against  sinners,  and  in  other  places,  it  is 
said  that  Gk>d  is  "not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  should  repent"  (Numb.  23.  19),  in  the  first,  it  is  meant  that 
God  changes  his  dealings  with  sinners,  when  they  change :  and  in 
the  second,  that  there  is  no  fickleness  or  imtruthfiilness  in  him. 

In  Psa.  18.  II,  God  is  said  to  make  "darkness  his  secret  place,"  and 
in  I  Tim.  6. 16,  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  light.  In  the  first  case,  dark- 
ness means  inscrutableness,  and  in  the  second,  light  means  purity, 
intelligence,  or  honour.  In  Exod.  33. 11,  it  is  said,  that  God  "spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,"  and  in  ver.  20,  he  declares  that  no  man 
can  see  his  face  and  Hve.  In  the  first  passage,  the  expression  means 
to  have  intercourse  without  the  intervention  of  another;  in  the 
second,  to  have  a  full  and  familiar  sight  of  the  Divine  glory. 

The  same  word  (it  has  been  remarked),  expresses  in  Hebrew^ 
*'  to  bless"  and  "to  curse,"  and  this  dissimilarity  of  meaning  has 
excited  surprise.  The  word  originally  means  "  to  bend  the  knee,'* 
and  that  act  was  equally  appropriate  in  asking  a  fa,vour  for  others, 
and  in  denouncing  them. 

262.  (3.)  It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  Bible  often 

speaks  of  spiritual  truth,  in  terms  suggested  by 

Jewish  his-     the  facts  of  Jewish  history,  or  by  rites  of  Divine 

^^'  institution. 

t 

The  idea  of  holiness,  e,  g,,  for  which  in  its  Christian  sense,  the 
heathen  have  no  word,  was  suggested  to  the  Jews  by  means  of  a 
special  institution.  All  animals,  common  to  Palestine,  were  divided 
into  clean  and  unclean.  From  the  clean,  one  was  chosen  without  spot 
or  blemish:  a  peculiar  tribe,  selected  from  the  other  tribes,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  it;  the  offering  being  first  washed  with  clean 
water,  and  the  priest  himself  undergoing  a  similar  ablution.  Neither 
the  priest,  nor  any  of  the  people,  nor  the  victim,  however,  was  deemed 
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Bufi&ciontly  holy  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  but  the  offering 
was  made  -without  the  holy  place.  The  idea  of  the  infinite  purity 
of  Gk>d,  was  thus  suggested  to  the  mind  of  observers,  and  holiness 
in  things  created,  came  to  mean  tmder  the  law,  "  purification  for 
sacred  uses,"  and  under  the  gospel,  freedom  from  sin,  and  the  pos- 
session by  spiritual  intelligences,  of  a  ''  Divine  nature." 

The  demerit  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement,  were  taught 
in  words  taken  from  equally  significant  rites.  The  victim  was  slain, 
and  its  blood  (which  was  the  life,)  was  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat, 
and  towards  the  holy  place;  and  while  the  people  prayed  in  the 
outer  court,  they  beheld  the  dark  volume  of  smoke  ascending  from 
the  sacrifice,  which  was  burning  in  their  stead.  How  plainly  did 
this  suggest  that  Gk>d's  justice  was  a  consimiing  fire,  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  people  escaped  only  through  a  vicarious  atonement! 
The  ideas  thus  suggested,  were  intended  to  continue  through  all 
time,  and  we  find  them  ofben  expressed  in  terms  borrowed  from 
these  ancient  institutions. 

Under  the  law,  again,  the  priests  were  clothed  in  white  linen, 
and  dressed  in  splendid  apparel.  Expressions  taken  from  these 
customs  are  hence  employed  to  indicate  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
the  redeemed. 

The  whole  of  Jewish  history  is  in  the  same  way  suggestive 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  of  analogous  expressions. 

Men  are  the  "slaves  "  of  sin.  Their  road  is  through  the  "desert." 
They  cross  the  "  Jordan  "  of  death.  They  enter  the  "  rest  '*  that  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  God.  They  have  their  "  forerunner:"  their 
prophet:  their  priest,  who  is  also  called  in  prophecy  after  the  days 
of  Saul,  their  king. 

263.  (4.)  It  may  be  remarked  again,  that  many  of  the  ex- 
pyessions  of  the  New  Testament  are  employed  in 
usS  in  new    senses  entirely  imknown  to  the  common  writers  of 
RonseB.  t^g  Qj.ggt  tongue. 

The  New  Testament  term  for  hvmility,  meant  in  clastdc  Greek, 
medn-spiritedness,  and  though  Plato  has  used  the  word  once  or 
twice,  to  indicate  a  humble  spirit,  this  is  confessedly  an  unusual 
meaning,  De  leg.  iv.  The  Greeks  had  no  virtue  undef  that  name, 
and  even  Cicero  remarks,  that  meekness  is  merely  a  blemish.  De 
Off.  Ill,  32.  Grace  in  the  sense  of  Divine  unmerited  favoiu::  Justi' 
fication  as  an  evangelical  blessing  :  Godsaa.  holy,  self-existent  merci- 
ful Being :  Faith  as  an  instrument  of  holiness,  and  essential  to 
pardon:  all  these  terms  are  used  in  Greek,  and  in  all  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  peculiar  meaning.    To  us  all,  they  are  old 
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#jrda  in  a  new  seDse.  All  language  exhibits  similar  changes : 
'*  miscreant  **  meant  originally,  in  the  language  from  which  it  is 
taken,  an  unbeliever ;  then  a  vicious  person :  *<  sycophant  **  meant 
fig-informer,  and  ''sincerity,"  without  wax,  alluding  to  the  practice 
of  the  potter  in  concealing  the  flaws  of  his  vessels:  but  in  Scripture, 
such  changes  are  unusually  numerous.  Happily,  however,  there 
need  be  no  misapprehension  concerning  the  terms  which  are  thus 
employed,  as  Scripture  itself  has  defined  the  ideas  they  convey, 
sometimes  by  a  reference  to  the  old  dispensation,  sometimes  by  a 
formal  or  indirect  explanation  of  the  terms  themselves. 

264.  It  may  aid  the  reader  in  interpreting  Scripture,  to 
Ftoires  daa-  know  how  the  various  figures  which  our  condition 
■™«^  compels  us  to  use  in  speaking  of  spiritual  truth, 
are  classed  and  named  by  grammarians.  A  knowledge  of  the 
names  is  not  essential,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  on 
which  the  classification  is  founded,  may  often  prove  so. 

265.  When  a  word,  which  usage  has  appropriated  to  one 

thing,  is  transferred  to  another,  there  is  a  trope  or 
figure :  and  the  expression  is  tropical  or  figurative, 
if,  however,  the  first  signification  of  a  word  is  no  longer  used, 
the  tropical  sense  becomes  the  proper  one.  The  Hebrew 
word  "  to  bless,"  for  example,  meant  originally  "  to  bend  the 
knee,"  but  it  is  not  used  in  Scripture  with  that  sense,  and 
therefore  "  to  bless  "  is  said  to  be  the  jproper,  and  not  a  figura- 
tive meaning. 

When  there  is  some  resemUance  between  the  two  things  to 
which  a  word  is  applied,  the  figure  is  called  a  Metaphor,  as 
"  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,"  Gen.  49. 9.  "  I  am  the  true  Vine," 
John  15.  I. 

When  there  is  no  resemblance,  but  only  a  connection  between 
them,  the  figure  is  called  Synecdoche  :  as  when  a  cup  is  used 
for  what  it  contains,  i  Cor.  ii.  27  :  or  as  when  a  pai-t  is  put 
for  the  whole,  "  my  flesh  *'  for  "  my  body,"  in  Psa.  16.  9. 

When  the  connection  is  not  visible,  or  is  formed  in  the 
mind,  as  when  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effects,  or  the  sign  for 
•  the  thing  signified,  the  figure  is  called  Metonymy,  as  in  John 
13. 8.  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  where 
by  wash,  is  meant,  purify  or  cleanse.  Sometimes  the  figure 
is  explained  in  Scripture  itself,  as  in  i  Pet.  3.  21,  whei*e  bap- 
tism is  explained  aa  there  meaning  "  the  answer  of  a  good 
conacienoo  toward  Qod'* 
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AH  the  foregoing  figures  refer  to  single  words.  The  follow- 
ing refer  to  several  words,  as  they  make  a  continued  represen- 
tation or  narrative. 

266.  Any  statement  of  supposed  fe,cts,  which  admits  of  a 
Allegories  Hteral  interpretation,  and  requires  or  justly  admits 
classified.  ^  moral  or  figurative  one,  is  called  an  Allegory. 
It  is  to  narrative  or  story  what  trope  is  to  single  words,  adding 
to  the  Hteral  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  a  moral  or 
spiritual  one.  Sometimes  the  allegory  is  pure,  that  is,  contains 
no  direct  reference  to  the  appHcation  of  it,  aa  in  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed,  as  in  Psa.  80^ 
where  it  is  plainly  intimated  (ver.  17,)  that  the  Jews  are  the 
people  whom  the  vine  is  intended  to  represent. 

When  the  allegory  is  written  in  the  style  of  History,  and  is 

„    ^,  confined  to  occurrences  that  may  have  taken  place, 

Ptoables,etc.  ...„,«  r        7 

it  IS  called  a  Parable. 

When  the  allegory  contains  statements  of  occurrences, 
which,  from  their  very  nature  could  not  have  happened,  it  is 
called  a  Fable.  (Judges  9.  6-21 :  2  Kings  14.  9  :  2  Chron. 
25.18.) 

When  the  resemblances  on  which  an  allegory  is  founded, 
are  remote  and  abstruse,  it  is  called  a  Riddle.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, need  be  said  of  Scripture  riddles,  as  their  hidden  mean- 
ing is  always  explained.    (Judges  14.  14 :  Prov.  30.  15-21.) 

When  the  resemblance  between  two  persons  or  things  is 
represented,  not  in  words,  but  in  some  action  or  object,  the 
object  or  action,  which  has  (so  to  speak)  the  double  meaning, 
a  hteral  and  a  spiritual  one,  is  called  a  Type.  It  is  a  double 
representation  in  action :  as  an  allegory  is  a  double  represen- 
tation in  words. 

When  the  act  or  thing  which  is  represented  is  present,  or 
past,  or  near  at  hand,  the  act  which  represents  it  is  called  a 
Symbol,  and  is  said  to  be  symboUcal.  Baptism  is  thus  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ; 
and  the  bread  we  eat  in  the  holy  supper,  and  the  wine  we 
drink,  are  symbolically  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 
(See  also  i  Kings  11.  30:  2  Kings  13.  14-19 ;  Jer.  27.  2-8; 
13.  1-7 :  18.  2-10.)  Some  thmgs,  as  the  Passover,  are  both 
symbols  and  types.  They  commemorate  one  event,  and  they 
prefigure  another.  Language  drawn  from  types  and  symbols, 
is  subject  to  the  same  rules  a&  ordinary  figures  of  speech. 
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267.  Tropical,  or  figurative,  then,  is  a  general  term,  applied 
itairativo  *^  words  or  single  expressions,  and  includes  meta- 
and  aiie-  phor,  synecdoche,  and  metonymy ;  allegorical^ 
^  again,  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  continuous  nar- 
rative, and  is  used  whenever  the  narrative  (whether  it  be 
riddle,  or  fable,  or  parable,  or  common  history)  has,  or  re- 
ceives, a  double  meaning.  Typical  refers  to  an  action  with  a 
double  meaning,  and  generally  relates  to  something  future ; 
symbolical  refers  to  actions  with  a  double  meaning,  and  relates 
generally  to  something  past  or  at  hand. 

268.  These  figures  of  speech,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  not 
Common  in  pecuhar  to  the  language  of  the  Bible.  They  are 
all  language,  found  in  all  languages  J  but,  as  they  are  most 
common  in  those  which  are  most  ancient,  and  are  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  speak  impressively  or  intelligibly  even,  of 
spiritual  truth,  they  are  very  frequent  in  Scripture.  To  com- 
prehend parts  of  Scripture,  therefore,  and  to  avoid  error  in 
interpreting  it,  it  is  specially  important  that  we  should 
understand  them. 

269.  Let^  then,  these  various  facts  be  combined.    Scripture 

was  written  by  different  persons,  at  remote  periods, 
in  distant  countries,  amidst  manners  and  customs 
altogether  unlike  our  own,  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  extent 
and  variety — civil,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  prophetic;  the 
latter,  especially,  requiring  terms  both  precise  and  ambiguous, 
and  the  whole  expressed  in  dead  languages,  and  in  terms  to  a 
great  degree  analogical  and  figurative.  Be  it  remembered, 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  grand  theme  of  Scripture  ex- 
tends through  all  time^  involving  truths  and  precepts  (the 
former  both  physical  and  moral),  with  which  our  reason  and 
experience  are  but  Httle  conversant;  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  time,  but  includes  in  its  connections  both  worlds  ;  that  all 
its  disclosures  are  comprehended  in  a  narrow  space  and 
treated  with  much  brevity ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  clear  how 
much  learning  is  needed  to  make  these  things  plain.  There 
is,  in  fact,  in  Locke's  definition  of  theology  a  Hteral  truth :  It 
is  the  direction  of  aU  knowledge  to  its  true  end,  the  glory  of 
the  eternal  God,  and  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  human 
raoo. 
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Sec.  2,  Of  tie  Sj>irit  in  which  the  Bible  shoiild  he  studied. 

"Qod  has  detennined  that  Divine  things  shall  enter  through  the  heart  into  the 
mind,  and  not  through  the  mind  into  the  heart.  In  Divine  tilings,  there  fore,  ft  is 
necessary  to  love  wem,  in  order  to  know  them,  and  we  enter  into  truth  only 
through  charity."— Pascal  (PU  i.,  $  i). 

**  He  who  has  not  believed  will  not  experience,  and  he  who  has  not  ezperienoed 
cannot  know." — Anselm. 

**  The  theologian  must  himself  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  studies.  Without 
this  moral  qualification,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  theological 
truth." — Tholuck  ^Lectures  on  Methodology^  Bibl.  Rep.,  1844). 

*'  An  inward  iLterest  in  the  doctrines  of  theology  is  needful  for  a  Biblical  inter- 
preter. The  study  of  the  New  Testament  presupposes  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
a  sentiment  of  piety  and  religious  experience.  The  Scripture  will  not  be  rightly 
and  spiritually  comprehended  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  become  himself  the  interpreter 
uf  his  words ;  the  angeliu  interpres  to  open  to  us  the  true  meaning." — Haqembach. 

"  Pectus  est  quod  fadt  theologum."— Nbaudbe's  Motto. 

270.  The  first  place  is  due,  when  we  speak  of  the  study  of 
Teachable  the  Bible,  to  the  exercise  of  a  humble  and  devout 
•pwt.  mind.  It  becomes  us,  first  of  all,  to  cherish  the 
habit  of  earnest  and  reverential  attention  to  all  it  reveals 
and  to  seek  that  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  promised  to  them  that  ask  him.  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  strictly  a  rule  of  interpretation,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
appUcation  of  all  rules.  An  analogous  truth  is  admitted  in 
relation  to  every  other  subject  of  inquiry.  To  appreciate 
true  poetry,  there  must  be  a  poetic  taste.  The  study  of  phi-  . 
losophy  requires  a  philosophic  spirit.  An  inquirer  into  the 
processes  of  nature  needs,  above  all,  to  be  imbued  with  the 
temper  of  the  inductive  system  which  Bacon  taught;  nor 
should,  this  truth  be  questioned  when  it  is  appUed  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

271.  Men  need  Divine  teaching,  not  because  of  the  pecuHar 
Origin  of  this  difficulty  of  Scripture  language,  nor  because  of  the 
need.  incomprehensibility  of  Scripture  doctrine — for  the 
things  most  misunderstood  are  the  things  which  are  revealed 
most  clearly — but  because,  without  that  teaching,  men  will 
not  learn,  nor  can  they  know  those  tniths  which  are  revealed 
only  to  those  who  feel  them.  When  Christ  appeared,  the 
light  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darknesa  comprehended 
it  not.  Unholy  affection  had  surroimded  the  mental  eye  with 
the  very  opposite  of  clear  "  dry  light,"  and  had  impaired  the 
Whence  «Dd  ^^^  itself.  Blindness  of  heart  produced  ig- 
bowsupl  norano^;  and  ahenation  "from  the  Hfe  of  Gfod** 
^^^           was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  aggravated  effect  of 
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an  "understanding  darkened,"  Eph.  4.  18.  The  source  of  this 
teaching  is  clearly  revealed :  Christians  are  "all  taught  of  the 
Lord ;"  and  he  who  gave  to  the  Ephesian  church  "the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation,"  was  "the  God  of  our  Lord  Josus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,"  Eph.  i.  17.  The  means  of  se- 
curing this  teaching  is  equally  revealed.  "  The  meek  will  he 
guide  in  judgment,  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  He  that 
is  willing  to  do  His  will  "  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,"  John  7.17.  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God  .  .  .  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  A  child-like  docility, 
an  obedient  heart,  a  dependent  and  prayerful  frame,  are  evi- 
dently essential  to  the  successful  study  of  Divine  truth. 
"  Bene  orasse  est  hene  studuisse "  is,  therefore,  an  aphorism, 
subordinately,  indeed,  of  Luther's,  but  really  of  God's. 

372.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  complete  this 
AteachaMe  ^^u^^^j  ^o  add,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not 
spirit  dis-  communicate  to  the  mind  of  even  a  teachable, 
revealed  obedient,  and  devout  Christian,  any  doctrine  or 
truth.  meaning  of  Scripture  which  is  not  contained  al- 

ready in  Scripture  itself.  He  makes  men  wise  up  to  what  is 
written,  but  not  beyond  it.  When  Christ  opened  the  under- 
standing of  his  apostles,  it  was  "  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,"  Luke  24.  45.  When  he  opened  Lydia's  heart 
she  attended  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul :  David 
prayed  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  the  Divine  law,  Psa.  119. 
18.  "  The  Bible,  and  through  the  Bible,"  indicates,  therefore, 
at  once,  the  subject  and  the  method  of  Divine  wisdom. 
Whatever  is  taught  contrary  to  it,  or  in  addition,  or  without 
its  aid,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  or  to  our- 
selves. 

273.  This  first  principle  of  Bible  interpretation  is  taken 
-- ,      ,         from  the  Bible  itself.    It  occupies  the  same  place, 

1  nls  oruer  .  t-i-i        -      ^  >      n     i 

sanctioned  by  too,  m  the  teacmng  of  our  Lord,  who,  m  his  first 
our  Lord.  recorded  discourse,  assured  Nicodemus  that  "  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  "—can  neither  under- 
stand the  nature  nor  share  the  blessedness  of — ^"  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  John  3.  3. 

Compare,  also,   i   Cor.   3.   14 :    i  Cor.    12.  8  ;    i   Cor.    i.  21/ 
I  John  2.  20,    27:  2  Cor.  4.  1-6.         i  Pet.  2.  r,     •  Jamos  t.  "M 
PPR.  2s.  4,  5:  119.  12,  18:  2  Tim.  3.  13,  etc. 
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Sec.  3.  Of  Bvka  of  Interpretation* 

**  strict  grammatical  analTsla,  and  the  ridd  obeervanoe  of  ezegetlcal  roles,  lead  to 
the  same  views  of  truth  as  are  entertained  by  theolc^ians,  who  bring  to  the  study  of 
ibe  Bible  strong  sense  and  devout  piety."— Tholuck. 

**  The  various  controversies  among  interpreters  have  commonly  led  to  tne  admis- 
lEon,  that  the  old  Protestant  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  are  the  correct 
views."~WiNKB. 

"  He  that  shall  be  content  to  use  these  means,  and  wUl  lay  aside  the  prejudices 

.  .  which  many  bring  with  them  to  every  question,  will  be  honoured  to  gain  an 
onderstanding  of  Scripture ;  if  not  in  all  things,  yet  in  most ;  if  not  immediately,  yet 
ulthnately."— Whitakeb  (DisptU.  of  Scrip^  p.  47 j). 

**  The  most  illiterate  Christian,  if  he  can  but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge 
which  is  es^ntial  to  salvation,  but,  by  God's  blesshig,  he  will  become  learned  In 
everything  relating  to  his  reli^on  in  sach  a  d^pree  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
misled,  either  by  tSo  refuted  arguments,  or  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endea- 
voiu-  to  engraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the  oracles  of  God."— Hobslbt. 

274.  Whether  words  are  used  literally  or  tropically,  the 
First  rule  •  ^^®*  ^^®  ^^  interpretation  is  to  ascertain  the  sense 
usage  of  Ian-  in  which  general  usage  employs  them.  As  all  the 
*^'^**®*  writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  wrote  or  spoke  to 
be  understood,  we  must  interpret  their  language  as  we  inter- 
pret the  language  of  common  life. 

They  tell  us,  for  example,  that  "there  is  none  that  doeth  good;"" 
figuratively,  that  "all  flesh  has  corrupted  his  way;"^ 
^*™^  ^  afi&rming  the  same  truth  in  two  diifftreut  forms.  They 
state  that  repentance  is  necessary  to  forgiveness;*  and  that  both  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  are  the  gifts  of  Christ.'*  All  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  stated  in  language  equally  simple  and 
decisive  :  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the  unity  of 
Jehovah,  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  fall 
of  man;  the  corruption  of  human  nature;  our  moral  responsibility: 
redemption  through  the  atonement  of  Christ;  the  renewal  of  the 
heart  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  freeness  and  sove- 
reignty of  Divine  grace;  the  progressive  holiness  of  Christians,  and 
their  final  and  eternal  blessedness.  If  language  have  meaning, 
these  doctrines  are  taught  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  terms  incapable  of  mistake. 

275.  Simple,  however,  as  this  rule  is,  it  is  often  broken  in 
This  rule       *'^®  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

violated.  Orfgen,  for  example,  reading  that  Abraham  married 

Keturah,  in  Lis  old  age,  and  learmng  that  Keturah  meant,  in  He- 
brew, "sweet  odour,"  and  that  "  sweet  odour"  is  specially  appUcable 

*  Bom.  3.  12.  *»  Gen.  6.  12. 

*  Isa.  55.  7.  •*  Acta  s*  i'« 
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to  fluch  ai  have  the  fragrance  of  lighteousness  in  their  character, 
thought  that  one  most  important  meaning  must  be,  that  in  his  old 
age  Abraham  became  eminently  holy.  A  more  modem  commen- 
tator, Cocceius,  examining  the  8th  Psalm,  thinks  that  when  it  is 
said  that  "all  sheep  and  oxen"  are  put  imder  his  feet,  "the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  it  is  meant  that  all  Christians  are 
subject  to  Christ;  and  that  even  the  ungodly  (represented  by  the 
birds  and  the  fish)  are  really,  though  unwillingly  imder  his  rule. 

276.  A  kindred  error  changes  the  plainest  history  into 
fable,  and  teaches  us  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  common  occurrences,  obscurely  described.  On  this 
principle,  Scripture  history  means  nothing  that  is  definite,  or 
it  means  anything  which  a  vivid  fancy  can  imagine  is  to 
mean.  In  either  case,  the  meaning  is  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

277.  But  while,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  to  understand  the 

words  of  Scripture  in  their  common  sense,  there 
are  some  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  noticed. 
Being  translated  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  literalness,  the 
English  version  often  employs  the  idioms  and  expressions  of 
that  tongue,  and  those  are  to  be  understood  not  according  to 
tLe  En<3dish,  but  according  to  tlie  Hebrew  idiom. 

(a).  The  Jews,  for  example,  frequently  expressed  a  qualifying 
Adi   ti  thought  by  the  use,  not  of  an  adjective,  but  of  a  second 

how  ex-  *  noim  ;  a  practice  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew 
pressed.  q^^^^  q£  ^j^^  -^^^  Testament.     "Your  work  of  faith, 

and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,"  means,  "your  believing 
work,  and  loving  laboiur,  and  hopeful  patience,"  i  Thess.  i.  3.  So, 
in  Eph.  I.  13,  the  "Spirit  of  promise"  means  the  "promised 
Spmt." 

(b).  It  was  a  common  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  to  call  a  person 
having  a  peculiar  quality,  or  subject  to  a  peculiar 
^^^^^^       evil,  the  child  or  son  of  that  quaUty. 

In  I  Sam.  2.  12,  Eli's  sons  are  called  "sons  of  Belial,"  that  is,  of 
wickedness.  In  Luke  10.  6,  a  "  son  of  peace "  means  a  person  of 
gentle  and  attentive  mind,  disposed  to  give  the  gospel  a  willing  re- 
ception. In  Eph.  5.  6-8,  "  children  of  disobedience,"  and  "  children 
of  light,"  mean,  respectively,  disobedient  and  enlightened  persons. 

So  Matt.  24.  15:  Mark  13. 14:  Rom.  7.  24:  i  Jolin  3. 10:  Jas.  2.4: 
Heb.  I.  3:  Rev.  3.  10.  In  some  of  these  passages,  however,  the 
idiom  is,  x>erhnps,  emphatic. 
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(r).  Comparison,  again,  is  very  peculiarly  expre&Aed  in 
Hebrew. 

Comparison.  _ 

To  love  and  to  hate,  for  example,  is  a  Hebrew  ex- 
pression for  preferring  one  thing  to  another.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Luke  14,  26,  **  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father:** 
for  which  we  find,  as  in  Matt.  10.  37,  "  He  that  loveth  father  more 
than  me."  The  same  expression  is  used  in  John  12.  25  ;  in  Rom.  9. 
13;  in  Gen.  29.  18,  30,  31;  and  in  Deut.  21.  15. 

Comparison  is  sometimes  intimated  by  the  use  of  adverbs 
of  negation. 

Thus  in  Gen.  45 .  8,  "  not  you  sent  me  hither,  bttt  God  :**  it  was  Qod 
rather  than  you.  So  Ex.  16.  8:  i  Sam.  8.  7:  Prov.  8.  10:  Hog.  6.  6 : 
Jer.  7.  22,  23.  So  in  Mark  9.  37,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  me 
receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me  ;**  not  so  much,  or,  not  only 
me,  but  him.  So  in  Matt.  5.39:  Luke  14.  12:  John  5.  22,  3c  45 : 
6.  27:  Acts  5.  4:  I  Cor.  I.  17:  Eph.  6.  12:  i  Thess.  4.  8. 

(d).  Plural  ncaus  are  sometimes  used  in  Hebrew  to  imply 
Plurals,  how  that  there  are  more  than  one,  though  it  may  be  to 
"**^  one  only  that  reference  is  made. 

Gen.  8.  4:  19.  29:  Judges  12.  7:  Neh.  3.  8:  Matt.  24.  i,  where 
"his  disciples"  means  one  of  them:  Mark  13.  i:  Matt.  26.  8,  and 
John  12.  4:  Matt.  27.  44:  Mark  15.  32,  and  Luke  23.  39:  Luke  23. 
36,  and  Matt.  27.  48.  In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  all  or 
several  shared  in  the  sentiment.  In  John  13.  4,  for  "Garments," 
read  **  one  of  them,"  the  upper,  see  Mark  5.  27,  30  (original). 

(e).  The  names  of  parents,  or  ancestors,  are  often  used  in 
Names  of       Scripture  for  their  posterity. 

ancestors,  Thus  in  Gen.  9.  25,  it  is  said.  "Cursed  be  Canaan," 

1.  e.,  his  posterity.  This  curse,  it  will  be  remembered, 
did  not  affect  those  of  his  posterity  who  wore  righteous;  for  both 
Melchisedcc  and  Abimelech  were  Canaanites,  as  was  the  woman  who 
came  to  Christ,  and  whose  daughter  was  healed.  Gen.  14.  18-20: 
20.  6:  Matt.  15.  22-28.  In  the  same  way,  Jacob  and  Israel  are 
often  put  for  the  Israelites,  as  in  Gen.  49.  7:  Psa.  14.  7:  i  Eliugs 
18.  17,  18. 

(/).  The  word  "son"  is  sometimes  used,  by  a  Hebraism 
(common,  indeed,  to  nearly  all  languages),  for  a 
remote  descendant. 

The  priests  are  called  the  sons  of  Levi.  Mephibosheth  is  called 
the  son  of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  19.  24 
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fo  Qen.  46.  23.  Zechariah,  the  grandson  of  Iddo  (Zech.  i.  r),  is 
called  his  son,  Ezra  5.1,  "Son  "  is  thus  used  for  any  descendant, 
as  "father"  is  used  for  any  ancestor,  i  Chron.  i.  17. 

"Brother"  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  any  collateral  relation. 
Brother.  ^^  ^^  *^"®  applied   by  Abraham  to  Lot,  who  waa  hia 

nephew.*  In  one  instance,  too,  the  descendants  of  a 
man  who  married  a  daughter  of  Barzillai  are  called,  from  the  name 
of  their  maternal  ancestor's  father,  the  children  of  Barzillai.^  In 
the  same  way,  Jair  is  called  the  son  of  Manasseh,  because  his  grand- 
father had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  heads  of  Manasseh. 
Mary  is  also  thought  to  have  descended  from  David  in  this  way;  so 
that  our  Lord  was  David's  son,  not  only  through  his  reputed 
father,  but  by  direct  descent  through  his  mother. 

278.  A  knowledge  of  these  last  niles  of  speech  will  often 
Apparent  correct  apparent  contradictions.  Athaliah,  for  ex- 
contra^tions  ample,  Is  called  in  2  Eangs  8.  26,  the  daughter  of 

Omri,  and  in  ver.  18  she  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Ahab.  She  was  really  Ahab's  daughter,  and  Omri's  grand- 
daughter. See  also  i  Kings  15.  10,  and  2  Chron.  13.  2,  and 
I  Chron.  3.  15,  compared  with  2  Chron.  36.  9,  10. 

279.  There  are  other  peculiarities,  semi-Hebraisms,  which 
other  pecu-    need  to  be  named. 

liarities :  use       (a).  Some  numbers  in  Hebrew  are  used  for  an 

ofnmnbers.      •    j  Vi    ..  v 

mdefimte  number. 

"Ten,"  for  example,  means  "several,"  as  well  as  that  precise 
number,  Qen.  31.  7:  Dan.  i.  io. 

"Forty"  means  "many."  Persepolis  is  called  in  Eastern  lan- 
guage, "the  city  of  forty  towers;"  though  the  number  was  much 
larger.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  in  2  Kings  8.  9,  where  Hazael 
ifl  said  to  have  brought  as  a  present  to  Elisha  forty  camels'  biu*den 
of  the  good  things  of  Damascus.  This  is  probably  the  meaning,  too, 
in  Ezek.  29.  11,  13 

"  Seven "  and  "  seventy "  are  used  to  express  a  large  and  com- 
plete, though  an  uncertain  number,  Prov.  26.  i6,  25;  Psa.  119.  164: 
Lev.  26,  24,  etc.  We  are  commanded,  for  example,  to  forgive  till 
seventy  times  seven,  to  indicate  that,  if  our  brother  repent  of  hia 
sin,  there  must  be  no  end  of  our  foi^veness.  The  seven  demons 
cast  out  of  Mary  of  Magdala  indicate  her  extreme  suffering,  and^ 
perhaps,  her  great  wickedness. 

■  Gen.  14.  16:  29.  II,  15:  so  the  word  is  probably  used  in  John 
• .  3;  Gkl.  I.  19.  b  Ezra  2.  61:  Neh.  7.  63. 

h3 
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(h).  The  Scriptures  sometimes  use  a  round  ntiml)et  iffkm 
not  perfectly  accurate. 

From  Numb,  25.  9  and  i  Cor.  10.  8,  we  learn  that  between 
2}, 000  and  24,000  were  slain  by  the  plague.  The  first  passage 
mentions  24,000,  the  second  23,000,  In  Judges  11,  26,  300  years 
is  put  for  293.  See  Josh.  4.  19:  Numb.  33. 3 :  and  compare  14.  33 '• 
Judges  20.  46,  35:  9.  5,  18,  56. 

(c).  Occasionally,  in  Scripture,  verbs  denoting  simple  being 
„  -  or  action  are  used,  when  only  a  declaration  is 
verbs  of  intended,  or  even  a  mere  supposition  that  the  act 
action.  ^  ^^  ^^^  l^^  done,  or  regarded  as  done. 

In  Lev,  13.  3,  13,  for  example,  where  the  priest  is  said  to  cleanse 
the  lex>er;  t.  e.,  he  declares  him  to  be  clean.  The  letter  killeth;  that 
is,  declares  death  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  Rom.  5.  20:  Phil.  3.  7. 
See  also,  Rom.  4,  15  :  7.  9  :  2  Cor.  3.  6.  So  in  prophecy,  the 
speaker  is  said  to  do  what  he  only  foretells,  Jer.  i.  jo:  £zek.  43.  S3 
Isa.  6.  10. 

(cQ.  In  interpreting  the  words  of  Scripture,  it  needs  to  be 
Use  of  proper  noticed,  that  the  proper  names  are  used  very 
'*'™®*'  peculiarly. 

Different  persons  have  often  the  same  name, 

Pharaoh  (or  ruler,  from  Phre,  the  sun)  was  the  general  name  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  as  Ptolemy  was  the  common  name  of  their 
kings  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Abimelech  (meaning  my  father 
the  king)  seems  to  have  been  the  common  name  of  the  kings  of  the 
Philistines;  Agag  was  the  name  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites;  as 
was  Benhadad  (the  son  of  the  sun)  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
Among  the  Romans,  Augustus  Caesar  was  the  common  title  of  their 
emperors.  The  Augustus  mentioned  in  Luke  2.  i  was  the  second 
of  that  name.  The  Csesar  who  reigned  when  Christ  was  crucified 
was  Tiberius.  The  emperor  to  whom  Paul  appealed,  and  who  is 
called  both  Augiustus  and  Csesar,  was  Nero,  Acts  25.  21.  Thf 
Egyptian  and  the  Philistine  kings  seem  to  have  had,  like  the  Ro 
mans,  a  proper  as  well  as  a  common  name.  We  read,  for  example, 
of  Pharaoh  Necho  and  of  Pharaoh  Hophra;  and  the  Abimelech 
mentioned  in  Psa.  34,  is  called  Achish  in  i  Sam.  21.  11. 

In  the  New  Testament,  several  very  difierent  persons  are  known 

under  the  common  name  of  Herod.     Herod  the  Grftat, 

'       '    as  he  is  called  in  profane  history,  was  he  who  slew  in 

his   old  age  the  young  children  at  Bethlehem.     It  waa  he  \ihc 
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rebuilt  and  decorated  the  Temple,  and  enlarged  Csesarea.  He  waa 
notorious  for  his  jealousy  and  cruelty.  On  his  death,  the  half  of 
his  kingdom  (including  JudsBa  and  Samaria)  was  given  to  his  son 
Archelaus;  most  of  Galilee  was  given  to  his  son  Herod  the  Tetrarch, 
or  king,  Luke  3.1:  Matt.  14.  9;  and  some  other  parts  of  Syria  and 
GkiHlee  to  his  third  sou,  Philip  Herod.  It  was  Herod  the  Tetrarch 
who  beheaded  John,  and  mocked  our  Lord  in  his  last  sufferings. 
His  conduct  towards  Herodias,  his  niece  and  sister-in-law,  ended  in 
his  being  banished  to  Gaul.  The  dominions  of  both  Herod  and 
Philip  were  ultimately  given  to  his  nephew,  the  brother  of  Herodias, 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  Herod  only.  In  the 
end,  he  possessed  all  the  territory  in  Palestine  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  the  murderer  of  the 
apostle  James,  and  died  ndserably  and  suddenly  at  Csesarea.  Hia 
son  was  Herod  Agrippa,  called  in  the  New  Testament  Agiippa  only. 
It  was  before  him  that  Paul  was  brought  by  Pestus.  The  character 
of  this  man  was  very  different  firom  that  of  his  father,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  the  same  man  is  essential  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  history. 

Different  places  have  often  the  same  name. 

Csesarea  is  the  name  of  two  cities  ;  one  called  Csesarea  Philippi, 
in  Galilee;  the  other  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  one 
mentioned  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  the  port  whence 
travellers  generally  left  Judsea  for  Rome. 

Antioch,  in  Syria,  again,  is  the  place  where  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
commenced  their  labours,  and  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
first  called  Christians.  The  Antioch  of  Acts  13.  14,  and  of  2  Tim. 
}.  II,  is  in  Phrygia. 

There  is  a  Mizpeh  ('watch-tower*)  in  Moimt  Gilead,  where 
Jephtha  resided,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  made  their  covenant,  Gen. 
31,  49:  Judges  II.  34;  a  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  i  Sam.  22.  3,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  previous;  a  Mizpeh  of  Gibeah,  where  Samuel  re- 
sided, and  where  Saul  was  chosen  king,  i  Sam.  7.  iij  and  there  is 
also  a  Mizpeh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh,  15,  38. 

Sometimes  the  same  name  is  applied  to  a  person  and  to  a 
place. 

Magog,  for  example,  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japheth,  and  it  is 
also  the  name  of  the  country  occupied  by  a  people  called  GU)g, 
probably  the  Scythians,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Tai-tars, 
Ezek.  38.:  Rev.  30.  8.  The  Turks  have  sprung  from  the  saiun 
stock. 
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The  same  persons  and  places  have  sometimes  difiTerent 
names. 

The  father-in-law  of  Moses,  for  example,  is  called  Hobab  and 
Jethro,  Judges  4.  ii :  Ex.  3.  i.  Reuel  was  perhaps  his  wife's  grand- 
father, though  called  her  father,  Ex.  2.  18.  Levi  is  the  same  ai$ 
Matthew.  Thomas  and  Didymus  are  the  same  person;  the  words 
meaning  a  twin.  Thaddeus,  Lebbseus,  and  Judas,  are  all  names  of 
the  apostle  Jude.  Sylvanus,  Lucas,  Timotheus,  are  Latm  forms 
of  Silaa,  Luke,  and  Timothy;  the  last  three  belong  to  our  transla- 
tion, not  to  the  original. 

Horeb  and  Sinai  are  names  now  and  anciently  applied  to  different 
peaks  of  the  same  range  of  mountains;  and  both  names  are  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  range. 

Cesarsea  (of  Galilee)  was  called  Laish,  and  then  Dan,  i  Kings  12. 
29:  Judges  18.  29. 

The  Lake  of  Qennesareth  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Cin- 
nereth,  afterwards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa,  Matt. 
4.  18:  John  21.  I. 

The  modem  Abyssinia  is  called  Ethiopia,  and  sometimes  Gush  5 
the  latter  name,  however,  being  applied  generally  to  Arabia  or  to 
India;  hence,  probably,  Chusistan.  Greece  is  called  Javan  and 
Greece,  Isa.  66.  19:  Zech.  9.  13.  Egypt  is  called  Ham  and  Rahab, 
Psa.  78.  51:  Isa.  51.  9. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  from  its  occupying, 
or  adjoining,  the  plain  on  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
once  stood;  the  East  Sea,  from  its  position  in  relation  to  Jerusalem; 
and  sometimes  the  Salt  Sea,  2  Kings  14.  25 :  Gen.  14.  3. 

The  Nile  is  called  in  Scripture  Sihor,  Josh.  13.  3,  but  more  com- 
monly the  River;  both  names,  however,  being  applied  also  to  other 
streams. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  resided  on  its  coasts;  or  the  Utmost  Sea;  or,  more  com- 
monly, the  Great  Sea,  Ex.,  23.  31:  Deut.  11.  24:  Numb.  34.  6,  7. 

The  Holy  Land  is  called  Canaan;  the  Land  of  Israel,  of  Judsea; 
Palestine,  or  the  Land  of  the  Shepherds;  and  the  Land  of  Promise, 
Ex.  15.  14:  I  Sam.  13.  19:  Isa.  14.  29;  Heb.  11.  9. 

380.  The  careful  recognition  of  the  different  application  of 
proper  names  is  of  great  moment,  especially  in  reconciling 
apparent  contradictions  in  sacred  Scripture. 

Ahaziah,  for  example,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  is  called  Azariah  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Kings  8.  29:  2  Chron.  22.  6;  21.  17. 

Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  is  called  Johanan  and  Shallum, 
3  Kings  23.  30:  I  Chron.  3.  15:  Jer.  22.  11. 
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Jehoiada,  the  pne&t^  is  called  Johanan  and,  probably,  Bai'achias, 
2  Chron.  34.  20:  i  Chron.  6.  9;  Matt.  23.  35.  The  meaning  of  all 
these  names  is  similar.  . 

Uzziah  is  called  Azariah;  Nathaniel,  Bartholomew.  In  such 
mstauces,  the  different  names  have  often  the  same  meaning. 

281.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  word  has  often  various 
Second  mie:  senses,  each  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  general 
"sage,  as  in-  usage.  We  need,  therefore,  a  second  rule  of 
the  rest  of  interpretation  ;  to  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it 
the  sentence,  jg  necessary  to  mark  the  meaning  of  the  other 
words  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  sentence ;  i.  e.,  we 
must  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  general  usage  employs  it 
in  its  particular  connection. 

Faith,  for  example,  Bometimes  means  the  gospel  (of  which  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  great  docti*ine),  as  in  Gal.  i.  23,  "he 
now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed." 
And  so  in  i  Tim.  3.  9:  4.  i:  Acts  24.  24.  It  means,  again,  truth 
or  faithfulness,  as  in  Rom.  3.  3,  "shall  their  unbelief  make  the 
faith  of  God  without  effect?"  And  so  in  Titus  2.  10  (orig.),  and 
probably  in  Gal.  5.  22.  It  means,  further,  in  one  passage,  proof 
or  evidence.  Acts  17.  31  (Gr.)  It  means  a  conscientious  con- 
viction of  duty,  as  in  Rom.  14.  23;  or,  most  comprehensively,  that 
exercise  of  the  mind  and  heart  which  receives  spiritual  and  Divine 
truth  (Heb.  11.);  or,  more  specifically,  the  repose  of  the  mind  and 
heart  in  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  oiu:  pardon  and  means 
of  our  holiness  (Rom.  3 .  28). 

Flesh  means  sometimes  what  is  tender  and  teachable,  as  in 
Ezek.  IT.  19;  "I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh;"  where  it  is  opposed 
to  a  heart  of  stone.  It  means,  also,  human  nature,  without  any 
reference  to  its  sinfulness,  John  i.  14:  Rom.  i.  3:  9.  3;  or,  more 
commonly,  human  nature  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  Rom.  8. 5 ;  Eph.  2.3. 
Another  meaning  is,  all  that  is  outward  and  ceremonial  in  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  in  Gal.  6.  I3S 
3.3;  where  it  refers  more  especially  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  (compare  Phil.  3.3). 

Salvation  means  in  some  places  outward  safety  and  deliverance, 
as  in  Ex.  14.  13;  Acts  7.  25  (orig.);  or  healing,  as  in  James  5.  15, 
where,  in  the  case  of  a  sick  Cliristian,  the  prayer  of  faith  is  said  to 
save,  »'.  e,f  heal,  the  sick.  Its  more  common  meaning,  however, 
is  in  reference  to  spiritual  blessing ;  when  it  sometimes  includes 
justifi  »tion  for  as  much  of  our  salvation  as  is  completed  on  earUi; 
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as  in  Eph.  3.  8:  Luke  i.  77;  or,  more  fi?equently,  the  whole  of  the 
blessmg  which  Christ  has  secured  for  believers^  begiimiiig  with 
forgiveness,  andicnding  in  eternal  glory,  Rom.  13. 11.  Sometimes 
it  means  simply  the  gospel,  as  in  Heb.  2.  3,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
"spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
liim." 

In  the  same  way,  blood  is  used  in  Scripture  with  several  mean- 
ings :  Gk>d  ''hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  Acta 
17.  26,  i.  e,,  they  have  a  common  origin  or  nature.  To  give  the 
wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the  cup  of  death* 
Li  Matt.  27.  25,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children,"  means, 
the  guilt  of  having  put  him  to  death:  "his  death"  (that  is,  the 
guilt  of  it)  be  upon  us.  In  Rom.  5.  9,  the  Christian  is  said  to  be 
justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  j  and  in  Heb.  9.  14,  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  said  to  "  purge  our  consciences  from  dead  works."  The 
robes  of  the  redeemed  are  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
In  these  passages,  the  blood  of  Christ  means  his  "  obedience  unto 
death,"  "the  offering  of  himself"  on  the  cross,  the  ground  of  our 
justification,  the  instrument  and  motive  of  oiur  holiness. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  grace  is  "  favoiu*."  As  applied 
to  Gk>d,  it  means  the  unmerited  favour  exercised  by  him  towards 
men;  as  in  2  Tim.  i.  9,  "According  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace." 
It  means,  moreover,  all  the  different  gifts  of  that  grace :  justifi- 
cation, as  in  Bom.  5.  15;  strength  and  holiness,  as  in  2  Cor.  12.  9, 
"My  grace  is  suf&cient  for  thee;"  and  eternal  glory,  i  P'^t.  i.  13. 
The  "word  of  his  grace"  is  the  gospel,  in  Acts  14.  3.  So  in  Heb. 
13.  9,  it  means  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  not  meats  or  rites. 

In  nearly  all  these  passages,  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  fixed  by 
the  position  in  which  they  stand.  The  general  ideas  which  the 
words  suggest  are  defined  by  their  particular  connection. 

283.  The  rule  which  thus  helps  us  to  select,  out  of  the 
Rule  applied  ^^^7  nieanings  of  a  word,  the  single  meaning 
U)  figurative  which  is  appropriate  to  the  place,  helps  us  also  to 
^**^^^®'  determine  whether  the  word  is  used  literally  or 
figuratively.  If,  on  reading  the  sentence,  it  is  found  that  the 
words,  in  their  proper  sense,  involve  a  contradiction  or  an 
impossibility,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  is  a  figure  of 
speech. 

In  I  Pet.  2. 5,  for  example,  Christians  are  called  "  living  stones." 
In  Bom.  13.  12,  they  are  exhorted  to  "  put  on  the  armo'ir  of  light." 
In  I  Pet.  I.  I3»  they  are  said  "to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  mind." 
In  all  these  passages,  the  connection  of  each  word  shows  it  be  figu- 
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ratiTe.  Taken  alone,  it  may  be  figurative,  or  it  may  be  literal;  but 
in  its  present  connection,  the  literal  interpretation  would  be  incon- 
gruous. Thus,  ap;ain,  the  washing  wliich  the  apostle  stoteb 
Christians  to  have  received  (i  Cor.  6.  ii)  is  clearly  figurative;  for 
it  is  "by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  The  command  of  our  Lord, 
**  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  '*  (Matt.  8.  22),  must  be  understood 
figuratively,  and  means,  let  the  worldly-minded  attend  to  worldly 
concerns.  The  words  of  Christ,  **  This  is  my  blood,"  are  figurative; 
the  literal  interpretation  of  them  being  repugnant  to  reason  ancf 
Scripture. 

In  the  use  of  figurative  language,  the  inspired  writers  seem 
to  have  selected  their  expressions  on  the  principle 
^^^e       of  resemblance. 

g^^^  What  is  grand  in  nature  is  used  to  express  what  is 

dignified  and  important  among  men  :  the  heavenly 
bodies,  mountains,  stately  trees,  designating  kingdoms,  or  those  in 
authority;  the  lower  ground,  the  branches,  and  the  earth  generally, 
designating  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Political  changes  are  represented  by  earthquakes,  tempests, 
eclipses,  the  tiuming  of  rivers  and  seas  into  blood,  Jer.  4.  23-28: 
lea.  13.  10,  13:  Matt.  24.  29:  Acts  2.  19. 

Things  which  have  a  fei-tilizing  infiuence,  as  dew,  showers,  streams, 
are  used  to  represent  spiritual  blessings,  Isa.  25.  6:  John  4.  13,  14. 

The  qualities  of  animals  are  referred  to  in  figurative  expressions; 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  being  emblems  of  oppressors. 

A  horn  signifies  power,  Dan.  8.  A  rod,  the  exercise  of  power  in 
chastening.  Light  and  darkness  express  joy  and  sorrow,  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  prosperity  and  advemty,  holiness  and  sin.*  Mar- 
riage often  denotes  a  covenant  with  God;  adultery,  the  violation  of 
that  covenant  by  idolatry.  A  vineyard  often  denotes  a  church;  if 
it  bear  wild  grapes,  it  is  unfruitful;  if  its  inclosures  are  broken 
down,  it  is  afflicted,  or  corrupt,  Isa.  5.  1-7. 

This  rule  will  not  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  words 
are  to  be  understood  literally  or  figuratively ;  but  it  will  go 
far  to  decide  in  most.  Other  rules  will  be  foimd  noticed 
below. 

283.  But,  while  the  words  employed,  or  their  connection  in 
Third  rule;  ^^^  Sentence,  will  often  suggest  the  meaning,  it  is 
ihecoitext.  sometimes  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  words, 
and  even  the  sentence,  to  the  coutext ;  and  there  we  find — 

•  Esther  8.  16:  Isa.  5.  20:  Psa.  97.  11:  Eph.  5.  14. 
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284.  (i).  Words  and  passages  explained  in  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers  themselves,  sometimes  by  definitions, 
ind  sometimes  by  examples ;  sometimes  by  expressions 
T^hioh  limit  the  meaning. 

In  Heb.  11,  for  instance,  Faith  is  first  described,  and  then  iUus 
trated.  It  is  said  to  be  a  confident  expectation  of  things 
xamp  es.  j^^pg^  foj.  ^  perfect  persuasion  of  things  not  seen:  and 
then  examples  are  given  of  both  parts  of  the  definition.  In  Noah, 
it  was  perfect  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Gk)d  in  regard  to  the  Deluge. 
In  Abraham,  it  was  confident  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  himself,  and  to  his  seed.  If  the  Divine  word  speak 
of  mercies,  feith  hopes  for  them;  if  of  things  piu-ely  spiritual  and 
futiure,  faith  believes  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  passage  illustrates  better  than  this,  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  good  translation;  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  giving  us  a 
Bible  of  examples,  rather  than  of  definitions.  The  word  ' '  substance, " 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original ;  and  means,  whatever  stands 
under  and  sustains  all  that  is  attached  to  it,  whether  subjects  or 
qualities.  No  one  word  could  have  expressed  more  completely, 
the  idea  of  the  original:  and  yet  it  is  not  clear.  In  Heb.  i.  3,  the 
same  word  is  translated  "person"  and  in  2  Cor.  11.  17,  confidence, 
(of  boasting:)  and  both  translations  are  correct.  The  full  idea  is 
that  of  well-founded  or  confident  expectation.  Faith  is  therefore, 
as  to  things  hoped  for,  a  thing  on  which  real  or  substantial  confidence 
may  rest.  It  is  moreover,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  The 
full  idea  here,  again,  is,  such  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  as  silences 
doubt  and  refutes  opposition;  or  rather,  it  is  the  conviction  which 
such  evidence  produces.  All  this  extent  of  meaning  is  foimd  in  the 
original  words:  but  no  one  word  can  express  it.  If  the  Bible  were 
made  up  of  definitions,  a  translation  without  a  paraphrase  would  be 
impossible.  We  may  well  feel  thankful,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  book 
of  examples  chiefly :  and  that  it  illustrates  its  principles  rather  in 
the  lives  of  believers,  than  in  logical  and  abstruse  terms. 

Perfection,  again,  is  defined  in  several  parts  of  the  Bible. 

In  Psa.  37.  37,  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  uprightness  or  sin- 
cerity, a  real  unfeigned  goodness :  and  this  is  its  general  meaning  in 
the  Old  Testament,  i  Chron.  12.  33,  38.  In  the  New  Testament,  it 
means  either  the  possession  of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine truth,  or  the  possession  of  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  clia- 
.^racter,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree.  The  first  is  the  meaning  in 
Heb.  5.  14:  where  strong  meat  is  said  to  belong  "  to  them  that  are 
of  full  age,  (marg.  perfect) :  even  to  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  botk  good  and  evil."    So  in  i  Cor. 
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2.  6:  Phil.  3.  15.  The  second  is  the  meaning  in  James  i.  4:  where 
*' perfect"  is  defined  as  "entire,  wanting  nothing."  In  2  Pet.  i. 
5-7,  the  graces  which  make  up  the  perfect  Christian,  are  enumerated. 

In  Eph.  3.4,  5,  Mystery  is  defined  by  example,  as  the  truth,  that 
the  Gentiles  should  be  partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  by  the 
gospel. 

The  course  of  this  world,  means  man's  natural  state  and  life, 
as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 

In  Gal.  4.  3,  the  expression,  the  elements  of  this  world  is  used; 
and  is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10,  of  the  same  chapter.  See  also  Heb. 
2.  5;  6.  5:  I  Cor.  10.  II. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  meaning  is  limited,  or  explained  by 
the  context  even  in  simple  narrative. 

Compare  Gen.  6. 19,  20:  7.  2,  3:  where  "pairs,"  and  the  number 
of  pairs  are  spoken  of  respectively:  so  from  Gen.  48.  8,  10,  we 
gather  that  Jacob's  blindness  was  partial:  From  Exod,  6.  3,  and 
Gen.  13.4  (Heb.  Jehovah),  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  faithfulness 
of  Jehovah  in  giving  effect  to  his  promises,  was  not  revealed  to  the 
Israelites  till  the  Exode:  From  Exod.  9.  6:  9.  20,  it  is  clear  that 
*'  all,"  means  all,  with  specified  exceptions.  The  Levites  spent  five 
years  on  probation,  before  fully  entering  upon  their  office,  hence 
Numb.  4.  3:  8.  24.  Modify  in  the  same  way.  Numb.  14.  30,  by 
Josh.  14.  i:  and  Josh.  11.  19,  by  15.  63. 

285.  (2.)  Sometimes,  where  there  is  no  formal  defijiition, 
the  meaning  is  made  clear  by  the  use  of  some  ana- 
piainedby      logous  or  similar  expression;   or  by  the  use  of 
^X'«:    opposite  ones. 

pressio  j^  Q^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ft  covenant  with  Abraham"  is  ex- 

Examples,      plained,  as  the  promise  which  Gk)d  made  to  him. 

In  Rom.  6.  23,  the  meaning  of  the  word  death  (the  wages  of  sin), 
\b  gathered  from  the  opposite:  "the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  Col.  2.  7,  the  expression,  "  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,"  is 
explained,  as  meaning  "  established  in  the  faith." 

In  Rom.  4.  5,  it  is  said,  that  "  to  him  that  worketh  not,  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness:"  the  expression  "worketh,"  being  ex- 
plained in  several  places  in  the  same  chapter.  In  ver.  2,  the  phrase 
is  "justified  by  works."  From  the  same  verse,  we  learn  that  it 
means  the  contrary  of  "  believing  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  un- 
^^odiy."    So  in  James  2   14,  the  faith  that  cannot  save,  is  the  faith 
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that  gpends  itself  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds.  It  is  a  faith  that  if 
without  obedience:  it  is  a  faith  such  as  devils  feel  (ver.  19,)  and  it 
is  not  such  as  Abraham  felt  (ver.  23).  To  be  "justified  by  works," 
therefore,  expressly  includes  in  Paul,  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  guilty,  and  an  adherence  to  the  whole  cove^iant; 
while  the  "  works "  of  which  James  speaks  imply  faith  in  Christ. 
The  same  truth  is  taught  by  our  Lord  in  John  3.  36;  where  it  is 
said,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life :  where  the  word  **  be- 
lieveth not"  is  in  the  original,  "is  not  obedient  to"  or  voorCt  believe ; 
showing  that  the  sin  is  not  unbelief  but  disbelief;  or  that  the  faith  to 
which  the  promise  is  annexed,  is  a  principle  of  unreserved  obedience. 
In  I  John  3.  9,  it  is  said,  '*  Whosoever  is  bom  of  Grod  doth  not 
commit  sin."  But,  on  comparing  this  expression  with  other  parts 
of  the  Epistle,  we  find  that,  to  commit  sin,  means  ''  to  walk  in 
darkness,"  i.  6:  "to  keep  not  the  commandments,"  2,  4;  "to  hate 
his  brother,"  2.  9  ;  "to  love  the  world,*'  2.  15  ;  expressions  that 
bespeak  settled  habit;  a  habit  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

286.  To  this  class  of  expressions  belong  the  parallelisms  ot 
„^  ^  metres  of  the  original  Scriptures :  in  which  one 

Words  ex-  .      /.  .  , 

plained  by     part  01  a  Sentence  answers  more  or  less  accurately 
t'araueiisma.  ^  another. 

Sometimes  the  parallelism  is  synonymous  or  gradation al  ; 
Synonymous  giving  precisely  the  same  thought,  or  the  same 
SoSif*"        thought  with  some  addition. 

The  first  Psalm  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  gradual  extension 
of  thought: 

Blessed  is  the  man 

That  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 

Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 


The  gradations  are  obvious — 


Walketh — has  casual 
intercourse. 

Standeth — ^haa  close 
intimacy. 

Sitteth — has  perma- 
nent connection. 


Counsel — has    public 

resort. 
Way— chosen  path. 


Ungodly—  negatively 

wicked. 
Sinners  —  positively 

wicked. 
Scornful  —  profanely 

wicked. 


Seat — habitual    rest- 
ing place. 

Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  Psa.  24.  3,  4:  Isa.  55.  6,  7. 
Prov.  16.  32,  is  an  instance  of  the  synonymous  parallel.     He  thnt 
U  ftlow  to  anger  is  commended,  not  because  he  is  listless  or  indiP 
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^Bveni,  but  because  he  "ruletbhis  own  spirit:"  the  one  ezpressiou 
defining  the  meaning  of  the  other. 

Occaaionally  these  parallelisms  extend  over  whole  chapters,  or 
over  books  of  Scripture.  In  this  case,  the  similaiity  of  thought 
needs  to  be  traced  with  some  care.    Thus  in  Psa.  133, 

Ver.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  is  answered  by  ver.  12. 

Ver.  7,     ....    .        , ,         by  ver.  13. 

Ver.  8, , ,         by  ver.  14. 

Ver.  9,    ....    .        , ,         by  ver.  15,  x6. 

Ver.  10, ,,         by  ver.  17,  18, 

In  Psa.  135.  15-18,  there  is  a  similar  instance. 

An  attention  to  these  parallelisms  is  often  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  In  Luke  12  47,  48,  for  example,  the 
comparison  of  the  expression,  *'  he  who  prepared  not,  neither  did 
according  to  his  will,"  with  the  expression,  "  he  that  did  commit 
tilings  worthy  of  stripes,"  suggests  the  reason  that  acts  of  omission 
in  spite  of  knowledge,  are  to  be  punished  with  many  stripes,  while 
'sins  of  commission  without  knowledge,  are  to  be  punished  with  few. 

Sometimes  the  Parallelisms  are  antithetic  ;  containing  op- 
Antithetic     posite  terms,  and  sometirfies  opposite  sentiments. 

In  Prov.  10.  7,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  "  the  memory  of  the 
j  list  is  blessed;'*  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  "memory  "  is  fixed 
by  the  following  line  :  "  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 
"Name"  and  "memory"  are  synonymous.  In  Prov.  11.  24,  the 
scattering  which  .tends  to  increase,  is  not  the  scattering  in  which 
extravagance  may  indulge,  but  the  exercise  of  a  wise  generosity  :  foi 
the  following  clause  opposes  it  to  the  withholding  of  more  than  is 
meet,  which  tends  to  poverty. 

In  Hosea  14.  9,  it  is  said,  "  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and 
the  just  shall  walk  in  them  :  but  the  transgressors  shall  fall 
therein;"  where  the  just  are  obviously  the  obedient. 

Other  kinds  of  metrical  parallelism  are  also  frequent  in 
Scripture ;  but  as  they  are  parellelisms  of  constnic- 
Ckawtructive.^.^^  only,  (called  therefore,  synxhetio  or  cx)nstbuc- 
TIVB,)  and  refer  only  to  the /c>rm  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  notice  them.  Psa.  19,  7-11 :  Psa.  148.  7*13! 
Isa.  14.  4-9,  are  instances. 

287.  (3.)  Very  often  the  meaning  is  decided  by  the  general 
Worda  ex-      reasoning,  or  allusions  of  the  context. 
S^re^^g       ^^)  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  defined  by  the 
or  aUnaions.    aUusions  of  the  context :  and  the  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  Hmitea  sonso 
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In  Psalm  7.  8,  for  example,  David  prays,  "Judge  me,  O  Lord,  ao- 
cordingto  my  righteousness;*'  •'.«.,  according  to  his  innocency,  in  re- 
ference to  the  charge  of  Cush  the  Benjamite.  He  often  uses  the  same 
expression  with  similar  limitations.  The  word '  *  righteous  "  or  "  more 
righteous"  is  even  applied  to  wicked  men:  as  in  i  Kings  2.  32;  and 
in  3  Sam.  4.  11.  In  the  second  instance,  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  be 
righteous  (though  he  had  opposed  what  he  knew  to  Be  God's  promise 
iu  reference  to  David,)  merely  to  imply  that  he  had  done  no  injury 
to  his  murderers.  The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, because  they  were  less  guilty  than  Jerusalem,  Ezek.  16.  52. 
The  counsel  of  Ahithophel  is  called  good,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
unjust  steward  wise,  not  because  they  were  absolutely  so,  but  be- 
cause they  were  likely  means  of  accomplishing  the  ends  of  each. 

In  John  9.  3,  it  is  said,  ''  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents."  The  meaning  is  simply,  that  his  blindness  was  not  the 
pimishment  of  any  particular  sin. 

In  James  5.  14,  the  elders  of  the  church  are  commanded  to  anoint 
the  sick,  and  to  pray  over  him;  "  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
him."  The  church  of  Rome  founds  on  this  one  passage  the  doctrine 
of  extreme  unction;  which  they  say  is  to  save  the  soul  of  the  dying. 
But  from  ver.  15,  16,  it  is  plain  that  by  "save"  is  meant  "heal." 
So  that,  whatever  this  practice  implied,  it  was  to  be  observed,  not 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  soul  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  one  already  a 
Christian,  with  the  view  of  restoring  his  health. 

Opposite  (&.)    The  context,  or  general  arrangement  of  a 

tfmes  taSa-   P^^^^j  ^*7  ®ven  prove  that  words  are  to  be  un- 
ded.  derstood  in  the  very  opposite  of  their  usual  sense. 

In  I  Kings  22.  15,  **Go,  and  prosper'*  was  spoken  ironically- 
and  meant  the  reverse.  In  Numb.  22.  20,  "Rise  up,  and  go"  ap- 
pears from  ver.  12.  32,  to  imply  "  If,  after  all  I  have  told  you,  your 
heart  is  set  on  violating  my  command,  do  it  at  your  own  risk." 
The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  may  be  seen  in  i  Kiags  18.  27. 
Judg.  10.  14 :  Mark  7.  9  :  i  Cor.  4.  8. 

288.  The  general  reasoning  of  the  various  passages  of 
In  reasoning  Scripturo  is,  commonly,  sufficiently  plain  to  indi- 
^Se^'  ^*^  ^'^^  meaning  of  the  words  employed.  Great 
^d  particles  attention,  however,  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of 

^'^^  parentheses  and  of  particles;  the  particles  con- 
necting  different  branches  of  a  sentence,  or  argument,  toge^ 
ther,  .and  the  parentheses  withdrawing  from  the  direct  line  of 
argument  the  words  which  are  include4  in  them.    The  latter 
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interrupt  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  former  perfect,  or  complete  it. 

289.  When  the  parenthesis  is  short,  it  creates  no  difficulty, 
^^  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  interrupt  the  reasoning, 

as  in  Phil.  3.  18,  19 :  Acts  i.  15.  When  it  is  long, 
it  seems  to  embarrass  the  argument,  and  often  ends  in  the 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  preceding  clause.  Eph.  3.  2  to 
4.  I  (fii-st  clause)  is  all  in  parenthesis ;  so  in  Phil.  i.  27  to 
2.  16,  and,  perhaps,  3.  2  to  3.  14.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  cases,  "  therefore  "  is  an  evidence  of  the  end  of  the  paren- 
thesis. 

The  parenthesifl  is  often  indicated  in  the  argumentative  parts  of 
Scripture,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "for;"  as  in  Bom.  2.  ii-i6,  or 
13-16:  2  Cor.  6.  2, 

290.  Attention  to  particles  is  often  important. 

Then,  for  example,  is  often  emphatic:  sometimes  as 
an  adverb  of  time,  as  in  Mai.  3.  4,  and  16.  And  again 
in  I  Thess.  4.  16,  "The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then,  we 
which  are  aUve,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds."  It  is  not  said  here,  that  the  dead  in  Christ  lise  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  dead,  but  that  the  dead  rise  before  the  Uviug 
are  changed.  But  it  is  much  oftener  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
therefore.  Therefore,  itself  generally  expresses  an  inference  or 
conclusion  from  what  precedes:  but  it  sometimes  indicates  that  the 
sentence  has  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis,  or  is  repeated:  and 
means  "As  I  before  said,"  or  "  to  resume."  Matt.  7.  24,  (see  ver. 
21):  I  Cor.  8.  4,  (see  ver.  i):  Mark  3.  31,  (soever.  21):  John  6. 24, 
(see  ver.  22):  Gal.  3.  5,  (see  ver.  2).  Through,  means  sometimes 
<'  by  means  of:"  as  in  John  15.  3.  "  Through  the  word  I  have 
Bpoken  unto  you:"  and  sometimes  "  for  the  sake  of,"  Rom.  5.  i ;  or 
*'  in  the  midst  of,"  as  in  Acts  14,  23*  Now,  is  sometimes  an  adverb 
of  time:  sometimes  it  means  *' as  the  case  is,"  contrasting  an 
actual  with  a  supposable  one,  John  18.  36,  where  "then"  means 
"in  that  case,"  and  asserts  the  consequence;  Luke  19.  42;  Heb 
8.  6,  (ver.  4.)  "Rather"  means  "on  the  contrary,"  Rom.  11. 
11:  12.19:  Eph.  5 .  1 1 .  The  comparison  implied  in  the  modem  use 
of  the  word  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  "  and  not."    See  §  2 77  (c). 

291.  The  connection  is  sometimes  obscured  through  the 
Other  sources  ^^^  of  a  covert  dialogue;  objections,  responses, 
^dMacuiQr     and  repUes  not  being  distinctly  marked. 

ueciifm.  gee  Rom.  3. 4i  eta.,  where  we  have  a  dialogue  between 
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the  apcetle  and  an  objector.     Isa.  52.  13:  53,  54,  a  dialcgue  be- 
tween God,  the  prophet,  and  the  Jews. 
Psa.  20.  15 :  24.  104,  are  responsi^Fe. 

The  abruptness  of  transition  in  historical  narrative,  and 
especially  in  prophecy,  creates  difficulty.  Different,  and 
often  distant  events  are  joined  in  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
paragraph. 

Frequently  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  argument  is  omitted,  or  a  premise  is  suppressed, 
or  an  objection  is  answered,  without  our  being  told  what  the 
objection  is. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  furnishes  examples  of  all  these  dii&- 
culties.'  Rom.  3.  22-24:  8.  17,  18:  9.  6:  chapters  3  and  4. 

292.  Attention  to  the  context  is  of  great  moment  in  ascer- 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  language  of 
pUed  to  iSter-  Scripture,  and  in  determining  whether  the  language 
pret  figures.  ^  figurative  or  literal  That  the  expressions  are 
figurative  is  sometimes  stated  or  implied,  and  then  the  mean- 
ing is  appended.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the 
general  argument  or  allusions  of  the  passage. 

In  I  Pet.  3.  21,  the  baptism  which  saves  us  is  defined.  It  is  *'not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  God."  "To  bear  one's  sin,"  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, meaning  to  suffer  the  pimishment  of  it.  Hence  the 
synonymous  expressions  to  be  cut  off,  and  to  die,  are  connected  with 
It,  Exod.  28.  43:  Lev.  19.  8. 

In  Hosea  4.  12,  and  elsewhere,  (especially  in  Ezekiel,)  a  spirit  of 
lasciviousness  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  Israelites  astray;  but  then 
it  is  immediately  added,  "  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills;"  to  show  that  it  ifi 
Bpiritual  unfaithfulness  of  which  the  prophet  is  speaking. 

When  Christ  said  *'  He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me," 
John  6.57,  the  Jews  misunderstood  his  meaning,  but  he  had  him- 
self already  explained  it:  for  in  the  same  discourse,  he  had  repeated 
the  truth  in  literal  terms,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  This  text  is  understood  literally,  by  most  Roman 
Catholic  writers;  though  our  Lord  expressly  gave  it  this  figurative 
interpretation;  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  to  which  they  suj*- 
pose  it  to  refer,  had  not  then  been  instituted,  and  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Ilia  hearers. 

In  Matt.  26.  28^  Christ  calls  the  wine  his  blood:  and  again,  in 
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ver,  29,  he  calls  the  same  cup  the  fniit  of  the  vine:  hnplying,  that 
his  first  expression  was  figurative.  The  expression  in  i  Cor.  3.  15, 
"  He  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire/'  is  the  passage  m 
Scripture  generally  quoted  in  favour  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. Attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  the  whole  is 
figurative.  The  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  man  may  build  on  the 
foundation,  are  expressions  confessedly  figurative.  The  foundation 
itself  is  figurative,  and  means  Christ;  and  the  expression  "  so  as  by 
fire,"  must  be  imderstood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  the  general 
alignment  of  the  passage. 

Similarly  figurative  expressions  may  be  seen  in  i  Cor.  5.8:  Matt. 
16.  6,  12.  See  also  Isa.  51.  i:  Eph.  5.  32,  where  the  union  o* 
Christ  and  his  church  (and  not  marriage,)  is  spoken  of  as  the 
mystery. 

393.  When  the  words,  the  connection  of  the  sentence,  and 
Fonrth  rule  the  context,  fail  in  removing  all  ambiguity,  or  in 
tt[,^*SS"3i  gi^g  *^®  ^^  meaning  of  the  writer,  it  is  then 
scope.  necessary  that  we  look  at  the  scope  or  design  ol 

the  book  itself,  or  of  some  large  section,  in  which  the  words 
and  expressions  occur.  The  last  preceding  rule  touches  this ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  rules  of  interpretation  glide  by  degrees 
into  one  another. 

294.  Sometimes  the  scope  of  a  section,  or  of  the  book  itself, 

is  mentioned. 
Scope  some- 

^^^"         ^°  ^°™-  3-  ^^'  ^^^  example,   St.  Paul  tells  us  the 

conclusion,  to  which  his  reasonings,  up  to  that  point, 

had  brought  him:  namely,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without 

the  deeds  of  the  law. 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  are 
stated,  the  first  doctrinal,  in  2.  11,  12,  that  the  Gtentiles  were  no 
longer  aliens;  the  second  practical,  in  4.  1-3,  exhorting  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  exercise  the  spirit  and  temper  which  become  their  new 
relation.  Subordinate  conclusions  are  expressed  in3.  13:4.  17,  25: 
5.  I,  7:  6.  13,  14:  where  the  words  "therefore"  or  "wherefore," 
generally  indicate  the  result  of  each  successive  argument. 

The  design  of  the  Proverbs  is  told  us  in  i.  1-4,  6;  of  the  Gospel* 
Proverbfl.  ^  John  20.  31;  of  the  Bible  itself  in  Rom.  15.  4* 
The  Bible.       3  Tim.  3.  16,  17. 

295.  The  design  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible  can  be  gathered 

only  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  written. 

^^^^^        The  90th  Psalm  was  probably  written  by  Moses,  at 

the  time  when  God  sent  back  the  children  of  Israel  to 

Piwlius.  wander  in  the  wilderness.    The  scope  of  Psa.  18.  34.  i« 
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5 1 .  18  illustrated  by  their  inscriptions.  The  Psalms  which  are  headed 
"Songs  of  Degrees,"  120-134.  were  written  for  the  Jews,  to  be  sung 
during  their  annual  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  Many  of  the  verses 
will  be  seen  to  have  additional  meaning  fi*om  the  knowledge  of  this 
(act. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Galatians, 
Ep.  Colos-  ^®^®  *^  written  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  doctrines  oif 
nans,  Ep.  the  gospel,  and  to  answer  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Ep. Gala-*  Judaizing  teachers  of  the  church.  Many  expressions 
tians.  -vnll  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  and  especially  to  the  15th  chapter;  where  we  have  the 
history  of  the  whole  question,  which  these  epistles  discuss. 

296.  The  great  means,  however,  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
^cope  ga-  ^^  ^^®  scope  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  or 
nered  from  of  particular  passages,  is  the  repeated  and  con- 
SS^of  tinuous  study  of  the  books  themselves.  When 
Scripture.  q^qq  ^his  browledge  is  gained,  it  will  throw  great 
light  on  particular  expressions,  and  illustrate  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  a  way  both  instructive  and  surprising. 

To  understand  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  19.  17.     "If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments,*'  we  look 
to  the  scope.    An  inquirer  proud  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, asks  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  eternal  life,  and  our  Lord  refers 
him  to  the  law,  to  rebuke  and  humble  him. 

The  subjects  of  the  predictions,  Isa.  1-39,  are  generally  indicated. 
The  subjects  of  subsequent  chapters,  are  less  marked,  and  the  con- 
nection can  be  traced  only  by  repeated  perusal.  When  traced,  it 
throws  light  upon  the  meaning.  Chapters  5 1-55,  for  example,  form 
one  prophecy;  51.  1-8,  containing  an  earnest  thrice-repeated  appeal 
to  the  people  to  hear,  verses  i,  4,  7  ^  5 1.  9-5  2.  1 2,  contains  an  earnest 
appeal  to  God  and  to  Zion;  verses  9,  17:  52.  1:52.  13-53.  12,  is  a 
glorious  description  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  forms  the 
centre  of  the  prophecy;  54.  describes  the  results  of  his  work  on  the 
destiny  of  the  church;  and  55.  on  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

297.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  imme- 
Scopeofpas-  ^^*®  ^^^P*^  ^^  *^®  passage,  or  the  general  scope  of 
sage  and  of     the  book,  is  to  be  regarded. 

book  some-  ° 

fc^ut^*  III  Luke  15.  for  example,  there  are  several  paraWea 

addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  complained  that  our 
Lord  received  sinners:  and  among  those  parables,  is  that  of  the 
prodigal  son.  It  is  certain  that  the  scope  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Luke,  ia 
to  exhibit  and  recommend  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  the 
question  arises,  who  ia  meant  by  the  elder  son,  and  who,  oy  the 
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-younger  ?  Some  say,  the  Pharisee  and  the  sinner;  others  say,  the 
Jew  and  the  Qentile.  The  first  interpretation  is  sanctioned  by  the 
scope  of  the  context;  and  the  second,  by  the  general  scope  of  the 
Gospel.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  interpretations  are  consistent  and 
probable.  A  due  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  parables  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  "rest"  (or  the  keeping  of  a 
rest  or  sabbath,  as  it  may  be  translated,)  spoken  of  in  Heb.  4.  refei-s 
to  the  literal  sabbath,  to  heaven,  or  to  the  pesipe  which  the  gospel 
brings,  ending  however  in  eternal  life:  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  argument.    Comp.   rerses  3,  9,  10. 

In  the  same  Epistle,  the  description  of  Melchisedec  as  without 
descent,  has  created  some  difficulty.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the  apostle  is  comparing  his  priesthood  with  that  of  Christ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  both  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  equally 
without  succession;  and  so  differ  from  that  of  Aaron.  The  limited, 
and  not  the  universal  meaning  of  the  words,  is  therefore  the  only 
one  required  by  the  argument. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  need  further  light  on  the  apparent  contra- 
C3ompari8on  ^^iction  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  we  look  at  the 
of  the  scope  scope  of  their  Epistles.  That  to  the  Romans  is  designed  to 
re<^ndle8ap-  V^^^^>  *^**  ^7  *^®  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  law, 
parent  con-  no  man  is  justified,  because  his  obedience  is  imperfect, 
tradictions.  rpj^^  object  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  is  to  prove,  that  no 
man  caii  be  justified  by  a  faith  which  does  not  tend  to  holiness.  If 
these  designs  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  apparent 
sontradictions  cease.  The  object  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John  is  de- 
fined in  chap.  2.  i,  as  similar  to  the  object  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  scope  of  the  Romans,  as  compai*ed  with  the  scope  of  the  Qa- 
latians,  explains  an  appaient  contradiction  between  these  Epistles. 
In  the  one,  the  observance  of  days  is  allowed,  Rom.  14.  5 .  In  the 
other,  it  is  forbidden,  Qal.  4.  10,  11.  The  permission  is  given  to 
Jevcish  converts  who  had  a  tender  conscientious  scruple  about  setting 
aside  the  precepts  of  the  law  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  ITie 
prohibition  is  addressed  to  Gentile  converts,  who  supposed  that  the 
cross  could  not  save  them,  but  through  circumcision.  Their  ob- 
servance of  days  was  owing  to  that  feeling,  and  therefore  con- 
demned. 

298.  The  most  comprehensive  rule  of  interpretation  yet 

yjfUi  niie .      remains.       Compare    Scripture    with    Scrijiture ; 

JSSfSJhCT     put  together  "  things  spiritual  and  spiritual."    It 

parte  of         is  bj  the  observance  of  this  rule  alone  that  we 

•J^pure.      jjecome  sure  of  the  true  meaning  of  particular 
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passages;  and,  above  all,  it  is  by  this  rule  alone  that  we 
ascertain  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  on  questions  of  faith  and 
practice.  A  Scripture  truth  is  really  the  consistent  explana^ 
tion  of  all  that  Scripture  teaches  in  reference  to  the  quettion 
examined  ;  and  a  Scripture  duty  is  the  consistent  explanation 
of  all  the  precepts  of  Scripture  on  the  duty  examined.  It  is 
in  studying  the  Scripture  as  in  studying  the  works  of  God. 
We  first  examine  each  fact  or  phenomenon,  and  ascertain  its 
meaning ;  and  tBen  classify  it  with  other  similar  facts,  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  whole.  Such  explanation  is  called  a 
general  law. 

299.  The  importance  of  studying  Scripture  in  this  way  is 
Importance  strikingly  manifest  from  the  mistakes  of  the  Jews, 
of  this  com-  «  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law"  (said  they)  **  that 
^^'^^^  Christ  abideth  for  ever,"  Isa.  9.  7  :  Dan.  7.  14, 
"  and  how  sayest  thou  The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up  ?" 
The  everlasting  duration  of  his  kingdom  was  often  foretold  j 
but  that  he  should  be  lifted  up  and  cut  off,  though  not  for 
himself  had  been  foretold  too,  Isa.  53. :  Dan.  9.  26,  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  would  have  removed  the  groimd  of 
their  objections. 

300.  (i).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  words  of  Scripture 
ParaUeiism  wi^h  one  another,  with  the  view  of  asceiiiaining 
of  words.        their  meaning. 

David,  for  example,  is  called  in  i  Sam.  13.  14,  and  in  Acta  13.  22, 
"  a  man  after  God*s  own  heart:"  and  the  question  has  been  asked, 
whether  this  expression  is  meant  to  exhibit  David  as  a  model  of 
perfection.  On  referring  to  i  Sam.  2.  35,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  phrase  is  again  used,  "  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest, 
who  shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart:"  and  iMB 
suggests  the  primary  meaning;  namely,  that  David,  especially  in 
his  public  official  conduct,  should  fulfil  the  Divine  will,  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  laws  which  Gbd  had  enjoined. 

From  the  Psalms  and  history,  we  gather  that  David  was  also  an 
eminently  devout  man,  but  it  was  in  reference  to  Ins  kingly  office, 
primarily,  that  this  description  was  given;  however  applicable  it 
may  also  be  to  the  general  spirit  of  piety  which  David  evinced,  and 
to  the  unfeigned  penitence  which  he  manifested  after  having  been 
betrayed  into  sin. 

In  reading  Gal.  3.  27,  we  find  the  expression  '*  As  many  as  have 

^^     ^  ^      been  baptized  into  Chri&t  have  put  on  Christ:"  and  we 

turn  to  Kom.  13.  14;  and  there  find,  that  to  put  on 
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Christ,  is  opposed  to  making  provision  for  the  flesh;  and  then  again 
to  Col.  3.  10,  where  the  same  phrase  of  "putting  on"  the  newman^ 
implies  renewal  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  the  Redeemer, 
Cver,  12,)  kindness,  humbleness,  meekness,  and,  above  all,  charity, 
the  bond  of  perfectness.  In  Qel.  6.  17,  the  apostle  says,  **  From 
henceforth,  let  no  man  trouble  me,"  (by  such  calumnies,  as  if  I 
were  a  friend  of  the  ceremonial  law);  *'  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.**  We  turn  to  2  Cor.  4.  10,  where  we  find 
a  similar  phrase,  **  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:"  and,  turning  again  to  2  Cor.  11.  23-27,  we  gather  that  these 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  were  simply  the  scars  of  his  sufferings  for 
Christ;  not  (as  some  interpreting  the  passage  literally  have  sup- 
posed,) the  marks  or  stigmata  of  the  cross. 

The  comparison  of  the  words  of  Scripture  is  often  essential 
Importance     ^o  the  right  Understanding   of  Scripture   truth, 
of  comparison  especially  in  reference  to  proper  names, 
to  names.  j^  pg^.  106,  for  example,  it  is  said,   "  They  make  a 

calf  in  Horeb:**  t.  e.,  as  appears  from  Exod.  32,  in  the  very  place 
where  God  had  taken  them  into  covenant,  and  immediately  after 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  renounce  all  idolatry. 

In  Numb.  22.  24,  we  have  an  account  of  the  character  of  Balaam: 
and  his  position  as  a  prophet  makes  us  question  at  first  whether  he 
was  not  a  good  man,  though  grievously  mistaken.  On  turning  to 
the  New  Testament,  however,  we  find  the  question  decided.  The 
apostle  Peter  tells  uc  that  covetousness  was  his  snare.  The 
apostle  Jude  classes  him  with  Cain  and  Corah:  and  in  Rev.  2.  14, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Balak  threw  a  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  23,000  of  them  in  od«  day. 

.  301.  A  close  attention  to  Scripture  will  show  that  there  are 
„  ,  ,       ,    at  least  three  kinds  of  verbal  parallels.      First, 

▼erDalparal-  ■•  .         .  •  1    •       .  i  i 

leiiums  of  where  the  same  thing  is  said  m  the  same  words, 
"^^  '^^^  as  Ex.  20.  2-17  :  Deut.  5.  6-18  :  Psa.  14. :  53- :  I^a. 
2.  2-4 :  and  Micah  4.  1-3.  Here  one  passage  may  be  used  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  or  the  occasion  or  appHcation 
of  the  passage  may  throw  light  on  the  passage  itself.  Isa.  6. 
9,  10,  is  referred  to,  for  example,  six  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  will  illustrate  the 
text.  Secmidly,  where  the  same  facts  are  narrated  in  similar 
and  some  identical  words,  as  in  Exod.,  Lev^.,  and  Deut. ;  Sam., 
Kings,  and  Chron. ;  and  in  the  Gospels.    In  this  cosC;  plain 
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expressions  illustrate  difficult  ones.  One  passage  explains  or 
modifies  the  other,  as  in  Matt.  2.  i,  and  Lute  2.  1-4.  Thirdly 
where  the  words  or  idioms  are  used  in  different  connections ; 
"soimd"  doctrine,  for  example,  is  an  expression  used  in 
I  Tim.  I.  10 :  6.  3 :  2  Tim.  i.  13 :  4.  3  :  Tit.  1.9:  2.  i,  2,  8  ; 
and  from  a  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  means, 
the  grand  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  opposed  to  sub- 
tlety, and  as  sanctifying  in  their  influence.  In  reference  to 
such  cases,  the  signification  of  words,  in  a  passage  where  it 
is  fixed  by  the  connection,  should  be  apphed  to  interpret 
passages  where  there  is  nothing  that  can  fix  it.  In  Rom.  7. 
18,  the  word  "flesh"  means  a  natural  unholy  state,  as  is 
ascertained  from  chap.  8.  8,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  phrases  employed,  though  in  themselves 
alike,  are  used  in  altogether  different  senses,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  John  i.  21:  Matt.  11.  14:  John  5.  31: 
8.  14 :  Acts  9.  7  :  22.  9  :  Luke  i.  33  :  i  Cor.  15.  24. 

Apparently  different  expressions  are  thus  harmonized. 
God's  offer,  for  example,  of  seven  years'  famine,  2  Sam.  24. 13, 
includes  the  three  preceding  years  during  which  that  calamity 
had  continued,  2  Sam.  21.  i.  In  i  Chron.  21.  11,  12,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  preceding  famine,  and  the  offer  is  ther^ 
fore  of  three  years  only.     So  2  Sam.  24.  24 :  i  Chron.  21.  25. 

302.  In  considering  verbal  paraJlehsm's,  two  general  rules 
Cautions  in  *^®  important.  Ascertain,  first,  the  sense  which 
using  verbal  the  words  to  be  examined  bear  in  other  parts  of 
'^*"*  ®  *  the  same  author,  and  then  in  other  writings  of  the 
same  date,  and  then  throughout  the  Bible.  The  meaning  of 
words  often  changes ;  and  aU  writers  do  not  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  And,  secondly,  no  meaning  can  be 
admitted  from  an  apparently  parallel  passage,  if  that  meaning 
is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  or  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
author.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Qalatians, 
for  example,  "  works,"  when  used  alone,  means  the  opposite 
of  faith,  namely,  the  performance  of  legal  duties  as  the 
ground  of  salvation.  In  James,  the  expression  always  means 
the  obedience  and  hoHness  which  flow  from  faith.  In  the 
one  case,  works  are  inconsistent  with  salvation ;  in  the  other, 
they  are  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
one  by  the  other.  So,  in  John  i.  i,  the  term  "word"  cannot 
bo  explained  by  2  Tim.  4.  2.  where  the  same  term  is  em- 
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ployed,  but  in  a  diflferent  sense.  The  "word"  means  the 
gospel  in  Timothy,  but  that  meaning  cannot  be  appUed  to 
the  passages  in  John,  so  as  to  give  any  consistent  sense  to 
the  context. 

303.  (2).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  facts  or  doctrines  of 
raraiieiism  Scripture  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  view  of 
of  ideas.  Scripture  truth.  This  is  the  parallelism  of  ideas, 
and  not  of  words  only. 

If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  know  whether,  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  cup  ifl  to  be  received  by  all  the  faithful,  or  only  by  the  priest, 
we  tiuTi  to  Matt.  26.  27,  and  we  find  the  command,  "Drink  ye  all 
of  it."  And,  if  it  be  asked  whether  **  all"  means  the  apostles  only, 
or  all  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  we  turn  to  i  Cor.  ir.  28, 
where  the  same  topic- is  treated  of.  There  we  find  that  in  each  case 
(six  in  all)  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  are 
mentioned  together,  and  enjoined  on  all  Christians  indifferently. 
The  charge  given  to  all  is,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself;  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup." 

If  we  are  investigating  the  meaning  of  Matt.  16.  18,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  biuld  my  church,"  and  desire  to 
know  its  meaning,  we  turn  to  i  Cor.  3 .  1 1,  and  find  that  the  only 
foundation  of  the  church  is  Christ.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  of 
being  the  foimdation  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  to  rest, 
the  passage  in  one  sense  of  it  is  at  variance  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  We  turn,  again,  to  Acts  2.  41,  and  to  Acts  10:  15.  7, 
and  find  that  Peter's  preaching  was  the  means  of  the  first  conver- 
sions, both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  labours,  therefore,  com- 
menced the  building,  and  in  this  sense  he  might  be  the  foundation 
of  the  church.  Or  the  statement  may  refer  to  Peter's  confession,  as 
Augustine  and  Luther  held,  and  then  the  parallel  passages  are 
Gal.  I.  16:  John  6.  51:  i  John  3.  23:  4.  2,  3. 

The  most  important  rule  in  reference  to  this  order  of 
What  i9  ob-  parallelism  is,  that  a  passage  in  which  an  idea  it 
scurenrast  expressed  briefly  or  obscurely  is  explained  by 
by  w£it  is  those  in  which  it  is  fuUy  or  clearly  revealed ;  and 
plain.  ^-^^^  difficult  and  figurative  expressions  are  ex- 

plained by  such  as  are  proper  and  obvious. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  example,  is  explained 
briefly  in  Phil.  3.  9,  and  fully  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  th« 
Galatians. 

"A  new  creature"  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  in  Gkil.  6.  15, 
and  is  explained  in  chap.  5.  6,  and  in  i  Cor.  7.  19. 
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The  charity  spoken  of  in  i  Pet.  4  8  ia  "  brotherly  love,"  and  il 
is  said  to  cover  "  a  multitude  of  sins  ;*'  not  because  it  extinguishes 
fcUem  and  so  justifies  the  sinner,  but  (as  shown  in  Prov.  10.  12} 
because  it  quenches  contention  and  strife. 

304.  When  any  passage  is  explained  by  a  reference,  not  to 
paraiieiiam  any  One  or  more  texts,  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
an^ogy  o'  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
^th.  interpreted  according  to  the  analogy,  or  rule 

OF  FAITH.  We  have  examples  of  this  kind  of  reference  in 
Gal.  5.  14,  and  again  in  i  Cor.  15.  3- 11,  where  the  apostle 
states  the  facts  and  doctrines  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  other 
facts  and  doctrines  from  them. 

This  analogy  of  faith  is  called  in  the  Bible,  "the  Scrip- 
Meaning  of  tures,"  I  Cor.  15.  3,  4  ;  ''all  the  law,"  as  in  GaL  5. 
this  term.  j^  .  and  "the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,"  Acts  3. 
18.  "The  analogy  of  faith"  is  the  expression  used  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  12.  6,  where  he  exhorts  those  who 
expound  the  Scriptures  (or  prophesy)  to  do  it  according  to 
the  proportion  or  analogy,  the  measure  or  rule  of  faith. 

The  expression  therefore  is  identical  with  "the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  ;"  and  the  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon 
it  is  taken  from  all  the  texts  relating  to  one  subject,  when 
impartially  compared ;  the  expressions  of  each  being  re- 
stricted by  those  of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  explained  in 
mutual  consistency. 

(i).  God  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  for  example,  as  a  Spirit, 

omniscient,  and  holy,  and  supreme.    All  passages, 

therefore,  which  seem  to  represent  Him  as  material, 

1         limited  in  knowledge,  in  power,  or  in  righteousness,  are 

to  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  these  revealed  traths. 

(2).  If,  again,  any  expositor  were  to  explain  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  justification  by  faith  as  if  it  freed 
us  from  obligations  to  holiness,  such  an  interpretation  must 
be  rejected,  because  it  counteracts  the  main  design  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel 

(3).  In  Prov.  16. 4,  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  has  made  all  things 
for  himself :  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  The 
idea  that  the  wicked  were  created  that  they  might  be  con- 
demned, which  some  have  founded  upon  this  passage,  ia 
inooDsistent  with  innumerable  parts  of  Scripture  (Psa.  145. 9 : 
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Ezek.  i8.  23  :  2  Pet.  3.  9).  The  meaning  therefore  is,  as  de- 
tennined  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  all  evil  shall  contribute 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his 
adorable  designs. 

305.  It  is  thus  that  philosophy  interprets  natural  appear- 
Generai  laws  anc^s.  When  once  a  general  law  is  established, 
S^i^^ta  Pa^^i^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  placed  under  it,  and  any  ap- 
natural  pearance  that  seems  contradictory  is  specially 
philosophy,  examined ;  and  of  two  explanations  of  the  ap- 
parent anomaly,  that  one  is  selected  which  harmonizes  best 
with  the  general  law. 

306.  The  use  of  the  parallel  passages  of  Scripture  in  deter- 
Parsftieiisms  mining  whether  language  is  figurative  or  literal  is 
^J^  ^  of  great  moment.  God,  for  example,  often  repre- 
Exarapies.  sents  himself  as  giving  men  to  drink  of  a  cup 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand :  they  take  it,  and  fall  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  fearful  intoxication.  The  figure  is  used 
with  much  brevity,  and  without  explanation,  in  some  of  the 
prophets.*  In  Isa.  51.  17-23,  it  is  fiilly  explained,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  image  becomes  clear.  The  intoxication  is 
desolation  and  helplessness,  more  than  can  be  borne ;  and 
the  cup  is  the  fiiry  (or  righteous  indignation)  of  Jehovah. 

In  reading  Acts  2.  21,  we  find  it  said,  that  "  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ;'*  and  the  question 
may  be  asked.  What  is  meant  by  calling  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ]  Matthew  tells  us,  that  "  not  every  one  that  saith 
Lord !  Lord !  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  so 
that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  and 
restricted  sense.  On  referring  to  Rom.  10.  11-14,  and  i  Cor. 
1.3,  we  find  that  this  language,  which  is  quoted  from  the 
prophet  Joel,  implied  an  admission  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  reliance  on  the  doctrines  which  he  revealed. 

307.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  figurative  meaning  of  a 
^  word  has  generally  some  reference  to  its  literal 
to  be  applied  meaning,  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  include  in 
■^  ^^'  the  figurative  use  all  that  is  included  in  the  literal ; 
similitude  in  some  one  respect,  or  more,  being  sufficient  to 
justify  the  metaphor. 

Christ  calls  his  disciples  his  sheep,  and  the  points  of  com- 
parison are,  clearly,  his  afiection  for  them,  his  care  over  them, 
.ind  their  confidence  and  attachment  to  him.    Common  sensq 
•  Nahura  3.  11:  Hab.  2.  16:  Psa.  75.  8,  etc. 
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discovers  and  limits  the  application  of  the  terms.  Chrisi 
himself  is  called,,  with  smaller  limits,  the  Lamb,  with  special 
relation  to  his  character  and  sacrifice.  So  sin  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  debt ;  atonement,  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  par- 
don, the  forgiveness  of  a  debt.  But  we  must  not  hold  these 
terms  so  rigidly  as  to  maintain  that,  because  Christ  died 
for  man's  sin,  therefore  all  will  be  finally  saved ;  or  that, 
oecause  he  has  obeyed  the  law,  therefore  sinners  are  free  tc 
live  in  sin.  Men  are  dead  in  sin,  but  not  so  dead  as  to  be 
free  from  the  duty  of  repentance ;  nor  are  they  guiltless  if 
they  disregard  the  Divine  call  These  principles  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  when  apphed  to  passages  which  contain 
figures  founded  upon  material  objects.  They  are  even  more 
important,  though  less  easy,  when  applied  to  passages  which 
contain  figures  taken  from  human  nature  or  common  Hfe. 
More  errors,  probably,  have  arisen  from  pushing  analogical 
expressions  to  an  extreme  than  from  any  other  single  cause  ; 
»nd  against  this  tendency  the  sober,  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible  needs  to  be  specially  upon  his  guard. 

308.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  any  passage  of 
Summary  of  Scripture,  whether  the  words  be  employed  figu- 
these  rules,  ratively  or  literally,  we  must  ask  the  following 
questions :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ?  If  they  have 
but  one  meaning,  that  is  the  sense.  If  they  have  several,  we 
then  ask.  Which  of  those  meanings  is  required  by  other  parts 
of  the  sentence  1  If  two  or  more  meanings  remain,  then, 
What  is  the  meaning  required  by  the  context,  so  as  to  make 
a  consistent  sense  of  the  whole  ?  If,  still,  more  than  one 
meaning  remains,  What  then  is  required  by  the  general 
scope  ?  And,  if  this  question  fail  to  ehcit  but  one  reply. 
What  then  is  required  by  other  passages  of  Scripture  1  If,  in 
answer  to  all  these  questions,  it  is  found  that  more  than  one 
meaning  may  stiU  be  given  to  the  passage,  then  both  inter- 
pretations are  true  ;  and  we  must  fix  on  the  one  which  best 
fulfils  most  of  the  conditions,  or  must  look  elsewhere  for 
some  further  guide. 

309.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  whether  the  language 
These  rules  we  examine  be  figurative  or  hteral,  and  whether  it 
luterprettog  ^®  ^sed  in  history  or  in  prophecy — ^in  allegory  cr 
iu  ^^  cf  ^  ^^  plain  discourse — ^these  rules  are  equally  appli- 
Scripture.  cablo.  There  is  not  one  rule  for  tropes,  and 
Huother  for  words  in  their  proper  sense ;  nor  is  there  one 
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rule  for  interpreting  the  words  of  the  parables  of  Scripture, 
and  another  for  interpreting  the  words  of  its  historical 
statements.  It  is  true  that  in  history  or  narrative  we 
expect  to  find  words  used  in  their  literal  sense ;  while  in 
poetry  or  allegory  the  figurative  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
dominate. We  apply,  however,  the  same  rules,  needing  some, 
indeed,  more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  but  still  taking 
the  sense  which  the  words  express,  as  that  sense  is  defined 
and  limited  (if  it  be  so)  by  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  by  the 
context,  by  the  scope  of  the  writer,  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Bible. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  observe  that  these  rules  are 
And  of  com-  required  not  only  in  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in 
mon  life.  interpreting  all  language  that  is  used  in  the  inter- 
course of  life. 

Sec.  4.  Of  the  Utility  and  Application  of  Rules  in 
Interpretation, 

It  must  have,  occurred  to  the  reader  that,  underneath  the 
rules  of  interpretation  which  we  have  given,  there  are  some 
general  principles  "common  to  all  language,  which  regulate  the 
application  of  them.  Those  principles  it  is  important  to 
state,  as  they  both  justify  the  rules  we  have  given  and  aid 
OS  in  applying  them. 

310.  To  perceive  the  meaning  of  most  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  teach  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel, 
generally  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  subject  and  the 
P***°'  language  employed.    If  the  Bible  be  in  our  own 

tongue,  and  we  understand  what  the  topic  is  of  which  it 
treats,  the  meaning  will  generally  be  plain.  No  instance  can 
be  given  in  Scripture  of  an  obscure  passage,  concerning  which 
a  man  may  rationally  suppose  that  there  is  any  doctrinal 
truth  contained  in  it,  which  is  not  elsewhere  explained. 

The  great  advantage  of  rules  of  interpretation  is  not  to 
_  discover  the  meaning  of  plain  passages  of  Scrip- 

ture, but  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  such  as  are 
ambiguous  or  obscure. 

Yet,  as  on  many  points  of  importance  we  need  to  compare 
Scripture,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  prove  its  meaning,  and  as 
such  comparison  is  itself  part  of  our  discipline,  promotes  our 
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holiness,  and  is  adapted  to  unfold  the  treasures  of  Divine 
truth,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  humblest  Christian 
should  understand  these  rules,  and  apply  them.  Kevelation 
is  to  be  the  study  of  our  lives,  and  it  is  plainly  the  will  of 
God,  that  all  the  resources  of  learning,  industry,  and  prayer, 
should  be  employed  in  the  search. 

So  dependent  is  man  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
A  devout  "^iU,  upon  the  motive  and  temper  of  his  inquiries, 
spirit.  g^jj(j  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  a  prayer- 

ful and  humble  Christian  with  few  advantages,  will  often  gain 
a  more  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
than  one  of  higher  mental  attainments,  but  of  feeble  piety. 
The  exercise  of  a  teachable  and  prayerful  spirit,  therefore,  is 
among  the  most  important  principles  of  Biblical  interpretar 
tion. 

The  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  Scripture  is  not 
True  mean-  ©very  sense  which  the  words  wiU  bear,  nor  is  it 
ing  of  words,  every  sense  which  is  true  in  itself,  but  that  which 
is  intended  by  the  inspired  writers,  or  in  some  cases  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  imperfectly  amderstood  by  the  writers 
themselves. 

The  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  determined  by  the  words : 
a  ^r«^  knowledge  of  the  words  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  sense. 

The  meaning  of  words  is  fixed  by  the  usage  of  language. 
Fixed  by  Usage  must  be  ascertained  whenever  possible  from 
usage.  Scripture  itself. 

The  words  of  Scripture  must  be  taken  in  their  common 
Common  Cleaning,  imless  such  meaning  is  shown  to  be  m- 
meaiiiiig  to     consistent  with  other  words  in  the  sentence,  with 

preferred.  ^^^  argument  or  context,  or  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Of  two  meanings,  that  one  is  generally  to  be  preferred, 
which  was  most  obvious  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hearers 
or  original  readers  of  the  inspired  passage,  allowing  for  those 
figurative  expressions  which  were  so  familiar  as  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule. 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  must 
Meaning  ^^ays  agree  with  the  context.  When  the  com- 
bust agree  mon  meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the  context 
it  must  be  abandoned,  and  such  other  meaniiig 
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luiopted  as  fulfik  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  can  be  proved  to  be  sanctioned  by  usage,  either  in 
common  writers,  or  in  the. Bible. 

The  scope  of  a  passage,  or  the  reasoning  of  the  writer, 
Scope  xiaefoi  can  be  employed  to  determine,  which  of  two  senses 
S!a  the^'*  *^  is  to  be  adopted  only,  as  the  scope  or  reasoning  is 
meaning.  clear ;  nor  will  the  scope  fix  the  meaning,  unless  a 
particular  meaning  is  required  by  the  scopeT 

The  parallel  passage  that  fixes  the  meaning  of  words 
Parallel  must  either  contain  the  same  words  used  in  a 
P^s^**®**  somewhat  similar  sense,  or  it  must  evidently  speak 
of  the  same  thing,  or  of  something  so  similar,  as  to  afford 
occasion  for  comparison. 

No  doctrine  foimded  upon  a  single  text,  belongs  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  The  analogy  of  faith  is  chiefly 
&itJ*i^uire8  of  use  in  teaching  us  to  reject  an  interpretation 
Beverai  texts.  ^]iich  is  not  Scriptural.  If  both  the  supposed 
meanings  of  a  passage  are  consistent  with  this  analogy,  the 
Is  nseM  in  i*ul6  cannot  be  appHed,  so  as  to  decide  the  meaning 
fiSse'Su'r-  ^  controversial  reasoning,  this  rule  is  only  apph- 
pretation.  cable  on  the  supposition,  that  the  doctrine  to  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  is  admitted  to  be 
Scriptural  If  it  is  not  admitted,  we  cannot  apply  it  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  disputed  text. 

311.  Theology  is  the  whole  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  it  is 
The  sense  of  the  senso  taught  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  as  that 
tiSeSoe^oI^  sense  is  modified,  limited,  and  explained  by  Scrip- 
thSig.  ture  itself.    Scriptural  theology  is  not  one  thing, 

and  the  meaning  of  Scripture  another.  It  is  a  consistently 
interpreted  representation  of  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  on 
the  various  facta,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  which  the  book  cl 
Godrevealk 
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*  Sec.  5.  Application  of  these  Rules  to  the  Study  of  the 
Original  Scriptures. 

'  As  I  sb^ll  not  exact  the  stody  of  the  original  Scriptures,  from  those  whose 
nt  of  parts  or  leisur**  dispenseth  uem  fh)m  it ;  so  I  cannot  but  discommend  those, 
.  _o  wanting  neither  abilities,  nor  time,  to  range  through  I  know  not  how  many 
other  studies,  can  yet  decline  this :  and  who,  sparing  no  toil  nor  watches  to  put  it 


out  of  the  power  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  to  deceive  them  in  another 
doctrine,  leave  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  ignorance,  ftand,  and  partiality  of  an 
interpreter,  in  that  of  salvation ;  and  thereby  seem  more  shy  of  taking  any  opinions 
>:ipon  tnist,  than  those,  in  whose  truth  or  falseness,  no  less  than  God's  glory,  and 
peradventure  their  own  eternal  condition  is  concerned.  Methinks,  those  who  learn 
other  languages,  should  not  grudge  those  that  God  hath  honoured  with  speaking  to 
us,  and  employed  to  bless  ns  with  that  heavenly  doctrine  that  comes  from  him,  and 
leads  to  him."— Boyle. 

"  The  habit  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  origbial,  throws  a  new  l^ht  and 
sense  over  numberless  passages"— Cecil,  RemavM,  p.  199. 

313.  The  rules  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied 
Previous  "^  ^^®  previous  section  to  the  English  version,  are 
rules  appu-  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  original 
of  ori^nai  ^  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  such  study  is 
Scriptures,  obvious,  from  the  fact,  that  all  versions  are  more 
or  less  accurate  as  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
writings.  On  referring  to  Sec.  6,  Chap,  i.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  the  connection  of  arguments, 
and  the  significance  of  parallel  passages,  are  all  liable  to  be 
obscured  in  even  the  best  translations. 

313.  In  studying  and  explaining  a  living  language,  we  de- 

termine  the  usage  by  a  reference  to  our  expres- 
needed,  be-  sions  in  common  life,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ian- 
Ungu^wf^^  guages  of  the  original  Scriptures,  we  are  dependent 
Scripture  not  for  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning  almost  entirely 

upon  books ;  grammars,  lexicons,  and  versions,  are 
our  authority,  and  for  most  purposes,  their  authority  is 
sufficient. 

314.  But  in  saying  that  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
We  depend  dead  languages  rests  upon  authority,  an  expression 
on'iSthori**  ^®  employed,  which  it  is  important  to  explain  ;  we 
ties.  speak  of  the  authority  of  law,  and  of  the  authority 
of  a  witness,  or  of  a  manuscript,  but  the  word  is  used  in  these  • 
two  cases,  in  very  different  senses.  By  the  authority  of  law^ 
Authority  is  is  meant  its  rightful  power  ;  by  the  authority  of  a 
te«*lniony.  witness  is  meant  his  testimony,  which  we  deem  to 
be  more  or  less  credible  in  relation  to  the  question  in  hand, 

'  See  Preface. 
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Now.  it  is  in  the  second  sense  onljr^  that  we  speak  of  the  au- 
thority of  lexicons.  A  good  lexicon  has  great  weight  attached 
to  it,  because  it  professes  to  give  both  carefully  examined 
meanings  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  also  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  those  meanings  rest.  If  we  doubt  jts 
explanation,  we  either  examine  other  lexicons,  from  the  days 
of  Hesychius  (a.  d.  400,)  downwards  if  the  word  be  Greek,  or 
examine  the  passages  where  the  word  is  found^  and  then 
weigh  for  ourselves  the  evidence  they  supply.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  have  to  interpret  a  Divine  precept  addressed  to 
lis  in  a  dead  tongue,  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  precept 
through  the  medium  of  human  authority,  i,  c,  testimony ; 
ive  obey  the  precept  because  it  has  the  authority  of  God.  This 
difference  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  is  important. 

If  then,  there  be  reason  to  question  the  meaning  given  to 
a  word  or  phrase,  in  any  lexicon  or  grammar,  we  proceed  to 
investigate  that  meaning  for  ourselves,  and  various  plans  may 
be  adopted. 

315.  i.  We  may  consult   other  authorities,  grammars  or 

lexicons.  We  may  turn  (if  the  phrase  be  Hebrew\ 
Lexicons  and  to  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  earUer  Hebrew 
Granunars.  -vmters,  Juda  Chajug  (1040,)  and  Jona  ben  Gan- 
nach  (1121),  preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian 
libi'ary ;  to  the  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi  (12th  century),  or 
to  the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  his  brother,  D.  Kimchi,  or 
of  Elias  Levita,  all  of  which  have  been  published.  We  may 
examine  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  Gesenius,  the  founder  of 
the  modem  empirical  school  of  Hebrew,  or  the  grammar  of 
Ewald,  the  foimder  of  the  scientific  school,  or  the  concordance 
of  Furst,  and  the  Hebrew  works  of  his  pupil,  Delitisch,  the 
foimder  of  the  historical  school ;  the  first,  making  great  use 
of  examples,  and  a  moderate  use  of  the  Arabic  and  cognate 
tongues,  the  second,  investigating  too  exclusively  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  language,  and  the  third,  the  founder  of  historical 
investigation,  and  applying  Sanscrit  to  the  interpretation  of 
Hebrew.  For  a  knowledge  of  cognate  dialects,  we  may  turn 
to  the  Pentaglot  of  Schindler  (Ham.  161 2),  the  Heptaglot  o^ 
Castel  (Lon.  1669),  to  Hettinger's  grammar  of  Heb.,  Chald., 
Byr.,  and  Arab.,  (1649),  or  to  the  Hebrew  grammars  (Institu- 
fciones,  1737,  Origines  Hebrgese,  1723),  of  Schultens. 

316.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  use  either 
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a  genersJ  Greek  grammar,  that,  for  example,  of 
LeSwM  and  Buttman,  or  of  Matthise,  or  of  Jelf,  and  a  general 
Grammara.  lexicon,  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  for  example,  or  the 
hand-lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  or  we  may  use  a  Hellenistic 
or  New  Testament  grammar  and  lexicon.  Winer's  grammar 
is  rich  in  the  illustration  of  New  Testament  idiom ;  and 
Schleusner's  lexicon  is  invaluable  fipom  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.  The 
lexicons  of  Bretschneider,  and  of  Robinson,  are  also  well 
known,  and  highly  useful. 

317.  ii.  We  may  examine  the  versions  of  the  Bible.  Th^ 
„    ,  give  the  translator's  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 

words  of  Scripture. 

The  first  in  value  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  are  the 
Origenand  fragments  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom 
Jerome.  iqq\^  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  original  Scriptures. 

Next  to  these  are  the  Greek  versions.  The  LXX,  however, 
LXX.  alone  remains  in  a  perfect  state:  it  is  of  great 

value,  but  often  fails  to  be  of  service  in  difficult 
passages,  from  the  freeness  of  the  translation,*  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  translators,"*  and  the  want  of  fixed 
rules  of  translation. 

Next  in  value  are  the  Targums,  (See  Part  ii.),  and  inferior 
to  these,  the  Comments  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Notes  of  the  Masorets. 

Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  GilFs  Commentary,  through- 
out, generally  give  the  interpretations  of  the  Targums,  etc.,  when- 
ever they  are  important. 

Last  of  all  among  the  ancient  versions,  are  the  Peschito 
Peschitoand  and  the  Vulgate.  The  former,  is  on  the  whole, 
Vulgate.  ^eii  translated,  but  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by 
additions  and  omissions.  The  latter  is  lessened  in  value, 
from  the  fact  (which  Jerome  acknowledges,)  that  it  was  trans- 
lated hastily,  that  he  retained  many  of  the  old  renderings, 

•  Tsa.  I.  21:  4.  4:  42.  i:  Exod.  6.  12,  30:  Deut.  32.  ?;  33.  3*. 
Numb.  12.  8:  Exod.  18.  7. 

^  Eflth.  7.  4:  Lev.  19.  26:  Psa.  78.  69:  Exod.  14.  2.  Compare 
Numb.  33.  7:  Isa.  23.  i,  10,  14:  Ezek.  27.  12:  38.  13:  compared 
with  Isa.  2.  16:  60.  9:  (See  further  illustrations  in  CarpzoVs  Critioa 
Sacra,  New  TestamenI   p.  513.) 
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tiiough  deeming  them  inaccurate,  from  a  desire  not  to  offend 
bhe  popular  ear  (Preface  to  Pent.,  and  Commentary  on  Eccl.), 
from  the  very  free  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  LXX, 
and  also  from  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the  modern  Vulgate 
text. 

The  portions  of  the  Vulgate  translated  by  Jerome,  are  bet- 
ter helps  to  interpretation  than  the  other  books  :  but  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrew  texty  the  other  books  (which  belonged 
to  the  Old  Itahc  versions,)  are  the  more  important. 

Of  modem  versions  the  merits  are  very  various.  Latin 
Modem  versions  made  by  Romanists  are  generally  ex- 
riSi^  ^^^'  tremely  hteral,  and  often  obscure :  such  are  the 
Romanist.  versions  of  Pagninus  (1528),  Arias  Montanus 
(1584),  Cajetan  (1639),  and  Malvenda  (1650).  Some  (as  the 
version  of  Clarius)  are  founded  on  the  Vulgate,  which  they 
merely  correct.  Houbigant  (1753)  gives  an  elegant  version 
of  his  emended  Hebrew  text.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
translated  by  Erasmus  and  Sebastiani. 

Among  Protestants f  Munster   (1534)   gives  an  intelligible 
version  from  the  Hebrew,  preferable  to  the  ver- 
sions of  Pagninus  and  Montanus.      He  follows, 
however,  the  same  text,  and  does  not  widely  differ  in  prin- 
ciples of  translation  from  those  authors. 

Leo  Juda  (1543-4)  began  another  version  of  the  Hebrew 
and  LXX,  which  was  pubHshed  by  BibUander,  the  New 
Testament  being  added  by  others.  This  version  is  both  free 
and  faithful. 

Castaho  (1573)  gives  a  version  from  the  original,  in  which 
he  studied  to  give  the  sense  in  elegant  classical  Latin.  It  is 
wanting,  however,  in  simphcity  and  force. 

The  version  of  Junius  and  TremeUius  (1590)  is  deemed  by 
M.  Poole  among  the  best.  They  expressed  the  article  by  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  The  version  of  the  Osianders,  Uko 
that  of  Clarius,  is  founded  upon  the  Vulgate.  The  version  of 
Schmidt  (1696)  is  extremely  hteral,  and  that  of  Dathe  (1773- 
99)  remarkable  for  fidehty  and  elegance.  The  New  Testament 
of  Beza  is  highly  esteemed. 

Among  modem  versions  into  vernacular  tongues,  that  of 
VOTnacuiar  Luther  is  one  of  the  best  (1517-30).  It  is  the 
veraions.        basis  of  the  Swedish  (154 1),  the  Danish  (1550), 

«'•.«««   tljQ  Icelandic  (1584),  an  early  Dutch  version  (1560^ 
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and  the  Finnish,  -with  its  cognate  dialects  (1642,  etc.)  A 
German-Swiss  translation  was  also  made  by  Leo  Juda  (1525- 
29),  and,  in  1667,  a  new  or  revised  version  for  the  same 
church  was  pubHshed  at  Zurich.  Luther's  version  was  also 
revised  and  published  by  the  ZuingUans  in  1679. 

The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  French  by  R  P. 
^^  Ohvetan  (1535),  with  a  considerable  number  of 

references  from  the  LXX  placed  in  the  margin. 
This  version  was  corrected,  chiefly  as  to  the  language,  by 
Calvin  (1540)  ;  again,  by  Bertram,  Beza,  and  others  (Geneva, 
1588) ;  and  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  imdergone  other 
alterations  of  the  same  sort :  the  revision  by  Ostervald  is  best 
known.  A  French  version  by  Beaasobre  and  L'Enfant 
(17 1 8)  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  accuracy. 

By  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  a  version  was  made  into 

the  Dutch  language,  in  place  of  a  version  made 

from  Luther's,  which  had  been  used  till  then. 

This  version  was  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its 

fidelity. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Spanish  ; 
^^  the  one  made  by  a  Romanist  (Reyna),  Basil,  1569, 

^*'^^'  and  the  other  by  a  Protestant  (Valera),  Amsterdam, 
1602.  They  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  Latin  version  of 
Pagninus,  and  the  second  partly  on  the  Genevan-French 
Bibles.  There  are  also  three  Spanish  versions  made  from  the 
Vulgate  (1478,  1793-4,  1824). 

The  best  Italian  version  is  that  of  Diodati  (afterwards 
translated  into  French)  1607.  It  follows  both  the 
LXX  and  the  Hebrew,  and  is  free,  accurate,  and  clear. 

In  opposition  to  the  vernacular  versions  of  Protestants, 
Popish  versions  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  the  preceding 
languages,  generally  from  the  Vulgate. 

318.  All  these  versions,  however,  and  especially  the  earhest 
Their  value  ^^  them,  are  inferior  to  a  good  modem  lexicon, 
for  inter-  Most  of  them  Were  made  imder  peculiar  influences 
P'®  °^  and  amidst  many  difficulties.  A  modem  lexico- 
grapher has  larger  helps,  a  more  certain  text,  and  the  very 
apparatus  which  these  versions  themselves  supply.  So  that, 
not  to  excel  with  all  these  advantages  on  his  side  would  prove 
him  to  be  incompetent  or  careless. 
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319.  iii.  In  farther  investigating  the   meaning,  we   may 

Help  from        ®®®^   ^^^  ^®^P   ^^^^  ^^®   WORDS  THEMSELVES,  their 

the  words       etymology,  the  analogy  of  speech,  and  the  meaning 
°*^  ^^     of  similar  words  in  cognate  dialects. 

320.  (i).  Etymology  traces  the  progress  of  the  meaning  of 

words,  the  changes  of  form  which  they  undergo, 

and  points  out  the  significance   of  their  several 

parts.    It  often  gives  the  true  meaning,  explains  the  allusions 

of  the  context,  and  accounts  for  the  rendering  of  ancient 

versions. 

In  Genesis,  the  ** firmament"  should  be  translated  "expanse,** 
contrary  to  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  English ;  the  root 
meaning  to  beat  or  spread  out. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  for  '*  making  a  covenant,"  refers  to  the  stroke 
that  smote  the  victim,  whose  death  confirmed  it. 

Uftus,  a  priest,  is  so  called,  from  the  fact  that  he  attends  to 
sacred  things,  or  because  he  sacrifices  to  God,  Upu  *pi^uf,  in  the  sense 
of  ^vuv.  So  facere,  for  sacrificare,  Virgil  Ec,  iii.,  77,  and  r\t^' 
ajsa,  for  "offer"  Lev.  9.  6,  16:  Numb.  28.  24. 

The  original  word  for  "minister,"  in  Heb.  8.  2,  means,  in  classic 
Greek,  one  who  performs  a  public  work  at  his  own  cost;  or,  re- 
garding the  whole  phrase  as  a  Latinism  (Antistes  Sacrorum),  it 
indicates  that  our  Lord  presides  over  the  worship  of  the  church, 
an4  presents  it  acceptably  through  his  intercession. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  to  make  atonement "  033,  kipper)  means, 
properly,  to  ''cover  over"  sin,  or  expiate;  and,  secondarily,  to  pro- 
pitiate, I.  e.,  to  remove  the  displeasure  of  another  in  relation  to  it. 
The  corresponding  word  in  the  LXX  and  New  Testament  (Ikeia-xofteu) 
means,  first,  to  propitiate,  and,  secondarily,  to  atone  for.  Both 
ideas  are  involved  in  each  word,  and  are  sometimes  fully  expressed. 

The  Greek  word  for  "to  sacrifice"  (St;«y)  means,  in  Homer,  to 
bum  wine  or  food  in  the  fire  as  an  offering,  and  in  later  writers,  to 
sacrifice,  properly  so  called.  From  this  double  meaning  we  have 
two  sets  of  Greek  words,  the  one  referring  to  the  slaying  of  victims, 
B6m,  Bv(rM,  and  the  other  to  the  sweet  odours,  or  incense,  which 
were  offered  to  God  (Sy/tt/a/*«,  thus),  and  sometimes  both  ideas  are 
combined,  Lev.  4.  31 :  Eph.  5.  2.  Hence,  also,  Sw«  is  used  to 
translate  two  different  Hebrew  words,  meaning,  respectively,  to 
sacrifice  and  to  bum  sweet  incense,  i  Sam.  3.  14:  2  Chron.  25.  14: 
28.  3:  Jer.  I.  t6:  44.  5, 

Nearly  all  the  names  in  Hebrew  are  significant,  and  a  knowledge 
cf  their  meaning  throws  light  upon  the  context.  The  prophecies  of 
facob  concerning  his  sons  refer  in  a  great  degree  to  their  names. 
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ehap.  49  compared  with  chaps.  39,  30.  See  also  Ruth  i.  20:  Qen. 
4.  16. 

So  the  meaning  of  Prov.  25.  21,  22,  and  Rom.  12.  20,  "Leap 
coals  of  fire,**  is  explained  bj  the  fact,  that  nn,  chatha,  means,  ety- 
mologically,  to  apply  fire,  and  thence  to  soften. 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  in  Psa.  7,  14,  etc.,  is 
owing  to  their  translating  etymologically ;  and  so  elsewhere, 
IwTi^fl/ttai  is  an  etymological  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
pttyi,  heezin,  Lev.  14,  52,  as,  rpifAtptus,  K^K^,  shillesh,  Deut.  19.  3. 
•*  To  stir  up/'  in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  means,  in  the  Greek,  to  blow  fire  into 
a  flame,  dvet^e^^rvfitv. 

In  the  use  of  the  English  version,  of  course,  etymology  is 
allowable  as  a  guide  to  the  sense  only  when  the  etymology  of 
the  English  corresponds  with  the  etymology  of  the  original  : 
gospel,  for  example,  =  evayyiXiov ;  crucify  =  ^avpow ;  pre- 
determine =  wpoopii^u) ;  mediator  =  fietrirrjc  =  intercessor, 
one  who  acts  for  another  especially  to  produce  harmony  be- 
tween parties.  It  is  an  important  principle,  that  etymology 
does  not  of  itself  fix  the  meaning,  except  where  usage  is 
either  doubtful  or  silent ;  and  it  is  always,  from  the  changes 
of  meaning  which  words  undergo,  an  uncertain  guide. 

321.  (2).  Analogy  fixes  the  meaning  of  one  form  of  a 
word  from  the  known  meaning  of  the  similar  form 
^^'  of  another  word,  or  of  one  word  from  the  meaning 
of  some  opposite  or  corresponding  one. 

If,  in  reading  Hebrew,  for  example,  we  meet  with  a  noun  ending 
in  (^),  we  may  conclude,  from  the  general  meaning  of  that  ending, 
that  it  is  probably  an  ordinal  number  or  a  patronymic:  if  we  meet 
with  a  verbal  noun  beginning  with  (D),  it  indicates  probably  an  act, 
or  the  place  where  some  act  is  performed;  such  being,  for  the  most 
part,  the  meaning  of  this  preformative. 

Commonly,  the  Hiphil  forms  of  verbs  are  causative  of  the  Kal,  as 
NVJ,  yatsa,  *'to  go  out,"  and  in  Hiphil,  "to  bring  out;"  ^TDN 
abhad,  "to  perish,"  and  in  Hiphil,  "to  destroy."  If,  therefore,  we 
meet  with  a  verb  in  Hiphil,  it  has  probably  a  causative  meaning; 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  Hiphil  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  the  LXX  found  it  diflB- 
cult  t-o  translate  without  a  paraphrase,  and  hence  that  version 
sometimes  uses  a  neuter  verb  in  an  active  sense,  (Jen.  2.  9:  4.  11; 
19.  24:  Numb.  6.  25:  34.  17;  and  the  New  Testament,  as  maybe 
oi]ppo{»«d,  often  employs  the  same  form  for  the  same  piupjse. 
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Matt.  5.  45,  literally,  "he  rises/'  "he  rains;"  t. <?.,  "he  cau^ea 
to  rise,"  and  "causes  to  rain,  i  Cor.  3.  6,  "increased;"  i,e,,  "gave 
the  increase."  Luke  11.  53,  not  "they  began  to  speak  off  hand," 
J>r  "to  silence,"  but  rather,  "they  caused  Christ  to  speak  offhand;" 
».«„  "they  provoked  him  to  speak."  2  Cor.  2,  14,  literally,  "to 
triumph,"  or  "  to  lead  captive,"  as  in  Col.  2.  15 ;  rather,  as  in  the 
English,  "  to  cause  to  triumph." 

That  "folly"  means  sin  in  G^en.  34.  7:  Deut.  21.  21:  Josh.  7.  15  : 
2  Sam.  13.  15,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  "wisdom" 
means,  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  "uprightness"  or  "piety." 

Matt.  6.  2,  5,  16,  a<r«x»<^'  '»"«''  t^Krfiov  has  been  translated,  "they 
hinder,  or  fail  of  their  reward"  (Gerard),  and  oLTix'/nui  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  abstaining  from;  i^ax^,  however,  the  noun,  means  a 
receipt  in  full,  and  hence  the  phrase  may  be  taken  to  mean,  "  they 
have  their  reward;"  that  is,  all  they  will  ever  get. 

In  Matt.  6.  11,  iirivinov  has  been  variously  rendered;  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  LXX,  and  is  a  very  rare  word.  It  has  been  translated, 
"necessary  for  our  subsistence  "  (Vulgate),  "suitable  for  our  sub- 
sistence" (Macknight),  "sufficient  for  the  morrow,  or  for  future 
life"  (Grotius):  the  meaning,  however,  is  fixed  by  an  analogous 
expression:  <rtpiyinov  means  more  than  enough,  and  as  i^i  often  indi- 
cates equality  or  adaptedness,  Wiiiriov  means  just  enough;  a  transla- 
tion which  agrees  with  the  context. 

322.  (3).  We  may  compare  the  words  in  Scripture  with 
g  in  coff-  *^®  same  words  iq  cognate  languages.  The  value 
nate  Ian-  of  cognate  languages,  though  sometimes  underrated, 
^^°^^'  has  been  exaggerated.    By  modem  lexicographers, 

they  are  applied  within  proper  limits,  and  are  of  use  chiefly 
when  ancient  versions  differ,  and  where  we  have  not,  in 
Hebrew,  materials  suiBBcient  for  defining  the  meaning  of 
terms. 

(a).  They  give  the  roots  of  words,  the  derivatives  of  which  alone 
are  foimd  in  Scriptture,  and  thus  aid  to  a  consistent  meaning. 

jri^N,  aithan,  for  example,  is  a  somewhat  rare  word,  translated 
"  mighty  stream  "  (».  e.,  ever-flowing),  Amos  5.24;  "mighty  waters  " 
(ever-flowing),  Psa.  74.  15 ;  "strength"  (constant  flowing),  Exod.  14, 
27;  "strong "  (durable),  Micah  6.  2 ;  " mighty  "  (prosperous).  Job  12. 
19;  so  Nimib.  24.  21:  Jec.  49.  19.  The  Arabic  root  means  *  to 
continue  running;"  then,  "to  continue"  generally,  i.e.,  "to  en- 
diure;"  then,  "to  be  inexhaustibly  rich:"  hence  the  apparently 
contradictory  meanings  of  the  texts  in  which  the  derivative  it 
found. 
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(b).  They  fix  meaningg  wMch  might  otherwise  have  been  only 
conjectural. 

p3,  balag,  for  example,  occurs  four  times  in  Hiphil :  Job  9.  2  7, 
''comfort  myself j"  10.  20,  "take  rest;"  Psa.  39.  13,  "recover 
strength;"  Amos  5.  9,  "that  strengtheneth :"  the  versions  are 
altogether  uncertain.  The  Arabic  root  means  "to  shine  like  the 
dawn;"  "to  be,  or  to  render,  clear  and  serene;"  and  that  sense 
meets  the  requirements  of  all  the  passages.  In  the  same  way, 
many  of  the  plants  and  minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
identified. 

(c).  They  discover  the  primary  meaning  of  roots  whose  secondary 
senses  only  aro  found  in  Scripture,  though  the  primary  throws 
light  on  some  texts. 

7ji3,  gadhal,  for  example,  means  "to  be  great,"  but,  in  Arabic, 
"  to  twist,"  and  so  "to  make  great  or  strong;"  hence  a  noun  formed 
from  it  means  "fringes,"  Deut.  22.  12  ;  "twisted  thread,"  or 
"chain  work,"  i  Kings  7.  17.  Another  noun,  similarly  formed, 
means  "brawniness,"  Exod.  15'.  16;  and  the  verb  is  used  in  its 
primitive  sense  in  Job  7.  17,  "to  struggle,"  or  "wrestle;"  English, 
"  magnify."  So  pl'H,  Tsadak,  means  "  to  be  just;"  in  Arabic,  to 
be  "stifi*,"  "inexorable,"  "unbending:"  hence,  in  Isa.  49.  24, 
"the  lawful  captive"  ought  to  be  "the  captive  of  the  inexorable 
ones;"  see  verse  25. 

(cf).  They  explain  idiomatic  phrases,  the  true  sense  of  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  determined. 

See  on  all  this  paragraph  Gerard's  *  Institutes.'  These  last 
examples  are  taken  chiefly  from  Schultens.  A  large  number 
may  be  foimd  also  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  modifications  of  them  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  large  critical  apparatus 
we  already  pessess  in  classic  authors,  and  the  connection 
through  the  LXX  between  the  New  Testament  and  the 
language  of  the  Old. 

323.  iv.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  seek 

_    ,  the  meaning  of  its  words  and  phrases  in  classic 

Classic  usage.        ,,  °  -^ 

authors. 

^•i^rif,  which  commonly  means  "faith,"  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
proof.  Acts  17.  31;  so  Aristotle,  Polyb. 

IgrayyiXkafteci  means,  by  itself,  "to  announce,"  and  so  "to  pro- 
mise:" followed  by  certain  nouns,  it  means  to  "profess"  (i  ThL 
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I  lo).  The  word  is  regularly  iiaed  for  professing  an  art  or  science, 
Diog.  liaert..  Proem.  5,  12;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  7. 

9rafa,  in  composition,  often  means  in  the  Greek  Testament  "  by 
the  way,"  Rom.  5.  20;  or  "secretly,"  Gal.  2.  14:  Jude  4;  a  usage 
found  in  classic  authors,  Polyb.,  Herodian,  Plut. 

ri  i^tfieixkat  fiipos,  Luke  15.  12,  is  a  legal  phrase,  indicating  the 
share  which  fell  to  a  man  as  heir:  the  use  of  the  word  here  shows 
how  completely  the  prodigal  son  was  estranged  from  all  filial 
feehng. 

iiTifixXMv  ixXoMf,  Mark  14.  72,  "when  he  thought  thereon,"  rather, 
"having  rushed  outj"  and  so  it  agrees  with  Matthew  and  Luke, 
Polyb. 

ix*f^  *"  '■'»  a.fffiinief,  John  5.  5,  is  classic  Greek  for  "to  be  ill;"  so 
that,  when  these  words  jltc  translated  "there  was  a  sick  man  thirty- 
eight  years  old"  (Paulus),  the  rendering  is  contrary  to  Greek  usage. 

The  apparently-incomplete  sentences  in  Luke  13.  9:  19.  42:  22. 
42  (Gr.),  are  all  good  Greek;  the  custom  heing,  frequently,  to  omit 
the  apodosis  (or  conclusion)  of  a  sentence  after  tl  or  iav,  when  the 
meaning  is  clear,  Raphe^ 

Bos,  Eisner,  Ktpr^,  Qrotius,  Wolf,  Wetstein,  Baphel,  have 
largely  illustrated  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  from 
classic  sources ;  Kypke  and  Raphel  from  particular  authors,  and 
the  rest  from  classic  authorities  generally. 

324.  V.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  works  of  Josephus  and 
Philo,  which  in  this  respect  are  not  unimportant, 
josephuaaiid      fctTU»pi!^tff4eu  means,  etymologically,  to  hang  up  in  the 
air;  but  it  is  used  both  by  Philo  and  Josephus  for  "  to 
be  of  doubtful  mind,"  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

vxatxiei^uv,  literally,  to  "hit  under  the  eyes"  (Luke  18.  5 :  i  Cor. 
9.  27),  means,  generally,  "to  harass,"  "to  afflict." 

i^tif*ifiet,  Luke  I.  5,  translated  "course,"  means  the  daily  service 
of  the  temple,  which  was  discharged  by  bands  of  priests  in  rotation 
(Jos.) 

xfi^if  (judgment).  Matt.  5.  31,  was  the  name  given  to  the  coiu^ 
of  seven  magistrates,  who  had  the  power  of  punishing  small 
offences  (Jos.) 

i-y^MetivM  (the  renewal),  John  10.  22,  is  the  term  used  by  Philo  as 
appropriate  to  express  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  held  en  the  2; 
Eisleu;  as  fn^rtU  is  the  fast  connected  with  the  day  of  Atonement, 
JO  Tisri.  Acts  27.  9. 

All  these  phrases,  and  many  others,  are  peculiar  to  Jewish  writers. 
For  ample  illustration,  see  Ott.  (Excerpta  ex  F.  Josepho),  JCrebgii 
(Oba.  ex  F.  Josepho),  and  Loesneri  (Ob.  ex  Philone), 
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325.  vi.  Especially  useful  shall  we  find  a  reference  to  Semitic 
QseofHe-  languages,  including  the  Hebrew,  from  which, 
piatoi^^New  "ideed,  many  New  Testament  phrases  are  taken. 

Testament  t. 

phraiies.  Hebraisius  may  be  seen  in  Heb.  1.2,  euu¥  =  D/l^ ,  olam ; 

tip^vti  often  ss  u?t^,  Shalom,  "all  blessing/'  Mark  5.  34:  Luke  7.  50; 

"peace  to  you"  being  the  Hebrew  form  of  "salutation,"  as  x*'^"'  is 

the  Greek,  Jas.  i.  i :  sometimes  fipvffi  is  used  in  the  Qreek  sense  for 

peace,  Luke  14.  32,  and  sometimes  in  the  Christian  sense.  Bom.  2. 

10:    Luke  19.  42:    iJiafMkayufffieu   (HI ill),    "to  acknowledge  the 

qualities  of  another;"  so  as  "  to  praise,"  Matt.  11.  25:  ^optvt^fim, 

bo  indicate  a  "mode  of  life:"  1/,  after  verbs  of  swearing,  =  not, 

Mark  8. 12 :  Heb.  4. 3,  5 :  *aveiyxn  means  "  straits,  calamity,"  Luke  21. 

23  :  Cor.  7.  26  :  tig  rov  euum,  rout  atuvtcf  =  "for  ever,"  "to  taste 

death,"  Matt.  16.  28:  heaven,  for  God,  Dan.  4.  23:  see  22:  Matt. 

21.  25:  Luke.   15.  21:  *iipuX.fifAa,  apivat  s=  "  to  forgive  sins:"  Sim 

and  kvM  Op^.  ^1^>  shere  esar),  "to  forbid  and  to  appoint:"  "to 

die  in  sin,"  John  8.  21,  24  —  "to  perish  because  of  sin"  (Lev.  5.6): 

fiotxof,  used  spiritually  after  the  Hebrew  (ilJT,  zone),  not  literally, 

as  in  Greek,  Jas.  4.  4,  are  all  Hebraisms:  though  some  (*)  marked 

are  found  in  classic  authors,  and  are  therefore  called  imperfect 

Hebraisms.     So  Acts  19.  6:  24.  4:  2.  14:  Jas.  2.9:  Matt.  15.  2: 

Mark  7.  22,  "evil"  is  —  envious. 

For  other  Aramaean  expressions,  see  §  39.     The  Hebraisms  of  the 

New  Testament  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  the 

supplementary  volumes  of  Schoetgenius,  and  in  the  Commentary  of 

Gill.     Koppe's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (from  Acts  to 

Rev.)  is  very  valuable  for  giving  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  his 

predecessors  in  this  department. 

326.  vii.  Nor  is  it  imimportant,  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  words,  to  consult  ancient  scholiasts  and  glosses, 
and  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers.  The  first  two  give  the 
meaning  generally,  without  supplying  evidence  or  proof  pas- 
sages, and  the  second  -give  professed  interpretations  of 
Scripture  language. 

Hesychius,  for  example,  explains  the  "tittles"  of  the  law,  by 
calling  them  the  marks  made  in  beginning  to  write  letters  {aipx^ 
ypd/Aftaros),  Matt.  5.  18}  and  Suidas  explains  fittrroXeyu*  by  "word- 
iness," or  "much  speaking"  {^oXvXoyitt)^  6.  7. 

%vffipto9  is  explained  by  Clem.  Rom.  (1  Cor.)  as  a  revealed  secret. 

tkif^tvTiiM  oiv\os,  I  Tim.  2.  12,  means,  etymologically,  to  kill  hei 
husband;  but  Theophylact  explains  it,  "to  usurp  authority  over:*' 
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wi  the  English  version,  turpet^txta,  which  means,  properly,  **  lively 
discourse,"  is  expWned  by  Chrysostom  in  his  oration  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  Jerome,  as  something  said  (generally  foolish  and  sinful) 
to  provoke  a  laugh;  "foolish  jesting"  gives,  therefore,  the  precise 
meaning.  That  aveiXn^n,  Luke  9.  51,  refers  to  our  Lord's  aacenfflon 
may  be  gathered  from  Acts  i.  2,  and  it  is  proved  by  a  similar  use 
.  of  this  phrase  in  the  Fathers. 

These  are  verbal  illustrations;  doctrinal  illustrations  may  be  seen 
in  a  subsequent  Section. 

The  chief  Greek  glossaries  are  the  lexicons  of  Hesychius  (400), 
Suidas  (980),  and  Phavorinus  (1523);  the  Etymologicum  Magmmi 
(lotfc  century),  with  the  works  of  Zonaraa  (11 18)  and  Photius  (850). 
The  glosses,  or  explanations  of  the  first  four,  so  far  as  the  Nev# 
Testament  is  concerned,  were  edited  by  C.  G.  Emesti,  1785-6,  and 
those  of  Zonaras,  in  161 8.  Matthaei  (Mosc.  1774-5,  Lips,  1779)  and 
Alberti  (Lug.  Bat.  1735)  have  also  published  glosses,  selected  from 
the  margin  of  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

For  a  view  of  the  explanations,  given  in  the  Fathers,  of  New 
Testament  terms,  see  by  far  the  completest  book  on  this  subject, 
'Suiceri  Thes.  Eccl.'  ii  tom,  1728,  or  indexes  of  good  editions  of  the 
Fathers  themselves.  For  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  on  books  or 
parts  of  Scripture,  see  the  compendious  collections  published  under 
the  name  of  Catenas:  some  of  their  comments  are  good,  many  trifling. 

327.  viii.  The  chief  help  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
Version  of  ment,  however,  remains :  the  version  of  the  LXX  : 
theLXX.  words  and  phrases,  being  often  taken  from  that 
version,  and  used  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense. 

lietfiftxnf  for  example,  means  in  classic  Greek,  **  a  disposition  of 
property,"  or  *'  a  will,"  but  in  the  LXX,  it  is  frequentJy  used  to 
translate  (n^l3,  Berith),  in  the  sense  of  *'  covenant"  or  "  agreement 
between  parties,"  which  classic  authors  express  by  ^wfivxn,  (Jen.  17. 
9,  10.  It  is  applied  to  the  agreement  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech,  21.  27-32:  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  31.  44:  compare 
Deut.  7.  9:  17.  2:  29.  9:  Psa.  131.  12:  Christ  is  given  us  imfinKm, 
Isa.  42*  6:  53.  3. 

aXiiliM,  **  truth,"  is  used  for,  and  means,  "  all  probity  or  holi- 
ness,'* Psa.  26.  3:  86.  II,  and  also  "substance,"  as  opposed  to 
**  type  or  shadow,"  John  i.  17:  Heb.  8.  2. 

»0^f  ra  niin,  the  whole  Mosaic  economy,  Deut.  4.  8,  44:  Matt. 
5.  17:  7.  12:  John  I.  17. 

0¥ynfUM  means  in  classic  Greek,  "to  confound,  or  mix;"  in  the 
LXX,  it  u  "to  intei-pret,   or  explain,"  Gen.  40.   8,  and  henc« 
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1  Cor.  2,  I},   **  ezpoundiiig  spiritual  things  by  spiritual^   or  tc 
spiritual." 

Wt  T0  alri  =  l^n^  yachdav,  "together,"  Matt.  22.  34:  Acts  1. 15 : 

2  Sam.  2.  13:  19.  10. 

<r«r«  0ufl  i  s=  "no  flesh  shfJl,"  =  fc<7  -  73,  kol  lo,  Exod.  12. 15,  43 : 
sometimes  the  LXX  use  the  classic  phrase,  ix  iiists,  Exod.  10.  15. 

The  LXX  translate  JlKtSn,  in  the  sense  of  "  sin  offering,"  t*  tw 
OfimfrimSf  Lev.  1 8,  25:  r»  *tfi  afMC^riaSf  Lev.  5.  8:  to  u^\f  ecfjiafriaif 
Lev.  8.  2:  Ika^/cos,  Ezek.  44.  27,  and  hence  the  use  of  these  phrases 
in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
n^tDn,  chatath,  means  both  "  an  act  of  sin "  and  "  a  sinful  dispo- 
sition," 88  does  ufAapriet.  The  New  Testament  has  no  distinct 
phrase,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  "vitium,"  which  is  the  act, 
and  **  vitiositas,"  which  is  the  disposition.  Compare  "a  sin  "  and 
"  depravity." 

•o  ip^i/Mtos,  "  the  coming  one,"  is  the  LXX  translation  of  varioLis 
passages,  which  refer  to  our  Lord,  and  hence  it  is  applied  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament  to  him,  Luke  3.  16;  Heb.  10.  37:  not  **  shall 
come,"  but  "  is  coming,"  or  "  is  to  come,"  Rev.  i.  8. 

The  New  Testament  also  abounds  in  Hellenistic  constructions: 
Nouns  absolute  for  example.  Rev.  i.  4,  5;  2.  20:  3.  12:  unusual 
governments,  adj.  with  gen.  cases,  where  good  Greek  requires  no 
prep.,  John  6.  45,  and  the  contrary.  Matt.  27.  24:  k^o  in  the  sense 
of  "by"  or  "because,"  JD,  min.  Matt.  11.  19:  18.  7:  Gal.  i.  r: 
2  Cor.  3.  18:  Acts  22.  II. 

328.  The  reference  to  Hellenistic  usage,  may,  however,  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  :  hiKaioavvrj,  for  example,  has  been 
translated  "  mercy  "  in  Rom.  3.  25,  26  ;  and  the  rendering  is 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  LXX,  where  it  is  used  for  ign^ 
chesedh.  The  LXX,  however,  itself  corrects  this  translation. 
Nine  times  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  so  used :  but  seven  of 
these  are  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  many  himdred  times,  /.  e., 
nearly  always,  it  translates  righteousness  (P^^,  Tsedek). 

329.  Perhaps  we  may  best  illustrate  the  connection  betnuen 
Rules  ap-  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  New  Testament, 
piSnream-  ^^  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  various  Greek 
cUiatioa,  etc  words  appUed  in  Scripture  to  the  work  of  our  Lord ; 
reconciliation,  propitiation,  expiation,  atonement,  redemption, 
satisfaction,  substitution,  and  salvation. 

(a.)  Looking  into  the  English  New  Testament,  we  find  "recon- 
ciliation "  and  "  reconcile  "  in  several  passages,  in  all  of  which  (ex- 
cept one,)  the  Greek  word  is  some  form  of  axx«rr4»,  "  to  produce 
a  change  between  parties  "  (when  for  example,  they  have  been  at 
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variance):  in  turning  to  the  LXX,  we  find  this  word  never  used  in 
this  sense  at  all,  nor  have  the  maoy  passages  m  the  Old  Testament, 
which  speak  of  "  making  reconciliation,"  any  verbal  reference  to 
these  passages  in  the  New  Testament :  The  idea  is  involved  in  several 
passages,  but  it  is  never  expressed  by  this  word,  nor  by  any  singlo 
word.  "To  turn  away  anger,"  "to  restore  to  favour,"  "to  accept,"  axe 
the  common  expressions;  generally  forms  of  n)fl,  ratsa»  and  hxriv, 
Isa.  56.  7:  60.  7:  Jer.  6.  20:  Lev.  19.  7.  Hence  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  word  of  the  New  Testament  translated  "recon- 
cile,*' there  is  reference  only  to  tne  change  or  effect  produced  by 
some  measure  of  mercy,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  that  measure  itself: 
it  describes  merely  the  change  produced  in  our  relation  to  Ood,  his 
moral  sentiment  of  displeasure  agwnst  sin  (called  his  "wrath,")  is 
appeased,  and  the  Burner's  enmity  and  misgivings  are  removed.  That 
there  is  this  double  change,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sages, Heb.  10.  26,  27:  Rom.5.io:Heb.  9,  26,  28:  2  Cor. 5. 18-20: 
Eph.  2.  16:  I  Cor.  7.  11:  Col.  I.  20,  21. 

(h.)  In  one  passage,  however,  Heb.  2.  17,  we  have  in  Greek 
another  word  iXa^xefnu,  translated  also  "make  reconciliation."  Its 
meaning  may  be  gatiiered  from  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  constant  ren- 
dering of  a  word  translated  in  the  English  version,  "  to  make  re- 
conciliation," or  "to  atone  for,"  Lev.  6.  30:  8.  15:  Ezek.  45*  20: 
Dan.  9.  24,  etc. 

<(?.)  But  it  would  excite  sui-prise,  if  this  were  the  only  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  this  phrase  is  found.  It  occurs  again, 
in  fact,  in  Rom.  3.25:  i  John  2.2:  4, 10,  but  in  each  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  translated  propitiation,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Expiation,  again,  does  not  occur  in  the  New, 
and  but  once  in  the  Old,  Numb.  35.  33 ;  it  is  the  same  word,  how- 
ever, as  is  translated  elsewhere,  "  to  make  reconciliation,"  or  "  to 
atone  for."  Atonehent,  itself,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  in  Rom.  5. 11,  and  there  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Old  Testament  phrase,  but  is  the  same  word  as  is  translated  "  re- 
conciliation" in  the  first  sense  above  indicated,  a  change,  that  is,  of 
state,  between  parties  previously  at  variance. 

(d,)  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  result  is  clear.  Reconciliation  and 
atonement  are,  in  all  the  New  Testament,  excej^tHeh.  2. 17,  translations 
of  the  same  word,  and  mean  the  state  of  friendship  and  acceptance 
into  which  the  gospel  introduces  11s.  "  Reconciliation,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Heb.  2.  17,  and  "  atonement,"  intbexmifomi 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  propitiation"  in  the  New  Testament, 
ftnd  ''  expiation  "  in  the  Old,  are  all  different  renderings  of  one  and 
the  same  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  1^3,  kipper,  and  ilika^K9/teUf  ir 
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■ome  oi  their  foriojs.  These  words,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one, 
haT«  two  senses,  each  inyolying  the  other.  They  mean  to  appease, 
pacify,  or  propitiate.  Gen.  33*  3o;  Prov.  i6. 14:  Ezek.  16. 63 ;  and  also 
to  dear  from  guilt,  i  Sam.  3.  14:  Psa.  65.  3 :  Prov.  16.  6:  Isa.  6.  7, 
etc.  In  propitiation,  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first  idea,  in 
expiation,  to  the  second;  in  atonement,  we  have  a  distinct  reference 
to  both, 

(«.)  The  thing  which  atones,  propitiates,  or  expiates,  is  called  in 
Qreek,  l>M^fAcs,'iitXeifffios,  and  Xurpa*,  all  translations  of  two  derivates 
of  the  Hebrew  word  1§5  (DHB!?,  kephurim,  and  "l^b,  kopher),  •*.  e,, 
price  or  covering. 

(/.)  The  use  of  Xurpav  for  1^3,  introduces  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, ^'  redemption."  This  word,  as  a  noun^  always  represents 
in  the  ^ew  Testament,  kir^^ts  or  aitakurpM^,  Both  are  descriptive 
of  the  act  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  another,  by  paying  some 
XiIt^  or  «[«•«»«,  i,  e.,  *'  ransom,"  or  "forfwt>"  and  hence  always  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  state  of  being  ransomed  in  this  way. 

These  words  mean  (i,)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  the  price,  what 
has  been  sold.  Lev,  25.  25,  and  (2^)  to  redeem  what  has  been  de- 
Totec^  by  substituting  something  else  in  its  place,  Lev.  27.  27: 
Exod,  13.  13:  Psa.  72.  14:  Psa.  150,  8:  Isa.  63.  9, 

The  price  paid  is  called  Xvrpov,  (Matt.  20.  28;  Mark  Jo.  45,) 
oLvrixurpov,  (i  Tim.  2.  6,)  the  Hebrew  terms  being  ^^^<J,  Qeulla, 
and  ]Yl^,  Phidyon,  answering  precisely  to  Xurfov  and  1|D,  which 
again  answers  to  Ixx^fiif  In  i  Tim.  2.  6,  this  ransom  is  said  to  be 
Christ  himself. 

*^  Redemption,"  therefore^  is  generally  a  state  of  deliverance,  by 
means  of  ransom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  indicate  deliverance  from 
Tpwfmhment  or  guilt,  Eph.  i.  7:  Col.  1. 14;  sanct^ioation,  which  is  de* 
liverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  i  Pet.  i.  id;  the  resurrection, 
which  is  the  actual  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the  grave,  the  ocm- 
sequeice  of  sin.  Bom.  8.  23;  completed  salvation,  which  is  actual 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  Eph.  i.  14:  4. 30:  i  Cor.  i.  30:  Tit.  2. 14. 

Once  it  is  used  without  reference  to  sin,  Heb.  11.  35>  and  perhaps 
in  Luke  21.  28. 

(g.)  Another  word,  translated  "redemption"  («y*p«W>  ^^'  3. 
13 :  4.  5 :  Bev.  5.9:  14.  3,  4,  means,  as  it  is  everywhere  else  trans- 
lated, to  buy,  referring  to  a  purchase  made  in  the  market.  What  is 
paid  in  this  case,  is  called  rsfui  (price,)  and  this  price  is  said  to  be 
Christ,  Gal.  3.  13;  or  his  blood.  Rem.  5.  9.  In  Acts  20.  28,  the 
word  rendered  **  purchase "  («f«r«aW«i),  haa  no  reference  to  re- 
demption, or  to  price,  but  means  simply  ''  acquired  for  himself:" 
the  following  words,  however,  indioate  that  the  sense  is  not  ma* 
terially  different  frt>m  purchasing,  as  that  term  is  used  elsewhere 
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(h.)  The  word  "  satisfaction,"  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  it  occurs  twice  in  the  Old,  Numb.  35.  31,  33.  It  is  there  a 
translation  of  I^D  or  Xvrp»,  "  that  which  expiates,"  or  "ransoms." 
The  use  of  these  terms  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
implies,  that  what  was  done  and  paid  in  the  death  of  our  Lord,  was 
in  every  respect,  sufficient:  it  accomplished  our  pardon,  and 
answered  all  the  moral  purposes  which  God  deemed  necessary, 
under  a  system  of  holy  law. 

(».)  The  ^ord  "  substtiution"  is  not  found  in  either  Testament, 
but  the  idea  is  frequently  expressed  in  both:  "  it  shall  be  accepted 
FOR  him,"  Lev.  i.  4:  7.  18,  i»  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  and  the 
New  corresponds.  There  we  find  in  frequent  use,  uxi^  and  ifri,  the 
former  meaning  "  on  behalf  of,"  "  for,"  and  "instead,"  and  the 
latter,  meaning  xmdoubtedly,  "instead  of."  Much  stress  ought 
not  to  be  laid  upon  the  first  of  these  terms,  as  it  is  frequently  used 
where  it  may  mean  "  for  the  advantage  of,"  Rom.  8.  26,  31:  2  Cor. 
I.  2:  yet  in  John  15.  13,  and  i  John  3.  16,  it  seems  to  mean,  "in- 
stead of:"  and  this  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  a»ri.  Matt.  20.  28: 
Mark  10.  45:  see  Matt.  2.  22,  "  in  the  rown  of.'*  Apart,  however, 
from  particular  prepositions,  three  sets  of  phrases  clearly  teach  this 
doctrine. 

(i.)  Christ  waa  made  a  curse  for  us,  Gal.  3 .  13  ;•  so  a  similar  phrase, 
2  Cor.  5.  21. 

(2.)  He  gave  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  i  Cor.  15.  3 :  Eph. 
5.  a:  QaL  i.  4:  '  Tim.  2.  6,  14:  Heb.  7.  27:  5.  i,  3:  10. 12:  Rom. 
5.  6,  7,  8:  I  Cor.  i.  ly,  5,  7:  11.  24:  i  Pet.  3.  18:  4.  i. 

(}.)  Christ  gave  his  life  for  our  life,  or  we  live  by  his  death, 
GaU  2.  20:  Rom.  14.  15:  2  Cor.  5.  15.  Compare  Rom.  16.  4:  Isa 
53.  45.  The  idea  of  substitution  is  in  all  these  passages,  and  the 
phrase,  though  not  Scriptural,  is  a  convenient  summary  of  them  all. 
0*0  ** Salvation"  is  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  the  repre- 
sentative of  ffurnfM  or  (TUT^^tof,  ffuryiptet  is  always  translated  "salva- 
tion," except  in  three  passages  (Acts  7,  25 :  27.  34,  and  Heb.  11.  7, 
where  it  refers  to  temporal  deliverance,)  and  the  idea  included  in 
the  term,  is  whatever  blessings  redemption  includes, — but  without 
any  reference  to  xir^of,  or  anything  else  as  the  groimd  of  them.  It 
includes  j7r^5^^  deliverance,  Luke  19.9,  ov  future,  Phil.  1. 19:  Rom. 
13.  II,  "  Salvation,"  therefore,  is  the  state  into  which  the  gospel 
introduces  all  who  believe,  and  without  reference  to  the  means 
used,  a  price  paid.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  etymology  and 
New  Testament  usage  leads. 

On  turning  to  the  LXX,  however,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  propi- 
tiation is  involved  even  here,  fftirnfm  is  very  frequently  the  trans* 
lation  of  D/^,  shelem  (n3T>  zebhach),  p^ooe-offering,  ^wia  ro^ni^ 
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Lev.  J.  1-3 :  4«  loi  7-  ^o:  ii.  4:  Judg.  20.  26:  21. 4.  tQ^  (shelemj, 
is  the  sacrifice  or  retribution,  restoring  peace;  and  thus  the  meaning 
of  irejTfipuff  touches  upon  the  meaning  of  propitiation. 

(k,)  From  this  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
LXX,  and  the  Hebrew,  we  gather  the  following  con- 
<*»«"»'«*    elusions. 

Propitiation,  giving  prominence  to  the  secondary  meaning  of 
^d3  Kipper,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  t^Xa^xofAat,  is  an  act 
prompting  to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  providing  for  its  exercise 
in  a  way  consistent  with  justice : 

Expiation,  giving  prominence  to  the  primary  meaning  of  1B3, 
and  the  secondary  meaning  of  \li>A<rK6(i.eu,  is  an  act  which  provides 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  cancels  the  obligation  to  pimishment : 

Atonement,  giving  prominence  to  both,  and  meaning  expiation  and 
propitiation  combined. 

Christ's  atonement  is  said  to  be  by  substitution,  for  he  suffered 
m  our  stead,  and  he  bears  our  sin;  and  it  is  by  satisfaction,  for  the 
broken  law  is  vindicated,  all  the  purposes  of  punishment  are 
answered  with  honour  to  the  Lawgiver,  and  eventual  holiness  to  the 
Christian;  Its  result  is  reconciliation  (xxrakXety^;  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  justice  in  Gtod  is  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  removal  of  our  enmity;  and  it  is  redemption,  or  actual 
deliverance,  for  a  price,  from  sin  in  its  guilt  und  dominion,  from  all 
miseiy,  and  from  death.  Salvation  is  also  actual  deliverance,  but 
without  a  distinct  reference  to  a  price  paid.  Atonement,  there- 
fore, is  something  offered  to  God;  redemption  or  salvation  is  some- 
thing bestowed  upon  man:  atonement  ia  the  ground  of  redemption, 
and  redemption  is  the  result  of  atonement  (Isa.  53.  4-9,  10,  12).  The 
design  of  the  first  is  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  the  design  of  the  second 
to  make  man  blessed;  the  first  was  finished  upon  the  cross,  the 
second  is  in  daily  operation,  and  will  not  be  completed  in  the  case 
of  the  whole  church,  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  Dan.  9. 
24:  Eph.  4.  30. 

In  studying  the  Hellenisms  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tracing 
their  connection  with  the  Old,  the  Nov.  Test.  Grsec.,  Editio 
Hellenistica,  Lond.,  1843,  will  be  found  of  value  :  it  consists  of 
the  New  Testament  text,  and  illustrations  from  the  LXX,  of  the 
phraseology  of  every  verse.    For  further  helps  see  below  §  331. 

330.  These  illustrations  and  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  Other  rules  of  interpretation  have  been 
already  illustrated — the  words  in  connection  with  the  sen- 
tence, the  context,  the  scope,  and  parallel  passages — and  are  the 
same,  whether  we  be  interpreting  the  original,  or  a  version, 
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and  do  not  need  further  illustration.    They  apply  with  eiiual 

force  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures. 

331.  In  reference  to  parallel  passages,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  verbal  parallels  in  a  version,  are  available  only 
when  the  version  is  strictly  accurate,  and  that  comparison 
and  investigation  of  the  original  must  be  made  through  the 
medium,  not  of  a  translation,  but  of  the  original  itself.  The 
importance  of  this  remark  may  be  seen  in  §  329,  where  the 
use  of  the  EngHsh  version,  even  on  the  importsmt  subject  01 
the  work-  of  Christ,  will  certainly  mislead,  the  New  Testament 
itself  nol>  translating  uniformly,  and  still  less  agreeing  in  its 
translation  with  the  corresponding  expressions  of  the  Old. 
Happily,  this  difficulty,  which  to  an  English  reader  would 
have  been  a  few  years  since  insuperable,  is  to  a  great  degree 
removed  by  the  helx^s  mentioned  below. 

For  the  study  of  Hebrew  verbal  parallels,  the  best  Concordance 
is  Fiirst's:  for  New  Testament  Greek,  Bruder*s.  To  ascertaia  the 
usage  of  the  version  of  the  LXX,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  New 
Testament,  consult  the  Concordance  of  Trommius,  which  gives  the 
Greek  word,  with  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  arranged  \mder 
the  different  Hebrew  words,  of  which  it  is  the  translation:  a  second 
table  in  the  same  book  gives  the  Hebrew  word  first,  with  its  diflferent 
Greek  renderings.  The  English  student  will  obtain  very  considerable 
help  from  the  *'  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance,"  which  gives 
the  Greek  words  of  the  New  Testament,  with  their  English  ren- 
derings; and  from  the  "  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance,"  which 
gives  the  same  information  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  second 
tables  in  each,  give  the  English  word,  and  its  various  Greek  and 
Hebrew  representatives.  Taylor's  Concordance  is  formed  on  the 
*  same  plan.  Wilson  makes  the  English  word  the  basis  of  his  Con- 
cordance,  giving  the  Hebrew  representatives;  the  plan  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordances,  however,  is  the  more 
useful.  A  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  IjXX, 
can  be  made  only  through  Trommius  and  Bruder^  01'  by  the  help  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Schleusner,  or  the  Thesaurus  of  Biel. 

333.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  tongue,  are  nowhere 
Usage  of  more  instructive  or  beautiful,  than  in  the  use  of 
Greek.  ^he  article :   and  as  the  rules  in  reference  to  it 

afford  important  help  in  interpreting  Scripture,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  them. 

33  V  The  Greek  language  has  but  one  article,  the  definite ; 
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the  indefinite  is  en^reoied  in  the  New  Testament 
by  ng,  "a  certain ;"  very  ocoasicmally  by  6  and  a 
partidple,  o  ffiriipwv,  "  a  sower ;"  or  generally  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  definite  article. 

The  general  idea  involved  in  the  use  of  the  definite 
General  idea  article,  both  in  Qreek  and  in  En^h,  is,  that  the 
vOd^^'^^  object  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  familiar ;  but  the 
Familiarity,  grounds  of  famiharity  are  different,  as  are,  in  some 
respects,  the  usages  of  the  two  tongues.  Familiarity  arises 
from  different  causes. 

(a).  When  things  are  in  themselves  well  known,  or  are  re- 
Origin  of  this  girded  as  present  to  the  senses. 
^^^i^'         I.  The  names  of  persons  well  known  generally  take 
cases.  the  article  ;   but  because  they  are  well  known,  their 

names  also  dispense  with  it.  Hence  'itirSf  and  « 'In^ug:  see  Matt.  i. 
i-i6 :  2.  i6,  19.  On  the  first  mention  of  a  name  the  article  is 
generally  omitted.  The  names  of  persons  not  well  known  also  take 
the  article  when  mentioned  a  second  time. 

2.  If  the  proper  name  is  followed  by  a  description  which  has  the 
article,  the  name  is  without  it  imless  the  person  is  very  eminent. 
*'  John  the  Baptist "  is  the  common  form, 

3.  Objects  present  to  the  parties  concerned  have  the  article 
attached  to  their  names.  Matt.  26.  23,  in  the  dish.  John  13.  26,  the 
sop.  Mark  n.  5,  loosing  the  colt,  i  Thess.  5.  i;,  this  epistle. 
Iklatt.  13.  27,  these  tares.  Hence  the  nominative,  with  the  article, 
io  express  the  vocative,  Eph.  5.  22:  Heb.  r.  8. 

4.  The  possessive  pronoun,  in  Gt-eek,  with  a  noun,  takes  the 
article;  not  my  will— the  will  of  me— but  "  the  thy  will"  be  done. 

The  Second  and  third  of  these  rules  are  in  accordance  with 
English  usage,  the  others  are  not.  We  can  say,  indeed,  the  Christ; 
but  then  Christ  is  not  a  name,  but  a  description,  and  means  ''  the 
anointed." 

(h).  Familiarity  may  arise  from  something  in  the  context^ 
as  from 

1.  Previous  mention.  Luke  2.  16,  the  child:  in  verse  la,  a  child. 
.John  4.  43,  after  the  two  days:  verse  40,  two  days.     The  English 

adopts  this  rule  whenever  it  can  be  adopted  without  violating 
:another. 

2.  Implication  in  some  preceding  expression,  Mark  2.  4,  the  roof, 
verse  i.  Luke  15.  4,  the  ninety  and  nine;  one  out  of  a  huXidred 
being  lost.    Luk«  11.38,  before  the  ctinner  or  meal :  verse  37,  to  dine 
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«wth  him.  Ifatt.  i.  24,  from  the  sleep,  in  which  he  had  a  dream^ 
vene  so.  Matt.  10.  13,  into  the  house,  i*e.,  where  they  receive 
yo»,  rerae  11 :  Acts  20.  13:  2  Thess.  2. 11:  see  9.  10. 

3.  Awooiation,  when  the  noun,  without  being  implied  in  any- 
thing previously  expressed,  is  connected  with  it.  John  21.8,  came 
in  the  small  boat,  i.  e.,  of  the  fishing  vessel:  see  verse  3.  So  Acts 
27.  16:  Luke  II.  7:  John  13.  5:  Mark  4.  38:  Acts  20.  9,  Me  win- 
dow, the  only  one  of  the  chamber;  Acts  21.  26,  27,  imtil  f^e  offering, 
and  so  throughout  referring  to  the  law  on  vows.  The  axticle  thus 
rendered  necessary  by  the  context  is  often  to  be  expressed  by  the 
possessive  pronoun,  ''putting  his  (Or.  the)  hands  upon  him,"  Acts 
9.17. 

The  difference  between  Qreek  and  English  rules  will  be  seen 
from  the  examples.  * 

(c).  Familiarity  arises  from  something  neither  menticmed 
nor  suggested,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds. 

1.  Abstract  nouns  generally  take  the  article,  and  always  when 
they  are  personified.  1  Cor.  15.  26,  death  (0  ^.)  John  7.  22,  23, 
circumcision.  1  Cor.  11.  14,  native.  Matt.  11.  19:  Phil.  3.  3. 
Numbers  in  the  abstract  (to  Ifv,  imity,  the  state  of  being  one),  and 
the  infinitive  used  as  a  noun,  belong  to  this  class,  ^  pnmvtn  = 
believing.    This  usage  is  not  frequent  in  English. 

2.  Kouns  representing  objects  in  nature  which  exist  singly,  and 
entire  natural  substances,  generally  take  the  article.  Matt.  5.  18, 
heaven  and  earth:  24.  29,  the  sun.  Mark  13.  28,  summer  {^  the 
hot  season);  light;  salt;  water.  Generally,  toe  omit  the  article  in 
these  cases,  whenever,  at  least,  the  use  of  it  would  indicate  ome 
particular  thing,  rather  than  the  imiversid  substance. 

3.  Words  indicating  entire  species,  either  of  animals  or  objects, 
generally  take  the  article.  Matt.  6.  i,  men,  as  men:  7.  6,  dogs,  as 
dogs.  Matt.  10.  16,  sei'pents.  Luke  21.  29,  fig-tree.  James  3.  4 
(the)  ships.  The  omission  of  the  article  would  indicate  that  the 
statement  made  is  true  only  of  some,  and  not  of  the  class  as  a 
whole.     The  English  generally  omits  the  article  in  these  oases. 

4.  Whole  classes  of  agents  generally  take  it.  Matt.  10.  10,  the 
labourer.  Matt.  18.  17,  the  publican.  Matt.  25.  32,  the  shep- 
herd. 

5.  Many  words  in  all  languages  express  ideas  familiar  to  classes 
of  readers,  and  properly  take  the  article;  and  generally  it  is  best  to 
retain  it,  even  in  a  translation,  though  the  translation  b«  not  quite 
clear.  Matt.  17.  24,  rk  m^axf^f  ^^^  half -shekel  temple-tax:  21.  12, 
the  doves  used,  viz.,  in  the  temple  service.  John  18.  3,  «  e-irHf»,  the 
detachment  on  duty.    John  1 .  2 1 ,  art  thou  the  prophet.     Luke  21.8, 
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i  xm^it,  the  time  (so  long  expected),  i  Cor.  3.  11,  the  day  sliall 
Bhow  it,  Heb.  10.  25.  ht  rn  iulna  =  for  ever,  to  eternity.  Matt.  31, 
19:  Mark  41.  14:  John  4.  14.  So  n  »ios,  that  way,  1.  e.,  the  gospel. 
Acts  9.  2:  19.  9,  23:  24.  22:  BO  in  proverbial  expressions.  Matt.  23. 
24,  the  camel,  the  gnat:  so  to  S^§s  =:  the  mountain  district  of  Qalilett^ 
or  of  Palestine,  Matt.  14.  23,  Mark  3.  13.  i  x^nfAm,  ^Ae  precipice 
(surroimding  the  lake).  Matt.  8.  32.  ri  txSmv,  Matt.  13.  2,  Mark  4. 
I,  the  vessel  generally  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  n  iMies, 
the  house  to  which  he  resorted  when  at  Capernaum,  Matt.  13.  i,  36: 
3iark  9.  33. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Luke  and  John,  the  former  writing  for  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  writing  after  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  had  been  changed,  never  use  these 
latter  expressions. 

Exceptions  334*  Th©  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  numerous^ 
^'i^saifled.       ijut  easily  classified. 

Where  In-  ^^^'  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  often 

trinsicineaa-  dispensed  with  where  the  intrinsic  meaning  is  so 
ing  is  dear.  ^j^^^.  ^j^^^  perspicuity  is  not  affected  by  the  omis- 
sion. 

Proper  names  are  often  without  it,  i  Cor.  3.  22.  Abstract  nouns 
are  often  without  it.  Certain  principal  objects  of  nature  are  without 
it.  Matt.  13.  6:  i  Cor.  15. 41:  2  Pet.  3. 10:  James  i.  6.  Superlatives 
and  ordinal  numbers  take  it  or  are  without  it,  Mark  15.  33 :  Matt. 
14.  2; :  22.  38.    So  to  a  certain  extent  in  English. 

(6).  Nouns  not  in  themselves  definite  are  often  without  it, 
Where  it  is  especially  if  in  very  common  use.  In  these  cases, 
^^^*con-  ^^®y  ^®  made  definite  by  the  context,  or  usage, 
text.  and  are  imambiguous. 

^etfft\%6(  means,  in  classic  Greek,  a  king;  •  fia^tktvs  alone,  the 
Persian  king;  and  in  later  Greek,  ficcviXivs  itself  has  that  meaning. 
So,  in  the  New  Testament,  fiteg  is  applied,  without  the  article,  to 
God,  and  kv^us  to  Jehovah,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
LXX,  I  Thess.  2.  5:  see  verse  10:  see  Matt.  10.  28,  37. 

(c).  Nouns  used  adverbially,  t.e^  with  prepositions,  often 

Nouns  used    dispense  with  the  article. 
adverbiaUy  ,        joj^  j^  j .  j^q^   g^  ^^ 

335.  An  accurate  application  of  these  ruies  will  solve  many 
difficulties,  and  is  essential  to  the  right  imder- 
standing  of  portions  of  Scripture. 

]n  Mat.  I.  17,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  all  the  generations 
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from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteeD.    Probably  the  article  here 
refers  rather  to  the  generations  just  enumerated. 

In  Born.,  wfAos,  without  the  article^  refers  to  any  revelation  or 
written  rule  of  moral  duty;  'O  wfAot,  either  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to 
some  law  just  named. 

336.  A  very  striking  use  of  the  omission  of  the  article  is 
Omission  of  ^0  caU  attention  to  the  idea  in  the  aaarthrous— 
•rticio.  unarticled — ^word. 

Heb.  I.  I,  3,  of  old,  God  spake  by  the  prophets,  now  by  one  who 
is  Son,  h  vlf'.  so  7.  28.  i  Cor.  14.  4,  one  man — a  church,  John  3.  6, 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  (article)  is  flesh  (no  article).  Bom. 
II.  6,  grace  (article)  is  no  longer  g^race  (no  article),  7.  13. 

337.  In  the  collocation  of  words,  the  following  rules  are 

Rule^onthe    ^^^P^^'       , 

coiiocaUonof      (a).  When  two  or  more  words  are  connected, 
^^    *  and  are  descriptive  of  a  siugle  object,  or  of  objects 

regarded  as  single,  the  article  is  prefixed  (as  in  English)  to 
the  first  only. 

Matt.  12.  22,  the  blind  and  dumb.  Luke  11.  28,  he  that  heareth 
and  keepeth.    John  6.  40:  Rom.  2.  3 :  i  John  2.  4:  Eph.  5.  20. 

(6).  Nor  is  the  article  repeated,  when  a  single  class  of 
things  or  qualities  is  described,  by  an  enumeration  of  its 
parts. 

Eph.  3.  18,  what  is  tlie  breadth  and  length,  etc.,  describing  the 
extent.  Matt.  20. 19,  to  mock  (article),  and  scourge,  and  crucify — 
the  sufferings.    So  Acts  8.  6:  i  Cor.  11.  22. 

(c).  Nor  when  the  words  used  express  one  idea,  though  a 
complex  one. 

Phil.  2.  17,  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith.  2  Cor.- 
13.  II,  the  God  of  love  and  peace  (not  and  0/ peace),  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

id).  Nor  when  two  or  more  persons  make  one  agency,  or  a 
single  act  is  directed  against  two  or  more  objects. 

Matt.  17. 1,  Peter  (article),  and  John,  and  James,  Luke  19.  11: 
Acts  3.  11:  17.  15. 

(c).  On  the  contrary,  the  article  is  repeated  when  distinct- 
ness is  given  to  each  of  the  things  named. 

Matt.  23.  23 :  Tit.  3.  4,  the  goodness  and  the  philanthropy  of  God 
our  Saviour  appeared. 
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(/).  And  when  the  words  employed  are  not  descriptive  of  a 
single  object)  or  of  what  is  regarded  as  such. 

Heb.  II.  20,  IsaftC  blesaed  rit  lanuifi  and  rh  UfmS,  2  ThecNi.  i  B, 
to  those  who  kuow  not  .  .  .  and  to  those  who  do  not  obey. 

(g).  Apply  thes«  rules  to  explain  the  following. 

Tit.  J.  13:  2  Thess.  i.  12:  Eph.  5-  5:  i  Tim.  5.  3i: 
^^P^'^-  2Pet.i.ii:  Jude4. 

338.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  was  first  formally 
Uteratureof  6^*^^^^®<i  i^  modem  times  by  Granville  Sharp; 
the  Greek  afterwards,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  accu- 
*'^**^**  racy,  by  Dr.  Middleton,  some  of  whose  conclusions, 
however,  have  been  overthrown  by  more  recent  investiga- 
tion. The  above  rules  are  in  harmony  with  such  of  Middle- 
ton's  as  have  stood  the  test^  and  are  most  of  them  taken  sub^ 
stantially  from  Winer's  "  Idioms,**  and  from  Green's  "Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,*'  1842. 

Sec.  6,  0/the  me  0/  External  Helps  in  the  interjpretation  of 
the  Bible, 

"  The  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  garden,  where  there  is  a  vast  variety  and 
profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers,  some  of  which  are  more  essential  oir  more  q>lendid 
than  others ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade  suffered  to  grow  in  it,  which  has  not  its  use 
and  beauty  in  the  system.  Salvation  for  sinners  w  the  grand  truth  presented  every- 
where, and  in  all  points  of  li^^t :  but  the  pure  in  heart  sees  a  fhousand  traits  of  the 
Divine  character,  of  himself,  and  of  the  world ;  some  striking  and  bold,  others  cast 
as  it  were  into  the  shade,  and  designed  to  be  searched  fw  and  examined."— Cecil, 
JieTnainSy  (p.  198). 

339.  ThOToughly  to  imderstand  the  Scriptures,  to  har- 
monize apparent  contradictions,  to  gather  up  all  the  truth  it 
contains,  and  sometimes  even  to  enable  us  to  select  out  of 
several  meanings,  the  one  which  is  most  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will,  it  is  often  necessary  to  seek  some  external  or  col- 
lateral help.  We  need  to  know  the  opinions  and  ideas  preva- 
lent among  the  people  to  whom  the  various  parts  of  Scripture 
were  addressed;  facts  of  general  history,  of  chronology,  of 
natural  history,  of  geography,  and  especially  the  maoners  and 
customs  of  eastern  nations. 

340.  The  estimation  in  which  these  external  helps  have 
Estimation  been  held,  has  been  singularly  subject  to  deprecia- 
tejs^we"**  *^^°^  ^  ^^^^  CQseB,  and  to  excess  in  others 
•»w.  With  many  they  are  the  chief  study,  and  it  i» 
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thought  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  understand  the  Bible  until 
he  is  in  a  position  to  use  them.  By  others  they  are  despised. 
The  first  class  forget  that  these  helps  are  of  value  chiefly  in 
confirming  a  sense,  which  is  already  discovered,  or  in  expound- 
ing less  important  texts  ;  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  all 
knowledge  essential  to  salvation,  being,  when  compared  with 
one  another,  abundantly  plain.  The  second  forget,  that  these 
helps  are  often  needful  to  determine  the  sense  when  it  re- 
mains doubtful,  and  that  if  we  neglect  them,  much  of  the 
significance  of  Scripture  in  particular  passages,  many  of  them 
impressive,  is  concealed. 

341.  (i.)  Some  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  opinions  pre- 
valent among  the  people  to  whom  the  inspired  writings  were 
addressed,  or  among  surrounding  nations,  is  often  important* 

At  the  time,  for  example,  when  our  Lord  appeared,  there  was  a 
Kingdom  of  gei^eral  expectation  among  the  Jews  of  the  coming  of 
Heaven.  the  Messiah,  and  his  reign  was  called,  "  the  world  to 
come,"  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"*  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or 
'*  of  Gk>d."^  To  enter  that  kingdom  was  to  become  his  disciple. 
The  Jews  had  very  erroneous  conceptions  of  its  nature :  and  it  was 
necessary  that  our  Lord  should  correct  them.  This  be  does  in  the 
teaching  of  himself,  and  his  apostles.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  must  be  learned,  therefore,  from  the  New  Testament :  and  the 
fact  (which  we  learn  from  external  sources,)  that  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Jews  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  completes  our  know- 
ledge, and  confirms  the  interpretation. 

"  He  is  bom  again,"  was  the  Jewish  description  of  a  proselyte; 
and  this  use  of  the  expression  confirms  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  oiar  Lord,  John  3. 

*'  To  bind  and  loose,"  meant  among  the  Jews,  as  Lightfoot  has 
shown,  to  forbid  as  unlawful,  and  to  allow  as  lawful:  (as  "bound 
not  to**  ia  still  used  among  us).  Hence  the  true  explanation  of 
Matt.  18.  8:  (Wetstein). 

The  precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  become  more  impres- 
sive fi:om  the  following  facts.  The  Pherisees  held  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  never  sinful  (See  Matt.  5.  28);  the  Scribes,  that  the 
gifts  which  Jewish  worshippers  were  required  to  place  upon  the 
altar,  expiated  ell  ofiences  which  were  not  amenable  to  the  Judge, 
'  ver.  34).    All  maintained,  says  Maimonides,  that  oaths  by  heaven 

•  Schoetgenii,  Horse  Heb.  i.,  DAs.  v.,  Chap.  vi. 
^  See  Lyall's  Propaedia  PropheUca,  p.  270, 
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or  by  esocth,  might  be  taken  coUuBiTely,  and  had  not  the  iK>lomn 
obli^tiou  of  oaths  in  which  the  name  of  Gknl  occurred  (v.  34).  It 
^as  alflo  maintamed  (BuxtorfJ  that  the  prayer  which  ia  long  shall 
not  return  empty  (6,  7). 

34a.  The  chief  sources  of  information  on  the  opinions  ol 
the  ancient  Jews,  are  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud.  Next 
in  importance,  is  the  Sohar  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Joshai,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  second  century.  This  book  is  held  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  Cabbala, 
See  Part  ii.,  "Intro,  to  the  Gospels."  Its  subject  is  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  events  foretold  concerning 
his  reign.  It  illustrates  both  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  that  the  sense  which  was  put  upon 
the  several  prophecies  quoted  by  the  apostles  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  same  (with  two  or  three  remarkable  excep- 
tions,) as  had  been  put  upon  them  by  the  Jews  gonerallyr 
All  the  Psalms  for  example,  and  all  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  are  applied  by  the  authorities 
just  named  to  the  Messiah.  And  yet  in  a  Messiah,  who  so 
remarkably  fulfilled  them,  they  do  not  believe. 

The  student  will  find  the  views  of  Jewish  authors  laigely  quoted 
in  the  Horse  Hebraicse  of  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgenius;  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  Dr.  Gill  and  Eoppe,  and  in  the  notes  of  Wetstein's 
Greek  Testament. 

343.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  while  a 

knowledge  of  the  opinions  held  in  early  times  may 
often  suggest  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
employed  in  Scripture,  that  meaning  is  only  an  auxiliary  help 
in  ascertaining  their  Scripture  use.  "A  regenerate  man** 
meant  to  a  Jew,  a  proselyte ;  one  made  a  Jew  by  circumcision 
or  baptism.  But  it  is  plain  that  though  this  use  of  the  term 
accounts  for  the  adoption  of  it  by  our  liord,  and  to  a  great 
extent  even  explains  its  meaning,  yet  the  true  and  complete 
meaning  can  be  gathered  only  from  Scripture  itself 

344.  A  knowledge  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nations 
by  whom  the  Israelites  were  surroimded,  is  also  often  useful 

Among  the  Egyptians,  for  example,  a  lamb  or  kid,  was  an  object 
of  veneration,  and  the  male,  as  the  representative  of  Ammon,  was 
worshipped. 

The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  all  inflicted  on  objects  of  Egyptian 
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worship,  aud  thus  they  became  a  rebuke  to  idolatry,  m  well  as  an 
evidence  of  Divine  power. 

At  solemn  festivals,  the  Phoenicians  ate  of  the  raw  flesh  of  their 
offerings;  part  of  it  they  roasted  in  the  stm,  and  part  was  sodden  for 
magical  piurposes,  the  intestines  being  used  for  divination,  and  the 
fi.'agments  for  charms  and  enchantments.  All  these  practices  were 
forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  though  no  doubt  other  solemn  lesson? 
were  taught  by  the  burning  of  the  victim  in  the  fire,  it  was  also 
intended  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the  rites  of  the  heathen. 

See  also  Lev.  19.  28:  Lev.  11.  11 :  Psa.  16.  4:  Jer.  44.  17,  16. 

Among  the  ancient  Persians  it  was  held  that  there  were  two 
deities,  of  equal  power,  Ormuzd  and  Ahrihman.  Jehovah  in  his 
address  to  Cyrus,  claims  authority  over  them  both.  "  /form  light 
and  darkness — ^peace  and  evil,"  Isa.  45.  7. 

Many  who  had  embraced  the  oriental  philosophy,  became  Chris* 
tians,  and  attempted  to  blend  their  former  tenets  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  Some  of  them  (the  Gnostics  for  example,)  held  the 
opinion  that  there  were  several  emanations  of  the  Godhead,  called 
the  Word,  the  Life,  the  Light,  etc. :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
apostle  John  refers  to  their  opinions  in  John  i.  1-18,  where  he 
claims  all  those  titles  for  our  Lord. 

From  their  principles,  many  of  them  deduced  a  loose  morality, 
and  others  justified  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  austerities.  To 
the  speculative  opinions  of  those  sects,  are  opposed  such  passages  as 
these,  I  John  i.  i,  2,  7:  2.  22,  23:  4.  2,  3,  9,  14,  15:  5.  1-5,  9-20; 
and  to  their  practice,  i  John  i.  5,  6:  2.  2,  6:  3.  4-10:  5.  18,  2r. 
The  deeds  of  the  Kicolaitanes  were  probably  of  the  same  order, 
Rev.  2.  6. 

In  Europe,  the  Greek  philosophy  was  most  prevalent,  and  the 
Greek  character  showed  its  tendency  in  subtle  disquisition.  Two 
only  of  the  Grecian  sects  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics.  The  first  held  that  God  took  no  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  but  dwelt  in  some  distant  region:  and  the 
second  held  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the  world.  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, in  maintaining  that  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  all  other 
nations.  The  apostle  Paul  rebuked  both,  Acts  17.  18-32,  alter- 
nately correcting  their  errors,  and  revealing  to  them  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  resurrection,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.  A  know- 
ledge of  their  views  explains  his  appeal,  rebukes  **  reserve*'  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  gospel,  and  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
of  truth. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  inutility  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
are  both  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this 
Tiew  that  the  Ehionites  who  observed  the  law,  and  maintained  the 
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rfmplft  humanity  of  Christ,  rejected  those  Epistles,  and  received  only 
8  mutilated  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    Wilson,  p.  283. , 

Many  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  contain  special  reference  to 
tiie  Tiews  of  the  Torious  Jewish  sects.  The  reader  will  find  those 
views  noticed  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  Grospels. 

345.  Here,  again,  a  caution  is  needed.  The  errors  referred 
^^  to  in  the  passages  which  are  thus  made  clear  by 

^"^  this  knowledge  were  often  local  and  temporary. 
They  generally  sprang,  however,  from  some  deep-seated 
tendency  of  human  nature,  and  are  apt  to  show  themselves 
under  different  forms;  and  the  refutation  of  them,  given 
in  Scripture,  always  embodies  truths  of  permanent  and  uni- 
versal appHcation. 

346.  (iL)  A  knowledge  of  ancient  pro£»iie  history,  <^en  aids 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

In  Gen.  46,  it  is  said,  "  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians.'*  This  fact  explains  the  assignment  of  the  land  of 
Gk>shen  (on  the  extreme  border  of  Egypt,)  to  the  Israelites;  an 
arrangement  which  preserved  them  from  too  intimate  a  connection 
with  the  Egyptians:  and  it  is  itself  explained  by  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Hales,  and  Mr.  Faber.  They  tell  us,  from  a  fragment  of 
Manetho's,  that  about  the  year  2159,  b.  c,  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a 
band  of  Cushite  shepherds  fr^m  Arabia,  who  after  many  years  of 
cruel  domination,  were  expelled  by  the  general  revolt  of  the  princes 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  withdrew  to  Palestine  (tJie  land  of  shep- 
herds,) and  are  known  in  Scripture  as  the  Philistines.  This  event, 
which  occurred  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  Joseph's 
administration,  accounts  for  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Israelites, 
coming  from  the  same  quarter,  were  received,  and  for  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  their  occupation  as  nomade  or  wandering  shepherds, 
was  held. 

It  may  be  added,  that  while  Egyptian  archroologists,  Champollion, 
Rosellini,  and  "Wilkinson,  agree  in  this  view  of  a  shepherd  invasion, 
Hengstenberg  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Manetho's  narrative,  though  without  sufficient  reason.  See  Tables 
of  Egyptian  Chronology  (Part  ii). 

It  is  instructive  to  remark,  ttiat  the  history  of  Assyria  and  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  which  were  once  the  favourite  resort  of  infi- 
delity, now  supply  some  of  the  most  decisive  external  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Scripture. 

So  agdin,  the  best  commentary  on  Deut.  28,  and  on  our  Lord's 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  found  in  the  history  of 
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the  JeT;viflh  wars  by  Josephus.  He  waa  himself  a  Jew  by  birth,  bom 
at  Jerusalem,  about  a.  d.  3  7,  and  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  siege  of 
that  city.  The  truth  of  his  narrative  is  confirmed  both  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  'Ktna. 

Matt.  2.  2,  3,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression at  that  time  throughout  the  East,  that  a  great  prince  waa 
about  to  appear  and  govern  the  world,  Tac.  Hist.  5. 13 :  Suet.  Vit. 
Vesp.  c.  4. 

In  Matt.  24.  15,  16,  our  Saviour  warns  his  disciplei  to  quit  Jeru- 
salem before  the  siege  began;  and  profane  history  tells  us  tiiat  they 
profited  by  his  instructions,  for  before  the  city  was  surrounded  by  the 
Boman  armies,  they  retired  to  Pell%  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  rest  spoken  of  in  Acts  9.  31,  is  explained  in  contemporary 
history.  It  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  conversion  of  Saul,  for  the 
persecution  continued  three  years  after;  but  to  the  circumstance, 
that  at  that  time  (a.  d.  40,)  Caligula  attempted  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  consternation  of  the  Jews  at  this 
threatened  profanation,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  Christians, 
and  so  "  the  churches  had  rest." 

In  Acts  17.  16,  Athens  is  said  to  be  ''full  of  idols''  (margin), 
^lian  (a.  d.  140,)  calls  it  the  altar  of  Greece,  and  Pausanias,  another 
histoiian  (a.  d.  i  70,)  tells  us  that  this  city  had  more  images  than 
all  Greece  besides.  All  antiquity  agrees  in  representing  it  as  the 
seat  of  Grecian  learning,  and  as  the  school  of  the  world.  How 
instructive  is  this  combination  of  secular  enlightenment  and  gross 
idolatry  I 

The  nobleness  of  Paul's  conduct  in  his  address  to  Felix  (Acts  24. 
25),  is  evident  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  narrative.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  Felix  was  notorious  for  oppression,  and  that  he  had  been 
living  in  adultery  with  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  the  late  king  of  Edessa. 
Paul  ndther  defended  himself,  nor  attacked  the  vices  with  which 
Felix  was  chargeable;  but  with  admirable  tact  he  reasoned  on  the 
virtues  of  righteousness  and  temperance,  and  on  the  solemn  truth 
of  future  judgment.  Felix  had  no  excuse  for  interrupting  him,  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  his  appeals. 

347.  (iii.)  Ecclesiastical  history  is  also  of  value  in  interpret- 
ing Scripture:  sometimes  by  supplying /ac^s  on  which  the 
sacred  writers  are  silent ;  sometimes  by  giving  the  histoiy  of 
opinion  in  the  church  itself 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Lftbourg  of  ^^^  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  the 
the  tpottles.   gospel  had  been  preached  in  Macedonia  and  Syria,  by 
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Jude;  in  Egypt  and  parts  of  Africa,  by  Mark,  Simon,  and  Jude;  in 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Eunuch  of  Candace,  and  by  Matthias;  in  Pontus, 
by  Peter;  in  the  territories  of  the  seven  churches,  by  John;  in 
Parthia,  by  Matthew;  in  Scythia,  by  Philip  and  Andrew;  ^in  Persia, 
by  Simon  and  Jude;  in  Media,  by  Thomas;  in  Italy  and  Greece,  by 
Paul.  In  most  of  these  regions,  chiu^ches  were  formed  about  the 
same  time.  So  rapidly  did  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  spring  up  and 
fill  the  earth,  Mark  i6.  15*20. 

348.  The  history  of  the  sound  opinions  of  good  men,  and 
of  the  origin  of  erroneous  ones,  is  also  of  great  moment. 

In  a  letter  still  extant,  drawn  up  by  the  Christians  of  Smyrna^ 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  they  say,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  of  the  Jews  that  they  were  ready  to  worship 
Polycarp  instead  of  Christ,  "  This  is  impossible,  for  Christ  only  is, 
or  can  be  the  object  of  worship:  to  him  alone  we  offer  adoration: 
and  the  martyrs  (they  add,)  are  objects  only  of  gratitude  and  love," 
The  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  all  deliver  the  same  doctrine 
in  relation  to  our  Lord;  and  "hence  (adds  Eusebius,)  the  hymns 
and  psalms  written  from  the  beginning  by  the  faithful,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Christ,  and  attribute  Divinity  to  him,"  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  c. 
27,  28:  Matt.  28.  17. 

The  duty  of  all  classes  to  search  the  Scriptures,  is  clearly  implied 
in  various  passages  of  the  Bible :'  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  early  writers  of  the  church  enforce  this  duty  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  and  Origen  and  Augustine,  all 
agree  on  this  question.  They  even  aflfirm,  that  the  cause  of  the 
evils  of  their  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  "  that  the  Scriptures 
are  not  known."    (See  }  144). 

349.  These  opinions  are  not  aw^Aon'^y,  but  they  are  evidence. 
These  They  prove  that  the  interpretation  now  attached 
StSS^r*  ^  *^®  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  these 
but  evidence,  truths,  is  such  OS  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  good  men,  who  had  peculiar  facilities  for  asoertfidning 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  volume. 

350.  Nor  less  important  is  the  history  of  erroneous  opinions 
on  questions  of  truth. 

We  first  read,  for  example,  of  the  title  of  universal  Bishop  (at 
Rome,)  A.  D.  606;  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apociypha,  and 
Vulgate,   and  traditions  as  articles  of  faith,   at  the  Council  of 

'  2  Tim.  3.  15:  John  5.  39:  Acts  17.  11,  12:  Luke  16.  29:  Matt. 
23.  29:  John  21.  30,  31:  2  Pet.  I.  19;  I  Thess.  5.  27;  Rev.  i.  3, 
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Trent^  in  the  i6th  century;  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  wor- 
ship, to  the  exclusion  of  the  vemacular  in  the  7th  century  (666). 
Transubstantiation  was  first  taught  in  the  8th  century.  In  Uie  1 1  th^ 
the  Lord's  supper  was  mutiUted  by  the  establishment  of  communion 
of  one  kind,  hx  the  isth^  the  doctrine  of  Seven  Sacraments  was 
first  taught.  The  doctrines  of  the  meritorious  virtue  of  penance, 
of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  date  no  earlier  than  the  7th 
century,  and  were  not  positively  afi&rmed  till  the  year  1140.  The 
power  of  granting  indulgences,  was  not  claimed  by  the  popes  till 
the  12th  centiu^.  Auricular  confession  was  first  enjoined  by  the 
4th  Lateran  Council,  in  the  13th  century.  The  celibacy  of  the 
dez^gy  as  universal  and  compulsory,  was  ordained  at  the  end  of  the 
4th,  and  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  vn.  at  the  end  of  the  nth. 
Col.  2.  23:  2  These.  2.  7-12. 

351.  The  comparatively  recent  origin  of  all  these  errors  is 
not  authoritative  against  them,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  proves  that  Popery  is  a  novelty,  and 
that  its  dogmas  were  not  taught  by  those  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  times  of  our  Lord,  and  who  had  most  ^E^cility  for  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

353.  It  is  an  important  canon  in  reference  to  the  help  which 
sneh  hi  torv  ^®  ^^^^  rcceivc  from  history,  that  the  historical 
no  part  of  fact  whlch  is  gathered  only  from  profane  or  eccle- 
Scripture,  giastical  writers,  is  not  part  of  the  Bible.  It  may 
embody  a  truth  which  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  then  we 
believe  that  truth,  because  it  is  found  there ;  or  it  may  ex- 
plain a  Scripture  statement,  but  without  being  itself  anywhere 
revealed.  In  that  case,  we  believe  it  according  to  its  evidence, 
but  never  as  a  truth  taught  of  God. 

353*  (iV')  A  knowledge  of  the  order  of  events,  and  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  is  essential  to  an  imderstanding  of 
parts  of  Scripture  :  and  such  knowledge  is  supplied  by  chrono- 
logy, the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  the  epochs  and 
periods  of  time. 

It  illustrates  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  for  example,  to  know 
that  in  the  second  generation  from  Adam,  all  flesh  had  so  corrupted 
its  way,  that  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrali,  that 
when  they  became  so  utterly  vdcked,  their  progenitor  Noah  had  not 
been  dead  a  hundred  years. 

The  judgment  aga^  the  house  of  Eli,  in  Shiloh,  was  first  exe 
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eutedia  the  deaih  of  bis  sons,  but  it  mm  not  oompletad  till  eighty 
yeus  afterwards,  in  the  forfeiture  of  office  by  Abiathar,  (i  iUngn 
2.  a6,  3  7),    Gk)d  visits  surely  though  slowly. 

The  sin  that  most  dishonoured  David*s  character  was  committed 
wh^  h»  was  fifty  years  of  age.  An  instructiye  illustration  of  the 
power  of  temptation,  and  the  inefficiency  of  even  long  religious  ex- 
perience to  preserre  the  Christian. 

From  2  Kings  a3.  13,  we  learn  that  the  places  built  to  Ashtaroth, 
.remained till  the  days  of  Josiah,  or  for  350  years:  Solomon  pro- 
bably died  penitent,  and  yet  the  consequences  of  his  sin  were  felt 
for  several  generations. 

The  earliest  of  the  apostolical  epistles,  is  the  Vint  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  it  contains  a  special  direction  that  the  Epistle 
should  be  read  to  the  churches.  This  direction,  given  at  such  a 
time,  shows  that  this  class  of  writings,  is  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  a.  d.  64,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  adds  great  weight  to  his  declaration, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners.  He  never  ceased,  it  is  plain,  to 
cherish  a  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness.  We  may  measure  our  pro- 
gress in  holiness  by  the  degree  of  our  humility,  I  Tina.  i.  15. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  2  Cor.  ii.  25,  refers  to 
the  events  recorded  in  Acts  27,  but  in  fact,  the  Epistle  was  written 
before  those  events  took  place. 

The  man  of  sin  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  2.  3,  has  been  referred  by 
Grotixis  and  others,  to  Caligula;  but  the  Epistle  was  not  written 
till  twelve  years  after  his  death. 

The  precept  of  Peter,  i  Pet.  2.  17,  "  Honour  the  king,"  derives 
additional  force  from  the  feet,  that  the  tyrant  Nero  was  then  em* 
peror  of  the  Roman  world. 

An  examination  of  the  5  th  chapter  of  Genesis,  will  show  that 
Noah  might  have  received  the  account  of  the  Creation  from  Adam, 
through  Enos  only,  or  from  Lamech,  his  own  father.  Lamech  was 
56  years  contemporary  with  Adam,  and  100  years  with  Shem 
Shem  was  contemporary  for  several  years  with  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
The  communication  from  Adam  to  Isaac  may  only  have  been 
through  Lamech  and  Shem.  So  easy  is  it  to  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Divine  truth  from  the  earliest  times. 

More  than  4000  years  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  first  pro- 
mise and  its  fulfilment :  more  than  400  between  the  promise  given 
to  Abraham,  and  its  accomplishment  under  Joshua :  and  not  less  than 
400  between  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and  its  frdfilment  in  John  tbe 
Baptist.  "  A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day  ;'*  though 
the  promise  tarry  long,  we  are  to  wait  for  it. 
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'Riis  knowledge  k  especially  important  in  interpreting  pro- 
phecy, both  to  enable  ns  to  ascertain  the  event 
rtwpheqr*      foretold,  and  to  perceive  the  accomplishment. 

The  meaning  of  Isa.  3  7.  23-34,  is  fixed,  for  example,  by  a  reference 
to  chapter  36.  The  former  is  a  prediction  of  a  remarkable  deUver- 
ance  from  impending  danger,  and  the  latter  points  to  Hezekiah  and 
Sennacherib,  as  the  persons  in  whom  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

354.  In  the  chronology  of  all  nations  some  remarkable  date 
Chronological  ^  fixed  upon,  from  which  they  begin  their  compu- 
•podis.  tations.  Christians  reckon  from  the  birth  of  Christy 
A.  D.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  their  city, 
A.  u.  0.  The  Greeks  by  Olympiads,  the  first  of  which  dates 
776  years  before  Christ,  about  55  years  before  the  captivity, 
In  the  days  of  Uzziah.  These  points  are  caDed  epochs  or 
eras,  though  the  former  is  the  more  usual  term.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief ; 

The  Grecian  year  of  the  world  from  -   Sept.  i,  b.  c.  5598. 

The  era   of   Constantinople,   ecclesi- 
astical and  civil        -      -      -      -   Apr.  i,  Sept.  i,  b.  c.  5508. 

The    Jewish   era,    eeclesiaBtical    and 
civil,  A.  M.-      -----  Apr.  Sept.  B.C.  3761. 

The  era  of  Abraham,  or  Eusebian  era    Oct.  i,  b.  c.  2015. 

The  era  of  the  de8true<aon  of  Troy    -   Jnne  12,  or  14,  b.  c.  1184. 

The  era  of  Solomon's  temple      -      -   May,  b.  c.  10 15. 

The  Olympiads,  01.      -      -      -      -   NewMoonof  Midstunmer, 

B.C.  776. 

The  Bomaa  era  (the  Consular  year 
from  Jan.  i),  A.  u.  c.       -      -      -  Apr.  21,  b.c.  753. 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  -      -      -      -   Feb.  26,  b,  c.  747. 

The  era  of  the  Seleucidse    -      -      -   Sept.  i,  b.c.  312. 

The  Pontifical  and  Constantinopolitan 
era-------   Jan.  i,  Sept.  i,  B.c.  3. 

The  common  Christian  era,  a.  d.       -   Jan.  i,  a.  n.  i. 

The  Hegira,  the  Mohanmiedan  era    -   July  16,  A.  D.  622. 

The  Persian  era    -----   Jime  16,  a.d.  632. 

355.  As  several  remarkable  events  are  recorded  in  Scripture, 
each  of  general  or  of  national  importance,  there  are  various 
divisions  of  sacred  chronology.  The  Jews  reckon  from  the 
Oreation  (A.M.),  from  the  Flood,  from  the  Exode,  Numb. 
33.  38 :  I  Kings  6.  i ;  or  from  the  building  of  the  temple, 
a  Chron.  8.  i. 

The  first  epoch  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  ends  at  the 
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Mood.  Its  duration  can  be  gathered  only  from  Scripture,  bj 
summing  up  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  birth  of  the  son 
whose  name  is  placed  on  the  record  (not  always  the  eldest,) 
See  Qen.  5.  This  nimiberamoimts  according  to  the  common 
Hebrew  Text  to  1656  years :  according  to  the  Samaritan  text 
to  1307,  and  according  to  the  Septuagint,  to  3363,  or  to  3256 
years. 

In  the  English  version,  the  dates  ascertained  from  the  He- 
brew text  are  generally  used,  and  the  adjustment  of  them 
which  is  adopted,  is  the  one  which  was  completed  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  slightly  modified  by  Bishop  Uoyd. 


Whence 
taken. 

Period. 

Usher. 

Septu- 
ag^t 

WS 

Gen.5      •      • 
Gen.ii.zo-i2: 

12.4. 
Gen. 21. 5:  25. 

26:47.9,28. 
X  Kings  6.x    . 

z.  From  the  creation  to  the  flood   . 
2.  From  the  flood  to  the  caU  of  Abraham 

}.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
Exode 

4.  From  the  Exode  to  the  foundation  of 

5.  From  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 

temple  to  the  restoration  of  Cyrus. 

6.  From  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 

the  birth  of  our  Lord.      .      .      . 

• 

1.656 

410 
479 
476 
516 

2,262 
i.ao, 

4*5 
601 
476 
5J7 

2,256 
1*062 

445 
621 
49J 
514 

4»«H 

5,508 

5,4" 

The  modem  Jews  reckon  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  3760 ;  244  years  less  than  Usher. 

356.  The  difference  between  \he  LXX  and  the  Hebrew  in 
these  chronological  statements,  will  be  seen  in  part  from  the 
following  tables ;  the  origin  of  the  differences  being  easily 
explamed. 

To  six  of  the  patriarchs  he/ore  the  Flood,  the  LXX  gives 
an  additional  himdred  years,  on  the  birth  of  his  son.  It  also 
adds  six  years  to  Lamech,  though  in  the  corrected  text  of 
Josephus,  those  six  years  are  ti^en  off.  Immediately  after 
the  Flood,  the  LXX  adds  100  years  to  the  ages  of  the  six  first 
patriarchs.  It  inserts  also,  as  does  Luke  3.  36,  the  name  of 
Cainan,  making  him  130  years  old  on  the  birth  of  Salah ; 
and  it  calls  Serug  eighty  years  old  instead  of  thirty.  The  total 
difference,  therefore,  in  the  second  period  is  780  years.  .... 
The  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  LXX  in  this  period, 
except  that  it  omits  Cainan.  Before  the  Flood  it  reckons 
1307  years. 
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The  difference  in  the  date  of  the  third  period  arises  from  the 
foot,  that  the  chronology  founded  on  the  LXX  reckons 
Abraham's  call  as  given  in  Haran,  while  Usher  and  the  Eng- 
lish version  regard  it  as  given  five  years  before  in  Ur  (Gen. 
12.  I.    See  also  Acts  7.  2,  3.) 

I.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 


Proof. 

Hebrew. 

Septua* 
gint. 

Sam. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Ckn.5.  ) 

Adamllved.    .    •    .    • 

I  jo  and  begat 

210 

IJO 

n       6 

SethUred    .     .    •    , 

los 

205 

105 

»*      9 

EnoeUved   .     .    , 

90 

190 

90 

*.     12 

Cainan  i.  Uved  . 

Ts    : 

55 

S 

.*     15 

Mahalaleel  lived 

M          18 

Jared  Uved  .    . 

162       „ 

162 

62 

f       21 

EnodiUved.     . 

6J         .. 

165 

65 

».       25 

Methuselah  lived 

187         ». 

i88t 

67 

„      28 

Lamech  lived    . 

182 

5i 

Gen.  7. 11 

Noah  at  the  Delugo 

600  years. 

600 

600 

1656 

2262 

1107 

Josephm  makes  the  total  2256,  agreeing  in  Lamech  with  the  Hebrew,  and  else 
where  with  the  LXX. 

*  Some  copies,  167.  f  Jos.  182. 

IT.  and  III.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  Ezode. 


Proof. 

Hebrew. 

Septoagint. 

Sam. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Gen.  11.  io| 

Shem     after    the) 
Flood.  Uved     .     ; 

2    and  begat 

2 

2 

>*       12 
T.XX,   and) 
Lake  J.  i6S 

Aiphaxed  Uved     . 

iS 

135 

135 

Cainan  n.  Uved 

. 

xio  and  begat 

•  • 

Gen.  II.  14 

Salah  Uved  .     .     . 

JO    and  begat 

IJO 

IJO 

Heber  lived.     .     . 

H 

^34 

ii4 

,.       18 

Pel%  lived  .    .     . 

30 

130 

ijo 

„       20 

Ren  Uved    .     .     . 

32          » 

Ii2 

1J2 

»       22 

Serug  Uved .     .     . 

30                    M 

130 

130 

24 

NahorUved.    .    . 

29 

19 

79 

Gen.  11. 26, 

32:  X2.  4. 

TcwhUved.    .    . 

lio        „ 

130 

130 

G«n.   la.  4 

Abraham  Uved.    . 

C  75  and  had  the  ) 

I        proigalse.      J 

2$  and  begat 

15 

75 

n       21.    5 

„    after  that  Uved 

so 

20 

..       25.  26 

Isaac  Uved  .    .    . 

60 

60 

60 

»     47.  9 

(I  JO  and  went  to) 
I        Egypt.        ) 

130 

130 

Exod.     X2.\ 

40,41:  Sep. 

tuagint, 
GaL  i.  17: 
See  Numb. 
26. 59-         ) 

Israelites  in  Egypt. 

215  years. 

215 

215(0 

«57 

i6j7 

ijoa 

The  Exode  therefore  occurred  a.  x. 

25U 

1«99 

»749 

orD.c. 

1491 
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The  diff&r^Qoes  in  the  fourth  period  are  not  owing  so  much 
to  various  readings,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  one  passage, 
and  the  meaning  of  othera  Nor  is  the  subject  free  from 
grave  difficulties. 

Usher  makes  the  fourth  period  480  years  (479  years  16  days,) 
taking  as  his  guide  i  Kings  6.  i.  If  the  reading  of  that  passage  is 
correct,  the  question  is  decided.  But  there  are  strong  doubts 
concerning  it.  The  LXX  indicates  by  various  readings  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  the  text.  In  2  Chron.  3.  2,  (the  parallel  passage,)  there 
is  no  date.  Josephus,  Theophilus,  and  others  who  have  left  systems 
of  chronology,  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  compixtation, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  4th  century  by  Eusebius,  and  he 
does  not  adopt  it.  St.  Paul,  again,  seems  to  assign  450  years  as  the 
time  from  the  division  of  Canaan  "till  Samuel,"  (Acts  13.  20,)  and 
if  so,  the  whole  period  must  have  been  5  79  years  at  least.*  Usher, 
however,  supposes  the  450  years  to  refer  to  the  time  between  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  entry  upon  Canaan;  a  somewhat  forced 
construction.  Josephus  mentions  for  the  whole  period  592  years 
(Ant.  8.  3,  i):  632  (10.  8,  5):  and  612  (20.  10,  i):  and  Dr.  Hales 
supposes  his  true  reckoning  to  be,  after  obvious  corrections,  621 
years.  Petayius  reckons  519  years;  Qreswell,  549  years;  Jackson, 
579  years;  CJlinton  and  Cimingham,  612  years. 

In  turning  to  the  history  in  Judges,  and  reckoning  up  the  periods 
named,  the  questions  raised  by  these  different  views  are  not  solved. 
Six  servitudes  are  mentioned,  extending  over  11 1  years;  and  four- 
teen Judges  (not  including  Joshua,  Eli,  or  Samuel,)  extending  over 
279  years,  or  390  in  all:  adding  to  this  number  46  and  83  as  in  the 
note  *,  we  have  an  entire  period  of  519  years.  But  here  are 
various  elements  of  uncertainty.  Are  these  servitudes  and  judge- 
ships to  any  extent  contemporaneous?  Usher  thinks  they  are. 
Hales,  supposing  that  Judges  2. 18,  applies  to  all,  concludes  that 
they  are  not.  Again,  nothing  is  told  us  of  ther  length  of  Joshua's 
government,  or  of  the  government  of  the  Elders,  who  survived  him, 
exeept  in  the  case  of  Othniel,  his  son-in-law.  Nor  further,  is  it 
clear  whether  Eli  was  a  pohticsd  ruler,  or  simply  a  civil  judge,  as 
Usher  describes  him.  If  the  latter,  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
chronologically  among  the  judges.    And  lastly,  we  cannot  gather 

*  viz.    In  the  wilderness,  and  till  the  land  was  divided    46  years. 
Judges  to  Samuel  -  ..  -  .   450     „ 

Said  40:  David  40:  3rd  Sol.  3-  -  -     83      „ 

57? 
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from  Soripture,  what  time  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Samson 
and  Saul.  £U  judged  Israel  forty  years,  but  Usher  makes  him  a 
contemporary  of  Samson,  and  not  his  successor.  He  reckons  be- 
tween Eli's  death  and  Saul's  election,  twenty-one  years:  though 
Samuel  could  hardly  have  been  in  that  case,  **  old  and  gray-headed," 
(i  Sam.  12.  2).  Eusebius  reckons  £11  at  forty,  and  includes  Samuel 
in  Saul's  reign,  while  Josephus  reckons  fifty-two  years  for  EH  and 
Samuel;  Hales  allowing  for  them  seventy-two.  Clinton  supposes 
St.  Paul's  reckoning  to  end  with  the  beginning  of  Samuel's  judge- 
ship, and  adds  for  that  thirty-two  years.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said,  that  if  we  set  ande  the  reading  in  i  Kings  6.  i,  and 
are  uncertain  of  the  precise  meaning  of  Acts  13.  20,  we  haye  not 
materials  for  solving  the  difficulties  which  this  fourth  period  in- 
volves. 

The  dates  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods  nearly  agree,  and 
are  gathered,  the  first  from  Scripture,  and  the  second  ahnost 
wholly  from  profane  authors. 

357.  The  comparative  claims  of  these  systems  are  not  easily 
settled.  The  longer  chronology,  is  by  many,  considered  to  be 
best  entitled  to  confidence ;  and  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
following ; — 

I.  The  Hebrew  is  deemed  the  more  likely  to  have  been  altered, 
as,  for  some  time  after  the  Christian  era,  its  use  was  very  much 
confined  to  the  Jews  (and  chiefly  to  the  more  learned  amongst 
them),  who  had  a  motive  for  shortening  the  period  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
time  which  their  expositors  had  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  was  not  yet  passed;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no  motive 
so  strong  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
translators  of  the  Septuagint:  nor  could  there  have  been  an  oppor- 
iunity  to  alter  the  Greek  version  after  it  was  made;  for  it  was  in 
extensive  circulation,  and  in  constant  public  use,  both  among  Jews 
and  Christians. 

3.  The  length  of  time  assigned  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  Josephus,  to  the  period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth 
of  Abraham  (about  11 00  years),  is  deemed  more  consistent  with 
historical  fiicts  than  the  shorter  time  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  (about 
350  years),  which  appears  insufficient  for  the  great  multiplication 
•  and  extended  dispersion  of  Noah's  descendants  over  immenset  tracts 
of  country,  extending  from  India  and  Assyria  to  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
and  Greece;  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  organized  and  pow* 
orfid  monarchies  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  besides  tht 
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lessor  chieftaincies  of  Canaan,  wliich  seem  to  have  been  fo.mded  by 
descendanbs  of  Ham,  after  the  expulsion  of  earlier  settlers. 

3.  The  longer  chronology  appears  to  bring  the  age  of  each  pa- 
triarch, on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  into  better  proportion  to  the 
gradually  diminished  length  of  human  life. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  shorter  computation  urge,  principally, 
the  following  considerations: —  * 

1.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  original  Hebrew  text,  which  was 
preserved  by  the  Jews  with  most  jealous  care. 

2.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  shorter  chronology  for  the  safe 
and  rapid  transmission  of  revealed  truth  in  the  earliest  ages; 
Lamech  being  contemporary  both  with  Adam  and  with  Shem, 
whilst  Shem  was  contemporary  with  Abraham. 

3.  The  coincidence  (at  least,  within  a  few  years)  of  the  date  fixed 
for  the  creation  with  a  remarkable  astronomical  epoch,  when  the 
major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  coincided  with  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes. 

4.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  shortness  of  the  interval  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham,  compared  with  the  apparent 
populousness  of  the  earth,  is  more  than  met  by  the  increase  of  man- 
kind in  newly-peopled  districts  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  gives  at  least  aa  many  generations  as  the  LXX; 
while,  on  the  supposition  that  men  generally  married  as  early  as  the 
ages  assigned  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  implies  a  larger  population. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  longer  chronology  is  not  established; 
and^  without  accepting  all  the  reckonings  of  Usher,  we  may  safely 
deem  it  to  be  as  probable  as  any  opposite  system. 

358.  In  addition  to  all  the  difl&culties  created  by  facility  of 
mistake  in  copying  figures,  and  consequent  different  readings, 
there  are  difficulties  in  chronology  which  arise  from  different 
modes  of  reckoning. 

The  principal  eras  begin,  as  we  have  seen,  in  different 
Oridn  f  DaoiitlJS.  Many  nations  have  two  or  more  modes 
these  diacre-  of  reckoning  the  beginning  of  the  year  itself,  civil, 
P*^^*"®*  ecclesiastical;  civil,  consular;  and  above  all,  the 
year  of  chronology  does  not  agree  with  the  year  of  actual  time. 
The  Julian  year,  for  instance,  consisted  of  365  days,  6  hours, 
which  was  11  minutes,  9  seconds,  too  much.  From  A.D.  i, 
to  A.  D.  1836,  therefore,  the  Julian  year  would  be  14^  days  in 
advance.  The  Coimcil  of  Nice,  however,  struck  out  ai  days, 
and  in  1582,  Gregory  xni  corrected  the  Calender,  by  ordering 
the  5th  of  October  to  be  called  the  15th,  thus  disposing  of 
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iQ  days  more.  In  ENaLAND,  the  3rd  of  September,  1751,  waK 
reckoned  as  the  14th,  and  in  1800,  the  usual  29th  of  February 
was  omitted.  We  therefore  have  corrected  accurately  the 
overreckoning  of  the  Julian  era,  so  that  from  a.  d.  30,  to  A.  D, 
1836,  is,  within  a  few  hours,  exactly  1806  years. 

Other  eras  are  more  erroneous  than  the  Julian,  and  it  is 
Different  obvious  that  the  absence  of  the  necessary  correc- 
eras.  tions  in  each,  must  give  rise  to  many  errors. 

Other  peculiarities  of  reckoning  add  further  to  our  diffi- 
culties. 

(a)*  Jewish  historians,  for  example,  speak  of  the  reign  of  a  king 
-..„  ,  which  is  continued  through  one  whole  year  and  parts  of 
modes  of  two  others  as  a  three  years'  reign.  It  may  be  two  years 
reckoning.      ^^^  ^.^^  months,  or  it  may  be  one  year  and  two  monthc. 

[h).  They  sometimes  set  down  the  principal  number,  the  odd,  or 
smaller  number,  being  omitted;  as  in  Judges  20.  35 :  see  ver.  46. 

(c).  As  sons  frequently  reigned  with  their  fathers  in  ancient 
monarchies,  the  time  of  the  reign  of  each  is  sometimes  made  to 
mclude  the  time  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  to  exclude  it. 

Thus  Jotham  is  said  to  have  reigned  sixteen  years,  2  Kings  15. 
3  3 ;  and  yet,  in  ver.  30,  mention  is  made  of  his  twentieth  year.  For 
four  years  he  seems  to  have  reigned  with  Uzziah,  who  was  a  leper, 
So  2  Kings  13.  I,  10:  2  Kings  24.  8,  compared  with  2  Chron.  36.  9. 

A  similar  principle  explains  Dan.  i.  i:  Jer.  25.  i:  Nebuchad- 
nezzar being  king  with  his  father  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged. 

This  peculiarity  of  reckoning  has  been  apphed,  with  great  advan- 
tage, to  explain  the  chronological  tables  of  Egypt  and  other  eastern 
jcountries. 

^d).  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  different  modes  of  reckoning 
are  adopted  in  reference  to  the  same  transaction. 

See  Gen.  15,  13  and  Gal.  3.  17;  Moses  speakmg  of  400  years 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  Exode;  Paul,  of  430  years  from  the* 
call  of  Abram  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  occurred  three  months 
after  the  Exode.    See  Exod.  12.  40. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  other  niunbers. 

In  Gen.  46.  26,  27,  it  is  said  that  all  the  souls  that  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt  (not  including  his  sons*  wives)  were  sixty-six,  or 
(adding  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons)  seventy.  In  Acts  7. 14,  it 
is  said  that  Joseph  sent  and  called  Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred> 
83venty-five  persons.  This  laat  includes  the  nine  wives  of  Jacob's 
sons  (for  Judah's  and  Simeon's  wives  were  dead,  and  Joseph's  was 
already  in  Egypt).  These  nine,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  make  the 
eeventy-five  mentioned  in  the  Acta.  These  passages  were  long 
mppoGod  to  involve  a  contrediction. 

L 
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Oomparing  Essra  3.  aad  Neh.  7.,  we  find  that  43,360  persons  re- 
turned £rom  Babylon^  of  whom  the  numbers  of  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
j^unin  and  Judah,  and  of  the  priests,  are  given.  The  numbers  in 
Nehemiah  amount  to  31,089;  in  Eznty  to  29,818.  Add  to  Nehe« 
miah's  number  494  names,  mentioned  only  in  Ezra;  and  to  Ezra's, 
1,765  names,  mentioned  only  in  Nehemiah,  the  results  agree — 
31,583.  The  difference,  10,777,  represents  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  other  tribes.  This  apparent  discrepancy  was  long 
regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  narrative. 

In  reference,  generally,  to  these  apparent  contradictions,  it  be- 
comes us  rather  to  suspect  our  own  ignorance  than  the  writer^s  acca- 
taoy.  No  passage  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  Ezek.  I3. 13, 
and  yet  it  was  literally  fulfilled:  Zed^dah  did  not  see  Babylon^ 
though  he  died  there. 

In  firaming  a  chronological  system,  two  rules  are  of  great 
Talue. 

1.  Ascertain  important  epochs,  and  reckon  onwards  or  up- 
Botefl  tut ,  wards  &om  them.  The  epoch  of  the  birth  of  our 
Jj^J^J  Lord  is  of  course  the  centre  point  of  all  modem 
<£raioiogy.  chronology,  and  of  much  of  ancient.  The  year  of 
the  .Council  at  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  deal^  of  Herod,  is  the  key 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Acts :  as  the  date  of  F^'s  conversion 
is  the  key  to  his  Epistles.  The  return  from  the  captivity,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  building 
of  the  first  temple,  are  all  (reckoning  upwards  from  A.  D.  i,) 
epochs  of  Old  Testament  History.  Clinton  in  diflferent  parts 
of  his  Fasti,  has  well  illustrated  this  rule. 

2,  Wherever  practicable,  test  chronological  conclusions  by 
astronomical  facts. 

The  Jewish  Passover,  for  example,  was  commenced  on  the 
day  preceding  that  on  which  the  moon  was  full,  between  the 
i8th  of  March,  and  the  i6th  of  April  As  the  moon  can  be 
eclipsed  only  at  the  full,  the  day  of  the  Passover  for  any  year, 
will  be  the  day  preceding  any  eclipse  that  occurs  between 
those  dates.  The  Passover  day,  was  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and 
reckoning  backwards,  we  ascertain  the  first  day  of  each  year. 
Fifty  dear  days  after  the  14th  of  Nisan  came  Pentecost :  and 
177  clear  days  from  the  full  of  the  moon  of  Nisan — six  luna- 
tions that  is—came  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  was  five  days  earlier,  the  loth  of  Tisri. 

Mr.  Qreswell  applies  this  rule  to  confirm  his  chronology. 
Supposing  the  date  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  to  be  April  gth. 
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30^  ▲.  D.,  he  reckons  that  an  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dion  mu8t 
have  occurred  August  ist,  45,  a.  d^  and  anothw  by  Pliny, 
April  soth^  59,  A.  D,"  Pingr^'s  tables,  based  on  astronomical 
calculations  show  that  eclipses  did,  in  fact,  take  place  on  these 
days. 

Kecorded  eclipses  may  be  found  in  Pingr6's  tables,  and  in 
Playfair's  Chronology.    See  also  Halesl  Chronology,  i.,  p.  74. 

Tables  have  also  been  framed  for  correcting  errors  conse- 
quent upon  the  difference  between  the  chronological  and 
astronomical  year. 

359.  V.  Many  of  the  aJlusions  and  expressions  of  Scripture 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  of  natural 
history. 

In  Psa.  91.  II,  for  example^  it  is  said  that  ''tiie  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm,"  and  the  habits  of  this  tree  beautifully  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  righteous.  The  palm  grows  not  in  the 
depths  of  tibe  forest,  ot  in  a  feriale  loam,  but  in  the  desert.  Its 
Terdure  ofben  springs  ai^)ar6utly  from  the  soorching  dust.  '*  It  is 
in  this  respect,"  says  Laborde,  ''as  a  friendly  lighthouse,  guiding 
the  traveller  to  the  spot  where  water  is  to  be  found."  The  tree  is 
remarkable  for  its  beattiy,  its  erect  aspiring  growth,  its  leai^  canopy, 
its  waving  plumes,  the  emblem  of  praise  in  all  ages.  Its  veiy 
foliage  is  the  symbol  of  joy  and  exultation.  It  never  fetdes,  and 
the  dust  never  settles  upon  it.  It  was  therefore  tynsted  into  the 
booths  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Lev.  33.  40),  was  borne  aloft  by 
the  multitude  that  accompanied  the  Meraiah  to  Jerusalem  (John 
12. 13),  and  it  is  represented  as  in  the  hands  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  7.  9).  For  usefulness,  the  tree  is  unrivalled.  Gibbon 
says  that  the  natives  of  Syria  speek  of  360  uses  to  which  the  palm 
is  applied.  Its  shade  refreshes  the  traveller.  Its  fruit  restores  his 
strength.  When  his  soul  fails  for  thirst,  it  announces  water.  Its 
stones  are  ground  for  his  camels.  Its  leaves  are  made  into  couches, 
its  boughs  into  fences  and  walls,  and  its  fibres  into  ropes  or  rigging. 
Its  best  frmt,  moreover,  is  borne  in  old  age;  the  finest  dates  being 
often  gathered  when  the  tree  has  reached  a  hundred  years.  It 
sends,  too,  from  the  same  root  a  large  number  of  suckers,  whieh,  in 
time,  form  a  forest  by  theu*  growth  (Judges  4. 5).  What  an  emblem 
of  the  righteous  in  the  desert  of  a  guilty  world!  It  is  not  uninstmo- 
tive  to  add  that  this  tree,  once  the  symbol  of  Palestine,  is  now  rarely 
Leenin  that  country.  See  Dr.  Hamilton's  Tracts— The  F&lm,  The  Cedar. 

*  Mr.  Oreswell's  reasonings  on  these  facts,  however,  are  not  very 
complete.  He  fedls  to  supply  the  links  which  connect  the  dates  6l 
the  eclipses  with  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
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Aixaiher  beautiful  tree  found  in  Palestine,  and  also  an  emblem  of 
the  ChriBtian,  lathe  cedar,  ''The  righteous  shall  grow  like  the 
cedar."  This  tree  strikes  its  roots  into  the  cloven  rock.  Like  the 
palm,  it  loves  the  water;  and  if  the  wells  near  which  it  grows  are 
dried,  it  withers,  or  ceases  to  grow.  As  its  roots  stretch  away  into 
the  mountain,  its  boughs  are  spread  abroad.  Like  the  palm,  it  is 
an  evei^green;  though  used  to  wintry  weather,  it  is  always  covered 
with  leaves.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  highly  aromatic,  and  the 
' '  smell  of  Lebanon"  has  become  a  proverb  for  fragrance.  The  cedar 
is  sound  to  the  very  core.  It  adorns  the  mountain's  brow,  and 
then  does  service  in  the  temple.  After  living  a  thousand  years, 
it  preserves  all  it  touches,  and  gives  beauty  to  the  lintels  and  ceiling 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  character  and  influence  of  a 
resolute  and  consistent  Christian! 

In  Deut.  32.  II,  God  is  said  to  have  taught  Israel  as  the  eagle 
trains  her  young.  When  the  eaglets  are  old  enough  to  fly,  she  stirs 
up  her  nest,  separates  its  parts,  and  compels  the  young  birds  to  fly 
to  some  neighbouring  crag;  she  then  flutters  over  them,  teaching 
them  to  move  their  wings  and  to  sustain  and  guide  themselves  by 
their  movements.  Finding  them  weary  or  unwilling,  she  spreads 
her  wings,  takes  her  brood  upon  her  back,  and  soars  with  them 
aloft.  In  order  to  exercise  their  strength,  she  then  shakes  them 
off;  and  when  she  perceives  that  their  pinions  flag,  or  that  an 
enemy  is  near,  she  darts  beneath  them  with  surprising  skill,  and  at 
once  restores  their  strength,  or  places  her  own  body  between  her 
young  and  the  danger  that  threatens  them.  The  eagle  is  the  only 
bird  endowed  with  this  instinct,  and  the  whole  of  her  procedure  is 
suggestive  of  instructive  lessons  in  relation  to  the  dealings  of  Qod. 
In  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church,  it 
is  found  that  He  weans  his  people  from  their  resting-place — ^in 
Egypt,  in  the  world,  and  in  their  own  righteousness — ^by  means  of 
^affliction:  He  stirs  up  the  nest.  By  the  example  of  good  men,  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  perfections,  by  the  life  and  character  of  his 
Son,  he  flutters  over  them;  whUe  his  promise  and  spirit  sustain 
their  hearts,  and  make  their  happiness  and  safety  as  sure  and  un- 
changing as  his  own. 

In  moimtainous  countries  like  Palestine,  the  ass,  or  mule,  was 
often  preferred  for  domestic  uses  even  to  the  horse.  Asses  are  con- 
sequently enumerated  among  the  riches  of  Abraham  and  Job,  Gen. 
12.  16:  Job  42.  13.  Mephibosheth,  the  grandson  of  Saul,  rode 
upon  an  ass;  as  did  Ahithophel,  the  prime  minister  of  David;  and 
&3  late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  the  services  of  this 
animal  were  required  by  the  wealthy.  The  Shunammite,  for  example, 
a  person  of  high  rank,  saddled  her  ass  and  rode  to  Carmel,  the 
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residence  of  Elisba,  2  Kings  4.  8^  24.  In  later  times,  however,  and 
even  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  paces  of  the  horse  began  to  be 
regarded  as  more  stately  and  noble.  Solomon  himself  introduced  a 
numerous  stud  of  the  finest  horses — horses  of  Arabia;  and  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  their  great  men  rode  for  the  most 
part  on  horses  or  mules.  It  soon  became,  therefore,  a  mark  of 
poverty  or  of  humility  to  appear  in  public  on  an  ass,  and  this  was 
the  impression  generally  prevalent  in  the  time  of  otir  Lord.  (CJom- 
pare  Zech.  9.  9  with  Matt.  21.  45). 

The  Hebrews  employed  both  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  ploughing  the 
ground,  Isa.  30.  24;  32.  20;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  yoke  them 
to  the  same  plough,  partly  because  of  theiu  unequal  step,  and  partly 
because  the  animals  never  associated  happily  together.  This  prohi- 
bition was  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  the  impropriety  of  an  inter- 
course between  Christians  and  idolaters  in  social  and  religious  life; 
but  it  was  also  intended  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly,  to  protect 
the  animals  from  cruel  treatment. 

Issachar  is  compared  to  an  ass;  and  vigour  and  bodily  strength 
are  suggested  by  the  comparison.  It  is  said  also  that  he  should 
bow  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  prefer  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the 
difficult  issues  of  war,  and  inglorious  ease  to  just  freedom,  Qen,  49. 
14:  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  that  tribe,  who  submitted 
successively  to  the  Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Canaanites  on  the  oth«i. 

The  tail  of  the  Syrian  sTieep  is  much  larger  than  in  other  breeds. 
In  a  sheep  weighing  seventy  pounds,  the  tail  will  often  weigh 
fifteen ;  and  it  is  deemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 
Hence,  in  the  religious  ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  the  priest  is  com- 
mianded  to  take  the  ram  and  the  tail  (or  the  rump,  as  it  is  called  in 
our  version.  Lev.  3.  9),  and  present  them  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
Both  were  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  to  indicate  the  completeness 
and  the  value  of  the  offering  .  .  .  In  its  domesticated  state,  the  sheep 
is  a  weak  and  defenceless  animal.  It  is  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  shepherd  both  for  protection  and  support.  To  the  disposition 
of  these  animals  to  wander  from  the  fold,  and  thus  to  abandon 
themselves  (in  a  country  like  Judsea)  to  destruction,  there  are  many 
touching  allusions  in  Soipture,  Psa.  119.  176 :  Isa.  53*  6.  .  .  .  The 
eastern  shepherd  calls  his  sheep,  and  they  recognise  his  voice  and 
follow  him.  His  care  of  them,  and  their  security  under  his  pro- 
tection, are  beautifully  set  forth  in  John  10.  it.  It  is  plain  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  habits  is  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
Imagery  of  Scripture. 

The  lion  is  remarkable  for  courage  and  strength.  If  he  retreats 
from  an  enemy,  he  retreats  with  his  face  towards  him.    After  he 
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has  kUkd  his  victim,  ke  t«ara  it  in  pieoos,  aa4.  devoum  .c  mth  the 
utmoBt  greedinosB,  Fsa.  17. 12:  Hos.  13.  8.  The  young  lion  sub- 
gists  aooording  to  anoi^it  nsturalists,  by  hunting,  and  seldom  quits 
the  deserts;  bat  when  he  has  grown  old  he  visits  more  frequented 
pkcee,  and  becomes  more  dangerous  to  man.  This  fact  e:q>lains  the 
language  of  Qod  by  Hosea.  **  I  will  be  unto  JBphraim  (or  the  ten 
tribes,)  as  a  great  (or  old)  lion/'  most  therefore  to  be  dreaded; 
^*  and  to  the  house  of  JudiJi  as  a  young  lion,"  Chap.  5. 14.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  prophecy,  Ephraim  was  driven  into  a  distant 
land,  where  thSs  ^ibe  suffered  a  protracted  exile,  while  Jadah  re- 
tained its  position  for  133  years  longer,  and  was  then  carried  into 
captivity  for  the  shorter  term  of  seventy  years.  .  •  •  One  of  the 
ooverts  of  this  animal  was  in  the  low  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jordan,  which,  like  the  Nile,  overflows  its  banks  every  spring. 
At  that,  season,  thei^fore,  the  coverts  were  laid  under  water,  and 
the  wild  beasts  were  all  driven  to  the  hills,  where  they  often  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  Jer.  49.  19.  '*  Like  a  Hon  from  the  swellings 
0f  Jordan,*'  thus  became  a  proverb  in  Judsea,  which  comparatively 
recent  discovery  has  enabled  us  to  understand.  The  eneigy  of  the 
gospel  in  stoiUng  terror  into  title  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  and  in 
imparting  comfort  to  the  church,  is  compared  to  the  roarir^  of  the 
lion,  Joel  3.  16.  The  savage  disposition  of  the  lion  is  sometimes 
ref(»red  to,  and  then  always  in  a  bad  sense.  In  i  Pet.  5.  8,  Satan 
is  compared  to  a  lion,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  generally  are 
r^tresented  under  the  same  name,  Isa.  5.  39. 

Ifany  other  ezpresiraons  and  figures  are  borrowed  from  natural 
history.  The  "  oil "  of  i^  olive  berry  soothes  pain,  and  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  body  agadnst  noxK>us  ezhalati(»is,  promotes  health. 
It  was  thought  peculiarly  successful  in  connteracting  the  effect  of 
^iflon,  and  henee  it  is  often  used  to  describe  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  Its  medicinal  properties  (See  James  5.)  xoade  it  of  great 
commercial  value  :  hence  it  is  said,  that  "he  that  loveth  oil,  shall 
not  be  rich." 

Ilie  *'  myrrh  "  and  **  balm  "  (or  balsam)  of  the  East  are  stroi^ly 
aromatic  gums,  which  flow  q>ontaneou8ly,  or  by  means  of  incision 
from  the  trees,  and  were  in  great  request  as  articles  of  oommeree. 
^The  balm  of  Qilead,  Jer.  8.  23,  was  deemed  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine, and  the  expression  is  often  used  figuratively  to  indicate  any 
great  remedy  or  rest<»rative. 

The  haMts  of  the  ant,  of  the  locust,  of  the  cam^,  <^  the  dcve, 
40*0  all  interesting,  but  i^ey  are  generally  sufficiently  known,  or  are 
refeired  to  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  Scriptoras  themselves. 

360.  Sifieo  the  Eo^liflh  Bible  waa  oompleted,  our  kaowledc^e 
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of  eastern  botany,  especially,  lias  largely  increased,  and  as  tho 
force  of  the  imagery  of  Scripture  frequently  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  plants  which  are  named,  we  append  a  table 
of  all  the  plants  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  with  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  will  enable  the  reader  to  identify  them.  In  some 
instances,  the  results  are  rather  conjectural  than  certainly  ao- 
curate,  but  these  are  few,  and  even  in  these,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  rwiderings  proposed.  The 
table  is  drawn  up  &cHn  various  documents,  and  chiefly  from 
the  very  elaborate  articles  on  this  subject^  prepared  by  Dr. 
Eoyle,  for  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopsedia. 

AlmondiB  the  name  of  two  trees  mentioiiedin  Scripture;  the  one,  Lu^ 
translated  ''hazel/'  Gen.  30.  37,  is  the  wild  almond  (Boch. 
Jer.  Boseom.),  and  the  other,  Shaked,  the  cultivated  almond. 
The  flowers  are  like  the  bloom  of  the  apple-tree,  at  first  rose- 
coloured,  and  then  white.  It  is  hence  a  symbol  of  old  age, 
Eccl.  12.  5,  and  from  its  early  blossoming,  of  any  sudden 
interposition,  Jer.  i.  11:  Nimib.  17.  8:  Gen.  43,  11. 
Almug,  or  Algum,  is  not  known.  Sandal  wood,  which  is  yellow  or 
white,  and  fragrant,  answers  the  description  given  in  i  Kinga 
10.  zi,  12.  The  name  given  in  2  Chron.  2.  8,  is  probably  an 
error  of  tho  transcribers,  see  i  Kings  10.  11,  and  2  Chron.  9. 
10,  II. 
Aloes,  properly  Hgn-aloes,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  aloe,  which  emits  no  agreeable  odour,  see  Psa.  45.  8: 
Numb.  24.  6.  This  tree  is  still  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
AghH,  and  in  Europe  as  the  Eagle-tree  (Aqmlaria),  The  wood 
is  highly  odoriferous,  and  the  tree  is  said  in  Eastern  tradition 
to  have  been  one  of  the  trees  of  Paradise.  The  wood  was  very 
costly,  and  was  used  to  impart  fragrance  to  the  linen  in  which 
dead  bodies  were  wrapped,  John  19.  40.  Heb.  Ahalim. 
Anise,  or  Dill,  occurs  only  in  Matt.  23  (eLm^ov),  It  is  an  herb  of 
small  value.  Its  seeds  are  aromatic  and  carmioative,  yielding 
an  oil  much  used  in  flatulency. 
Apple  of  Scripture,  is  probably  the  quince,  which  is  in  the  East 
more  highly  scented,  and  much  sweeter  than  in  Europe  (Cels. 
Kay,)  or  it  may  be  the  citron,  a  rich  golden-coloured  fruit, 
Prov.  25.  11:  Joel  1. 12:  Cant.  2.  3,  5:  7.  8.  Heb.  Tappuach, 
Bay-iree  occurs  only  in  Psa.  37.  35,  and  is  the  laurus  nobilis,  all 

evergreen  with  an  agreeable  spicy  odour.    Heb.  Ezrach. 
Bean  occurs  in  2  Sam.  17.  28:  Eze.  4.  9,  and  is  rightly  translated. 
There  are  various  species,  bat  not  widely  different  from  each 
other.    Heb.  Pol. 
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Box-tree  of  the  East,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe^  though  in  tho 
East  it  grows  wild  and  large,  Isa.  41. 19 :  60. 13.  It  is  specially 
adapted  to  mountainous  districts,  and  a  calcareous  limestone 
soil,  like  Lebanon.  Heb.  Teashur. 
liners. — ^The  thorny  plants  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous,  and 
Rabbinical  writers  say,  that  as  many  as  twenty-two  words  are 
used  in  Scripture  to  express  this  species.  The  particular  plants 
indicated  by  these  words  are  generally  not  known,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  thorny  and  useless. 

Brier,  D^ip')5»  Barkanim,  Judg.  8.  7, 16,  some  thorny  prickly 
plant  Rosen,  translates  *' flails,"  plT\,  CHiedek,  Prov.  15. 
19,  "  thorns,"  and  Mic.  7.  4,  "a  brier,"  a  species  of  night- 
^  shade,  Solanum  spinosum  (Royle). 

Ez.  28.  24:  1Q*}D,  Isa.  55.  13:  TDI^,  Isa.  32.  13;  and 
everywhere  else  in  Isa.,  except  55.  13;  thorny  plants  not 
now  known.    Heb.  Sillon:  Sirpad:  Shamir. 
Bramble,  Judg.  9.  14,  15,  etc.,  ^^t5,  properly  thorns,  which 

see  :  nin,  thorn  or  thistle,  which  see. 
Ilettle,  Prov.  24.  31:  Job  30.  7:  Zeph.  2.  9,  7^'nn,  Charul. 
Royle  thinks  wild  mustard.  It  is  destructive  to  other 
vegetation;  common  to  the  East,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Chardul,  or  in  English,  Curlock,  The  nettle  is  probably 
the  plant  mentioned  in  Isa.  34,  13:  Ho«.  9.  6:  Prov. 
?4.  31  (fi^lSp.,  Kimmosh),  where  it  is  so  translated. 
Bush  (njp,  fiaras),  Exod.  3.  2:  Deut,  33.  16.  The  Greek 
word  means  bramble:  and  the  Eubris  sanctus  is  common 
in  Palestine.  Pococke  thinks  the  hawthorn  the  more  pro- 
bable. Heb.  Sene. 
Thistles  (yVTf)>  ^^^*  3*  ^^f  r^ifioXag  in  ixx  and  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt.  7.  16:  Heb.  6.  8;  a  common  prickly  plant, 
spreading  over  the  ground.  Tribulus  (Hin),  probably  a 
thorn-bush.  Job  41.  2:  Prov.  26.  9:  Isa.  34,  13. 
noims,  a  general  name,  p^H,  HIH,  J**^p,  J*^Vg5,  n^K',  D^?K^ 
(pricks,)  D^Tp,  D^JV.  Gr.  <K»«»^«  in  the  lxx,  and  in 
Matt.  7.  i6:  13.  7,  22:  27.  27:  John  19.  2,  5.  All  these 
words  are  translated  thorns,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
terms  to  lead  to  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  species  tc 
which  they  refer:  another  name  is  ^C^,  Atad,  Judg.  9. 
14,  15 :  Psa.  58.  9,  translated  "  bramble,"  probably  a  kind 
of  buckthorn.  It  puts  forth  long,  slender,  thomed  switches, 
and  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  thorn  with  which 
Christ  was  crowned,  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi, 
Thorns,  thistles,  and  brambles,  are  to  this  day  very  numeroua 
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in  Palestine.  The  common  bramble  and  the  holy  bramble 
(Mubris  sanctus),  abound:  and  thistles  cover  large  tracts  of 
groimd,  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  size;  among  others,  travellers 
mention  the  white  Syrian  thistle,  with  the  Egyptian  or  purple 
variety,  and  the  musk-scented  thistle  (Ccardims  mollis.) 

Calamus  or  Sweet  Cane,  Exod.  30.  23:  C^t.  4.  14:  Eze.  27.  19: 
Isa.  43.  24:  Jer.  6.  20.  This  plant  is  found  in  Asia  and  Egy^jt. 
though  the  most  fragrant  are  said  in  Jer.  to  come  from  a  fai 
country.  Dr.  Boyle  thinks  that  a  species  found  in  the  Himalayas 
(and  which  he  calls  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticus),  be&t 
answers  the  description  of  Scripture.  It  was  one  of  the  ingre 
dients  of  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Sanctuary.    Heb.  Eana. 

Camphtne,  old  English  for  Camphor,  is  probably  the  Alhenna  (Gt. 
Kupros),  of  the  East :  a  very  fragrant  shrub,  with  flowers 
growing  like  those  of  the  lilac.  The  leaves  form  a  powder  used 
for  dying  the  nails  and  eyebrows, — ^both  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Cant.  I.  14:  4.  13.    Heb.  Eopher. 

Cassia,  Exod.  30.  24:  Eze.  27.  19,  an  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon. 
The  bark  yields  an  essential  oil,  less  aromatic  than  cinnamon, 
but  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  a  more  pungent  taste.  Heb. 
Kida. 

Cedar,  the  name  probably  of  the  pine-tribe  of  trees,  and  especially 
of  the  noblest  of  the  tribe,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Hebrew 
word  waa  probably  used  with  the  same  extent  as  the  English, 
hence  we  have  the  red,  or  pencil  cedar,  which  is  a  Juniper, 
and  indeed  the  cedar  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  14.  4,  6,)  was 
probably  a  Juniper,  which  tree  is  common  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai.    Heb.  Erez. 

Chesnut-tree,  Gen.  30.  37:  Eze.  31.  8,  probably  the  plane,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  pf  trees.  Those  of  Assyria  were  especially 
fine,  see  Eze.  31. 

Cinnamm,  Ex.  30,  23:  Pro  v.  7.  17:  Cant.  4.  14:  Rev.  18.  13,  the 
bark  of  the  laums  kinnamomum*  The  plant  is  found  in  Lidia 
and  China;  but  the  best  kind  is  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

Cookie,  Job  31.  40,  perhaps  the  English  plant  so  called:  but  more 
probably  a  species  of  night-shade  {Solanum  nigrvstn),  or  Aconite. 
The  plural  of  this  word  is  translated  "wild  grapes,"  Isa. 
5.  2:  the  nightshade  referred  to  grows  largely  in  the  Eaet^ 
and  the  Arabic  name  resembles  the  Hebrew.  The  fruit  is  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous.    Heb.  Beushim. 

Coriander,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  yielding  a  fruit  (called  seed),  the- 
size  of  a  pepper-corn,  globular  and  greyish.  It  is  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  Essex.  The  fruit 
is  used  by  distillers,  etc.,  as  a  good  stomachic,  Exod.  iC,  31; 
Ifumb.  II.  7.    Heb.  Gfad. 

l3 
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Qucmober,  Nuuolfc  ii.  5:  Issl  i.  B;  righitiy  tEaaslatocL  The  j^ant  ia 
called  Eissa  by  the  AraU,  and  ia  aztraslTely  cultivated  in  the 
East.    Heb.  Kiflhiiim, 

Desire^  Eecl.  ix.  5.  The  word  10  trazuAatod  10  generally  regarded 
as  the  Ca|>er  plaitt  (see  a  Sam.  19.  34*  ISt)  which  yields  a 
pungent  pickle,  stimulating  to  tiie  appetite.  The  fiower-buds, 
and  in  some  species  the  tmripe  pod«  in  others  the  berry,  are 
used  for  this  purpose.   Heb.  Ebiyoaa. 

Dovss-Dung,  2  Kings  6.  25,  is  probably  the  chick-pea,  a  vetoh  com- 
mon in  the  East.  The  same  name  is  still  applied  in  Arabic  to 
the  dung  of  pigeons,  and  to  these  peas  (Bochart,  Taylor).  Some 
suppose  that  the  root  of  a  wild-flower,  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
is  the  article  here  mentioned.    Heb.  I>ildLycmim. 

Ebony,  Eze.  27. 15,  wood  greatly  prused  for  its  colour  and  hardness. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  a  date^tree,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Ceylcoi.  Heb. 
Hobhnim. 

Fig-tree,  Arab,  teen :  psroperly  translated:  a  natbe  of  the  East; 
with  broad  shady  IsaTes  (i  Sings  4.  25).  Tlie  fig  sprouts  at 
the  ywvbX  equinox,  and  ^^ekLs  three  crops  of  firuit.  The 
first  ripening  about  the  end  of  June,  having  a  fine  flavour,  and 
gemn^j  eat^  green  (Jer.  24.  2).  The  oi^n  are  often  pre- 
served in  masses  or  cakes,  x  Sam.  25. 18,  etc.    Heb.  Teena. 

FiT'iree  (}t^\^,  B^*osh>,  is  frequently  menti<»ied  in  Scripture, 
3  Sam.  €,  5  :  Cant.  1. 17,  etc.,  and  probably  includes  Tarioua 
trees  of  the  fone  tribe.  S(nue  ragard  the  eypress  and  juniper  as 
the  true  representatiYes  of  Berodi;  others  the  cedar,  and  others 
the  common  pine.  All  are  found  in  Palestine;  and  as  cedar  and 
fir  constantly  occur  together  in  Scripture^  they  probably  in- 
clude the  whole  genus. 

Flax  (nJft^B,  Pishta,  once  translated  tow,  Isa.  43,  17,  more  pro- 
perlyawick):  tiieconnnto  plant,  flo  called,  used  to  make  linen, 
cord,  and  tordies;  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Or.  Xmy,  Matt.  12.  2a 

fi^,  Shesh,  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  was  probably  the 
iiamp  plants  in  Arabic  husheesh,  yielding  an  intoxicating  drink 
(valence  assasdn),  now  known  as  the  hang  of  the  East.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  Persia,  Europe,  and  India. 

Two  other  vnwdi  are  translated  lin^i  in  the  English  version, 
*li.  Bad;  pa,  Butz,  the  fMin«p  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch, 
etc,  and  is  probably  the  linen  made  from  flax;  the  latter  is 
used  only  in  Chron.  and  the  Prophets,  and  is  probably  cotton 
clotiiy  a  product  not  mentioned  till  after  tiie  captivity:  it  u 
generally  tnmslated  fine  linen,  and  was  probably  of  finer  fibre 
than  the  flax.    The  /2tfrr«f  of  the  Kew  Testament  vras  proba« 
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lily  linen.  In  the  lxx^  ^9&&os  tnttislates  botli  wordB.  Tho 
vord  coUon  does  not  occur  in  Scripture^  but  the  Hebrew  name 
(Karpas),  is  found  in  Esth.  i.  6,  where  it  is  translated  green. 
The  cot^n  plant  seems  not  to  hftYC  been  known  in  Palestine, 
before  the  captivity.  The  cotton  l»  the  lining  of  the  seed 
pods,  imd  is  gathered  by  hand,  as  i^pods  ripen  and  burst. 

Flag  (translated  meadow,  in  Qen.  41.  2,  la).  Job  8.  11,  probably 
any  green  herbaceous  plants  of  Inzoiiant  growth.    Heb.  Achu. 

FHches,  i.e.,  vetohes,  occurs  only  in  Isa.  18.  35,  37,  and  is  probably 
a  species  of  Nigella.  The  seeds  are  black,  ttnd  are  used  in  the 
East,  like  oarraway  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  importing  to  food 
an  aromatic,  acrid  taste.     Heb.  Eetzach. 

GaXbcamm,  Ex.  30.  34  only,  a  very  powerful  and  not  very  fragrant 
gum,  einided  by  a  sfarab  belonging  to  the  fEunily  of  Umbel- 
Eferso  {B^ixm  Galhamiin),    It  was  used  in  preparing  incense. 

Garlick,  Nnmb.  11.  5  only.  This  plant  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Eschalot,  or  Shalot,  and  is  common  in  Europe  (AUiian  Esco' 
Icniumj  i,  e.,  of  Ascalon).  Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  supplied 
in  large  quantities  to  tiie  labourers  ^gaged  in  the  erection  of 
the  Pyramids.    Heb.  Shum. 

Gopher  is  mentioned  only  in  G^n.  6.  14.  Probably  a  tree  of  the 
jane  tribe,  perhaps  Cypress  (Bochart,  Celsius),  whidi  is  very 
abundant  in  Assyria.     Heb.  Gopher. 

Gwrd,  Jonah  4.  6-10,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Palma 
Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant.  It  is  of  v^  ra^d  growth,  with 
Inroad  palmate  leaves,  and  ^ring,  especially  when  young,  an 
ample  shade.    The  oU  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree. 

Gwtrd,  Wild,  1  Kings  4.  39.  The  wild  cucumber,  whose  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  vine,  but  of  a  poisonous  quality  and  bitter 
taste.    Heb.  Eikayon  and  Pakuoth. 

Hemlock,  Hos.  10. 4:  Amos  6.  12,  translated  "gall "  in  Deut,  39. 18 : 
Lam.  3.  19.  TremelUus  and  Celsius  regard  hemlodk  as  the 
true  meaning :  others  think  it  a  genml  name  for  any  bitter 
herb  (Royle).    Heb.  Bosh. 

Hyssop,  Exod.  12.  22,  etc.,  either  daijoram,  a  small  shrub,  its  leaves 
covered  with  sofb  woolly  down,  adapted  to  retain  fluid;  or  the 
thorny  caper  (Royle),  which  grows  wild  in  Syzia>  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  detergent  properties.    Arab.  Asaf.    Heb.  En>v. 

Hvuhs  (xtf&rm),  Luke  15,  the  pods  (probably)  of  the  Carob-tree,  a 
tree  which  is  called  St.  John's  Tree,  is  of  middle  size,  the  fruit 
consisting  of  flat  pods,  six  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad. 
Th0  seeds  are  hard,  bitter,  and  useless,  but  the  pods  are  used 
Ibr  feeding  swine.  The  tree  is  common  in  Spain,  aaid  its  pods 
were  th/^  cMef  food  of  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  there 
in  Siif  i8za. 
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Jumper,  i  Kinga  19.  4,  5:  Job  30.  4:  F^  i30.  4;  ib  probaUy  the 
%>aiiish  broom.  The  wood  of  this  tree  bums  with  a  remarkably 
light  flame,  giving  out  great  heat:  hence  coals  of  jmiiper  in 
Psa.  120.     This  fact  Is  noticed  by  yarioos  Eastern  traYellers. 

Leeks  (TVn,  «'^«r«»),  Numb.  ir.  5.  The  word  so  translated,  is  ren« 
dered  grass,  i  Kings  18.  5:  herb.  Job  8.  12:  and  hay,  Proy. 
27.  25.  It  properly  means  anything  green.  Bat  it  is  trans- 
lated leeks  in  these  passages  by  most  of  the  yersions;  and  the 
plant  has  been  known  (and  indeed  worshipped),  in  Egypt  from 
yery  early  times. 

Lmtiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  from  a  small  annual,  and  used  for  making 
soups  and  pottage.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  chocolate  (reddish- 
brown),  and  is  compared  by  Pliny  to  the  colour  of  the  reddish, 
sand  aroimd  the  pyramids.  Wilkinson  (Anct.  Egypt),  has 
giyen  a  picture  of  Lentile-pottage  making,  taken  &om  an 
ancient  slab.  Gen.  25,  34:  2  Sam.  17.  28.    Heb.  Adashim. 

Lily,  this  word  is  probably  applicable  to  seyeral  plants  common  in 
Palestine.  In  most  passages  of  Scripture  where  tiie  word  ia 
used,  there  is  reference  to  the  lotus,  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile. 
This  species  was  eaten  as  food:  the  roots,  stalks,  and  seeds  are 
all  yery  grateful,  both  fresh  and  dried.  Hence  the  allusion  to 
feeding  among  lilies.  The  "  nly  of  the  yalley,"  t.  e,,  of  the 
water-courses,  belongs  also  to  this  species.  Cant.  2.  2,  16:  4.  5, 
etc.  The  flower  was  worn  on  festiye  occasions,  and  formed  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  i  Kings  7.  19.  Heb.  Shushan. 
The  lily  of  the  New  Testament  Qcfivn),  is  the  scarlet  marta- 
gon  lily  {LiU  Chalcedonium),  a  stately  turljan-like  flower.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  when  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
probably  deliyered,  and  is  indigenous  throughout  Qalilee  It 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  "lily  of  the  field," 
Matt.  6.  28. 

Mallows,  only  in  Job  30.  4,  is  probably  what  we  understand  by  the 
name.  It  is  still  used  by  the  poor  as  a  common  dish.  Others 
suppose  that  a  kind  of  salt- wort  (prache),  is  meant  j  so  Bodiart 
and  Dr.  M.  Good.    Heb.  Malluach. 

Mandrakes,  Gen.  30,  14. 16:  Cant,  7, 13,  Atropa  Mandragora,  a  plant 
like  lettuce  in  size  and  shape,  but  of  dark  green  leayes.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  ripens  in  wheat-harvest 
(May).    It  is  noted  for  its  exhilarating  and  genial  yirtues. 

Melon,  Nimib«  11.  5.  The  gourd  tribe,  to  which  cucumbers  and 
melons  belong,  are  great  fayourites  in  the  East,  and  abound  in 
Egypt  and  India,  There  are  different  kinds, — ^the  Egyptian 
(fiuciJimis  Chate),  the  common  water-melon,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  probably  included  in  the  Scripture  name.  Heb.  Abattichim. 
^tlktf  Esse,  4.  9|  the  panicum  tnHiaceum  of  botanists,  a  small  graiu; 
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sometimes  cultiyated  in  England  for  feeding  poultry,  and 
grown  throughout  the  East.  It  is  used  for  food  in  Persia,  and 
in  India.  Heb.  Dochan* 
Mulberry,  in  the  New  Testament  ^camtW-tree,  Luke  17.  6,  (very 
different  from  the  Sycomore,  which  is  a  kind  of  fig),  is  the 
mulberry  of  Europe,  very  common  in  Palestine.  The  word 
translated  mulberry  in  3  Sam.  5.  33,  34:  i  Chr.  14. 14,  15,  pro- 
bably means  poplar.  The  rustling  of  its  leaves  answers  the  des- 
cription given  in  these  passages.  The  same  word  occurs  in 
Psa.  84.  6,  and  is  there  regarded  as  a  proper  name  (Baca),  but 
most  of  the  versions  translate  it  ''  weeping:"  Valley  of  Baca 
equalling  ''vale  of  tears." 
Mustard  (Xivctv-i),  is  either  a  species  of  the  plant  known  in  England 
imder  this  name,  which  has  one  of  the  smallest  seeds,  and  is 
itself  among  the  tallest  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  the  Salvadora 
Fersioa,  a  shrub  or  tree,  whose  seeds  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  mustard  (Boyle,  Irby). 
Myrrh,  is  the  representative  of  two  words  in  Habrsw,  of  which  the 
first  ("lb  ^fivpa),  is  properly  translated,  Exod.  30.  23  :  Psa.  AS* 
8,  etc.:  Mark  15.  23,  36.  It  is  a  gum  exuded  by  the  BcUsaino' 
dendron  Myrrha,  and  other  plants.  It  is  highly  aromatic  and 
medicinal,  and  moderately  stimulating.  The  Greeks  used  it  to 
drug  their  wine.    The  shmb  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 

n2^3,  Bedolach,  Gen.  2.  la :  Numb.  11,  7,  is  probably  a 
gum,  still  known  as  bdellium.  The  gum  exudes  from  more 
than  one  tree,  and  is  found  in  both  India  and  Africa. 

tyh,  Lot,  is  properly  labdanum.  It  is  a  gum  exuded  by  the 
Cistus,  and  is  now  used  chiefly  in  fumigation,  Gten.  37,  35: 
43.  IT.    Other  similar  gums  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are 

Balm  (^}t).  Gen.  37,  25:  Jer.  8.  22,  It  is  probably  the 
balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead  (the  Hebrew  of  which  word,  however^ 
D^3,  is  generally  translated  spice,  or  sweet  odours).  This  tree 
is  common  in  Arabia  and  AfHca.  The  gum  is  obtained  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  highly  aromatic  and  medicinal. 

Frankincense  (HJI^^),  is  a  gum  taken  from  a  species  of  Storax, 
and  is  highly  fragrant.  It  was  employed  chiefly  for  ftimigation, 
and  was  largely  tised  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  prayer.  Lev,  2,  i:  P^a.  145.  i,  2: 
Kev.  8.  3,  4.    Heb.  Lebona. 

Sptcery  (nte3).  Gen.  37,  25:  43,  11,  is  a  kind  of  gum,  per- 
haps taken  from  the  tragaounth  tree.    Heb.  Neooth. 

Stacte  (t|^J)>  occurs  only  in  Exod.  30.  34,  and  is  another 
gum,  not  now  certainly  known.  Celsius  thixJto  it  an  inferioi 
kind  of  myrrh.    Heb.  Neteplu 
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Myrtle  grows  wUd  in  PaleBtiM,  and  reaches  tiie  hei^^t  of  twenty 
feet.  ItB  leavts  are  daik  and  glow^,  and  ita  white  flowen 
highly  aromatic.  Its  branches  were  ised  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Neh.  8.  15:  Isa.  41. 17-19.    Heb.  Hadas. 

Nard,  Mark  14.  3  (y&  ^'^  translated  fip&enard  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), the  plant  jyordbitogftyt  Jatammsi,  torn  which  a  deli- 
dons  and  costly  peifiune  is  made.  The  root  and  the  leayes 
that  gr«w  out  of  it  hare  tibe  appearance  of  spikes,  henoe  the 
name  (stai^yB  s=  spike).  Cant.  z.  is:  4*  i3«  Z4:  John  Z2.  3. 

N^  is  the  translation  of  two  Hebrew  words. 

&^)D1,  Botnin^  Qen.  43.  11,  the  pittaeki(Mwt  tree,  well 
known  in  Syria  and  India^  but  not  in  Egypt,  and  t)^^,  l^z, 
the  wxlnvt-trve,  iMch  is  called  in  Pars,  and  Arab,  '*'gou«,** 
Cant.  a. 

Oak  iffpig),  Gen.  35-  8:  Isa.  2.  13:  6.  13:  44.  14:  Eze.  27.  6: 
Hos.  4.  13 :  Amos  2.  9:  Zecb.  11,  2.  In  other  passages  where 
the  word  *'  oak  "  is  found,  tbe  word  ougbt  to  be  turpentine-tree 
(see  teil,)  The  oak  is  not  common  in  Palestine,  nor  is  the 
English  oak  (Q.  robur),  found  there.  Oaks  of  Bae^han  are  still 
of  lai*ge  size;  but  they  are  chiefiy  either  the  evergreen  oak 
(Q.  ilex),  the  prickly-cupped  oak  (C.  Valonia),  or  the  Eermes 
OEkk  (see  Scarlet  Oak),    Heb.  Allon. 

(Hive,  an  eyergreen,  common  from  Italy  to  Caubul.  The  uniipe 
firuit  is  preserred  in  a  solution  of  salt,  and  is  luied  at  desserts; 
when  ripe,  it  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  yields  an  oil  of  peculiar 
purity  and  value.  3Both  tiie  oil  and  the  ^e  were  used  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  In  Judssa  it  was  an  emblem  oi  prosperity, 
Psa.  52*  8,  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  an  emblem  of  peace. 

The  wild  olive,  (fiom.  11.  17,  24),  was  probably  a  wild 
species  of  the  Oka  EuropcBa,  It  was  a  common  mode  of  graft- 
ing in  Italy,  to  insert  a  branch  of  the  wild  olive  on  the  stock  of 
the  cultivated  plant  {Columella).    Heb.  Zaith. 

Onion,  a  plant  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  East.  In  hot 
climates  it  loses  its  acrid  taste,  and  is  highly  agreeable  and 
nutritious.  Numb.  11.  5.    Heb.  BetzaL 

Palm,  or  date-tree,  Arab,  tamr,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  eastern 
trees,  Exod.  15.  27.  It  flourished  especially  in  the  valley  of 
Jordan  (hence  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palm-trees)  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Syria  (Tamar  =  Palmyra).  It  was  considered 
characteristic  of  Judsea,  being  first  met  with  there  by  nations 
travelling  southward  from  Europe.    Heb.  Taman. 

V<ymegranate  ("  grained-apple  ")>  a  tree  of  great  value  in  hot 
cHmates.  Its  fruit  is  globular,  and  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
apple.  The  interior  contains  a  quantity  of  purple  or  rosy  seeds, 
with  a  sweet  juice,  of  a  slightly  acid  taste*  i  Sam.  14.  a.    The 
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troe  is  not  uniike  tbe  common  hsmfihom,  bat  larger  It  la 
euItivBted  in  Nortli  AMcft  and  througliout  Asia^  Hag.  3.  19: 
Deut.  8.  8:  Cant.  8.  2:  Joel  i.  zi.    Heb.  Eimmon. 

Carved  pomfigranafces  were  placed  on  iibe  eai^taLs  of  the 
colunmA  o£  the  temple. 

Fcplar,  Qea,  30.  57:  Hos.  4. 13,  i»  eatber  the  Tt^iitd  poplar  or  the 
storaz-tree.  The  latter  yields  the  fragrant  veiin  of  frankincense. 
Kthw  tree  answers  tbe  description  giyen  in  Qenesis  and  Hosea. 
In  the  former^  the  i«zx  translate  storaz,  and  in  the  latter^ 
poplar.  The  version  of  Oenesis  is  tiie  more  ancient  and 
authoritaiive.    Heb.  libna. 

See^,  ot  the  East^  is  a  tall,  grassy  plant,  oonsisting  of  a  long, 
hollow-jointed  stem,  with  sharp-catting  leaves.  The  plant 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  places,  z  Kings  14. 
Z5:  Job  40.  2z:  Isa.  Z9.  ^,  7:  36.  6:  Ez.  40.  5:  Matt.  zz.  j, 
and  was  used  for  measuring,  fishing,  walking,  etc. 

A  small  kind  was  used  for  writing,  3  John  13.  This  reed  is 
very  abundant  in  the  marshes  between  the  TigtiB  and  the 
Euphrates.    Heb.  Kane. 

Rose,  Cant.  2.  z :  Isa.  35.  z.  Though  the  rose  was  known  in  Syria, 
and  one  species  (the  I>E»nask  rose)  takes  its  name  from  Damascus^ 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  word  so  translated  being 
(as  its  name  implies)  a  bulbous-rooted  phmt.  It  is  probably 
the  Narcissus,  which  is  fouzkd  throughout  Byim,  and  is  both 
very  fragrant  and  beautiful.     Heb.  Chavatzeleth. 

Bue,  only  in  Luke  li.  42,  is  the  common  garden-plant  so  called. 
Its  leaves  emit  a  strong  and  bitter  odour,  and  were  formerly 
used  medicidi&lly. 

Bu^,  Isa.  9.  Z4y  translated  al9o  ''  hook,"  Job  4Z.  2 :  and  bulrush, 
Isa.  58.  5,  ought  to  be  translated  r^ed,  or  rush,  in  all  these 
passages,  t^l^l,  (Gk»ne,)  translated,  also,  bulrush,  Ezod.  2.  3 : 
Isa.  3$,  7:  z8.  2,  is  the  Egyptian |)ap^ru5,  which  belongs  to  the 
tribe,  not  of  rushes,  but  of  sedges.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  stem  is  triangular,  and  without  leaves,  but,  is 
adorned  with  a  laige,  flocculeait,  bui^y  top.  The  plant  was 
used  for  making  boats,  sails,  mats,  and  ropes;  the  stem  itseL 
yielding  the  cel^nrated  pi^>er  of  Egypt.  The  plant  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Kile,  near  Babylon,  and  in  In^.    Heb.  Agmon. 

Saffron,  MfUo§,  part  of  the  yellow  ca^ocfos,  Cant.  4.  Z4.  The  stigmas 
and  style  of  the  flower  farmed  this  fragrant  perfume,  which 
was  used  to  flavour  both  meat  and  vnne,  and  as  a  powerful 
stimulative  medicine.  It  is  very  common  throughout  Asia» 
and  derives  its  English  name  (saffron)  from  the  Arabic  **  zafran." 

Bearkt  oai,  of  Palestiiiey  Is  not  mentioned  In  fiori^ptiire^  bat  tha 
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insect  living  upon  it  is  mentioned  (HS^FI,  Tolaath),  Exod. 
25.  4:  Lev.  14.  4,  6,  etc.    The  tree  is  the  kermes  (henco 
OGrimson)^  or  quercus  coccifera  (holm-oak),  and  the  insects,   a 
worm  (vermes,  hence  vermilion),  seem  to  grow  on  the  branches, 
and  were  long  thought  to  be  vegetable  excrescences  of  the  tree 
itself.    These  insects  are  a  lively  red,  and  formed  in  early 
times  the  common  scarlet  dye.    This  was  superseded  ii?L  part  by 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  in  later  times  by  cochineal,  the  product 
of  another  insect  {Coccus  cactus),  indigenous  to  South  Ameiica. 
ShUtah-tree,  the  acacia,  or  Eg3rptian  thorn,  Exod.  25.  5,  etc.     The 
stem  is  straight  and  thorny,  the  bark  is  a  greyish-black,  the 
wood  very  light  and  durable,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  a 
moveable  structure  like  the  tabernacle.    All  this  species  bear 
flowers,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
Soap,  of  Scripture,  Jer.  2.  32:  Mai.  3.  2,  was  a  carbonate  of  soda, 
obtained  from  a  kind  of  salt-wort.     The  ashes  of  this  species  of 
plants  is  called  in  commerce  barilla,  and  is  used  in  the  manu*- 
fecture  of  glass.    Probably,  the  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlaah), 
which  is  obtained  by  burning  poplar  and  other  plants,  is  in- 
cluded under  this  name.    Heb.  Bor,  or  Borith. 
Sycomore,  i  Kings  10.  27:  Psa.  78.  47,  etc.,  erroneously  translated 
by  the  ixx.  ^undfims  (see  MvXberry),    In  its  leaves  it  resembles 
the  mulberry,  but  is  really  a  fig-tree,  bearing  a  coarse,  inferior 
fruit  (JFkua  syoomorus).     It  is  lofty  and  shady  (Luke  19.  4), 
with  wood  of  no  great  value  (i  Kings  10.  27:  2  Chron.  1. 15). 
The  mimuny-cases  of  Egypt  were  generally  made  of  it.    This 
tree  must  be  distinguished  from  the  EngHsh  sycamore,  which 
is  a  kind  of  maple. 
Tares  (X*Z'^**»)i  Matt,  13.  25,  the   ZoUum  temulentum,  a  kind  of 
damell,  or  grass,  resembling  wheat.    It  impoverishes  the  soil, 
and  bears  a  seed  of  deleterious  properties. 
Teil-tree,  Isa.  6.  13,  is  the  linden-tree  of  botanists  (Tt7ta  Europ.): 
called  also  the  turpentine-tree  (JPistachia   terebtnthus).     The 
word  so  rendered  is  translated  elsewhere  elm,  Hos.  4.  13,  and 
oak,  Gen.  35.  4.    It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  yields  a  kind 
of  turpentine,  of  {igreeable  odour  and  taste.    Heb.  Ela. 
Thyine-wood  (Rev.  18.  12),  was  in  great  demand  among  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  thya,  or  citron-wood.     It  grows  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  and  yields  the 
sanderach  rosin  of  commerce.     It  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odoriferous. 
Vine  (1^5,  Gephen,  SLfi^riXoi),  Gen.  9.  20,  etc.,  a  well-known  tree,  and 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  East.    The  vines  of  Eshcol, 
and  of  Sorek,  were  especially  celebrated.    The  vine  was  grown 
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on  terraces  on  iihe  hills  of  Ftalestine,  Isa.  5.  %:  Micah  i.  6^  01 
elsewhere  on  the  ground,  Eze.  17,  6,  7.  Sometimes  it  formed 
an  arbour,  i  Kings  4.  25:  Hos.  2,  12,  propped  up  and  trained. 
A  noble  vine  =  men  of  generous  disposition,  Jer.  2,21:  Isa.  5.  2, 
A  strange,  or  wild  vine  =  men  ignoble  and  degenerate,  Deut. 
33.  32:  Gen.  40.  9,  10,  etc. 
W«//ou>,  Psa.  137:  Isa.  44.  4,  was  well  known  in  Judaea,  and  one 
species,  the  weeping  willow,  is  the  Salix  Bdbylonica,  (n|>VBy), 
Tsaphtsapha,  Ez,  17.  5;  is  probably  the  Egyptian  willow  [Salije 

Wbrmjcood  (njjp,  Laana,  a^Pit^uv),  "  root  of  bitterness,"  Deut.  29. 
17:  Rev.  8,  10,  II,  an  emblem  of  trouble.  There  are  various 
species  of  this  tribe  (Artemisia),  of  which  the  English  plant 
{A,  absinthium)  is  a  specimen.  There  are  several  kinds  found 
in  Judaea,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  bitter.  The  wormwood 
of  commerce  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and 
young  seeds  Intermixed. 

361,  For  the  same  reason  (§  360,)  we  append  tables  of 
the  minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture.  They  will  be  found  to 
throw  light  on  several  passages. 

I,  Earths  and  other  Mineral  Substances. 

Bitumen,  or  asphalt,  translated  slime,  is  an  earth-resin,  aboimding 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
used  as  cement,  Qen.  11.  3,  as  it  still  is  in  Zante  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  Pliny  states  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  for 
making  the  papyrus  boats  of  the  Nile  water-tight:  (see  Exod. 
2,  3).    Heb.  Chamar. 

Brimstone,  or  sulphur,  a  mineral  foimd  in  a  natural  state,  and  ob- 
tained by  art  from  pyrites  and  various  rock  formations.  It  is 
found  in  Palestine  in  both  states,  Qen.  19.  34,  25;  Psa.  11.  6: 
Ezek.  38.  32:  Isa.  30.  33:  34.  9:  Rev.  14.  10.  Heb.  Qophrith. 
Naphtha  is  also  found  in  Palestine,  and  is,  with  the  fore- 
going, highly  combustible.  The  word  occurs  only,  or  rather, 
this  earth-oil  is  mentioned  only  in  Theodotion's  version  of  part 
of  Daniel. 

Clay,  an  imctuous  earth,  used  in  making  earthenware,  Isa.  29.  16; 
45.  9:  Jer.  18.  4,  6,  and,  when  mixed  with  sand — ^then  called 
mud — for  building,  Job  4. 19.  D^D,  Tit  (properly,  dirt),  has  also 
the  meaning  of  clay  in  Isa.  41.  25*. 

Earth  has  three  representatives  in  Hebrew;  Y^*  Ereta,  =  the 
earth,  habitable  and  uninhabH«d>  nDl|<>  Adama,  properly, 
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red  earth,  cultivable  land^  and  BometimeB  the  whole  earth,* 
1^,  vghar,  dry  earth,  or  dtust.  T^ere  are  also  words  for  yerj 
fine  dost  (]>eat.  18.  M'  Nahum  i.  3),  and  a  dxist-particle,  or 
atom  (Isa.  40.  15).  Clods  of  earth  haye  three  names^  Job  7.  5 : 
31.33:  Joel  I,  17. 
Mitre  (soda),  natrum,  *!rij,  Nether,  a  mineral  alkali  (as  tV^h,  Borith, 
tramdated  soap,  is  a  regetable  alkali),  found  in  a  natural 
state  m  Egypt,  etc.    It  occurs  only,  Jer.  2.  22,  and  in  Prov. 

25.  20.    Vinegar  (any  acid) makes  it  emit  a  disagreeable  odour, 
and  destroys  its  qualities;  hence  the  last  passage. 

Salt  abounds  in  Palestine.  The  Dead  Sea  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  it.  The  salt-^valley  of  2  Bam.  8.  13 :  i  Chron.  18.  12 : 
Flea.  60,  is  a  laige  plain,  still  existing,  south-west  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  salt^its  of  Zeph.  2.  9,  wete  probably  such  as  are 
still  dug  in  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  water 
runs,  and  where  a  thick  crust  of  salt  is  soon  deposited.  Figu- 
ratively, salt  expresses  permanenca,  friendship,  payment  or  sup- 
port, sterility;  pure,  salutary,  healthy  influence;  preserving 
from  decay.  Hence  a  covraiant  of  salt,  2  Chron.  13.5:  Rosenm. 
on  Lev.  2. 13:  Ez.  4. 14,  maig.:  Psa.  107.  34  (because  nothing 
can  grow  in  a  soil  covered  with  salt,  Jer.  17.  6:  Judg.  9.  45): 
CJol.  4.  6  (where  it  refers  to  apposite  pure  discourse):  Matt. 
5.  13 :  Mark  9.  50.    Heb.  Melach. 

Sand  aboimds  in  Palestine,  and  is  often  used  as  a  comparison,  to 
express  abundance,  extensiveness,  weight,  etc.    Heb.  Choi. 

2.  JStones  and  Boohs, 
Alabaster  (from  the  Coptic,  the  toMis^  stone)  of  the  modems,  is  a 
kind  of  gypsum:  among  the  ancients,  the  word  was  applied  to 
a  box,  made  of  a  kind  of  onyx  (Pliny,  lib.  36,  chap,  i).  Matt. 

26.  7:  Mark  14.  3 :  Luke  7.  37.    Pliny  states  that  it  was  much 
used  for  perfumery-boxes,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt. 

Ohalk-stoneSf  Isa.  27.  9,  lime-stone,  the  chief  material  of  the  hills  of 

Syria  and  Palestine.    It  is  hard  and  whitish;  sometimes  yellow 

or  grey.     Heb.  Qir. 
Crystal  (Ezek.  i.  22:  Job  28.  18)  means  literally  in  Hebrew  and 

Greek,  ice,  a  transparent,  glass-like  stone,  of  the  flint  £umly, 

Rev.  4.  6:  22.  i.     Heb.  Kerach,  Gabhish. 
Flint,  Dent.  8.  15 :  32.  13 :  Psa.  114.  8 :  Isa.  50.  7 :  Job  28.  9, 

translated  also  rock.    The  rocks  of  Sinai,  to  which  in  Deut  8. 

the  word  is  applied,  are  granite,  porphyry,  and  green-stone, 

and  such  rocks  are  no  doubt  intended.    Heb.  Chalamish. 
Lime  (*1^,  Seed,  Isa.  33.  12:  Amos  2.  i:  translated  plaster,  Deut. 

37  24)^  is  nioro  properly  gypsum,  which  was  more  suitable  for 
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the  purpose  named  in  Beut.  27.    Lime^  or  gypstim,  was  early 

used  for  plastering,  Dan.  5.5. 
Marble  (B^>  Shesh)  is  limestone  of  a  close  texture,    ^e  name  in 

Hebrew  means  whiteness,  and  this  was  probably  the  common 

colour^  I  Chron.  29.  2:  Esther  i.  6:  Cant.  5.  15.    It  is  yery 

common  in  Arabia  and  Persia.    Josephus  states  that  the  second 

temple  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  white  mazble,  either  from 

Arabia,  or,  possibly,  from  the  hills  of  Syria. 
Bock  C^*lif  Tsur)  is  the  generic  name.    High  precipitous  rocks^  fit 

for  refuge,  are  called  y2pt  Sek,  Judg.  15.  8,  11:  i  Sam.  14.  4: 

Psa.  18.  3. 
Stone  (}J^,  Even),  is  generic.    The  Hebrew  has  distinct  names  for 

pebbles  and  gravel,  J^VH,  n5j^,  Tlf 

3.  Precious  Stones, 

Agate,  a  common  compound  mineral,  of  flint  and  various  gems^  so 
(MsJled  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily  (Pliny),  Exod.  28. 19 : 
39.  22.  The  word  in  Isa.  54.  12:  Ez.  27.  16,  is  diffeicnt 
O^*^^)*  -^  similar  Arabic  word  means  vivid  redness^  and  the 
stone  referred  to  is  probably  the  oriental  ruby. 

Amethyst,  a  kind  of  blue  transparent  quartz,  sometimes  purple  or 
greyish;  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  the  power  of  driving 
away  drmikennees,  hence  its  Greek  name;  by  the  Hebrews,  of 
procuring  dreams  (DJH,  Chelem,  a  dream),  Hev.  21.  20. 

JBeryl,  Tarshish  stone,  or  chrysoUth,  properly,  a  gem  of  yellow  gold 
lustre,  sometimes  verging  to  yellow  green,  Exod.  28.  20: 
39. 13:  Cant.  5.  14:  Ezek.  i.  16,  etc.:  Bev.  21.  20:  see  Onyx, 

Cca^ncle  (flashing  as  lightning);  the  word  so  translated  is  rather 
the  oriental  emerald  (fffiu^ayiat),  a  beautiful  green,  of  different 
shades,  Exod.  28.  17:  Ezek.  28. 13:  so  ixx:  Jos. 

Other  words  are  used  in  Isa.  54.  12,  meaning  ''sparkling 
stones."    Carbuncle  is  derived,  etymologically,  from  carbo,  a 
.  glowing  coal.    See  Emerald, 

Diamond,  D?l1!»  Yahalom,  and  "I^IDK^,  Shemir.  The  first  is  the  onyx, 
a  kind  of  chalcedony,  of  various  tints.  When  red,  called 
sardonyx  (see  Sardius');  reddish  grey,  chalcedonyx;  tawny, 
memphitonyx.  This  gem,  the  onyx,  was  semi-transparent  (like 
the  human  nail,  hence  its  name),  and  was  much  used  for  cameos 
and  seals,  Exod.  28,  18:  Ezek.  28.  13. 

The  second  is  found  Jer.  17.  i  (also  Ezek.  3.  9:  Zee.  7.  J 2, 
translated  adamant),  and  probably  means  emery,  an  aluminous 
mineral,  very  hard,  used  for  polishing  glass. 

Emnrald,  reXhet,  carbuncle,  under  which  name  several  brilliant  red 
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atones  were  included,  especially  tlie  ruby,  garttet,  etc.  £xo^. 
28.  18:  Ezek.  28.  13. 

Jduper,  an  opaque  gem,  of  various  tints,  green,  red,  and  yellow 
Ebtod,  28.  20:  Ezek.  28.  13:  Rev,  4.  3:  21.  11,  18,  19, 

Ligure,  hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  a  transparent  gem,  orange-yellow-red, 
foimd  in  Ceylon  and  India,  Exod.  28.  19:  Rev.  21,  20:  9. 17, 

Onyx,  probably  the  beryl  or  chrysqprase,  (Jen.  2,  12:  Rev.  ar.  20 
(i.e.,  a  leek-green  stone),  generally  transparent,  and  a  palo 
green  colour,  Exod.  25.  7:  Ezek.  28. 13. 

Sapphire,  a  transparent  gem,  generally  sky-blue,  and  very  hard; 
hence  the  floor  of  the  throne  of  Qod  in  heaven  is  compared  to 
it,  Exod.  24.  10:  Ezek.  i.  26:  Rev.  21.  19.  The  sapphire  of 
the  Greeks  was  our  lapis  lazuli;  the  same  colour  as  the  Scrip- 
ture sapphire,  but  much  softer. 

Sardius  (D^*fc<,  Odem,  red  stone),  properly  camelian  (k  came),  a 
flesh-coloured  gem,  of  the  chalcedony  fiamily.  It  abounds  in 
Arabia,  and  was  foimd  largely  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  Exod.  2», 
17:  Ezek.  28.  13:  Rev.  4,  3:  21.  28. 

Topaz,  a  yellow  gem,  with  red,  grey,  or  green  tinge,  found  in 
South  Arabia.  Hence  the  topaz  of  Cush ;  an  island  of  the  Arabic 
Qulf  being  called  Topaz  island  (Diod.  Sic.  Pliny),  Job,  28.  19: 
Exod.  28.  17:  Ezek.  28. 13:  Rev.  21.  29, 

The  descriptions  in  Revelation,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  closely 
connected  with  those  in  Exodus,  and  in  Ezekiel. 

4.  Metals* 

Ainber,  Ezek.  i.  4>  27:  8.  2,  properly,  a  metal  composed  of  copper 
and  gold.  Electron,  which  is  \ised  by  the  lxx  to  translate 
it,  meant  amber,  and  also  a  similar  composition  (Pliny), 
The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  found  in  Rev.  i,  15,  "fine 
shining  brass." 

Antimony,  or  stibium,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  but  is  translated  paint 
(viz,,  the  eyes)  literally,  with  antimony,  2  Kings  9.  30:  Jer. 
4.  30:  Ezek.  23.  40.  The  verb  is  ?nD,  Kachal,  to  colour  with 
al-kohol,  a  fine  black  powder  made  from  the  metal.  The  name 
(t.  e,,  'p,  al-kohol),  was  ultimately  applied  (in  Europe)  to  the 
purely  spirituous  pai-t  of  liquors.  The  stones  of  Jerusalem  are 
said  to  be  set  in  stibium  "fair  colours/'  Isa.  S4«  ii* 

Copper,  or  brass :  the  former  word  is  derived  from  Cyprus,  where  it 
was  largely  found.  Brass  is  copper  mixed  with  zinc  or  tin.  In 
early  times,  this  metal  was  generally  used  instead  of  iron. 
Wherever  the  word  steel  occurs  in  oiu:  version,  the  original  \m 
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braBS.  There  is  ample  evidence  from  classic  and  Egyptian 
authorities  that  brass  was  extensively  used^  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of  tempering  it.  It  was  employed  in 
making  bows,  and  arms  of  all  kinds.  The  columns  of  the 
temple^  i  Kings  7. 13-2 1;  the  bath,  or  sea,  in  the  priests'  vesti- 
bule, the  forks  used  in  sacrifice,  the  mirrors,  were  all  of  this 
material,  Ezod.  38.  8:  2  Kings  35.  13.  The  "coj^r  shining 
like  gold,"  Ezra  8.  27,  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the  two 
metals.    See  Aniber, 

Soid(i\iDf  Segor,  Dn|l,  Kethem,  properly,  what  is  barely  concealed; 
JHH,  Charuts,  what  is  strongly  lustrous;  tS,  Paz, |)Mr^  gold;  and 
3nT,  Zahab,  gold  itself,  its  mineral  name)  is  found  pure,  and  in 
combination  with  silver  or  iron.  The  Jews  obtained  their  gold 
chiefly  from  Sheba  and  Ophir,  both  in  Arabia,  i  Kings  9.  28 : 
Psa.  45.  9.  At  present,  no  gold  is  found  there,  but  ancient 
writers  (Artemid.  Diod.  Sic.)  affirm  that  it  was  formerly  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  places  named  in  Dan.  10.  5, 
and  2  Chron.  3.  6,  are  not  known.  Beaten,  or  perhaps  alloyed 
(Ges.)  gold  is  mentioned  in  i  Kings  10. 16,  17.  Qoldand  silver 
were  sometimes  purified  by  fire,  Prov.  1 7.  3 ;  lead,  antimony, 
salt,  tin,  and  bran,  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Gold  orna- 
ments were  early  used.  The  first  mention  of  gold  money  is 
in  David's  age,  i  Chron.  21.  25. 

Tr<m  was  largely  found  in  Syria,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  Deut. 
8.  9.  Instruments  and  tools  were  made  of  it,  Kiunb.  35. 16: 
Deut.  27.  5,  Steel  is  called  in  Jer.  15. 12,  ''northern  iron." 
The  tribe  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  making  it  were  called 
Chalybes,  and  resided  near  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  Jer.  descrip- 
tion: and  its  Greek  name.  Another  name  for  steel  (JTipa, 
Palda,  from  the  Arabic)  is  translated  torches,  Nahum  2.'  4; 
steel  scythes.    See  Copper, 

2j6<j/i  is  first  mentioned,  Exod.  T5.  zo.  Before  quicksilver  was 
known,  it  was  used  to  purify  silver.  Hence  several  expressions, 
Jer,  6.  29:  Ezek.  22.  18.  In  Amos  7.  7,  a  weight  of  lead,  or 
plummet,  is  mentioned.  The  word  is  the  Arabic  for  lead 
(1I3.«,  Anak). 

tkt  of  gold  or  of  silver  has  in  Hebrew  a  separate  name.  It  means 
properly  (Arabic  similar),  sometiiing  broken  off.  It  is  variously 
translated  in  our  version.  Heb.  "l^?*  Betzar. 

Biizer  (C|D|,  Keseph,  literally,  as  in  Greek,  white  metal)  is  found 
native,  and  combined  with  sulphur  and  acids.  It  often  lies  in 
veins.  Job  28.  i,  and  was  purified  by  lead  and  heat  (see  Lead). 
Lead  and  silver  combined  is  called  silver  dross;  the  sepantod 
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nlyw,  purified  silyer,  Fu.  i3.  6.  It  was  twou^  (among  other 
plaees)  from  Spain,  Eisek.  37.  12:  Jot.  10.  9.  In  Teiy  early 
times  we  find  it  in  use,  Qen.  23.  15,  16.  Many  ntensUs  were 
made  of  it,  Qen.  44-  2:  Exod.  12.  35:  Nnmh.  7.  13:  10.  2. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  money  is  in  Qen.  20. 16.  The 
shekels  were  not  coins,  however,  but  pieces  weighed  out;  see 
Qen.  23.  x6:  so  eren  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah^  Jer.  32.  9.  The 
first  coinage  in  Palestine  was  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees:  see 
p.  248.  The  word  rendered  pieces  of  silver  in  Josh.  24.  32  is, 
properly,  a  kesitah,  i.e,,  a  piece  equal  to  four  shekela^  as 
Qesenius  gathers  from  Qen.  33. 19,  and  23. 16. 
TiniB  first  mentioned.  Numb.  31.  22.  Later,  the  Tyrians  imported 
it  firom  Tarshish,  Ezek.  27.  12:  a  levelHng  instrument  of  tin 
is  mentioned,  Zech.  4.  10.  This  word  is  also  used  for  a  refuse 
of  lead  and  silyer  (see  Lead),  in  Ia&,  i.  25. 

For  further  information  on  the  foregoing,  consult  Bosen- 
miiller  on  the  mineralogy  of  Scripture,  and  Gesenius's  Lex. 

362.  tI.  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  is  of  great  service  in  interpreting  Scripture. 

363.  Habitations,  (a.)  The  foimders  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  were  a  tent-dwelling  people.  Tents  were  invented 
before  the  deluge,  and  seem  naturally  associated  with  pastoral 
lifb,  Gen.  4.  20.  The  first  tents  were  covered  with  skins, 
Ex.  26, 14,  but  the  coverings  of  most  of  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  of  goat's  hair,  spim.  and  woven  by  the  women 
(Ex.  35. 26) :  hence  their  black  colour  (SoL  Song,  i.  5) :  tents 
of  linen  were  used  only  occasionally  for  holiday  or  travelling 
Purposes,  The  early  tent  was  probably  such  as  is  still  seen  in 
Arabia^  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  Sometimes  a  person  of  conse(|uence  had  three  or  four 
tents  ;  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  wives,  a  third  and^ 
fourth  for  his  servants  and  strangers,  Gen.  24.  67  ;  more  com- 
monly, however,  a  very  large  tent  was  divided  by  curtains 
into  two  or  three  compartments.  The  Holy  Tabernacle  was 
formed  on  this  model,  Ex.  26.  31-37. 

(&.)  Of  huts,  the  intermediate  erection  between  the  tent  and 
the  house,  we  read  but  Httle  in  Scripture.  Jacob  seems  to 
have  used  them  to  shelter  his  cattle  (Qen.  33.  17),  and  we 
find  them  in  later  times  erected  in  vineyards  to  protect  those 
who  watched  the  ripening  produce  (Job  27. 18 ;  Isa.  i.  8). 

(c.)  The  Israehtes  probaJbly  saw  good  houses  in  iE^gypt ;  on 
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snt^nng  Fftlestine^  however,  they  occupied  tbe  houses  \vfaich 
their  predecessors  had  built^  and  afterwards  constructed  their 
own  on  the  same  model  Domestic  ardiitecture  must  have 
made  progress  during  the  monarchy.  Sol<mi(»i's  palacey«built 
by  the  aid  of  Phoenicians,  no  doubt  suggested  improvements. 
Jeremiah  (22.  14)  indicates  some  grandeur  in  building,  and 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  upper  classes  at  all  events  had 
gathered  instruction  from  the  rules  even  of  Grecian  art. 

364.  (a.)  The  houses  of  the  poor  in  the  east,  were  generally 

built  of  mud,  and  thus  became  appropriate  images 

of  the  frailty  of  human  life.    The  walls  were  easily 

broken  through,  and  the  houses  as  easily  destroyed  (Job  24. 

16 :  Ezek.  12.  5 :  Matt.  6.  19. 

{h.)  The  houses  of *the  rich  were  of  a  dif^rent  order.  They 
had  generally  four  sides,  of  which  one  fronted  the  street, 
having  only  a  door,  and  one  or  two  small  windows  above. 
The  door  opened  into  a  porch,  and  the  porch  led  by  a  side 
door  into  a  waiting-room,  and  the  waiting-room  into  a  four- 
sided  court,  open  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  the  inner 
walls  of  the  house.  Covered  walks  often  running  along  by  the 
walls  on  the  ground-floor,  while  above  them  was  a  gallery  of 
the  same  dimensions.  Opposite  the  passage  leading  from  tiie 
waiting-room  into  the  court,  was  the  guest-chamber  (Luke 
22. 11),  where  the  master  received  visitors,  and  occasionally 
transacted  business.  The  roof  was  flat,  surrounded  on  tlw 
outside  by  a  breast-work  or  battl^nent :  and  on  the  sidenezb 
the  court,  by  a  balustrade  of  lattice-work.  The  stairs  to  the 
roo^  and  to  each  storey  of  the  building,  were  generally  in  a 
comer  of  the  quadrangle  nearest  the  entrance,  so  that  each 
visitor  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  to  each  of  the  rooms,  without 
passing  through  the  rooms*  bdow.  In  summer,  the  people 
slept  on  the  roo^  and  at  all  times  it  was  used  as  a  {dace  of 
devotion,  of  mourning,  and  of  rest.  At  the  Eeast  of  Taber- 
nacles tents  were  erected  here,  and  during  festivals  oi^  public 
rejoicings,  the  guests  often  assembled  in  the  square  below, 
which  was  sometimes  covered. 

These  facts  explain  the  following  passages^  and  many  others : 
Deut.  22. 8 :  x  Sam.  9.  25 :  2  Sam.  iz.  2 :  Isa.  22.  z :  Acts 
za  9 :  Mark  13. 15 :  Mark  2. 4. 

(c)  The  doors  of  eastern  houses  were  double,  and  moved  oa 
pivots :  they  were  secured  by  bacs  (Deut.  3.  5 :  Judges  16.  3^ 
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of  wood,  or  of  metal,  Isa.  45.  2.  Ancient  locks  were  merely 
wooden  slides,  secured  by  teeth  or  catches,  SoL  Song  5.  4. 
The  street-doors^  as  well  as  the  gates  of  towns,  were  adorned 
with  inscriptions  taken  from  the  Law  (Deut.  6.  9).  The 
windows  had  no  glass,  but  were  latticed :  in  winter  they  were 
covered  with  thin  veils,  or  with  shutters  having  holes  suflS.-* 
cient  to  admit  hght,  i  Kings  7.  4:  >SoL  Song  2.  9. 

(d)  No  ancient  houses  had  chimneys,  though  holes  were 
sometimes  made,  through  which  the  smoke  escaped,  Hos. 
13.  3.  In  the  better  class  of  houses,  the  rooms  were  warmed 
by  charcoal,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East  (Jer.  36.  22)  : 
John  18. 18. 

(e.)  The  articles  of  household  furniture  in  use  in  the  East, 
have  always  been  few  and  small.  In  sitting  rooms,  little 
chairs  or  seats,  and  sometimes  tables  appear,  Mark  14.  54. 
The  seat  was  either  a  rug  or  mat,  on  which  the  people  sat 
cross-legged,  or  with  their  knees  bent  under  them,  or  a  legged 
seat^  such  as  chairs  and  stools  (i  Kings  2.  19  :  i  Sam.  i.  9  : 
Prov.  9.  14 :  Matt.  ai.  12).  The  beds  consisted  generally  of 
mattresses  and  quilted  coverlets ;  sheets,  blankets,  and  bed- 
steads were  not  known,  though  on  the  house-tops  a  settee  of 
wood,  or  a  legged  frame  of  palm  branches  was  used,  on 
which  to  place  the  bed  (Psa.  132.  3 :  Amos  6.  4). 

(/.)  The  common  domestic  utensils  were  of  earthenware, 
or  of  copper,  and  a  few  were  of  leather ;  they  consisted  of  pots, 
kettles,  leather  bottles,  plates,  cups,  etc. ;  lamps  fed  with  olive 
oil  were  used  for  giving  hght  at  night,  and  were  of  earth  or  of 
metal:  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  they  were  placed  upon 
stands,  called  candlesticks,  and  those  had  occasionally  brandies 
for  several  lamps  (Gen.  15.  17 :  Ex.  25.  31-40).  A  lamp  was 
always  kept  burning  at  night  (Job  18.  6  :  Prov.  20.  20.) 

(g.)  The  towns  of  Palestine  were  small  in  size,  but  very 
numerous.  Jerusalem,  Samaria^  and  afterwards  Csesarea, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  exceptions :  firom  the  want  of 
temples  and  pubhc  buildings  (except  at  Jerusalem),  they  must 
have  had  but  a  mean  appearance,  the  streets  being  exceedingly 
narrow,  dull,  and  unpaved.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  those 
towns  had  many  of  them  high  walls  (Numb.  13.  25-33,)  and 
gates  implying  walls  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham  (Qen.  19.  i.)  At  the  gates  most  of  the  pubhc  bu- 
siness was  transacted  (Ger   23.  10^  z8:  Deut.  21. 19:  Buth 
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4.1):  there  also  tlie  markets  were  held  so  long  as  the  busines* 
of  the  Israehtes  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce, or  flocks  (a  Chron.  i8. 9  :  Neh.  8.  i,  3)  ;  but  afterwards, 
they  had  in  the  large  towns,  bazaars,  or  covered  streets  of 
shops,  such  as  are  now  usual  in  the  East. 

365.  The  DBESS  of  the  Jews  consisted  conunonly  of  two  gar« 
^  monts:   the  one   a  close-bodied  frock  or  shirt, 

generally  with  long  sleeves,  and  reaching  to  a  Httle 
below  the  knees,  though  later  to  the  ankle  :  and  the  other,  a 
loose  robe  of  some  yards  in  length,  fastened  over  the  shoulders, 
and  thrown  around  the  body.  Within  doors,  the  first  dress 
only  was  often  worn.  It  was  regarded,  however,  as  a  kind  of 
undress,  in  which  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  visits,  or  to  walk 
out.  Hence  persons  clothed  in  it  alone,  are  said  in  Scripture 
to  be  naked  (Isa.  20.  2,  4 :  John  21.  7 :  John  13. 4,)  or  to  have 
laid  aside  their  garments. 

The  sleeves  were  generally  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the 
hands,  and  were  used  during  visits  of  ceremony  to  conceal 
them.  On  occasions  when  great  or  continued  eflbrt  was 
required  or  impUed,  the  arm  was  "  made  bare,^'  and  the 
sleeve  tucked  up  or  removed,  Isa.  52.  10 :  Eze.  4.  7. 

The  outer  garment  (a  kind  of  mantle  or  plaid),  sometimes 
served  as  a  covering  by  night,  or  as  a  bed  (Deut.  24.  13 : 
Exod.  22.  27).  The  Israehtes  on  leaving  Egypt,  folded  their 
kneading  troughs  in  it.  Prophets  and  others  wrapped  it 
round  their  heads  as  an  expression  of  reverence  or  of  grief 
(i  Kings  19.  13 :  2  Sam.  15.  30 :  Esth.  6.  12),  or  sometimes 
as  a  protection  from  the  rain  or  wind.  When  gathered 
round  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  garment  is  called  the 
lap  (2  Kings  4.  39),  when  gathered  roimd  the  shoulders, 
the  bosom  (Psa.  79.  12 :  Luke  6.  38).  A  considerable  part  of 
the  wealth  of  eastern  nations  consisted  in  these  garments, 
which  were  easily  exchanged,  and  were  often  given  and  worn 
as  expressions  of  afleotion  and  respect,  Gen.  45.  22 :  2  Kings 
5.  22. 

For  a  single  shirt,  the  wealthy  classes  sometimes  substituted 
a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  and  an  outer  one  of  coarser  material,  the 
mantle  being  worn  as  an  additional  garment.  The  beauty  of 
these  garments  consisted  not  in  their  shape^  which  never 
varied,  but  in  their  whiteness,  Eocles.  9.  8,  and  they  were 
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torn  Dr  rent  in  token  of  sorrow  or  repentance,  Gen.  37.  34  ; 
Job  I.  30. 

The  inner  garment  was  made  of  eiUier  linen  or  cotton,  the 
outer  garment  generally  of  wool,  or  of  wo<d  and  hair.  The  art 
of  embroideiy  was  eyidentfy  some^diat  known,  Exod.  35. 35 : 
Judges  5.  30 ;  and  one  &mily  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
£unous  in  the  mahu&cture  of  fine  linen,  i  Chron.  4.  21. 
White,  blue,  and  various  shades  of  red  and  purple,  were  the 
&vourite  colours  for  clothes,  and  no  others  indeed  are  men« 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Around  the  shirt,  or  inner  garment,  a  girdle  was  sometimea 
worn,  made  of  leather,  fastened  with  clasps,  2  Kings  -.  8, 
or  of  muslin,  wound  in  many  folds  around  the  waist,  Jer. 
13. 1 :  Mati  3. 4 ;  and  still  more  commonly  around  the  mantle. 
To  have  the  loins  girt  in  this  way  was  especially  necessary 
in  travelling;  or  when  engaged  in  strenuous  e£fort  oi  any 
kind.  In  the  girdle  a  knife  or  sword  was  sometimes  carried, 
or  in  the  case  of  literary  men,  an  inkhom  and  pens,  2  Sam. 
20.  8 :  Ezek.  9.  a :  other  valuables  were  ofben  put  into  it  too, 
1  Sam.  2g.  13 :  2  Sam.  18. 11 :  Matt.  10.  9  (Greek). 

Drawers  were  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest^  and 
were  perhaps  used  in  later  times  by  the  people  generally 
(Exod.  28.  42).    They  were  worn  next  the  person. 

The  feet  were  covered  with  sandals,  consisting  of  soles  of 
leather,  or  of  wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thcmgs  or  latdiets 
(Matt.  3. 11).  In  transferring  property,  or  in  passing  to  the 
next  of  kin  any  personal  obligation,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  sandal  (Kuth  4.  7),  as  in  the  middle  ages,  a  glove.  To  throw 
a  shoe  or  a  sandal  over  a  country  was  a  symbcd  of  possession 
(Psa.  60.  8).  To  remove  the  sandals  was  an  expression  of 
reverence  (Exod.  3.  5 :  Deut.  25.  9).  The  operation  being 
often  performed  by  servants^  to  loose  or  to  cany  them  was  a 
familiar  symbol  of  a  servile  or  degraded  condition,  Mark  1.7: 
Acts  13.  25:  Matt.  3.  II :  Isa.  ao.  4.  Stockings  were  never  in 
use,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  went  altogether  barefoot^ 
except  in  winter,  or  during  a  journey. 

The  neck  was  generally  left  bare,  and  very  freiquently  the 
head;  when  covered,  it  was  protected  among  the  higher 
classes  by  a  kind  of  turban,  and  among  the  common  people 
by  a  piece  of  cloth  confined  by  a  fillet  around  the  brows :  in 
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the  case  of  women,  this  turban  was  connected  with  a  veil 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  person. 

The  Israelites  allowed  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  to 
grow ;  the  former  was  occasionally  cut,  and  the  partial  use  of 
the  razor  in  trimming  the  beard  was  not  unlawful.  Baldness 
was  rare,  and  was  despised,  2  Kings  2.  23 :  Isa.  3.  24 :  Jer. 
47.  g.  The  beard  as  the  sign  of  manhood  was  much  respected  ; 
to  shave  it,  to  spit  upon  it,  to  pull  it,  even  to  touch  it,  except 
as  a  salutation,  was  a  gross  insult  (2  Sam.  10.  4-6 :  i  Chron. 
19.  3-6 :  Isa.  7.  20),  and  for  a  man  to  neglect  or  maltreat  his 
own  beard,  was  a  sign  of  madness  or  of  extreme  grief  (i  Sam. 
21.  13 :  2  Sam.  19.  24 :  Isa.  15.  2.) 

366.  All  the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Israelites,  were 
Food  Mid  simple  and  plain  in  their  food,  which  consisted 
Meals.  largely  of  bread,  finiits,  honey,  milk,  butter,  and 

cheese.  Meat  was  but  little  used,  animal  food  being  in  some 
degree  restricted  by  the  law  which  allowed  the  flesh  of  no 
beasts  to  be  eaten,  but  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and  parted 
the  hoof,  nor  any  fish  but  such  as  had  both  fins  and  scales 
(Lev.  II.  1-28).  It  was  in  this  general  way  tiiat  the  hog  was 
forbidden,  but  as  it  was  commonly  eaten  in  the  East,  this 
apphcation  of  the  prohibitior:  of  the  law  attracted  more  atten- 
tion thsm  the  rest.  Blood  and  fat,  the  largo  lobe  of  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys,  were  also  forbidden.  Poultry  was  used  but 
sparingly,  pigeons  and  the  common  fowl  being  the  only  do- 
mestic birds  kept  in  Palestine,  except  "  the  fatted  fowl,"  pro- 
vided for  the  tables  of  Solomon  and  Nehemiah  (l  Kings 
4.  23  ;  Neh.  5.  18).  Eggs  are  only  twice  mentioned  as  articles 
of  food.  Though  fish  with  fins  and  scales  were  allowed,  it 
does  not  seem  that  much  use  was  made  of  this  indulgence  : 
the  operations  of  fishing  were  clearly  well  known  however, 
(Job  19.  6:  Isa.  51.  20:  Job  41.  r:  Isa.  19.  8)  :  fish-ponds 
are  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song,  (7.  4) :  fish  were  even  brought  by 
the  Phoenicians  across  the  country,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  13.  16),  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
called  the  Fish-gate,  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the 
place  of  sale  (2  Chron.  33.  14  :  Neh.  3.  3). 

Among  insects,  it  may  bo  noticed,  that  locusts  were  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten.  Lev.  11.  22,  and  were  a  common  article  of 
food  in  the  East,  Matt.  3.  4. 

Bread  was  not  baked  as  with  us,  in  loaves,  but  in  cako^ 
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rolls,  and  large  thin  biscuits,  each  family  baking  its  o^vn, 
and  that  daily.  The  modes  of  baking  were  various ;  the 
thicker  roll  or  cake  was  baked  upon  the  heated  hearth ;  the 
thin  bread  upon  metal  plates,  or  around  the  sides  of  earthen* 
ware  vessels,  or  of  a  pit  in  the  floor.  Gen.  i8.  6 :  Lev.  2.  2, 
4,  5.  This  work,  like  that  of  grinding  com,  was  at  first 
performed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  families,  Gen.  18.  6  : 
2  Sam.  13.  6,  8 :  Jer.  7.  18  ;  but  was  in  time  abandoned  in 
some  cases  to  servants,  i  Sam.  8.  13.  The  bread  in  common 
use  needed  not  to  be  cut^  but  was  broken,  Isa.  58.  7 :  Lam. 
4.  4 :  Matt.  14.  19. 

The  Jews  had  generally  two  meals  a  day  ;  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  the  third  and  sixth  hours,  and  the  other,  their 
principal  meal,  about  the  eleventh  hour,  or  five  o'clock,  in  the 
cool  of  the  day.  At  this  meal,  the  guests  allrecUned  on  their 
left  sides  on  couches,  placed  around  a  circular  table.  In  this 
posture,  the  head  of  one  guest  approached  the  breast  of  his 
neighbour,  upon  whose  bosom,  therefore,  he  was  said  to  lean. 
Hence  Christ  told  John  who  was  to  betray  him,  without  the 
other  disciples  hearing  his  description,  John  13.  23:  Prov. 
26.  15.  The  feet  were  stretched  out  from  the  table,  and  were 
of  course  first  reached  by  any  one  entering  the  room  (Luke 
7.  38).  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  woman  who  washed  our 
Lord's  feet  stood  behind  him.  This  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persians :  in  earlier  times,  the  Jews  probably  used 
seats,  or  sat,  as  is  the  present  custom  in  the  East,  round  a 
table  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  food  was  taken  by  the  hand,  without  aid  of  knife  or 
fork,  and  hence  the  practice  of  washing  before  and  after 
meals,  Mark  7.  5.  Li  very  early  times,  each  guest  had  his 
own  portion,  Qen.  43.  34 ;  see  i  Sam.  1.5:  but  later,  all  ate 
from  the  same  dish. 

The  ordinary  beverage  taken,  not  during  the  meal,  but 
afterwards,  was  water,  or  wine  diluted  with  water.  A  common 
acid  wine  diluted  in  this  way,  is  called  in  our  English  version, 
vinegar,  and  was  the  usual  drink  of  labourers  and  soldiers, 
Ruth  2.  14 :  Matt.  27.  48.  This  was  what  the  soldiers  gave 
our  Lord  when  he  cried  "  I  thirst,'*  The  beverage  previously 
offered  him,  vinegar  and  gall,  or  wine  and  myrrh,  Matt.  27. 34 ; 
Mark  15.  23,  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed,  if 
order  to  stupify  them.    Our  blessed  Lord  refused  to  drink  i1^ 
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In  full  consciousness  he  endured  the  cross,  dospisuig  the 
sname. 

The  beverage  with  which  each  guest  was  supphed,  was  in 
ancient  times  handed  to  him  in  a  separate  cup,  ready  mixed 
by  the  host :  and  hence  the  word  cup  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  a  man^s  lot  or  portion,  Fsa.  ii.  6:  Isa.  51.  aa :  Matt. 
26.  39.  "  Mixed  wine  "  in  the  English  version,  was  not  wine 
and  water,  but  wine  made  stronger  by  spices,  Prov.  23.  30. 
**  Strong  drink  "  including  a  very  inebriating  liquor,  made  from 
dates  and  various  seeds,  Lev.  10.  9  :  i  Sam.  i.  15. 

Not  imfrequently,  precious  oils  were  used  at  banquets  for 
anointing  the  guests,  Psa.  23.  5  :  45.  7 :  Amos  6.  6.  Christ 
was  thus  honoured  by  the  woman,  Matt.  26,  7.  She  broke 
the  box  or  jar  in  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  oil ;  the  neck  being 
sealed,  to  show  that  it  was  an  imported  perfume,  Mark  14.  3. 

The  principal  meal  being  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  was 
generally  called  supper,  lie  light  and  joy  within  the  house 
on  such  occasions,  were  often  employed  to  represent  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  while  the  darkness  without,  the  "outer 
darkness,"  was  employed  to  shadow  forth  the  misery  of  the 
lost.  Matt.  8.  12. 

367.  The  system  of  taxation  employed  in  Palestine  before 
the  days  of  the  Romans  is  not  clearly  defined.  The 
MidTaxa-  royal  revenue,  however,  consisted  in  part  in  pre- 
^^^'  sents,  I  Sam.  10.  27  :  16.  20 :  2  Chroa  17.  5 ;  in 

the  produce  of  the  royal  flocks,  i  Sam.  21.  7  :  2  Chron.  26, 10 : 
32.  28,  29 ;  in  lands  and  vineyards  either  confiscated  or  re- 
claimed from  a  state  of  nature  by  the  sovereign,  j  Kings  21. 
9-16 :  I  Chron.  27.  28 ;  in  tribute,  probably  a  tenth  of  the 
income  of  the  people,  i  Sam.  8.  15  ;  17.  25  (see  Gesenius)  ;  in 
the  plunder  of  conquered  nations,  2  Chron.  27.  5  ;  and  in  pay- 
ments imposed  upon  merchants  passing  through  the  terri- 
tory, I  Kings  ID.  15.  Later  still  we  find,  probably  in  the 
place  of  some  of  the  above,  a  toll  and  a  tax  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, corresponding  to  our  excise,  Ezra  4.  14,  19,  20. 
Both  these  were  of  Persian  or  Assyrian  origin.  Of  the  system 
of  taxation  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  have  more 
accurate  information. 

Soon  after  Judaea  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  an  enrolment  was  made  of  the  names  and  fortunes  of 
the  citizens,  and  on  this  enrolment  was  founded  a  capitation 
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**tax  or  tribute."  This  t^  was  laid  by  the  magistrates  of 
each  city.  It  occasioned  much  division  of  opinion  in  Judaoa^ 
and  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  insurrection,  Acts  5.  37.  Our 
Lord  was  urged  to  identify  himself  with  its  advocates  or 
opponents,  Matt.  22,  17.  The  tax  was  paid  to  collectors, 
either  in  Roman  money  (the  denarius,  or  penny),  or  in  Grecian 
(the  drachma).  If  paid  in  the  latter,  however,  the  coin  had 
to  be  changed  by  the  traders,  or  ^  money-changers,"  as  Boman 
money  only  was  received  at  the  Roman  treasury. 

Besides  this  census  or  head  tax,  there  were  custom  dtUies, 
or  taxes  on  exports  and  imports,  Matt.  9.  9.  These  wero 
fixed  by  law,  and  were  levied  by  revenue  formers  through 
their  servants.  These  servants  are  called  Publicans  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue^  Chiefs  of  the 
Publicans.  This  system  of  farming  the  revenue,  proved  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  Publicans,  who  were  generally  un- 
popular. 

The  third  public  tax  in  Judaea  was  the  half  shekel  required 
by  the  law,  to  be  paid  by  every  Jew  into  the  temj>le  treasury. 
It  was  always  paid  in  Jewish  money,  and  by  all  Jews,  evm 
by  those  who  lived  out  of  Palestine.  The  money-changers 
who  sat  in  the  temple,  procured  this  Jewish  money  in  ex- 
change for  Greek  and  Boman  coins.  Matt.  21.  12 :  John  2.  16. 
This  tax  was  regarded  as  paid  to  God :  when  therefore  our 
Lord  intimates  to  Peter,  that  the  children  of  kings  are  exempt 
from  tribute,  he  implied  that  He  himself  was  the  son  of  the 
Father,  Matt.  17.  26. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  is 
always  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
generally  in  the  English  translation. 

368.  A  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  beckoning  employed  by 
Wei^Uand  ^^^  Jews  wiU  often  aid  us  in  gathering  lessons 
Money.  f^Qjjj  Scripture,  and  is  sometimes  essential  to  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  Scripture  language. 

The  following  are  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and 
money,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  They  are  taker  from  Ai^ 
kmthnoVs  work,  as  quoted  bv  HomA 
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5 

lO 


12 

P 
O 
0 
0 


?69.  (i).  Jewish  weights,  reduced  to  English  troy  weight:— 

lbs.  oz.  pen. 

The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel o  <>       » 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel o  o 

The  shekel °  ° 

The  maneh,6o  shekels *  * 

The  talent,  50  maneh,  jooo  shekels H5  <> 

370.   (2).  Scripture  measures  of  length,  reduced  to  English 

measure:—  _ 

uxccwi**^.  Eng.ft.     in. 

..----     o      0*912 

o       1*648 

IO-944 

9*888 

IJ-J28 
7104 
11*04 

ft 

1*824 

4-6 

yo 

i*o 

}'o 

4-0 


15 

lets  27.  28       

^I's  reed,  Ezek.  40. 3-5  -    -    "    " 
An  Arabian  pole  -    -    -    -    -    - 

o  I  -Measoring  line,  £xek.  40.  j  • 


o 
I 

10 

«45 


371.  (3).  The  long  Scripture  measures; — 


Eng.  miles,  paces. 


A  cubit 

400  I   A  stadium,  or  furlong,  Luke  24.  ij     -    -    - 
•A  sabbath  day's  journey,  Acts  1. 12    • 


ttoool     5 


4000 


12000  I   30 


96000 }  240 


2  (   An  eastern  mile,  Matt.  5. 41    -    • 


48 


^parasang 

A  day's  Journey  • 


X 

4 
33 


403 
153 

172 


a  So  called,  because  this  was  the  distance  between  the  tabernacle  and  the  extieme 
point  of  the  camp. 

372.  (4).  Scripture  measures  of  capadity  for  liquids,  reduced  to 
English  wine  measure: — 

A  caph 


75" 


31 


.96 


^ 


A  log,  Lev.  14. 10  -    -    -    - 

Acab 

"Tl   Ahfai,  Ezod.  30.  24 


72 


720 


•       X 

6 1   2 1   Aseah     -- "     * 

6  I    3  I  Abath, or ephah,  i Kings 7. 16 :  John 2.6      7 
Akororhomer,Ezek.45.i4:lM'5.io  15 


18 


x8o 


60  I  20  I  10  I 


pint«. 
0*625 
©■833 
r33J 
2 
4 
4 
5 


373.  (5).  Scripture  measures  of  capacity  for  thmgs  dry,  reduced 
to  English  com  measure:-  ^^  ^    ^^^ 


Agachal 


A  cab  or  choenhc  2  Khigs  6.  25 :  Rev.  6.  6     -    •    -    - 

Anomer,  Exod-i6. 36:  29.40 - 

fj]   A  seah.  Matt.  13.  33 

An  ephah,  E«*.  45-  »'     •   -   -    - 

5  I   A  letech,  Hos.  3.  2 

A  homer  or  kor.  Numb.  \ 


II.  72:  Hob.  3.  2-    -  , 


o*i4if. 
a-833J 
51 
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3;  4.  (6),  Jewish  money,  and  its  value  in  English  coiiJ ; — 
Agerah,  Ezod.  jo.  u 


10  I   A  bekah,  Ezod.  j8.  26 


2  I   ■  A  ahekel,  Exod.  30. 13 :  Isa.  7. 23 :  Matt.  17.  27 


1200  i    120  I     50  I   A  maneh  or  mioah  Hebndca,  Luke  19. 13 . 
tcxxx)  I  6000  I  3000  I  60  I    A  talent 


£.    8. 

d. 

0   0 

1-2687 

0   I 

1-6875 

0     2 

ii75 

514 

0.75 

342    3 

9 

0  12 

0-5 

I  16 

6 

HIS    0 

0 

A  Bolidus  aureiiB,  or  sextula,  was  worth   ------- 

A  siculus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel}  was  worth  ------ 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 

^  First  coined  by  Simon  Maccabeus,  i  Mac.  15. 6. 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  52.  and  gold  at  4Z.  per  oz.  In  ancient 
times,  gold  and  silver  were  much  scarcer  than  now,  and  therefore  of  higher  relative 
value.  A  shekel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times  as  mudi  as  the  same 
nominal  amount  will  now  purchase. 

375.  (7).  Roman  money  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
its  value  in  English  money : — 

£.  8.  d.far. 
A  mite  (Xgirriv  or  cur<rapu>v),  Mark  12.  42---------oooo| 

A  fEUrthing  (Ko«pai^O»  Mark  12. 42 about    o    o    o    li 

A  penny,  or  denarius  (JSviva^iov),  Matt.  22. 19  --------    o    o    7    2 

A  pound,  or  mina 3260 

The  Gredan  drachma  in  common  use  was  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  denarius. 
The  Persian  daric  is  the  first  coin  mentioned  hi  Scripture,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
history  makes  known  to  us.  It  was  rather  heavier  than  a  guinea.  See  i  Ghron. 
29.  7 :  Ezra  2.  69 :  8.  27 :  Neh.  7.  70-72,  where  the  word  is  translated  dram. 

376.  Many  passages  may  be  explained  by  these  Tables. 
From  Table  3,  we  learn  that  the  sabbath  day's  journey  was 

less  than  a  mile.  How  suggestive  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
day,  when  everything  approaching  to  bodily  fatigue  was  for- 
bidden ! 

From  Table  6,  we  learn  to  admire  the  noble  disinterestedness 
of  Elisha.  Naaman  ofiered  him  6,000  pieces  or  shekels  of 
gold,  or  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was  the 
temptation  under  which  Gehazi  fell,  and  yet  it  did  not  excuse 
liis  guilt. 

The  same  Table  illustrates  strikingly  the  unreasonableness 
of  an  unforgiving  spirit  and  the  aggravations  of  our  own 
guilt.  The  debtor,  who  threw  his  fellow-servant  into  prison 
because  he  owed  him  a  hundred  pence,  about  3?.,  had  himself 
been  forgiven  10,000  talents,  or,  if  these  were  silver,  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling,  Matt.  18.  24. 

How  clearly  does  it  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  '*  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  to  find  that  Judas  be- 
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trayed  our  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  or  3Z.  ids.  8tL  the 
price  paid  for  a  slave  when  killed  by  a  beast. 

From  Tables  4  and  5,  we  learn  the  displeasure  of  God 
against  covetousness. 

"  Ten  acres  of  vineyard  (says  the  prophet)  shall  yield  one  bath, 
and  the  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah/'  Isa.  5.  10.     ' 

'That  is,  one  acre  of  land  shall  yield  less  than  a  gallon  of  wme, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  seed  shall  perish.  Unfaithfulness  and 
irreligion  are  real  folly.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is,  in  all 
senses,  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

377.  The  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  peculiar. 
Timeaiid  They  had  two  years;  the  sacred  and  the  civil 
modes  of  The  sacred  began  in  March  or  April  (according  to 
reckoning,  ^j^^  moon),  the  month  of  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  the  civil  in  September  or 
October,  the  commencement  of  seed-time."  The  prophets  use 
the  former ;  those  engaged  in  civil  and  agricultural  concerns, 
the  latter.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  lunar  months, 
with  every  third  year,  a  thirteenth.  Till  the  return  from 
captivity,  these  months  had  no  separate  name,  except  the  fli'st, 
which  was  called  Abib  (the  month  of  "the  green  ears  of 
com  "),  or  Nisan,  the  month  of  « the  flight,"  Esth.  3.  7.  (See 
Exod.  12.  33  :  Heb.)  After  the  captivity,  Babylonish  names 
were  employed. 

The  natural  day  was  from  siin-rise  to  sun-sfet  (as  with  the 
Komans),  and  was  divided  (after  the  captivity)  into  twelve 
hours  of  unequal  length.  The  civil  day  (the  day  used  in 
common  reckoning)  was  from  six  in  the  evening  to  six  in  the 
next  evening ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Roman  civil 
day,  which,  hke  ours,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
This  was  divided  again  into  night  and  day  of  equal  length. 

The  niyht  was  divided,  in  very  early  times,  into  three 
watches.  The  first  (Lam.  2.  19)  till  twelve  o'clock;  the 
middle  tiU  three  in  the  morning  (Judg.  7.  19)  ;  and  thb 
morning  watch  till  six  (Exod.  14.  24).  Li  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  however,  the  night  was  divided,  as  among  the  Romans, 

'  The  Rabbins  say  that  the  year  began  in  March,  as  did  the 
Roman  year,  and  in  September;  but  the  probability  is,  that  iu 
mrlier  times  it  began  with  the  new  moon  of  April  and  October  ros- 
pectively.    See  Jahn  Archseologia  Bib.,  §  103. 
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into  four  watches,  of  three  hours  each  (Mark  13.  35) ;  the 
third  of  which  was  called  cock-crowing  (Matt.  26.  34).  The 
day,  properly  so  called  (from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night),  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  of  which  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  were  devoted  to  the  pubhc  services  of 
worship.  This  diviMioa  is  fitill  refined  among  the  Jews.  In 
veiy  early  times,  and  till  the  Babylonish  cs^tivity,  the  day 
was  divided  into  the  following  parte  :— 

The  break  of  day.  Mid-day  at  I3  o'dock. 

The  morning.  The  cool  of  the  day,  frcm  3 

The  heat  of  the  day,  from  9  o'clock  till  6. 

o'clock  tUl  13.  And  the  eyening, ' 

From  the  sixth  hour  (or  twelve  o'clock),  till  the  close  of  the 
day,  was  called  evening.  This  part  of  the  day  was  divided 
into  two  portions,  caUed  evenings,  Exod.  la.  6  ;  licvit.  33.  5 
(original). 

378.  These  distinctions  explain  several  passages. 

About  the  eleventh  hour,  the  husbandman  said  to  the  labourers, 
"  why  stand  ye  here  all  fh$  day  idle?'  (Matt.  30.  6).  With  ua,  the 
eleventh  hour  is  not  yet  noon:  with  the  Jews,  it  was  about  an  hour 
from  simaet.  . . .  Feter^s  reasoning  is  rendered  foroible  by  thepe  facts. 
It  is  (said  he)  but  the  third  hoiir  of  the  day  (nine  o'dook).  Acts  3. 
15,  the  time  of  the  morning  saorifioe,  before  which  time  the  Jews 
did  not  eat  or  drink. 

On  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  i .  e,,  from  twelve  o'clock  to  three. 
The  passover  was  always  kept  at  the  full  moon :  this  i^n-rVntw^, 
therefore,  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinaiy  coiu*se  of 
nature  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sim.  ...  It  was  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  shortly  afterwards  (or  "between  the 
evening,"  the  time  of  offering  the  customary  sacrifice)  he  expired. 
....  John  says  that  Pilate  brought  Jesus  forth  to  the  people  at  the 
mxth  hour  (John  19.  14),  probably  reckoning  firom  midnight,  the 
commencement  of  the  Roman  civil  day.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  of  £iux)pe  and  Egypt 
for  reckoning  was  the  more  natural. 

It  was  at  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  or  about  dfwn,  that 
Jesus  went  to  the  disciples  on  the  sea.  He  had  spent  the  whole 
night,  therefoi-e,  in  prayer,  Mark  6.  48. 

The  highest  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  servant  whom  hit 
Lord  found  watching  in  tho  sepond  or  third  watch,  t.  e,,  from  nine 
till  three,  Luke  I3.  38, 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Jevs  and  other  Orieutala 
generally  speak  of  any  part  of  a  day,  or  of  a  period  of  time,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole. 

Thus  Jesus  said,  "After  three  days  I  will  rise  again/'  Matt.  37 
63;  though  he  was  in  the  grave  only  a  day  and  a  half,  from  sunset 
on  Friday  to  the  earliest  morning  on  Sunday.  He  intimated,  also, 
quoting  from  Jonah,  that  he  would  be  in  the  grave  three  days  and 
three  nights,  i.  e»,  part  of  three  separate  civil  days;  day  and  night 
meaning  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  Matt,  11.  40:  z  Sam.  30. 
13,  13.  In  the  same  way,  a  week  is  called  eight  days  in  John  ao, 
26,  as  it  often  is  in  German. 

379.  There  are  many  other  customs  referred  to  in  Scripture 
Misoei-  ^^  which  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge, 
ji^mscus-  Opulent  Jews,  for  example,  in  ancient  times,  had 
their  children  taught  some  meohanical  art,  to  prepare 
them  for  any  reverse  of  fortune;  and  so  St.  Paul  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  learned  tent  making,  Acts  18.  3. 

At  the  time  of  the  passover  the  people  of  Jerusalem  pr^ared 
nrivate  rooms,  in  which  any  stranger  might  celebrate  the  fieast;  and 
hence  Christ  sent  Peter  and  John,  wii^ut  any  somple,  to  seek  an 
upper  room  for  this  purpose,  Mark  14.  15. 

In  ancient  Rome,  children  were  adopted  at  first  privately;  then 
the  adoption  was  ratified  by  a  public  act;  and  the  children  so 
adopted  became  the  heirs  of  their  foster  parents.  Hence,  in 
Bom.  8,  Christians  are  said  to  be  adopted,  and  yet  to  wait  for  their 
adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  their  bodies;  i,  e,,  for  their  public 
recognition  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  ver.  33. 

The  common  salutation  in  the  East  was  a  kiss ;  sometimes  upon 
the  beard  (3  Sam.  30.  9),  sometimes  upon  the  cheek:  the  kiss  of 
respect  and  homage  was  upon  the  brow  (Qen.  37.  36:  Exod.  4.  37: 
I  Sam.  10.  i:  Psa.  3. 13:  Acts  3o.  37).  ...  In  meeting,  the  Jews 
used  many  ceremonies,  and  persons  charged  with  uigent  business, 
therefore,  were  forbidden  to  salute  by  the  way  (3  Kings  4.  29: 
Luke  10.  4).  .  .  .  The  usual  greeting  was,  "Peace  be  with  thee" 
(Judges  19.  30:  I  Sam.  35.  6):  other  forms  may  be  seen  in  Bjith  3. 
10:  3.  4:  Psa.  139.  8. 

Persons  paying  visits  to  a  superior  generally  brought  presents 
(Prov.  18. 16 :  Job  43. 11).  Kings  and  princes  also  made  presents  as 
marks  of  distinction  (Qen.  45.  33,  33:  Esther  8.  15:  i  Sam.  18.  4)* 
Not  to  wear  garments  thus  given  was  a  great  afiiront  (Matt.  33. 
II,  12). 

An  insult  was  shown  by  maltreating  the  beard,  by  spitting  in  the 
(ace,  by  putting  men  to  degrading  employments  (Judges  16  trs 
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Lam.  5. 13)4  by  clapping  the  hands  (Job  27. 33),  by  casidiig  contempt 
upon  a  man's  mother  (i  Sam.  30. 30:  a  Sam.  3.  39:  i6«  10:  19.  33}, 
by  dishononring  the  dead  (Jer.  36,  33 :  8,  i :  i6,  5,  7). 

In  the  earliest  times  there  were  no  inns  like  ours^  and  trayelleiB 
g^enerally  waited  in  the  street,  or  at  the  gate,  till  invited  to  some 
house  ((Jen.  19.  2:  Judges  19.  15-31).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord 
there  were  places  of  accommodation  where  lodging  was  provided, 
but  where  each  guest  brought  his  own  provisions,  fuel  and  bed.  In 
the  stable  of  such  an  inn,  tiiere  being  no  room  in  the  lodging  apart- 
ment, the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom.  Places  of  a  similar  kind, 
probably  without  resident  occupants,  were  found  upon  the  main 
roads  even  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  42.  37 :  43. 3i :  Exod. 
4.  34).  Both  are  still  found  in  the  East;  the  former  called  khans, 
and  the  latter,  caravanserais. 

When  a  person  died,  his  relations  rent  their  garments  from 
head  to  foot ;  a  smaller  rent  being  made  by  spectators :  hired 
mourners  often  added  to  the  expressions  of  grief  by  their  lamenta 
tions  and  music  (Jer.  9.  17,  18:  Matt.  9.  33:  Acts  9.  39).  Em- 
balming was  common,  though,  except  in  Egypt,  the  process  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  little  else  than  anointing  the  body  with 
odoriferous  drugs,  and  wrapping  it  in  linen.  The  fimeral  followed 
death  within  twenty-four  hours;  the  body  not  being  placed  in  a 
coffin,  but  closely  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  on  an  open  bier,  and 
so  borne  to  the  place  of  burial,  which  was  always,  except  in  the 
rase  of  kings  and  distinguished  men,  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  For  the  poor,  there  was  a  common  burial  ground ;  but 
families  had  often  their  sepulchres  in  their  own  fields  or  gardens. 
There  was  no  particular  ceremonial  at  the  grave,  but  the  day  was 
concluded  by  a  funeral  feast  (3  Sam.  3.  35 :  Hos.  9.  4).  Mourning 
was  expressed  afterwards  by  rent  clothes  and  sackcloth;  sometimes 
by  a  shrouded  face,  and  sometimes  by  dust  sprinkled  upon  the 
head  (3  Sam.  3.  31:  19,  4:  Job  2.  12).  The  graves  were  generally 
dug  in  the  rocks,  with  niches  all  round,  each  holding  a  corpse 
(Job  10.  21,  22 :  33,  18  :  Psa.  88.  6  :  Isa.  14.  9-19 :  38.  10: 
Ezek.  32.  18.) 

Crtidfixion  was  the  punishment  of  slaves  only,  or  of  those  upon 
whom  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  deepest  ignominy.  It  was  not  a 
Jewish  punishment,  nor  was  it  inflicted  upon  a  RomaK  citizen. 
Thus  Christ  was  delivered  to  the  G^entiles,  and  numbered  with  the 
wicked  in  his  death,  Matt.  20.  19. 

At  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  people  ("on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast")  drew  water  from  the  spiing  of  Siloam,  which  issued  from 
a  rock  near  the  temple.  Part  of  this  water  they  drank  amidst 
joyful  acclamations;  the  people  singing  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "With 
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joy  shall  they  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,**  and  the  r»^t 
they  poured  on  the  evening  saterifice:  see  John  7.  37. 

"bi  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  kings 
of  Syria  to  visit  Borne,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  their  title 
irom  the  emperor  and  senate,  or  to  court  their  favour.  Herod,  the 
Great  went  to  Augustus  for  this  purpose,  and  his  sons  visited  Bome. 
They  went,  as  our  Lord  expresses  it,  "to  receive  a  kingdom  and  to 
return,"  Luke  19.  I2.  This  practice  explains  the  incidental  allu- 
sions to  the  custom  in  many  of  the  parables;  and  it  gives  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  bottles  of  the  ancients  were  not  of  glass,  but  of  skins,  and 
hence  they  shrank  in  the  smoke  (Psa.  119.  83)  and  burst,  if  new 
or  fermenting  wine  were  placed  in  them.  Matt.  9.  1 7. 

When  a  person  charged  with  crimes  against  the  state  was  tried  in 
ancient  times,  the  citizens  who  tried  him  voted  for  his  acquittal  by 
dropping  a  white  stone  into  the  box,  and  for  his  condemnation,  by 
dropping  a  black  one.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  is  said  to  give  unto 
him  that  overcometh  a  white  stone  (Rev.  2.  17). 

Many  customs  were  connected  in  ancient  times  with  sealing; 
the  seal,  generally  a  signet-ring  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner, 
preserved  the  object,  Job  14.  17,  and  secured  privacy,  Isa.  29.  11. 
It  gave  authority  and  completeness  to  documents,  Keh.  9. 3  8 :  Esther 
8.  8:  Dan.  6.  9,  13,  17;  or  it  marked  the  object  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  him  whose  seal  was  placed  upon  it,  2  Tim.  2.  19:  Rom. 
4.  II  :  Rev.  7.  2,  3. 

38b.  vii.  A  knowledge  of  geography,  under  its  twofold  di- 
vision of  historical  and  physical;  is  of  great  use  in  the  study 
of  Scripture. 

381.  The  Bible  directs  us  to  the  high  parts  of  Armenia 
Tbe  lands  of  and  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
the  Bible.  Euphrates  as  the  first  settlement  of  mankind  after 
the  flood.  The  pride  and  idolatry  of  Shinaar  dispersed  them ; 
Shem  and  his  descendants  occupying  the  peninsula  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Ham,  Africa ;  and,  after 
some  time,  Japhet,  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia, 

Qoing  south-westward  from  Ararat,  we  come  to  Moimt 
Lebanon  in  Palestine,  and  have  round  us  "  the  lands  of  the 
Bible."  Looking  southward  from  this  position,  we  have  ol 
our  left,  far  over  the  Syrian  desert,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  which,  taking  their  rise  in  Armenia,  run  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  they  flow,  inclose  the  country  callmT 
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He0Oi»oiflaiia(''beiveeQi3ieiiv«3B">  On  tlie  Unki  of  these 
iiTCTB^menfinifoiiBedaocietiai;  oo  tbe  Enplmiw  rose  the 
city  1^  Bahjiaii,  and  oo  the  Tign^  the  cit7  of  Ninerdi. 

Between  the  Eu|J[ii«lgs  Mid  <hdtahtft-iMid,OMt  of  Jordan, 
te  Aialm  DeserU;  southward,  Aiabia  Frtrea  (the  loekjX 
with  Petia  as  Hb  ei^ntal ;  aootfawaid  stiD,  and  readiing  to  the 
iDdian  Ocean  and  the  Pefsian  Gnl^  is  Arabia  ibe  finutfol, 
whence  (or  throng  whidi)  came  the  gold  and  spice  of 
eastern  story. 

382.  Betimui^  to  Lebanon,  and  looldng  (still  to  the  south) 
on  the  T^on  below  na,  we  find  Palestine,  having  on  its 
northern  seaboard  Phoenicia  (the  coast  of  Tjre  and  Sidon), 
and,  <m  its  soathem,  Philistia.  Looking  northward  for  a 
moment  (siq^posing  that  we  stand  on  Hermon,  where  Libanos 
and  Aniflibanofl  seem  to  joinX  we  find  two  ridges  <^  hills 
ronning  throng  the  whole  of  Syria^  Libanns  and  Antilibanns, 
till  they  are  lost  in  Asia  Minor ;  ibe  district  they  indoee  is 
Coele-Syria  (or  the  Hollow  Syria),  caDed  also  the  Plain  of 
Lebanon ;  its  capital,  Baalbec,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Looking 
southward,  again,  we  find  these  ridges  ronning  through  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  till  the  left-hand  ridge  is  lost  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  right-hand  ridge  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  during  forty  years. 

To  the  west  of  this  latter  region  we  find  Ife^t. 

383.  Immediately  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  we  have  the  city 
of  Damascus,  erer  fiunous  for  bigotry  and  fruitfulness ;  on 
the  right,  we  have  the  blue  tideless  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, connecting  the  traffic  of  Europe  with  the  marts  of  the 
East ;  and  in  succession,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta^  and  Sicily— 
**  the  isles  of  the  sea."  If  now  we  carry  our  eye  in  a  line 
with  our  right  hand,  we  enter  Asia  Minor,  whose  various 
provinces  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Kunning  westward, 
and  crossing  the  iElgean  Sea^  we  come  to  Hellas,  or  Greece 
(^  Achaia  **),  having  Macedonia  on  the  north,  and  Thraoe  on 
the  north-east.  From  Macedonia,  Blyricum  stretches  away 
in  a  north-west  line.  Crossing  the  Adriatic,  we  land  at 
Bnmdisiimi,  in  Italy,  whence  we  proceed  over  the  Appenine 
Hills  to  Rome,  on  their  western  side.  Thence  we  may  travel 
by  land  over  the  A^  or,  by  sea>  through  the  Gulf  of  (}eno», 
to  France  (Gaul) ;  and  from  France,  over  the  F^eneea,  to 
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iSpain,  and  proceeding  southward,  come  to  **  Tarshish."  We 
thence  sail  along  the  northern  coast  of  AMoa  till  we  reach 
Carmel  and  Lebanon  again. 

Still  occupying  our  position  on  Mount  Hermon,and  looking 
southward,  we  find  on  our  left^  beyond  Jordan,  the  high  lands 
of  Gilead  and  the  pasture-grounds  of  Bashan.  The  whole 
country  is  beautiful  and  verdant.  The  valleys,  says  Bucking- 
ham, are  filled  with  com  and  oHves,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vines.  See  Numb.  33.  1-4.  Here,  to  the  south,  were 
the  territories  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom. 

384.  Between  the  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  through  this 
Valley  of  the  district^  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  ridge 
Jordan.  of  Lebanon,  which  also  runs  southward  on  the 
west  side  (under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  of 
E^hraim,  or  Israel,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah),  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan ;  containing  the  Lake  of  (^ennesareth  (cr 
sea  of  Ghililee),  the  Jordan  itself  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Jordan  with  windings,  is  about  20c 
miles  j  the  width  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  is  from  eight  to 
ten.  Compare  Matt.  14.  23,  with  John  6.  19.  Westward  of 
this  range  of  hills,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  the  district 
of  Tyre,  the  plain  or  valley  of  Sharon,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  Southward,  **  as  thou  comest  to  Gaza,"  it  is  de- 
sert ;  so  that  the  sea-board  plain  ends  in  the  desert  of  Gaza ; 
the  centre,  or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  desert  of ,  Sinai ; 
and  the  district  beyond  Jordan  in  the  deserts  of  Edom. 

Isa.  35,  2:  Cant.  2«  i. 

385.  Looking,  again,  to  the  district  nearer  to  us,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  mark  a  triangular  valley  opening  to  the  sea  at 
Mount  Carmel,  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  mountains  ci 
Israel, — ^the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  or  of  Galilee,  and  another 
part  of  the  same  range,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  forming 
Valley  of  the  other  sides.  This  valley  has  been  ciUed  suc- 
Eadraeion.  cessively  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  of  Jezreel,  and  of 
Megiddo.  The  river  Kishon,  that  "ancient  river,"  flows 
through  it  into  the  "Great  Sea,"  not  far  from  Acre,  Judg. 
4  13 :  5.  21.  The  little  town  of  Nazareth  lies  among  the 
hills  to  the  north.  This  valley  was  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  of  Gideon,  of  the  Philistines  in  their 
last  battle  with  Saul,  of  Ahab  over  Benhadad,  and  of  the 
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Jilgyptians  over  Josiah.  Here  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
fche  Crusaders  and  Saracens,  the  ISgyptiaus  and  Turks^  the 
Arabs  and  Franks,  have  fought ;  and  it  was  on  this  battle- 
field  of  nations  that  Bonaparte  gained  one  of  his  victories 
just  before  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Syria.  Mount 
T^bor  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain. 

Judges  4.  12-24:  X  Sam.  31:  r  Kings  30:  1  Bangs  23.  29. 

386.  If  we  trace  in  this  way  the  history  of  particular  places 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  the  exercise  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Between  Jerusalem  and  Beersheba,  and  about  twenty  milee 
from  each  place,  lies  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  now  occupied  by  some  6^000  Arabs — ^the 
city  of  Hebron.  Here  lived  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  here 
they  received  the  promise  and  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and 
here,  they  and  their  wives  were  buried.  In  the  days  of  the 
spies  it  was  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Anak.  Joshua  des- 
troyed  it,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Caleb.  When  rebuilt, 
it  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Here  David  was 
anointed  king  over  Israel ;  here  Abner  was  assassinated ;  here 
Absalom  established  his  head-quarters  during  his  rebeUion ; 
and  over  one  of  the  pools  of  Hebron  (several  of  which  still 
remain)^  David  himg  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth. 

Numb.  13:  Josh.  10.  37:  14.  13:  3  Sam.  2.  11:  3.  27:  15.  7,  12. 

About  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  lonely  and  dangerous  road  (the  Bloody 
way  as  it  was  called  in  Jerome's  days),  lies  the  city 
of  Jericho.  Within  sight  of  its  walls  the  manna  ceased.  In 
the  days  of  Joshua  it  was  overthrown,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced upon  who  should  rebuild  it^  a  curse  fulfilled  520  years 
afterwards  upon  Hiel.  In  the  time  of  £lisha,  it  was  a  school 
of  the  prophets.  Here  Herod  the  Qreat  died.  Once  the  city 
was  visited  by  our  Lord,  when  he  lodged  with  Zaccheus. 

1  Kings  16.  34:  2  Kings  2.  4,  5 :  Matt.  30.  29,  30. 

Between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  lay  the  town  of  Gilgal, 

Giigai  where  were  erected  the  twelve  stones  taken  from 

the  river  when  the  Israehtes  passed  over.    Here 

Samuel  ofiered  sacrifice,  held  his  yearly  courts,  and  i*ecogniseii 
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Saul  as  king.  And  here  was  one  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets. In  the  days  of  Ahaz,  however,  it  was  the  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship,  and  an  object  of  execration  by  the  pro- 
phets. The  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  had  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  and  whence  he  had  so  often  gone  up 
with  their  armies,  thus  became  defiled  with  idolatry,  Josh. 
4.  19 :  Hos.  9.  15. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  Shiloh,  the  .place  chosen  by 
Joshua  for  the  tabernacle,  and  where  it  remained 
for  more  than  400  years,  till  the  days  of  Eli,  we 
shall  have  in  brief  a  history  of  many  a  favoiured  and  after- 
wards rejected  city.  Josh.  18.  i-io :  Judges  21.  19-23  :  1  Sam. 
chaps.  1-6  :  1  Kings  ii.  29  :  12.  15  :  14.  3,  etc, ;  Psa.  78,  60 : 
Jer.  7.  12-14 :  26.  6. 

The  peculiar  feelings  with  which  Jacob  must  have  visited 
Beersheba,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  (GJen.  46.  i), 
may  be  gathered  from  Gten.  31.  33:  22.  19  :  26. 
23-25.  It  was  already  endeared  to  him  by  many  holy  asso- 
ciations. 

A  brief  notice  of  Palestine  will  throw  light  upon  several 
passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Fale8ti7ie, 

387.  Its  names. — ^It  is  called  the  world,*  the  earth  or  the 
land.  Hence  Solomon  is  said  to  reign  from  the 
river  (Euphrates),  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  Psa.  72. 
In  the  person  of  Christ  these  words  have  a  still  larger  fulfil- 
ment. The  country  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Judsaa^  was 
Arabia,  and  at  its  extreme  border  (from  the  sea),  was  the 
city  of  Sheba,  or  Saba.  And  hence  the  queen  of  Sheba  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  country  was  early  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  11).  It  was  thence 
called  the  land  of  Canaan,  From  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
it  was  called  the  land  of  Israel,  From  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
of  Judah  occupied  it  almost  alone  after  the  captivity,  it  was 
called  Judsea  (Psa.  76.  i).  From  the  covenant  into  which 
God  entered  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  it  was  callcd 

*  Luke  2.  i;  Acts  11.  38:  Luke  4.  25  :  21,  26 :  James  5.  17. 
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the  land  of  promise,  Gen.  la,  7  :  13.  15  :  Ex.  ig.  14 :  Heb. 
II.  9.  And  from  the  Philistines  or  Pali  (shepherds),  who 
inhabited  its  southern  coasts,  Palestine. 

The  land  of  God,  Lev.  25.  23 ;  the  holy  land,  Zech.  2.  12, 
are  also  terms  employed  in  Scripture.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  limits  of  the  coimtiy  to  which  these  names 
were  given,  have  varied  at  different  periods. 

Its  eixtent  and  divisions. — ^The  whole  land  of  Israel,  from 
Its  extent  I^^Q  to  Beersheba,  was  in  length  equal  to  the  di£h 
•oddiTisioiui.  tance  between  London  and  York,  or  about  200 
miles,  and  in  its  widest  parts  was  less  than  the  distance  be- 
tween York  and  Liverpool,  or  about  ninety  miles. 

For  seven  centuries  after  the  dispersion,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Canaanites,  who  divided  it  among  ten  nations.  They  after- 
wards dwindled  to  seven.  Gen.  15. 18-21 :  Deut.  7.  i ;  of  whom 
the  Amorites  were  the  most  powerful,  and  their  name  is  some- 
times used  for  the  whole,  Gen.  15.  16.  The  Philistines,  Moab- 
ites,  MidianiteSy  Ammonites,  and  the  ohildr^i  of  Amalek 
and  Edom  were  residing,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Ganaany 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  within  its  borders. 

Joshua  divided  the  country  into  twelve  parts,  giving  one  to 
each  tribe,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  reckoned  among  the 
tribes,  and  Levi  having  his  portion  among  the  rest. 

In  the  North  dwelt  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar :  after- 
wards Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  and  (Milee  proper. 

In  the  Middle,  Ephraim,  and  half  of  Manasseh;  afterwasrds  Sa- 
maria. 

In  the  8<Mth,  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan  and  Simeon;  afterwards 
Judaea. 

Beyond  Jordan,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh;  afterwards 
Pers&a,  etc. 

Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  the  distinction  of  tribes  became  less  marked. 
The  whole  of  his  territory  was  therefore  divided  afresh  into 
twelve  districts^  each  under  its  own  officer  (i  Kings  4.  7*19). 

On  the  death  of  Bclomon,  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son 
Behoboam,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  Sychar 
or  Shechem  was  the  capital.  The  other  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  with  parts  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  whose  chief  city  was  Jerusalem.    This  division 
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ceased,  however,  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
by  Shahnaneser,  the  Assyrian,  after  it  had  continued  for  254 
years :  and  the  country  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  (under  the  Maccabees),  and 
the  Bomans. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  was  divided  into  five  provinces, 

1.  Galilee,  which  included  most  of  the  scenes  of  his  personal 
ministry,  and  whence  most  of  his  disciples  were  chosen,  Isa.  9. 
I :  Matt.  a.  22,  23 :  Luke  4.  14 :  Matt.  26.  69 :  28.  7.  16. 
This  district  was  despised  by  the  Jews  because  of  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  its  connection  with  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
impurity  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people,  Mark  14.70. 

2.  Samaria,  which  included  the  middle  division  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  separated  GkJilee  from  Judsea,  John  4.  4.  3.  Judsea, 
which  was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Judah.  4.  The  district  of  Fercea  (or  beyond  Jordan),  which 
included  Abilene,  where  Lyaanias  was  tetrarch,  Luke  3.  i, 
Trachonitis,  Itursea  or  Auranitis,*  Gaulonitis,**  Batansea,  the 
ancient  Bashan,  but  less  extensive,  PersBa  proper  (between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok),  where  John  was  beheaded,  and 
Decapolis  (or  the  district  of  the  ten  cities).  5.  Idumsea,  a 
province  which  was  added  by  the  Komans.  It  comprised  the 
extreme  south  parts  of  Judaea,  with  a  small  part  of  Arabia. 
After  some  time,  the  Idumseans  became  mingled  with  the 
Ishmaelites. 

388.  In  later  times,  these  divisions  have  undergone  various 
Later  divi-  changes.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  was 
sions.  divided  into  three  parts:  Judsea  and  Samaria; 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis ;  Persea  and  Idumsea.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  episcopal  sees  were  established  in  the  principal 
cities.  Under  the  modern  Turkish  authority,  the  whole 
country  is  divided  between  the  pachaliks,  or  governments,  of 
Beyrout,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 

389.  It  will  facilitate  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  have 
state  (a»  to  a  distinct  idea,  both  of  the  divisions  of  the  country 
S'S^SSS*^  and  of  the  changes  of  the  goverwnent,  in  the  time 
3  ow  Lord,    of  our  Lord. 

*  I  Chron.  i.  31,  (from  Jetur.) :  B?ek.  47. 16. 18 ;  llftiiran. 
*»  Jo»h.  20,  8. 
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Herod  the  Great  reigna  from  B.  c.  37  to  b.  c.  3,  over 


Judaea, 
Samaria,  Idumsea. 


Revenue,  400  talents 
(about  one  million 
sterling). 

These  he  bequeaths  to 
his  son, 

Archelaus,  who  is  ba- 
nished, and  the  pro- 
vince is  put  imder 
procurators^  of 

whom  one    of  the 
chief  was 

Pontius  Pilate,  a.d. 
7  to  36  (dies  36), 


Qalilee, 
Fersea  Proper. 


Revenue,  200  talents. 


These  he  bequeaths 
to  his  son, 

Herod  Antipas,   who 
beheaded  John. 


Herod    Antipas   ba< 
nished  (40). 


Trachonitis 
andlturea. 


Revenue,    100     ta- 
lents. 

The&e  he  bequeaths 
to  his  son, 

Fhilip  Herod  (Jchn 
4.) 


Philip  died  (3  7). 


Herod  Agrippa  (grandson  of  Herod)  made  king  of  the  whole 
(Acts  12)  A.D.  41-44. 

Herod  Agrippa  dies,  A.  d.  44. 


Roman  Gk)vemors. 
Fadus  Alexander. 
Felix  (4th  Governor). 
Festus  (5  th  Governor). 


I  Agrippa  (son  of  H. 
Agrippa),  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  is  made 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  also.  Paul  pleads  be- 
fore him  at  Csesarea  (Acts  25,  26.) 


390.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
Physical  broken  and  mountainous.  The  higher  peaks  of 
appearance.  Lebanon  and  of  Sinai  (which  lie  about  400  miles 
apart)  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Jordan  springs  from  the  sides  of  the  former, 
and  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias  its  level  is  750  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  Dead  Sea,  the  depression  has  in- 
creased to  1,312  feet ;  and,  as  the  depth  of  that  sea  is  1,350 
feet,  we  have,  altogether,  a  more  remarkable  change  of  surface 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  From  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  the  hills  to  the  south  continue  gradually  rising, 
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till  at  Jerusalem  we  reach  a  height,  above  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  of  3,900  feet.  In  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (south 
of  Jerusalem)  they  reach  a  still  greater  height :  eastward,  the 
country  &lls  rapidly,  so  that  Jericho,  which  is  but  twenty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  3,406  below  it :  so  accurate  is  the 
description  given  in  the  Bible,  Luke  10.  30:  John  7.  10: 
Acts  24.  I.    Compare  Gen.  26.  2  :  46.  3. 

Many  of  these  mountains  abound  in  caverns.  Their  sides 
afford  large  sheep  walks  (Amos  i.  2),  and  the  plains  which 
are  found  on  the  simunits  of  some  are  covered  with  com.  In 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  wherever  was  any  depth  of 
earth,  the  oHve  flourished,  and  the  fig.  The  vales  were  most 
luxuriant  and  fruitful,  and  the  very  deserts  were  formed 
chiefly  of  extensive  pasture-land,  oinfit  for  the  plough,  but 
rich  in  grass  and  timber.  The  products  of  all  climes  were' 
thus  found  in  Palestine,  and  upon  the  same  range  of  hills 
were  ofben  growing  the  fig  and  date  of  the  tropics,  with  the 
oak  and  fir  of  the  temperate  zone.  A  climate  all  soft  and 
sunny  would  have  injured  the  robust  industry  and  manly 
character  of  the  people:  a  country  all  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous would  have  driven  them  into  alliance  with  their 
heathen  neighbours.  Mountains,  which  grew  ohves  and  wheat ; 
the  snow-covered  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  the  hot  deep 
valley  of  Jordan — pasture  and  tillage — all  seem  to  have  been 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  chosen  people,  and  to 
have  answered  the  description  of  the  Bible — "a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and 
hills." 

391.  In  the  time  of  David,  the  population  was  probably 
„     ,  ^,        four  or  five  milHons  (see  2  Sam.  24.  9),  or  between 

Population.  ,  .  ^  .7  _.. 

400  and  goo  to  every  square  mile ;  a  proportion 
such  as  is  now  foxmd  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
present  population  of  Syria,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of 
the  kingdom  under  David,  is  about  a  miUion  and  a  hall* 
Even  this  population  seems  sustained  with  difficulty,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  completely  barren.  Its  former 
fertiUty  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  special  blessing  of 
Oody  and  its  present  barrenness  to  "the  heat  of  his  great 
anger :"  see  Lev.  26.  3-5 :  Deut.  7.  12-14 :  n.  8-15 :  28.  i-ia, 
compared  with  Deut.  29.  23-25 :  28. 16-24,  38-42. 
•  Dr.  Bowling's  Report. 
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39a.  The  capital  of  Judsaa  was  Jerusalem.  Its  name  in  ihe 
days  of  Abraham  was  Salem/  and  it  was  called  Jebus 
when  Israel  obtained  possession  of  the  Hdj  Land.^ 
Its  Jewish  name  was  perhaps  suggested  by  these  fSeicts,  and 
means  the  possession,  or  home  of  peace.  Part  of  the  city  be- 
longed to  Benjamin,  and  part  to  Judah.  The  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  a  high  rock,  with  four  heads  or  hills,  and  with  a  steep 
ascent  on  every  side  except  the  north.*  A  deep  valley  sur- 
rounds three  sides,  and  beyond  the  valley  are  still  higher 
hills ;  so  that  the  city  is  not  easily  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
near  it.  The  soil  is  very  stony,  and  the  coimtry  round  is  dry 
and  barren. 

The  extent  of  the  city  differed  at  different  times.  It  was 
largest  at  the  time  of  its  final  overthrow  by  Titus.  It  then 
included  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezeti\a.  Zion  was  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  immediately  north  of  it 
was  Acra.  Zion  was  the  higher  of  the  two ;  the  part  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  built  upon  it  was  called  the  upper  city,  and 
the  part  built  on  Acra,  the  lower.  They  were  divided  by  a 
high  wall,  first  erected  by  David,  who  resided  on  Mount  Zion. 
Zion  is  now  the  site  of  an  Englififc  Protestant  church. 

Moriah  (where  it  is  supposed  Abraham  was  about  to  offer 
Isaac,  when  the  angel  stayed  his  hand)  lay  to  the  east  of  Acra, 
and  was  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  valley  between  it  and 
Acra  was  nearly  filled  up,  that  access  to  the  temple  mi^t  be 
more  easy.  With  Zion,  Moriah  was  connected  by  a  bridge 
and  terrace.  It  is  now  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  To 
the  north  was  the  hill  Bezetha,  which  Agrippa  joined  to  ihe 
city.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  was  about  four 
miles  and  a  half. 

393.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  applied  in  the  English  Scrip- 
tures not  only  to  the  place  appointed  for  Divine  worship — 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies— but  to  the  courts  and 
buildings  connected  with  it.  The  first  temple  had  been 
erected  by  Solomon.  It  retained  its  origmal  splendour  only 
thirty-four  years,  when  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it,  and 
carried  away  its  treasures.  After  undergoing  repeated  pro- 
fonations,  it  was  finally  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Chal* 
dsBauB  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  0.  584,  a  Kings  35.  13-15 
2  Chron.  36.  17-20. 

•  Gon.  14.  8.  b  joBh.  15.  8.  •  Paa  125.  2. 
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The  second  temple  was  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  but  with 
greatly  diminished  glory,  Ez.  3.  i3$  and  was  profaned  by 
Antioohus  Epiphanes,  who  erected  an  image  of  Ju^ater  on  the 
ftltar  of  bomt  offerings  b.  a  163.  In  this  condition  it  remained 
for  three  years,  when  Judas  Maccabeeus  purified  and  repaired 
it,  B.  a  160,  3  Mace.  lo*  3. 

About  sixteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (i,  e,,  B.  a 
20),  the  repairing,  or  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  temple  was 
undertaken  by  Herod  the  Qreat*  For  nine  years  and  a  half 
he  employed  18,000  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal  in  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  original 
structure.  After  his  death,  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament 
and  enlarge  it ;  so  that>  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of 
our  Lord  it  was  still  imfinished,  though  forty-six  years  had 
elapsed  since  Herod  had  collected  his  materials  and  com- 
menced the  work,  John  2.  20.  The  whole  pile  was  con- 
atnicted  of  hard  white  stones,  of  very  great  size,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  very  great  height.  When  Titus 
took  Jerusalem,  he  wished  to  preserve  the  temple ;  but  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  unsuccessfal,  and  the  whole  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  month, 
in  which  the  first  t^nple  had  been  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
15  Lois  (August),  A.  D.  73.  It  contamed  no  ark  or  mercy- 
seat — ^no  shekinah — ^no  sacred  fire,  first  kindled  from  heaven, 
nor  Urim  and  Thummim — ^no  prophetic  spirit,  as  did  the 
first  temple— but  it  had  been  rendered  ''more  glorious** 
through  the  presence  and  teaching  of  Him  who  was  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  (Hag.  2,  9). 

But  let  us  enter  within  these  stupendous  walls  by  one  of 
the  eastern  gates,  '*  the  gate  BeautifuL"  We  are  now  in  the 
outer  court,  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  can  walk  around ; 
each  side  is  350  yards  long.  Here  is  a  market ;  salt,  incense, 
and  cattle — all  used  in  sacrifice — are  here  on  sale.  Here 
also  are  the  money-changers ;  and  here,  or  perhaps  within 
one  of  the  next  indosures,  is  the  treasury. 

Before  us,  but  raised  a  few  feet,  and  separated  by  a  low 
wall  or  partition,  is  the  eourt  of  the  women.  On  these  pillars, 
which  run  along  the  whole  of  the  wall,  we  may  read  inscrip- 
tionsy  warning  Q^itileB  and  unclean  persons  not  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death.    See  Bph.  2. 13, 14. 

An  Moent  of  fifteen  steps  leads  us  into  the  inneri  or  men^ 
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court ;  and  in  these  two  courts,  called  collectively  the  court 
of  the  Israehtes,  the  people  prayed,  while  the  priest  was 
offering  incense  within  the  sanctuary,  Luke  I  lo.  In  the 
comers  of  this  square  are  rooms  appropriated  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  lei)ers  and  for  the  use  of  Nazaritea. 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israehtes  is  the  court  of  the 
priests,  who  only  are  permitted  to  enter  it.  A  flight  of 
twelve  steps  leads  into  the  temple  itself.  In  entering,  we 
pass  through  the  portico,  where  are  suspended  the  votive 
offerings  of  devout  worshippers ;  see  Luke  ai.  5.  Here  also 
are  the  rooms  where  the  Sanhedrim  used  to  assemble ;  till  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  violence  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  outer  indosure. 

From  this  porch  we  enter  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  and 
still  in  front  of  us  is  the  holy  of  hoUes,  concealed  by  a  double 
veil,  which,  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  was  rent  in  two, 
to  indicate  that  the  way  into  the  hohest  was  made  manifest 
and  accessible  to  aU  by  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christy  Heb. 
10. 19-22.  The  holy  of  hiiUes  was  twenty  cubits  square  (from 
thirty  to  forty  feet),  and  was  entered  but  once  a  year  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement^  Lev.  16.  2,  15,  34 :  Heb.  9.  2-7. 

Here,  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  found  the 
goldeu  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  sacred 
trumpets,  which  had  been  used  to  {»:oclaim  the  year  of 
jubilee.  The  arch  of  Titus  has  preserved  the  images  of  these 
relics,  and  it  is  still  among  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible. 

But  let  us  leave  the  temple.  Here  at  the  north-east  cor- 
Thc  Sheep-,  i^^r  was  the  sheep-market,  and  adjoining  was  the 
market,  etc  p^^j  of  Bethesda*  At  the  market  the  sheep  were 
sold  for  the  temple-service,  and  in  the  Fool  they  were  washed 
before  being  dehvered  to  the  priests. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple  wall  was  a  strong 
fortress,  built  by  Herod  the  Qreat^  called  Antonia.  It  was 
connected  by  a  flight  of  steps  with  the  temple-courts,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  Homan  garrison.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  the  tribune  with  his  soldiers  ran  to  quell  the  tumult, 
which  the  Jews  raised  in  consequence  of  Paxil  having,  (as  they 
supposed),  taken  Trophimus  within  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  temple.  Here,  it  is  probable  that  Pilate  resided,  when- 
over  he  came  from  Ctesarea  to  Jerusalem.    This  fortress  was 
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therefore  the  Prsetorium  where  the  supreme  judge  held  hia 
court  of  justice,  John  i8.  28,  33:  19.  9 :  Matt.  27.  27,  orig. 
Before  the  PrsDtorium  was  a  raised  pavement,  called  Gabbatha, 
and  on  it  stood  the  tribunal,  or  seat  of  judgment.  This  pave- 
ment was  constructed  that  the  Jews  might  have  their  causes 
decided  without  entering  the  Prsetorium,  and  thus  becoming 
defiled.  When  Pilate  examined  Jesus  apart  from  the  Jews, 
he  was  within  the  Prsotorium :  when  in  their  presence  it  was 
on  the  raised  pavement.  There  Pilate  condemned  him.  In 
the  Prsetorium  the  soldiers  mocked  him,  l^Iatt.  15.  16.  Pro- 
bably to  produce  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  Pilate 
again  brought  him  to  the  pavement,  and  when  Jesus  was 
linally  dehvered  to  them,  he  was  conducted  through  the  gate 
of  justice  (west  of  the  temple),  to  Calvary,  which  was  just 
witiiout  the  walls,  and  there  they  crucified  him. 

394.  On  the  night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  he  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  Gethsemane,  to  the  house  of  Annas  (on 
A.cra),  thence  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  on  Mount  Zion,  thence 
to  the  Prcetorium,  thence  to  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  Bezetha, 
thence  again  to  the  Prsetorium,  and  then  lastly  to  Calvary. 

395.  To  the  east  of  Jerusalem  lay  the  Moimt  of  Oltves, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Brook  Kedron  between  them.  This 
valley  has  been  for  more  than  3000  years,  and  is  to  the 
present  day,  used  as  a  burial-place.  This  is  called  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Joel  3.  2. 

396.  Southward  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna),  where 
the  Jews  had  once  worshipped  Moloch,  and  offered  to  it  in 
sacrifice  their  own  children.  When  Josiah  recalled  them  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  the  valley  was  made  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  filth  of  the  city,  and  for  the  bodies  of  criminals 
who  had  been  executed,  2  Kings  23.  10 :  2  Chron.  28.  3.  To 
consume  these  substances  fires  were  kept  continually  burning, 
and  hence  the  place  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  fiiture  punish- 
ment, Matt.  5.  22.  On  the  south  decUvity  of  the  valley,  lay 
the  Potter's-field,  afterwards  called,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  purchase,  the  field  of  blood. 

397.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  million 
Subsequent  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  perished,  and  97,000  were  taken  pri- 
historyof  soners.  About  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Jews 
Jerusalem,  ^y^^  j^^^  begun  to  gather  round  their  ancient  home, 
were  all  banished,  their  return  prohibited  on  pain  of  death, 
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and  the  site  of  the  temple  ploughed  up.  Several  hundred 
years  afterwards,  the  city  was  again  rebuilt.  In  614,  the  Per- 
BioDS  captured  it,  and  90,000  Christians  were  slain.  In  637,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saraoens,  who  kept  it  tiU  1079,  when  the 
Turks  became  its  masters.  It  is  still  a  large  city,  with  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  but  trodden  down  of  the  Qentiles^  a  ^  by* 
word,  and  a  reproach.** 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  many  of  the  Jews 
removed  to  Tiberias,  which  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  their 
Uterature  and  worship. 

398.  A  knowledge  of  geography  will  often  explain  and  re- 
concile the  statements  of  the  Bible,  show  the  beauty  and 
truthfulness  of  particular  passages,  and  bring  out  the  sense, 
which  might  otherwise  remain  concealed. 

Asia,  for  example,  means  in  the  J^ew  Testftment,  a  amall 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Which  Ephesns  was  the  capita :  hence  wlran 
the  apostle  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Asia^  he  felt  himself  free  to  go 
to  Bithynia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Acts  2.  9 :  i  Cor. 
16.  19:  Rev.  I.  4. 

The  word  *'  sea,**  is  often  applied  in  Sciipture  to  great  livers. 
The  Nile  is  so  called,  Nah.  3.  8.  The  description  applies  to  Ko- 
Ammon,  or  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  built  on  both 
Hides  of  the  Nile,  and  300  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  see  also 
Isa.  27.  I :  asd  Jer.  51.  36,  where  the  Euphrates  is  so  called.  The 
Nile  is  still  called  by  this  name,  el  Bahr  (the  sea),  Robinson's 
Researches,  i.  542.  The  word  "  coasts"  means  borders  or  districts^ 
Matt.  2.  16:  15.21. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews  called  all  civilized  nations, 
except  themselves,  Greeks,  Acts  19. 10:  20. 21 :  Rom.  1. 16:  3. 9, 10 : 
10*  12  ;  as  the  Greeks  called  all  except  themselves,  Barbariaos. 
Hence  the  woman  whom  Matthew  calls  a  Canaanite  is  called  by 
Mark  a  Greek,  and  a  Syro-Phcenician,  Matt.  15.  22:  Mark  7.  26; 
the  word  "  Syro  "  being  intended  probably  to  guard  Roman  readers 
(for  whom  his  Gospel  was  designed),  against  supposing  that  she 
belonged  to  Carthage,  a  "  Phoenician  city." 

The  word  "Grecian"  or  "Hellenist,"  however,  refers  to  Jews 
who  for  the  most  part  resided  out  of  JudsDa,  and  used  the  Grecian 
language  and  manners.  Acts  6.  i:  9.  29:  11.  20. 

The  expression  in  John  4.  4,  "he  must  needs  go  through 
Samaria,"  has  iometimes  been  taken  to  imply  that  the  "  needs-be" 
was  founded  upcm  the  Divine  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  Samaria 
lay  between  Judsea  and  Galilee,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Phanseei 
made  the  more  common  road  by  the  Jordan  unsafe* 
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That  the  Qftdarenes  kept  swine,  has  been  regarded  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Jewish  law^  and  on  that  account  it  is  supposed  our 
Lord  allowed  the  demons  to  enter  into  the  herd:  Josephus  states, 
however,  that  Gbdara  was  a  Greek  city,  and  that  it  had  been  only 
recttitlj  aimezed  to  Galilee,  Luke  8.  3  7. 

On  oonxpazing  liuke  24.  50,  with  Acta  i.  ii,  it  seems  that 
oar  Lord  led  his  disoiplefl  as  fiu*  aa  Bethany,  and  yet  he  ascended 
from  the  Moxmt  of  Olivet.  In  fact,  the  Mount  of  Olives  has  on  the 
fdde  of  it,  next  to  Jemsalem,  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  village  of  Bethany.  The  top  of  the  Mount  overlooks 
Uiem  both,  and  the  two  passages  are  quite  consistent. 

In  Isa.  a8.  i,  Samaria  is  called  ''the  crown  of  pride,''  and 
her  glory  is  compared  to  the  fading  flower  of  the  drunkard.  The 
custom  referred  to  in  this  passage  (and  which  is  mentioned  in 
Wisd.  2.  7,  8),  is  that  of  wearing  chaplets  in  seasons  of  festivity. 
Samaria,  moreover,  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  roimd  hill,  and  the 
fact  suggested  the  appropriate  image  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  bound 
round  the  head  of  the  drunkard. 

The  chief  dty  of  Edom  is  described,  with  equal  truth,  as  dwelling 
in  the  cleffcs  of  the  rock,  and  holding  the  height  of  the  hill,  Obad.  3  ; 
a  most  accurate  description  of  the  wondrous  city  of  Petra,  whose 
rums  were  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  in  181  r,  and  have  been 
ireoently  visited  by  Dr.  Wilson, 

399.  In  using  a  mod^n  atlas  of  Palestine^  giting  Arabic 
names,  the  following  table  will  be  of  use  :— 


Ain,  ayun — ^fountain,  0. 
Arabah — ^plain,  or 

desert. 
Bahr — sea,  or  lake. 
Beit— house. 
Bir— weD. 
Burg — castle. 
Deir— convent. 
El,  en,  er,  etc. — the. 
Qhor—valley  between 

two  mountaine. 


Hajr — great  sifene. 
Hummaun — bath. 
Jebel,   jebal— moun- 
tain, s. 
Jisr — ^bridge. 
Kabr— tomb. 
E[h4n~— inn* 
Khulat) 

Kusr    J — castle. 
Kasr    J 
Meij—^neadow. 


Meejed— mosk,  tem- 
ple. 

Mukam — tomb  of  a 
saint. 

Nahr — river. 

Nukb— pass. 

Has— cape,  or  head. 

Tel— hill. 

Wady) — valley,  or 

Wely  /  water-course. 


400.  Under  physical  geography  are  included  climate, 
weather,  seasons,  etc. ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  will  often 
throw  light  on  Scripture. 

401.  The  heat  of  the  climate  of  Judaea  in  summer  is  in- 
tense, and  frequently  proves  fataL  Near  Mount 
Tabor,  many  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Baldwin  iv. 

died  from  this  cause,  and  at  the  very  place  (Shunem)  where 
the  child  died  in  the  days  of  Blislia)  a  Kings  6.  x8-ao.    How 
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impressive  tlie  figure  of  the  prophet  when  speakkig  of  tho 
Saviour,  "He  shall  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land  l"  Isa.  32.  2. 

During  the  summer  there  was  no  rain  in  Palestine  ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  dew  fell  heavily  and  suddenly, 
^^*  often  wetting  the  incautious  traveller  to  the  skin. 

It  was  as  suddenly  dried  u}  on  the  following  morning.  Com- 
pare with  this  fiBW5t  the  following  passages,  Psa.  133.  3 :  Hos. 
6.  4 :  14.  5 :  a  Sam.  17.  12. 

Philo  tells  us  that  there  are  no  rains  in  "Egypt ;  and  it  is 
No  rain  in  Certain  that  rain  in  that  country  is  exceedmgly 
ERHPt.  rare.*    Hence  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  of  rain 

mentioned  in  Exod.  9.  18-26,  and  the  hardness  of  heart  dis- 
played by  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the  message  of  Moses. 

Kain  is  generally  preceded  by  a  squall  of  wind.  Compare 
a  Kings  3.  16, 17,  and  Prov.  25.  14. 

The  east  wind  of  Palestine  is  very  hurtful  to  vegetation. 
.^^  In  winter  it  is  dry  and  cold,  and  in  summer  dry 

and  hot.  It  carries  off  the  moisture  of  the  leaves 
too  rapidly,  and  withers  them.**  When  it  sweeps  over  the 
Mediterranean  it  is  pecuharly  dangerous."  It  was  this  wind 
— ^Euroclydon,  or  a  Levanter,  as  modem  sailors  caU  it— which 
proved  so  fetal  to  the  "Castor  and  Pollux.***  The  west  wind 
brought  showers,  and,  after  a  long  drought,  heavy  rain.*  The 
north  wind  was  cold  and  drying.'  The  south  wind  brou^t 
heat^  and  whirlwinds. 

These  whirlwinds  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  overtakes  them.^  Mr.  Bruce, 
in  his  travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  suddenly 
caught  by  a  whirlwind,  which  hfted  up  a  camel,  and  threw  it 
to  a  considerable  distance.  It  also  threw  himself  and  his 
servants  down  on  their  faces,  so  as  to  make  the  blood  gush 
from  their  nostrils.  Sometimes,  MaiUet  informs  us,  whole 
caravans  have  been  buried  imder  the  sand  with  which  these 
The  Simoom.  ^^^  ^®  charged.  When  connected  with  the 
'  hot,  pestilential  simoom,  they  are  pecuharly  fatal 
Thevenot  mentions  the  suffocation  from  this  cause  of  4,000 

'  Zech.  14.  18.       *>  Gen.  41.  6:  Ezek.  17. 10:  19.  2:  Hob.  17,.  15. 

•  Psa.  48.  7.    •>  Acts  27. 14.      «  Luke  12.  54:  i  Kings  18.  44,  45. 

f  Prov.  35.  23 :  Job  37.  9,  22.  «  Luke  12.  55 :  Zeoo,  9. 14. 

*Provi  1,27:  10,  25. 
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persons  in  1655,  and  of  nearly  20,000  in  1688.  Compare  Isa. 
17.  13  :  Hos.  13.  3 :  Isa.  32.  2  :  Matt.  7.  27  :  Prov.  29.  1. 

Harmer*s  Observations,  i.,  164. 

The  value  of  wells  in  the  East  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  know  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  summer  season.  These  wells  were  a  source  of 
strife  between  Abimelech  and  Isaac,  Gen.  26;  and  Moses 
conunemorates  God's  bounty  in  giving  the  Israehtes  wells 
which  they  digged  not,  Deut.  6.  ii.  Travellers  crossing  the 
deserts  sometimes  go  as  much  as  80  miles  without  water. 
The  wells,  too,  are  often  very  deep,  many  of  them  160  feet, 
and  then  filled  only  with  rain-water.  In  going  to  Jerusalem, 
the  devout  Israelites  went  from  strength  to  strength,  the 
rain  filling  the  pools,  Fsa.  84 :  see  also  Qen.  24.  16.  The 
comparison  of  false  teachers  to  wells  without  water  is  thus 
seen  to  be  peculiarly  just ;  bitterly  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  their  hearers,  2  Pet.  2.  17.  The  mirage^  or  glowing  watery 
appearance  of  distant  sand,  is  also  a  figure  expressive  of  dis- 
appointment. Camels  and  travellers  are  both  deceived,  and 
when  they  reach  what  seemed  a  sheet  of  water  they  find 
burning  dust.    See  Jer,  15.  18,  marg. 

Between  the  days  and  nights  of  Europe,  there  is  no  very 
Frosty  great  difierence  as  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and 

niJ^t*-  cold.    In  the  East  it  is  quite  otherwise.    In  the 

height  of  summer  the  nights  are  often  as  cold  as  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  days  scorchingly  hot.  Compare 
Gen.  31.  40,  and  Jer.  36.  30 :  Isa.  49,  10 ;  Eev,  7,  16, 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  Harmer,  i.,  182. 

402.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  Scriptures  always 
represent  the  weather,  whose  laws  are  apparently  the  most 
difficult  to  ascertam,  as  imder  the  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Creator,  Matt.  5.  45:  Acts  14.  17 :  Jer.  5.  24: 
Psa.  147.  16-18 :  Nahum  i.  5,  6* 

Harmer^s  Observations  will  be  found  a  rich  store-house  of  illuH- 
trations  on  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  Becent  travellers, 
and  especially  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Eitto,  and  Dr.  John  Wilson,  have 
largely  added  to  our  knowledge* 

403.  Combining  the  mode  of  reckoning  common  among 
the  Jews  with  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  and  the  sea- 
sons fixed  for  the  various  annual  feasts,  we  obtain  a  table  o\ 
much  interest  and  value* 
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The  first  month  of  the  sacred  year  was  the  one  whose  ftill  mooD 
answered  to  March  and  s(mietiinef  to 


Month  of 


Sacred  CLYfi 
Ye«r.   Tear. 


lit 


7* 


Name. 


jLW),  or  insaa  (lo 
days),  £xod.  X2.  2 : 
Esra  '7.9:Keh.a.ii 
Eether  j.  ^, 


Answering 

to  the 
Months  of 


Parts  of 
Mar.  and 
Apr. 


Festtralf  and  LeMoiM. 


},  Lev.  6.  Jer.  7.  21.  I 

14.  Paschal  lamb  slain.    The  Fas-  i 
aoYSr. 

16.  The  first-fruits  of  the  barky 
harvest  presented. 

21.  End  <^  toe  Passover  and  un- 
leavened bread. 


2nd 


8th 


Tyar,  or  Zif  (29  days), 
I  Kings  6. 1. 


Parts      of 
and 


Apr. 
May. 


II.  Ley.  16. 1 :  Ez.  22. 

14.  The  second  Passover  (Ifmnb. 

9. 10, 11)  for  snch  as  conldnot 

celebrate  the  first. 


jrd 


9th 


Sisan,  or  Sinvan   (jo 
days),  Esther  8. 9. 


Parts  of 
May  and 
June. 


6.  Pentecost,  or  feast  of  weeks. 
First-fruits  of  wheaVharvest 
(Lev.  2j.  17, 20)  and  first-fruits 
of  all  the  ground.  Dent.  26.  2, 
10, 16:  I  Kings  12.  ZS-iSp 
10.  Numb.  I :  H09.  i. 


4th 


loth 


Thammuz  (29  days). 


Pts.ofJune 
and  July. 


i.  Numb.  ij.  i:  Josh.  2. 
26.  Numb.  22. 2 :  Mic  5. 7. 


3.  Numb.  10.2:  Jer.  x. 
2a  Deut  I :  Isa.  i. 


5th 
6th 

7th 


xith 


Ab   (jo  days),  Ezra 
7.9. 


Pts.of  July 
and  Aug. 


J.  Dent.  7.12:  Isa.  49. 14. 
20.  Deut.  16.18:  Isa.  51. 12. 


X2tti     Elul  (29  days),  Neh. 
6.15. 


Pts.  of  Aug. 
and  Sept. 


Tisri,  or  Ethanhn  (jo 
days),  I  Kings  8.  2. 


Ruts  of 
Sept.  and 
Oct. 


I.  Feast  of  trumpets,  Lev.  ij.  24 . 
Numb.  29. 1. 

10.  Day  of  atonement.  I>v.  2j. 
27,  28. 

15.  Feast  of  tabernacles,  or  of  the 
fn-gatheiings,  Exod.  2j.  16: 
Lev.  2j.  34-  First-fruits  of 
wine  and  oil.  Lev.  23, 19. 

21.  Gen.  X :  Isa.  42.  5. 


8th 


2nd 


Marchesvan,    or  Bol 
(29d8.),x  Kings  6.J8. 


Its.  of  Oct. 
and  Nov. 


8.  Gen.  23.  i :  i  Sam.  1. 1. 


9th 


jrd 


Chisleu  (30  days),  Zech. 
7. 1 :  Neh.  1. 1. 


Parts  of 
Nov.  and 
Dec. 


10.  Gen.  31.  i :  Amos  2. 6. 
25.  Feast  of  the  dedication,   i  Mac 
4. 52-59:  John  10.  22,  23. 


loth     4th 


Thebeth    (29    days), 
Esther  2.  16. 


Parts  of 
Dec  and 
Jan. 


25.  Exod.  10.  X :  Jer.  46.  ij. 


xith 


5th 


Shevet,  or  Shebat  (jo 
days),  Zech.  x.  7. 


Parts  of 
Jan.  and 
Feb. 


17.  Exod.  II.  x :  Jer.  34. 8. 


6th 


Adar  (29  days),  Ezra 
6.  X5. 
Ve  Adar,  or  2nd  Adar. 


Parts  of 
Feb.  and 
Mar. 


I.  Exod.  j8. 2x :  I  SauL  17.  xj. 
14, 15.  Feast  of  Purim. 
25.  Lev.  I.    .  Isa.4j.21. 
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rollowed  next  after  the  venial  eqiiinox,aiid  therefore  •emeUmee 
AiMil,  aod  scMnetiines  to  parts  of  both. 
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Seasona  and  Weather. 


Producti(ni8. 


The  latter  rain  begins  to  fall,  DeuU  ii. 

14:  Zech.  xo.  X. 
The  weather  during  the  rains  chilly,  Ezra 

10.  9:  John  18.  10. 
This  rain  prepares  the  com  for  harvest. 
Great  heat,  especially  in  the  plains. 
The  rivers  syrell  firom  the  rains,  Josh.  j.  15 

1  Oiron.  12. 15 :  Jer.  xi.  5« 


Barley  ripe  at  Jericho;  wheat 
partly  in  ear;  fig-tree  blossoms: 
winter-fig  still  on  the  tree, 
Matt.  21. 19:  Mark  ii.  ij. 


The  latter  rains  still  frequent. 
These  rains  often  preceded  by  whirlwinds, 
J  Kings  18.  45:  att.  8.  24. 


Barley  generally  three  weeks 
earlier  than  wheat  Barley  ge- 
nerally cut  this  month.  Ruth  i. 
22.   \vheafc  begins  to  ripen. 


Excessive  drought.  From  April  to  Sept.  no 
rain  or  thunder,  i  Sam.  12.  in:  Prov.  26.  i 

The  morning  cloud  seen  early,  but  soon 
disappears,  Hos.  6.  4:  ij.  j. 

Copious  dews  at  night,  Job  29. 9 :  Psa.  ijj.  }. 

North  and  east  winds  increase  drought, 
Gen.  41. 6:  Jer.  4.  8. 


Wheat  ripening  on  the  hills  in 
June;  in  the  vaUeys,  early  in 
May. 

Gross  in  some  places  a  yard 
high,  John  6.  10. 


Heat  htcreases. 


Early  vintage,  I/ey.  26.  5.  Rice 
and  early  figs  ripen. 


Heat  intense ;  ooontry  iq^>arently  burned  up. 
Lebanon  nearly  free  from  snow. 


Ripe  figs  at  Jerusalem ;   olives 
at  Jericho;  grapes  ripening. 


Heat  still  intense,  2  Kings  4.  la  20:  Psa. 
121. 6:  Isa.  49. 9.  xo:  Rev.  7, 16. 


Grape  harvest  general. 


Heat  in  the  day:  nights  frosty.  Gen.  ji.  40. 
Showera  ftequent.-^  the/orwer.or  early  nun. 
Ploughing  and  sowing  begin. 


Sometbnes  the  early  rain  begins  now. 
Wheat  and  barley  sown. 


The  latter  grapes  guthered. 


Trees  lose  their  foliage. 
Snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  mountains,  Jos. 
36. 22. 


Oo  the  mountains  the  cold  is  severe. 
Hail;  snow,  Josh.  10. 11:  Psa.  47.  16, 17. 
Weather  warm  at  intervals,  Ez.  jj.  jo.  3 1< 


Grass  and  herbs  spring  up  after 
the  rains. 


Ck)m  still  sown. 

At  the  banning  of  the  cold  season  the 

weather  coU^    but  gradually   becomes 

warm. 


The  winter-fig  found  on  the  trees, 
thouc^  they  are  atripped  of  their 
leaves. 


Thunder  and  hail  frequent 
Barley  sometimes  sown. 


The  almond-tree  blossoms. 
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404.  The  perusal  of  this  Table  will  suggest  one  or  two 
obvious  analogies.  The  summer  and  winter  in  Palestine 
coincide  with  the  same  seasons  in  England ;  as  does  the  time 
of  greatest  heat,  July  and  August,  and  of  greatest  cold, 
January.  Seed  time  is  in  our  autumn ;  and  harvest  begins 
in  our  spring,  and  extends  through  the  early  summer. 

The  rainy  seasons  m  Palestme  begin  about  the  Equmoxes  ; 
the  rain  in  our  autimm  is  the  early  or  seed  rain ;  the  rain  in 
our  spring  is  the  latter  or  harvest  rain.  The  one  quickens  the 
seed,  the  other  fills  the  ear.  The  rains  generally  come  from 
the  west  (Luke  12.  54),  driven  up  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
During  harvest  and  summer,  rain  is  most  unusual,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  surprise  of  the  people  as  described  111 

I  Sam.  12.  17.  *     .,     1-      it.      • 

The  IsraeUtes  crossed  the  Jordan  in  April,  when  the  nver 
was  swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  miracle  recorded  in  Josh.  3. 

In  Scripture,  dates  are  often  fixed  by  a  reference  to  the 
seasons  or  productions,  2  Sam.  21.9:  Numb.  13.  20 ;  or  by  a 
reference  to  the  feasts,  John' 10.  22. 

The  fact  recorded  in  Luke  4.  i7>  ^as  been  thought  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
The  reading  of  the  Law  was  completed  in  the  fifty-two  sab- 
baths of  each  year,  and  was  begun  in  Tisri  (or  Sept.),  a  cus- 
tom founded  on  Neh.  8.  2  ;  and  Deut.  31.  10,  11.  Gen.  1-6 
was  read  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  on  the  sabbath 
before,  Deut.  29.  10,  with  Isa.  61.  1—^3.  10.  This  reckoning, 
which  is  Lamy's,  fixes  the  visit  on  the  14th  Tisri.  The  time 
seems  fixed  by  the  context,  however,  nearer  to  Pentecost,  and 
the  phraseology  of  Luke  rather  intimates  that  Christ  had 
chosen  the  passage,  than  that  he  found  it  in  the  general  order 
of  reading.  Lamy  has  given  all  the  lessons  (App.  Bibl.  Bk. 
i.,  chap.  5).  The  preceding  Table  gives  the  commencement  of  a 
few  only. 

The  zeal  of  the  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  30.  23,  bo- 
comes  more  obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  kept 
the  feast  other  seven  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest, 

Lnportant  lessons  are  often  suggested  by  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  such  facts  as  this  Table  contains.  Our  Lord,  for 
example,  was  crucified  on  the  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  was 
offered,  and  rose  on  the  day  when  the  first  fruits  of  the  early 
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hai'vest  were  presented,  **  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'* 
The  Spirit  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost,  when  the  first 
fruits  of  the  ground  were  presented  at  the  temple :  and  on 
that  day  3000  persons  **  out  of  every  nation  imder  heaven,*' 
were  added  to  the  church,  Acts  2.  5,  41.  The  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (when  thanks  were  offered  for  the  ingathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  land),  is  yet  to  come. 

The  language  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  23.  27,  29),  comparing  the 
Pharisees  to  whited  sepulchres,  becomes  clearer  from  the 
fact^  that  it  was  spoken  just  before  the  Passover,  and  after 
the  winter  rains,  when  the  Jews  were  busy  whitewashing  the 
burial-places  near  Jerusalem,  and  preparing  for  the  fesust. 

Sec.  7»   On  the  application  0/  these  Btdes  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Allegories,  Parables,  Types,  and  Symbols  of  Scripture. 

*'  The  SoripturcB  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  succession  of 
hU  ages  ....  are  not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper 
sense  of  the  place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon  the 
wurds  were  uttered  ....  but  have  in  themselves,  both  distributively  and  collec- 
tively, infinite  spi^ogs  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part 

not  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories  ....  but  that  I  do  much  con^ 

dcmn  that  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  onlv  after  the  manner  men  use 
to  interpret  a  profane  bo<^"— Baoon  ;  Advancement  o/Lecummg. 

"  Our  Lord  might  have  uttered  the  common  places  of  morality,  but  he  teaches  by 
parables,  because  he  knew  that  they  would  more  constantly  inhabit  both  the  me- 
mory and  the  Judgement."— Sib  P.  Sn>NBr. 

"  Manifeste  dicta  absolvent  parabolas."— Jremctw,  lib.  U.,  c.  47. 

405.  We  have  been  engaged  th.us  far  in  collecting  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  that  sense,  it  has  only 
been  necessary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  Bible,  however,  where  we  need  an  additional 
kind  of  interpretation.  Hitherto  the  meaning  of  the  words 
has  been  regarded  as  the  Bible.  In  the  passages  to  which  we 
are  about  to  refer,  however,  there  is  a  further  meaning  called 
the  allegorical  or  spiritual.  To  this  class  belong  the  allegories 
and  parables,  types,  typical  actions,  and  symbols  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  as  they  agree  in  the  principles  of  interpretation 
apphcable  to  them  all,  we  class  them  under  one  name  as 
allegories. 

Figures  and  406.  They  differ  from  the  figures  of  Scripture  in 
Parables.       several  particulars. 

First,  They  present  to  our  view  only  the  less  important  meaning 
they  are  intended  to  oonvey,  the  moral  or  spiritual  one  being  for  a 
time  concealed;  while  in  figures  the  secondary  or  important  mean- 
pg  is  generally  the  pron^ent  one.    When  it  is  said,  for  example, 

n3 
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thftfc  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  sower,  we  ose  a  figure,  and  the  meaning 
•f  the  word  ''sower"  is  fixed  by  its  pkce  in  the  sentence.  B^ 
when  we  say,  **A.  sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  we  express  but  one 
meaning,  though  there  is  an  ultimate  meaning  in  view  which  is  not 


Seoondly,  Figures  always  represent  one  thing  as  another  thing, 
and  the  meaning  is  at  once  fixed  by  excluding  the  points  in  which 
they  differ  and  combining  those  only  in  which  they  agree.  In  the 
case  of  allegories  or  parables,  it  is  never  ssdd  that  one  thing  is 
another,  though  this  may  be  said  when  the  parable  is  explained. 

Thirdly,  In  figures  there  is  but  one  meaning  consistent  with  the 
context  and  scope;  in  the  allegory  and  parable  there  are  two,  the 
verbal  and  the  allegorical;  the  verbal  being  the  ^cplanation  of  the 
words,  and  the  allegorical,  of  the  thing  or  things  signified  by  them. 

407.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  an  allegory  or  type, 
we  are  not  to  expect  an  agreement  between  the  verbal  sense 
and  the  allegorical  meaning  in  dU  points.  The  allegory,  so  far, 
is  like  a  figure  of  speech.  In  the  latter,  it  is  enough  if  the 
two  things  compared  touck  in  one  poini^  and  in  the  former, 
things  must  not  be  expected  to  touch  in  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  allegory  so  far  differs  from  the  figure,  that  it  generally 
touches  in  more  than  one.  It  is  in  its  very  nature  a  continued 
comparison,  and  an  expositor  may  safely  proceed  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  contact  in  most  points  ;  nor  need  he 
desist  from  his  comparison  till  the  resemblance  refuses  to 
appear,  imless  it  be  forced,  or  till  it  is  evident  that  the  cir- 
cumstance under  consideration  is  added  only  to  give  beauty 
or  energy  to  the  narrative. 

408.  The  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  use  an  alle- 
Parabieg  gorical  representation,  are  nmnerous.  It  tests  a 
whenoatd.  teachable  disposition  (Matt.  13.  13).  It  is  pecu- 
liarly useftd  in  giving  a  figurative  exhibition  of  truth,  before  it 
is  intended  to  reveal  it  clearly.  It  offcai  serves  this  purpose 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  is 
useful  in  gaining  a  man's  judgment  against  himself,  as  in  the 
case  of  David,  and  as  in  many  of  the  parables  ;  and  even  when 
there  is  no  need  of  concealment,  it  often  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  men  who  might  otherwise  remain  indifferent. 

409.  All  the  rules  of  allegorical  interpretation  take  as 
Meaning  of  S'^*^*®^^  *^*  *^®  verbal  interpretation  of  the  pa»- 
words  to  be  sage  has  been  completed,  and  that  if  the  allegory 
•**'***'*®^*    be  a  type  or  symbol,  we  have  ascertained  precisely 
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what  the  actiou  or  symbol  is,  whose  allegorical  meaning  we 
are  about  to  inyestigate.  Till  this  be  done,  no  step  can  be 
taken  in  the  real  interpretation ;  we  must  first  know  what  the 
tiling  is,  before  we  can  know  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

410.  (i.)  The  first  rule  of  interpretation  is ;  ascertidn  what 
Fint  rale :  is  the  scope,  either  by  reference  to  the  context,  or 
the  Boope.  jjq  parallel  passages ;  and  seize  the  one  truth  which 
the  type  or  parable  is  intended  to  set  forth,  distinguishing  it 
fi-om  all  the  other  truths  which  border  upon  it,  and  let  the 
parts  of  the  parable  that  are  explained,  be  explained  in  har- 
mony with  this  one  truth. 

In  the  case  of  allegories  the  scope  is  generally  told  us^  as  in 
Psa.  80;  the  whole  being  explained  in  verse  17,  where  the  man  of 
God's  right  hand  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  directs  us  to  Israel 
as  the  Vine.  Sometimes^  however,  we  have  to  look  to  other  parts 
of  the  Bible. 

The  entire  book  of  Canticles  is  an  extended  allegory,  and  under 
this  form  is  shadowed  forth  the  spiritual  affection  between  Christ 
and  his  church.  To  explain  the  book,  we  have  recourse  to  other 
places,  where  the  relation  between  God  and  his  church  is  described 
under  a  similar  representation.    So  also  Isa.  5.  1-7;  Ezek.  15.  19, 

10,  14:  19.  1-9:  23U  31.3-17- 

In  the  parables,  the  scope  is  generally  told  us  in  the  context; 
sometimes  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  32.  14),  sometimes  by  the 
inspired  narrator  in  his  own  words  (Luke  18.  i). 

Sometimes  it  is  set  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  parable 
(Luke  18.  9:  19.  11);  sometimes  at  the  close  (Matt.  35.  13:  Luke 
16.  9);  sometimes  at  both,  as  in  Matt.  18.  23 :  see  verses  21  and  35. 
So  again  in  Matt.  20.  1-16:  Luke  12.  15-21. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  need  to  turn  to  a  parallel  passage; 
08,  for  the  full  interpretation  of  Luke  15.  3,  we  turn  to  Matt.  18. 

11,  et<j. 

When  from  none  of  these  circumstances  the  scope  can  be  gathered, 
we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  occasion  or  the  subject  of  the 
parable  itself.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Luke  13.  6,  9),  and  of  the  prodigal  son,  is  gathered  in  this  way. 
The  progress  of  the  parables,  and  the  study  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  spoken,  will  clearly  show  the  design  of  oui 
Lord  in  uttering  them. 

41 1.  In  the  case  of  a  ti^,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Scope  of  the  scope  or  intention  of  God  in  instituting  it  can 
^^f^^  be  gathered  only  from  th«  Bible.    Sometimes  from 
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,Uie  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Deut.  i8.  ig, 
frequently,  only  from  the  New,  as  in  John  3.  14 :  6.  33  : 
I  Cor.  5.  7,  8 ;  Matt.  12.  40,  etc.  The  principle  laid  down  ui 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  previous 
dispensation  was  typical — a  shadow  of  things  to  come.  In 
applying  this  principle,  the  roles  found  below  must  be  care- 
fully observed. 

Views  inoon-  412.  Any  interpretation  of  a  parable  or  all^ory 
sistent  with  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  truth,  which  it 
bo^^ted.    is  thus  seen  to  involve,  must  be  rejected. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  for  example,  has  been  sttp- 
posed  to  refer  to  our  Lord;  the  wounded  traveller,  to  our  sinful 
race  J  the  priest  and  Levite,  to  the  moral  and  Levitical  law;  the 
imi,  to  the  church:  an  interpretation  entirely  inconsistent  with  our 
Saviour's  design.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  truths 
which  we  suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  allegories  and  types  of 
Scripture  are  Scriptural;  they  must  be  evidently  shown  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  purpose  of  God  in  instituting  the  one,  and  of  inspired 
teachers  in  speaking  of  the  other. 

This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  parables,  and  it  may 
be  reversed.  We  have  the  right  interpretation  when  all  the  main 
circumstances  are  explained.  If  any  important  member  of  the  nar- 
rative is  rendered  by  our  interpretation  nugatory,  or  is  paralysed, 
the  int.erpretation  is  false;  and  when  we  have  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  whole,  that  interpretation  of  any  part  is  to  be  rejected  wbicL 
does  not  conduce  to  the  consistency  and  force  of  the  whole.  In 
interpreting  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  example,  some  ex- 
positors have  descended  to  detcils  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  obvious  scope  and  force  of  the  narrative.  The  alienation  of  the 
prodigal  from  all  home  afifections — ^his  resolution  to  seek  happiness 
where  God  is  not — the  fearful  change  in  his  position,  and  his  con- 
sciousness of  that  change — his  attempt  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes 
— his  bitter  disappointment  and  wants— the  resolve  to  return — the 
fatner^s  love  and  welcome — ^the  festal  rejoicing  which  his  return 
created — the  discontent  and  grudging  spirit  of  the  elder  brother — 
the  father's  noble  remonstrance — ^all  illustrate  the  great  truth  of 
the  passage,  that  God  welcomes  the  return  of  the  vilest  of  his 
children,  and  all  are  important.  To  deny,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  prodigal's  desertion  of  his  home  has  any  reference  to  man's 
apostasy,  weakens  the  parable:  and  to  teach  that  the  ring  is  the 
everlasting  love  of  God,  or  the  ksaX  of  the  Spirit— that  the  sinner  is 
ealled  the  younger  son,  because  man  as  a  sinner  is  younger  than 
tnan  as  xighteous — ^that  thft  citizen  to  whom  he  went  was  a  legal 
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oreaclier-  -that  tbe  swine  were  Belf-nghteous  persons — that  the 
nusks  were  works  of  righteousness — ^that  the  fatted  calf  was  Christ 
— ^that  the  shoes  were  means  of  upright  conversation,  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Scripture — ^that  the  music  which  the  elder 
brother  heard  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — is  to  call  off  our 
attention  from  the  great  lesson  of  the  parable  to  doctrines  which 
the  disciples  could  not  have  found  in  the  parable  itself.  By  turning 
the  most  delicate  touches  into  important  Scriptural  truths,  the 
great  design  of  the  whole  is  obscured,  and  we  learn  to  bring  a 
meaning  mto  the  passage,  and  not  out  of  it;  a  habit  which  we  are 
likely  to  employ  with  more  serious  mischief  in  other  places. 

413.  But   while    everything  that  is  explained,  must  be 
,      explained  with  reference  to  the  writer's  scope,  it 

taiu  to  bo  is  an  important  question,  how  far  the  details  of  the 
explained,  parables  and  allegories  of  Scripture  have  a  reference 
to  corresponding  facts,  in  the  application  of  them.  From  the 
inspired  interpretation  of  parables  given  us  in  Scripture,  we 
may  gather  that  wo  are  to  avoid  both  the  extreme  of  sup- 
posing that  only  the  design  of  the  whole  should  be  regarded, 
and  the  extreme  of  insisting  upon  every  clause  as  having  a 
double  meaning. 

In  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  for  example,  which 
oiu:  Lord  himself  interpreted,  the  moral  application  descends  to  the 
minutest  particulars  of  the  narrative;  the  birds,  and  thorns,  and 
stony  ground,  have  all  their  meaning;  and,  as  Tholuck  has  re- 
marked, it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  similitude  is  perfect,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  on  all  sides  rich  in  applications.  Even  in  these 
parables,  however,  not  all  the  circumstances  are  explained.  ''While 
men  slept,"  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  13.  35),  and  the 
phrase,  "I  cannot  dig,"  and  "to  beg  I  am  ashamed,"  in  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  have  neither  of  them  any  application  in  the 
explanation  which  our  Lord  himself  gave.  So  in  the  longest 
allegory  in  Scripture— the  book  of  Canticles — the  description  given 
of  the  bride  is  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the  love  and 
complacency  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen. 

The  two  following  rules,  in  addition  to  the  one  just  given  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  parable,  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  us  in 
the  interpretation  both  of  the  parables  and  allegories  of 
Scripture. 

414.  (a.)  Even  of  doctrines  consistent  with  the  design  of 
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^^  the  parable  or  type,  no  conclusion  must  be  ga- 

of  interpre-  tbered  from  any  part  of  either  of  them,  which  is 

tation.  inconsistent  with  the  clearer  revelations  of  Diyine 
truth. 

The  high  prieit,  under  the  law,  ofibred  first  for  his  own  sin^  and 
then  for  the  sins  of  l^e  people.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
Christ  partook  of  our  sinftQ  nature;  the  G<mtrarf  is  ^e  fact;  '^for 
m  him  was  no  sin."  So  of  the  paschal  lamb;  it  was  a  type  of  our 
liord;  it  shadowed  forth  his  death  and  p^son,  but  not  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  nor  at  all  adequately  the  holiness  of  his  nature. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  prove  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  iu 
the  parable  prayed  to  Abraham,  that  therefore  we  are  to  pray  to 
glorified  saints,  we  reject  the  interpretation  as  inconsistent  with  the 
express  statements  of  Scripture;  or  if,  from  the  parable  of  the 
faithful  servant,  or  the  prodigal  son,  it  be  gathered  (as  by  the 
ancient  Pelagians)  that  GU>d  pardons  us  without  sacrifice  or  interces- 
sion, on  the  groimd  simply  o£'  our  repentance  or  our  prayers^  we 
reject  the  interpretation  as  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Bible  (John  8.  34:  Heb.  10).  Nor  can  we  gather  from  Luke  15.  7 
that  the  Pharisees  were  just  men  who  needed  no  repentance,  or 
frx>m  verse  29,  that  tbe  elder  brother  had  never  transgressed  hia 
father^s  command;  nor  from  Luke  16.  i,  that  dishonesty  is  in  any 
good  sense  true  wisdom.  David  was,  in  his  kingly  character,  a 
type  of  our  Lord;  and  also  in  his  family  descent,  but  not  in  his  sins. 

4^6*  (3')  It  i^  important  that  neither  types  nor  parables  be 
^.  .    ,    ,  made  the  first  or  sole  source  of  Scripture  doctrine. 

Third  rule  of   ^     ^  .  j^,  .  ,  ,      i»     .-.        .•» 

intcrpretii^     Doctrmes  otherwise  proved  may  be  further  lUus- 
^°^  trated  or  confirmed  by  them,  but  we  are  not  to 

gather  doctrine  exclusively  or  primarily  from  their  represen- 
tations. 

From  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  some  of  the  early  Scrip- 
ture expositors  gathered,  without  reason,  the  history  of  the  apostasy 
of  Satan.  He  was  said  to  be  the  chief  among  the  servants  of  God, 
and  being  driven  from  his  place  of  trust,  he  drew  after  him  the 
other  angels,  whom  he  tempted  with  the  promise  of  lighter  tasks 
and  easier  service.  Nor  can  we  conclude,  from  the  parable  of  the  ten 
vh'gins,  that  because  five  were  wise  and  five  foolish,  half  of  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion  will  finally  be  saved  and  half 
finally  perish.  In  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  one  in  a  hundred 
only  went  astray;  in  that  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  one  in  ten  wni 
lost:  neither  circumstance  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
doctrine. 
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Both  these  rules  are  a  modification,  as  it  will  be  seen  of  the 
rule  which  bids  us  interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  to  look  to  passages  that  are  clear,  for  the  meaning  oi 
thosQ  that  are  abstruse, 

416.  The  interpretation  of  symbols,  and  of  symboHcal 
Symbols  ac^ons,  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  the 
interpretation  of  allegories,  A  symboHcal  exjores- 
sion  is  simply  a  figurative  one,  founded  on  analogy,  or  re- 
semblance, and  is  interpreted  on  the  piinciples  common  to 
the  interpretation  of  all  figurative  language. 
Parables. etc.  4 1 7-  The  following  are  the  parables  and  fables  of 
T^^u    the  Old  Testament. 

Jotham's;  the  trees  making  a  king,  Judges  9.  7. 

Nathan's;  the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb,  2  Sam.  12.  I. 

Two  brothers  striving  together,  2  Sam.  14.  6. 

The  prisoner  that  made  his  escape,  i  Kings  20.  39, 

Micaiah's  vision,  i  Kings  22.  19-23. 

The  thistle  and  cedar,  2  Kings  14.  9. 

The  vineyard  yielding  wild  grapes,  Isa.  5,  i. 

The  parables  in  the  Gospels  will  be  found  enumerated 
chronologically  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospels. 
Parables  of        ^^^'  Meander  has  classified  the  parables  of  our 
iie  New  Tei-  Lord  with  reference  to  the  truths  taught  in  them, 
'*°^''"*"         and  their  connection  with  his  kingdom. 

Parables  on  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ: — 

1.  The  sower.  Matt.  13.  3:  Mark  4.  3 :  Luke  8.  5. 

2.  The  tares.  Matt.  13.  24. 

3.  The  mustard-seed,  Matt.  13.  31:  Mark  4.  31 J  Luke  ?? 

18,  19. 

4.  The  leaven.  Matt.  13.  33:  Luke  13.  20,  21. 

5.  The  net.  Matt.  13*  47. 

MorEd  requisites  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Chrift^-- 
Anti-pharisaio  parables,  or  negative  requisites, 

6.  The  lost  sheep.  Matt.  18.  12:  Luke  15.  4. 

7.  The  lost  piece  of  money,  Luke  15 .  10. 

8.  The  prodigal  son,  Luke  15.  11-32, 

9.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Luke  18.  9-14. 

10.  Strife  for  the  first  places  at  feasts,  Luke  14,  7-lS* 
Positive  requisites. 

11.  The  two  sons,  Matt.  21.  28. 

13.  The  hidden  treasure.  Matt.  13.  44* 
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13.  The  pearl.  Matt.  13.  45,  46. 

14.  The  tower  and  the  warring  king,  Luke  14.  28-33 

15.  The  wedding  garment,  Matt.  22.  11. 
Call  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

16.  The  feast,  Luke  14.  16-24:  Matt.  22.  1-14. 
Activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

17.  The  vine,  John  15,  r. 

18.  The  wicked  vine-dresser,  Matt.  21.  33-41. 

19.  The  talents.  Matt.  25.  14-30:  Luke  19.  12-27. 

20.  The  barren  fig-tree,  Luke  13.  6. 

21.  Favour  independent  of  works,  Matt.  20.  1-16.     Tlic  La 

bourers. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 


22.  The  good  Samaiitan,  Luke  10.  25-37. 

23.  The  unforgiving  servant.  Matt.  18.  23 :  Luke  7.  41. 
The  right  use  of  worldly  i)Ossessions. 

24.  The  unjust  steward,  Luke  16.  1-23. 

25.  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  16.  19. 
The  Christian  spirit  under  the  name  of  prudence. 

26.  The  ten  virgins,  Matt.  25. 
Prayer. 

27.  The  importunate  widow,  Luke  18.  i. 

28.  The  &ieud  on  his  journey,  Luke  11.  5-10. 

419.  Other  authors  have  adopted  a  different  division.  Dr. 
Gray  divides  them  into 

(i.)  Such  as  represent  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  gospel 
dispensation. 

(2.)  Such  as  represent  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calliug 
of  the  Gentiles. 

(3.)  Such  as  deliver  moral  instruction. 

Greswell  divides  them  into  the  prophetic  and  the  moral. 

420.  Lisco's  division  is  preferable  to  either.  He  regai'ds 
them  as  of  three  classes. 

i.  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  as  containimj  truths 
and  powers  Divine  in  their  origin,  and  blessed  in  their  effects.  See 
preceding  list,  i,  3,  4,  11,  12. 

ii.  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  founded  on  these 
truths,  and  these  are — 

I.  Those  that  respect  the  church  as  a  whole,  20,  18,  16,  15 
.''calling  and  election  differ),  2,  $. 
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2.  Those  that  respect  the  entrance  of  individuala  into  the 

church,  6,  7,  8,  14. 
iil.  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  m  the  faith,  love,  and 
Itopes  of  its  members.    In  relation — 

I.  To  faith  and  humility,  etc.,  ai,  9,  it,  25,  26. 

3.  To  love  (Luke  7.  41),  23,  22. 
3.  To  hope,  26,  19. 

These  classifications  are  important^  chiefly  as  showing  the 
views  of  eminent  authors  on  the  scope  of  each  paiable.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  the  classification  we 
adopt  as  to  miss  obvious  moral  lessons. 

421.  The  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  interpre- 
Allegorical  tation  of  allegories  and  parables,  properly  so  called, 
Sm'Sfhtel  *PP^y  equally  to  much  that  is  historical  in  Scrip- 
tory.  ture.  The  ancient  Jewish  people,  for  example, 
sustained  to  God,  the  same  relation  as  is  now  sustained  by  the 
Foundation  Christian  church,  and  by  each  Christian.  Their 
of  it.  sufferings  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance  under  Moses, 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  their  entry  into  Canaan,  pre- 
figure important  facts  in  the  history  of  all  Christians.  The 
Israelites  not  only  lived  imder  the  same  authority  with  us, 
and  were  governed  by  an  economy  of  disciphne  like  our  own, 
but  the  facts  of  their  history  were  typical  of  the  history  of 
the  churcb  (Rom.  a.  28 :  i  Cor.  10 :  Heb.  4 :  i  Pet.  2.  10 : 
Rev.  15.  5). 

422.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  relation  between  the 
Jewish  people,  and  some  of  the  nations  that  surrounded  them, 
is  a  type  of  the  relation  between  the  Christian  church  and  its 
adversaries:  Sodom  and  Ishmael:  Egypt  and  Babylon, have 
all  their  representatives  in  the  history  of  the  true  Israel  (Gal. 
4.  25 :  Rev.  14.  8). 

423.  It  may  be  added,  that  while  in  one  aspect  Israel  as  the 
son,  is  the  representative  of  our  Lord,  eminent  characters 
among  the  Israelites  were  types  of  Him ;  as  Moses  among. the 
prophotS)  David  and  Solomon  among  the  kings ;  and  hence 
expressions,  which  were  originally  true  of  the  type,  are  applied 
to  Christ  as  the  antitype  or  fiiilfilment.  See  Hos.  11.  i,  com- 
pared with  Matt.  2.  15,  etc. 

424.  And  as  the  people,  so  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  typical.  The  whole  dispensation  was  the 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  or  sub- 
stance of  them.    That  substance  was  Christ  (Heb.  lo.  i). 
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Thus  it  is,  that  sinco  the  beginning  of  our  race,  there  has 
been  a  connected  series  of  representations^  each  emuodjing 
some  truth,  and  all  tending  to  illustrate  the  office  and  work  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  character  and  history  of  his  people. 

Jewish  history  and  worship  form  one  grand  typo.  The 
Old  Testament  (as  Augustine  long  ago  remarked),  is  the  New 
veiled,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  Old  imveiled. 

425.  In  the  interpretation  of  all  these  types,  and  of  history 

in  its  secondary  or  spiritual  allusions,  we  use  the 
same  rules  as  in  interpreting  parables  and  allegories 
properly  so  called:  compare  the  history  or  type  with  the 
general  truth,  which  both  the  type,  and  the  antitype  embody ; 
expect  agreement  in  several  particulars,  but  not  in  all,  and  let 
the  interpretation  of  each  part  harmonize  with  the  design  of 
the  whole,  and  with  the  clear  revelation  of  Divine  doctrine 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

426.  In  applying  these  rules,  it  is  important  to  remember 

that  the  inspired  writers  never  destroyed  the  his- 
torical sense  of  Scripture,  to  establish  the  spiritual 
(as  some  inquirers  have  done),  nor  do  they  find  a  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words  (as  do  the  Jews),  but  only  in  the  facta 
of  each  passage ;  which  meaning  is  easy,  natural,  and  Scrip- 
tural ;  and  that  they  confine  themselves  to  such  expositions 
as  illustrate  some  truth  of  practical  or  of  spiritual  importance 
(Heb.  5.  II :  9.  5).  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  will  show  that 
they  are  adduced  exclusively  with  reference  either  to  the  per- 
sonal history  and  mediatorial  office  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
spiritual  character  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  the  future  destiny  of 
his  church. 

427.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 

abuse  of  his-  has  been  so  greatly  abused,  that  it  becomes  im- 

^^'  portant  to  illustrate  these   remarks   at   greater 

length. 

438.  The  ancient  Jews  allegorized  on  the  words  of  Scripture. 

Among  the  ^^  the  original  of  the  word  translated  "  created,"  for 
Jews.  histance,  Gen.  i.  i,  they  find  the  first  letter  of  tli« 

Hebrew  for  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  hence  they  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  They  refer  Psa.  21.  i,  to  Christ,  because  the 
letters  of  the  original,  for  **  shall  joy,"  make  by  transposition, 
Messiah.  The  letter  tC  occurs  six  times  in  Gen  i,  i,  and  as  M 
represents  1000,  they  suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  world  foi 
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6000  years,  is  the  truth  included  in  this  fact.  flK,  the  edgn  of  the 
dafinite  accusative  in  Hebrew,  they  regard  as  including  the  whole 
essence  of  a  thing,  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  pseudo-Barnabas 
f»y«  that  Abraham  circumcised  318  men  of  his  house,  Qen,  14.  14, 
because  this  number  in  Greek  letters,  represents  Jesus  and  the 
cross,  I  =  10,  H  =  8,  and  T  =  300. 

429.  Some  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  allegorize  Scripture 
by  destroying  its  facts, 

John  the  Baptist,  for  example,  is  said  to  haye  had  no  real 
existence,  but  to  be  only  a  znyihio  representation  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  Jewish  prophets  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  inn  and  manger  at  Bethlehem,  exhibits  nothing  more 
(they  add),  than  the  common  birth  into  our  world  of  everything 
Divine. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  seven  days  of  creation  were  held  to  imply 
merely  the  perfection  of  the  work  of  GK>d,  and  the  moving  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  to  indicate  the  spiritual 
washing  of  Christian  baptism. 

430.  A  practice  more  frequent,  though  scarcely  less  mis- 
chievous, has  been  adopted  in  all  ages,  of  admitting  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  inspired  narrative,  and  basing  upon  every 
part  of  it  some  spiritual  doctrine,  not  as  illustrated,  but  as 
proved  and  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  this  tendency  may  be  traced  the  impression,  that  the  seventh 
thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  be  the  millenlum. 
The  division  of  fl.nimal8  into  clean  and  unclean,  was  held  on  a  similar 
principle  to  represent  virtue  and  vice  in  human  nature.  The 
simplest  statements  were  thus  made  ridiculous.  Moses  had  said, 
'*  All  that  divideth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud,  ye  shall  eat," 
indicating,  says  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  that  we  should  hold  fast  to 
those  who  meditate  on  the  command,  and  who  (divide  the  hoof, 
that  is),  live  in  this  world,  but  have  their  expectation  in  another. 
Heaven  and  earth  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  refer  (says  Tertullian),  to 
the  body  and  ihe  soul  of  man,  Luke  11.  2.  The  five  loaves  with 
wbioh  our  Jjxd  fed  the  multitude,  represent,  says  Clement,  the 
five  senses,  John  6.  9.  Another  writer  (Cyril),  regards  them  as  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  two  fishes  as  the  Qredan  philosophy, 
which  is  generated  and  carried  through  heathen  waters:  or  our 
Saviour^s  teaching,  as  apostolic  and  evangelicaL  Origen  even  bidlds 
upon  the  images  of  Scripture,  as  he  calls  them,  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  restoration  of  the  whole  spiritual  universe  to  its  original  bles- 
ledness  and  purity. 
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Justin  thinks  that  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  tempta* 
tion  of  ouf  Lord^  that  the  injury  he  received^  represented  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ. 

Athanasius  who  sometimes  condemned  this  style  of  interpretation, 
ezpoimds  Matt.  5.  29,  and  supposes  the  body  to  mean  the  church, 
the  eyes  and  hands  the  bishops  and  deacons,  who  ought  to  be  cut 
o£f,  if  they  commit  acts  hurtful  to  the  church. 

Hilary  thinks  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  (Matt.  6.  Z6-30},  are  tm 
clean  spirits,  to  whom  God  gives  life  without  trouble.  The  lilies 
are  the  angels:  the  grass,  the  heathen.  The  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  represents  the  law:  her  children  the  belieying  Jews. 

Cyril  thinks  Malchus  a  type  of  the  Jews,  and  that  as  Peter  cut  off 
his  right  ear,  so  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  right  hearing,  their 
hearing  being  only  sinister  or  disobedient. 

These  interpretations  were  all  justified  on  principle.  The  obvious 
histoiio  sense  of  a  passage  was  always  regarded  as  the  less  important, 
sometimes  even  as  altogether  untrue;  while  the  spiritual  or  allego- 
rical was  alone  deemed  worthy  of  an  enlightened  mind.  Hence 
Origen  maintains  that  the  history  of  the  creation,  of  Lot's  incest,  of 
Abraham's  two  wives,  of  Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  and  Kachel^  is 
all  an  allegory ;  so  readily  do  extremes  beget  each  other. 

These  examples  were  widely  copied  among  the  various  sects  which 
sprang  up  in  the  early  church.  All  justified  their  dogmas  by  alle- 
gorical interpretations  of  Scripture :  and  in  the  end  the  literal  historic 
sense  with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  it  conveyed  was  over- 
looked or  denied. 

431.  Intelligent  piety  will  reject  all  these  fabulous  inter- 
pretations, the  results  of  a  vagrant  fancy,  and  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  elicit  from  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  the  chief 
lessons  of  holy  wisdom  they  were  designed  to  supply.  The 
essential  points  are,  that  many  characters  and  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  typical,  that  many  more 
exhibit  qualities  which  we  are  to  imitate  or  condemn,  that 
others  illustrate  principles  of  the  Divine  government  which 
are  still  in  force,  and  that  none  must  be  interpreted  without 
a  reference  to  the  clear  revelations  which  are  given  in  oth^ 
parts  of  the  Divine  word. 

433.  Types  (it  may  be  added),  are  prophetic,  and  may  be 
Types,  both  used  to  prove,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  gospel 
•n^ogicai  Examples,  analogies,  and  resemblances,  not  an- 
phetic.  nounced  as  typical,  are  illustrative  only.     They 

explain  truth  rather  than  prove  it. 
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433«  On  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  section,  see  especially 
on  the  parables— 

Dodd's  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables,  4  vols.,  1757. 

A.  Gray's  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  1777. 

IjISOo  on  the  Parables.    Clark,  1840. 

Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  1847. 

On  the  types,  besides  M*Ewen  and  Wilson  (of  Irvine),  consult 

The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Samuel  Mather,  either  in 
Ihe  original  work  or  as  edited  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth 

Marsh's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  where 
it  is  maintained  that  nothing  is  a  type  unless  formally  recognised  as 
such  in  the  New  Testament:  Fairbairn  (Typology  of  Scripture, 
2nd  Series),  maintaining  that  the  whole  of  the  previous  economy  is 
affirmed  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  typical.  This  principle  he 
applies  to  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  institutions  and  history. 

Edwards,  on  the  Types  of  the  Messiah. 

On  Allegorical  Interpretation,  see — 

Olshausen  on  Biblical  Interpretation,  as  taught  oy  the  inspired 
writers:  or^  on  the  deep  spiritual  sense  of  Scriptiu'e.  Neufch., 
184I)  and 

Maenscher  on  the  Types,  and  the  Typical  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.   Am.  Bibl.  Rep.,  January,  1841. 

Sec.  8.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy, 

**  In  A  certidn  sense,  history  has  been  Justly  called  the  Interpreter  of  prophecy; 
hat  to  the  Israelite,  prophecy  was  more  the  interpreter  of  history,  for  it  gave  mm 
InteUigtble  notice  ox  approaching  events,  and  it  supplied  him  with  the  reasons  of 
Qod's  providenoe  in  bringing  those  events  to  pass.*'— Davison  :  Lectura  an  Pro* 

434.  All  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  interpretation  to  which 
Peculiar  diiH-  we  have  referred  are  to  be  found  in  prophecy.  Its 
^eUc*hite^  language  is  largely  figurative,  and  often  allegoricaL 
pretation.  AUusions  to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
times  are  frequent.  The  events  recorded  are  for  the  most 
part  future,  and  but  dimly  revealed.  On  aU  grounds,  there- 
fore, the  utmost  attention  is  required  rightly  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  predictions. 

As  the  prophets  are  called  seers,  the  prophecies  of  the 
Pimpheciea  Old  Testament  are  commonly  called  visions,  Numb. 
''*»^-  24. 17  :  2  Chron.  9. 39 :  Ezek.  37  :  Hab.  2.  i.  Some 
of   them  were   recorded  in   ^rriting,  for  the  inform<*tioD 
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of  the  churoh  throughout  all  time ;  others  were  communi- 
cated orally  by  the  prophets  to  their  contemporaries :  the 
whole  in  language  taken  largely  from  the  customs  and  wor- 
Hence  pecu-  ship  prevalent  among  them.  Hence  have  origisttted 
i^^tioii  of  several  peculiaritios  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
<^«-  435.  As  to  time : — 

1.  The  prophets  ofken  speak  of  things  that  belong  to  the 
remote  future  as  if  present  to  their  view. 

ThiiB  in  Isa.  9.  6  it  is  said,  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
Bon  is  given;"  so  in  Isa.  42.  i. 

2.  They  speak  of  things  future  as  past. 

In  Isa.  53,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the 
ufe  of  the  ''servant"  of  Qod  are  represented  as  fini^ed:  th« 
prophet  seeming  to  stand  between  ^e  death  of  our  Lord  and  his 
coming  glory. 

3.  When  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  was  not  re- 
vealed, the  prophets  describe  them  as  continuous.  They  saw 
the  future  rather  in  space  than  in  time ;  the  whole,  therefore, 
appears  foreshortened,  and  perspective  rather  than  actual 
distance,  is  regarded.  They  seem  often  to  speak  of  future 
things  as  a  common  observer  would  describe  the  stars, 
grouping  them  as  they  appear,  and  not  according  to  their 
true  positions. 

In  Jer.  50.  41,  for  example,  the  first  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Babylon  are  connected,  without  any  notice  of  the 
interval  between  them;  in  fact,  nearly  a  thousand  yeara  eli^>8ed  be- 
tween the  first  shock  of  the  empire  in  the  attack  of  the  Persiaai 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city. 

In  Isa.  chaps.  10,  11,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians  is  comiected  with  the  deliverance  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  Messiah. 

In  the  same  way,  Isaiah,  Hicah,  Hosea,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah, 
aU  connected  these  two  events,  without  intimating,  however,  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  take  part  in  both. 

Zechariah,  again,  who  lived  after  the  exile,  connects  the  spiritual 
ialvation  of  the  church  in  the  distant  future  with  the  temporal 
delivermce  of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Maccabees. 

In  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  humiliation  and  gloiy  ol 
the  Messiah^  there  is  seldom  any  notice  taken  of  the  time  which  is 
to  ellipse  before  his  kingdom  is  establiahed.    Both  iffe  often  con- 
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aacted  in  the  same  verses^  as  in  Zech.  9.  9,  10.  Joel  connects  i:i 
Uie  same  way  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
its  general  effusion  in  Uiter  times,  chap.  2.  28,  etc. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  precise  time  was  revealed  to  the  prophet, 
and  is  recorded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  hia 
posterity  in  Egypt,  Gen.  15.  13;  the  sixty-fiye  years  in  which 
Israel  was  to  be  broken,  Isa.  7.  8;  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
Jer.  29.  10)  but  more  commonly  the  prophets  were  ignorant  of  it, 
as  the  apostle  Peter  tells  us,  and  as  Zechariah  has  acknowledged, 
I  Pet.  I.  10-12 ;  Zech.  14.  7. 

Very  often  the  events,  instead  of  being  represented  as  continuous, 
are  blended  together.  The  latter  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  some  of  the 
prophecies  of  our  Lord,  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  final  judgment,  illustrate  this  remark.  Matt.  24.  28,  29. 

43O.  As  to  language : — As  the  future  was  thus  represented 
Hence  pectt-  ^  visions,  and  under  a  typical  dispensation,  it  can 
ii«ritie8  of  excite  no  surprise  that  the  whole  is  often  described 
^^*"®****^'  in  figurative,  and  allegorical  or  symbolical  terms. 
If  prophecy  had  everywhere  consisted  of  literal  description,  it 
would  have  defeated  its  object,  and  either  have  prevented  the 
fulfilment,  or  have  taken  fr<Hn  the  fulfilled  prophecy  all  evi- 
dence of  a  Diyine  originaL  Besides,  as  everything  earthly 
supplies  images  for  describing  things  spiritual,  so  does  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Language  borrowed  from 
nature  and  the  law  is  therefore  as  appropriate  as  it  is  neces- 
sary. The  unity  and  vastness  of  God*s  plans  are  illustrated 
by  it  all. 

Under  the  gospel,  for  example,  Messiah  is  to  be  king,  and  hence 
the  prophets  represent  him  as  possessed  of  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  distinguished  princes  of  tiie  Jewish  theocracy,  and  more 
than  once  apply  to  him  the  title  of  David,  who  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  ideal  of  kingly  authority,  Hos.  3.  5:  Jer.  30.  9:  Acts 
13.  34.  They  describe  his  character  as  prophet  or  priest  in  the 
same  strain,  multiplying  images  in  each  case  adapted  to  give  the 
most  exalted  ideas  of  his  office,  Psa.  no:  Zech.  6:  Heb.  7.  In  the 
same  way,  they  speak  of  his  kingdom,  either  of  gi'ace  or  glory,  as 
the  highest  perfection  of  the  Jewish  economy.  It  is  called  Jeru- 
mlem,  or  Zion,  Isa.  62.  i,  6,  7:  60.  15-20:  Gal.  4.  26-28:  Heb.  la. 
12.    See,  also,  Isa.  60.  6,  7;  66.  23.*    To  Joel,  the  outpouring  of 

•  See  ''Bickersteth  on  the  Prophecies,"  p.  50. 
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the  Spirit  appears  as  a  general  extension  of  the  thi*ee  fomiB  df 
Divine  revelation  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  idea  that 
all  nations  should  worship  the  true  Gk>d,  Zechariah  expresses  by  the 
declaration  that  they  will  join  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (14.  16). 
The  perfect  love  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Gk>d  appear  to  Hosea 
and  others  as  the  removal  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  abandon* 
ment  by  the  church  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Zech.  14.  16:  Isa.  19. 
19-21;   Zech.  chaps.  2.  14.  13:   Mic.  5.    The  glory  of  the  Mes- 
siah's days  is  represented  by  the  prosperous  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  Zech.  3.  10:  i  Kings  4.  25.     The  prevalence  of  peace,  by 
the  union  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Hos.  i.  11 :  Isa.  ir.  13.     In  the 
same  way,  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  not  only 
called  by  the  name  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  theocracy, 
viz.,  the  nations  of  the  Gbntiles,  but  they  often  bear  the  name  of 
some  one  people  who,  at  the  time,  were  peculiarly  inimical  or  pow- 
erful.    In  Isa.  25,  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  Moab;  in  Isa.  63 
and  Amos  9.  12,  by  the  name  of  Edom;  and  in  "Ezek.  38,  by  the 
name  of  Magog.     There  are,  of  course,   specific  prophecies  con- 
cerning most  of  these  nations  and  cities,  but  their  names  are  als« 
used   generically,   or  figuratively,   in  these  and  other  passages. 
Hence  we  have  foretold  the  restoration,  in  the  latter  days,  of  Moab 
and  Elam,  Jer.  48.  47:  49.  39.    Hence,  also,  the  ''blessing  to  the 
earth"  is  to  proceed  in  ''that  day"  from  Israel,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt,  Isa.  19.  18-25. 

437.  Nor  need  this  peculiarity  of  prophetic  language  excite 
.^  ^  surprise.  It  is  found  pervading  the  whole  ancient 
Uarity  of        dispensation.    That  dispensation  began  with  the 

Igu^e^       promise  to  Abraham.    His  descendants  were  to 


SsS?'^  ^  be  as  the  stars,  and  iu  him  and  his  seed  all  nations 
^  ""'  were  to  be  blessed.  The  fii-st  part  of  this  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  in  his  literal  seed,  as  Moses  implies, 
Exod.  32.  13:  Deut.  i.  10,  11.  Paul  also  applies  it  to  his 
spiritual  seed,  even  to  all  who  believe,  Rom.  4. 16 :  (Jal  3. 8, 9. 
The  blessing  upon  all  nations,  the  second  part  of  the  promise, 
is  also  upon  all  as  believers,  and  is  received  through  Chrisl^ 
who  is  the  seed  according  to  the  flesh,  Gal  3.  16,,  19,  29. 

The  next  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  in  connection  with  that 
deliverance  the  most  remarkable  expressions  are  used  to 
indicate  the  favour  which  God  bore  them.  All  of  these  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  in  the  New  Testament  applied  to  the 
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church.  God  is  said  to  have  chosen  them  (Deut.  lo.  15 : 
Ezek.  20.  5 :  Eph.  i:  4).  He  delivered  and  saved  them  (£xod. 
3.  8:  14.  30:  QaL  i.  4:  i  Thess.  i.  10:  a  Tim.  i.  9);  He 
veated  and  called  them  (Isa.  43.  i :  44.  3  :  i  Cor.  1.9:  CoL 
3.  10).  Both  are  sons,  helpless^  and  dear  (Ezek.  16.  3-6 :  Isa. 
44.  2;  Deut.  32.  6;  Gal.  3.  26:  i  Pet.  i.  3);  both  are 
brethren  (Deut.  i.  16 :  CoL  i.  2) ;  a  house,  a  family  (Numb. 
12.  7  :  Heb.  3.  6)  ;  a  nation  (Deut.  4.  34 :  i  Pet.  2.  9) ;  both 
fellow-citizens,  with  aliens  around  them  (Exod.  20.  10 :  Eph. 
j?.  19) ;  and  both  heirs  of  their  appropriate  inheritance 
(Numb.  26.  53 :  Heb.  9.  15).  Compare  in  the  same  way  the 
application  of  the  following  words  under  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. "  Servants ;"  "  husband  "  and  "  wife,"  "  mother  "  and 
**  children ;"  "  adultery ;"  "  sanctuary  "  or  "  temple ;"  "  priests ;" 
"saints"  or  "holy;"  "near"  or  "nigh,"  and  "afar  off;" 
"  congregation  "  or  "  church ;"  "  vine,"  "  vineyard  ;"  "  shep- 
herd," "flock;"  "inheritance"  or  "heritage;"  or  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  which  these  terms  imply,  and  it  will  be 
fbund  that  nearly  all  the  characteristic  names  of  Israel  are 
applied  to  the  body  of  believers.  In  the  first  case,  the 
blessings  and  relations,  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned, 
are  earthly  and  temporal ;  in  the  second,  spiritual  and 
eternal:  iiidividiud  spiritual  blessings  being  enjoyed  in  both. 

The  apostles  reason  throughout  their  writings  on  the  same 
principle.  We  who  believe,  and  are  united  to  Christ,  are 
children  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  his  promise  (Gal.  3.  29  • 
Rom.  4.  II,  16);  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  6.  16),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  (i  Cor.  10. 18) ; 
the  true  circiuncision  (Phil.  3.  3),  who  therefore  appropriate 
ancient  promises  (Gen.  22.  16,  17,  applied  to  all  behevers: 
Heb.  6.  13,  20:  Deut.  31.  6 :  Josh.  i.  5,  quoted  Heb.  13.  4,5 : 
Hos.  I.  10:  2.  23,  quoted  Rom.  9.  24-36). 

438.  After  the  exode  comes  the  institution  of  the  ritual 
lieviticai  l^w,  its  Sacrifices,  priesthood,  mercy-seat,  taber- 
'*^'  nacle  and  temple,  and  worship.    All  these,  it  need 

hardly  be  remarked,  are  represented  in  the  prophets  as  being 
restored  in  the  latter  days,  and  in  the  Gospels  each  expression 
is  applied  to  our  Lord  or  to  his  church.  He  is  priest,  and 
propitiatory  (jXaotiipiov),  tabemacle  {(ncrjpy,  John  i.  14),  and 
tc-mplo  {uaosi  John  a.  19) ;  as  also,  since  his  ascension^  is  hifv 
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churoh  (i  Cor.  3.  16).    Her  members  offer  spiritual  offerliigs. 
They  form  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation. 

439.  The  next  prophetic  era  begins  with  SamueL  Hui 
Estabiiah  cid©^  office  was  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
meat  of  the  kingly  authority.  He  was  commissioned,  more- 
kingdom,  over,  to  give  to  David  an  assurance  that  his  seed 
should  sit  upon  his  thi'one  for  ever,  ^.  e.,  Hterjdly  till  the  end 
of  the  kingdom,  or,  spirits n^ly,  in  the  person  of  his  greater 
Son,  till  all  things  should  be  pub  imder  his  feet.  Of  this  en- 
larged meaning  Samuel  says  nothing,  nor  does  Nathan ;  but 
David,  himself  a  prophet,  clearly  understands  it^  applies  it  in 
part  to  himself  (2  Kings  2.  4),  but  passes  on  the  fulness  of 
the  promise  to  his  Lord,  Psa.  2  :  72  :  110.  All  these  Psalms 
are  applied,  in  the  New  Testament^  to  the  kingdom  which 
Christ  commenced  when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Heb.  i.  5),  or 
rose  from  the  dead  (Kom.  i.  4). 

440.  This  prophetic  era  is  closed  with  the  predictions  of 
ljat€r  pre-  Amos,  Hose%  Isaiah,  and  the  later  prophets.  The 
aictions.  great  theme  of  their  predictions  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  re-establishment  of  that  dispensation 
which  seemed  hastening,  without  hope  of  remedy,  to  decay ; 
and  imder  a  twofold  form  this  theme  is  presented.  Tlie 
prophets  who  preceded  tiie  captivity,  and  those  who  lived  in 
it^  foretell  a  restoration,  and  borrow  from  it  phrases  to  de- 
scribe the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  foretell  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple,  and  under  that 
figure  speak  of  the  church.  After  the  temple  was  finished, 
Jewish  worship  was  selfish  and  insincere.  Malachi  therefore 
foretells  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  secure  from  all  a  spiritual  offering. 

Li  a  word,  not  only  the  prophets,  but  all  the  inspired 
writers  describe  the  church  in  terms  borrowed  from  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  economy. 
Whether  because  Old  Testament  jH^ophecy  is  expressed  in 
Question  of  terms  founded  on  that  economy,  therrfiyre  when 
tion'lS^  apphed  to  the  church  it  has  no  further  or  mwe 
arising.  literal  fulfilment,  is  another  question,  la  the 
meantime,  mark  the  fai^t  from  which  that  question  arises. 
That  fact  is  itself  of  great  importance  in  explaining  both  \he 
gospel  and  the  law. 
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441.  From  the  typical  chcuracter  of  ancient  dispensations 
_    . ,       „   arises  another  peeuliarity  of  prophecy.    It  not 

DouDleiippIi-        ,  -       .1     .      I  -1     ■     . .    , 

cation  oT  pro-  only  speaks  their  language,  but  it  has  often  a 
Set^^d  do^i^i^  apjdication.  It  applies  to  one  object  by 
totteauti-  anticipation  and  partially,  and  to  another  com- 
^^'  pletely ;  the  earlier  object  being  the  representative 

of  the  later.  In  the  promises  to  Abraham  (Qen.  15,  etc.),  in 
the  prediction  of  Jacob  concerning  Judah  (Gen.  49),  of 
Balaam  (Numb.  24.  17),  of  Nathan  (a  Sam.  7.  12-17),  ^^^  9^ 
David  in  some  of  tiie  Psalms,  in  many  parts  of  Isaiah 
and  oUier  prophets,  there  is  this  double  reference.  As  {he 
history  of  the  Jews  foreshadows  the  history  of  the  church,  so 
does  prophecy  i^e  experience  of  both.  Not  all  parts  of  pro- 
phecy are  thus  appHcable,  nor,  judging  from  examples  given 
in  the  New  Testtunent,  are  any  parts  thus  apphcable  to  be 
apphed  indiscrin^nately.  In  fact,  the  double  application  is 
restricted  to  similar  events  imder  two  different  and  remote 
economies,  and  is  never  extended  to  two  different  events 
under  the  same  economy.  Prophedes  on  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  (Jer.  31 :  Isa.  52),  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
tabernacle  of  David  (Amos  9),  and  on  his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  7), 
had  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  immediate  fulfilment,  and  are 
yet  appUed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  gospel  dispensation. 
To  that  dispensation  in  itself,  or  in  its  results,  this  double 
apphcation  must  be  confined. 

442.  It  follows  from  this  double  sense  that,  as  in  the  first 
How  fuimied  Mfilment  there  is  a  limit  to  the  blessing  foretold, 
in  each  case,  g^^  jj^  ^j^^  second,  there  is  a  fulness  of  meaning 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  exhaust.  To  David,  for  ex- 
ample, the  promise  was  partly  conditional,  partly  absolute. 
As  conditional,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  Christ,  and  as  abso- 
lute, it  cannot  be  appUed  in  its  fullest  hteral  meaning  to 
David.  **  I  will  establish  the  Hirone  of  his  kingdom  for  ever. 
If  he  commit  iniquity  I  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod  of 
men  .  .  .  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him  as  I 
took  it  from  Saul,"  a  Sam.  7.  13-15.  The  condition  both 
David  and  God  repeat  (i  Kings  2.  4 :  9.  4),  and  the  promise 
that  David's  seed  should  occupy  the  throne  for  ever,  had  of 
course,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  a  limited  fulfilment.  For  ever 
may  mean  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  or  till  the  end  of  the 
polity  5  the  phrase  implying  perpetuity  of  duration  throiigh- 
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out  the  period — a  system  of  things  to  which  reference  it 
understood  to  be  made.  In  fetot^  David's  family  occupied  the 
throne  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  holding  it  through  twenty 
descendants  for  upwards  of  400  years;  while,  in  the  briei 
duration  of  Israel  (254  years),  there  were  nineteen  kings,  of 
nine  different  fiunihes.  There  was,  therefore,  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  but  clearly  a  fulfilment  less  glorious 
thaii  when  applied  to  the  Messiah.  In  truth,  prophecy  bor- 
rowed from  previous  types  is  as  unequal  to  describe  his  king- 
dom as  is  narrative,  founded  on  ritwJ  institutions,  to  describe 
his  office.  We  call  him  prophet  and  priest;  our  sacrifice 
and  intercessor ;  but  no  one  of  the  institutions  whence  these 
names  are  taken,  nor  all  combined,  can  speak  his  glory  or  tell 
his  worth. 

443.  We  must  add  that,  while  there  is  in  reference  to 
Repeated  M-  *JP^  ^^^  antitypes  a  double  application  of  pro- 
flimentoo'  phecy,  there  are  prophecies  which  are  of  the 
prop  es.  jjj^^m.Q  q£  general  moral  principles,  and  which  are 
therefore  repeatedly  fulfilled.  The  proud  shall  be  brought 
low  (Isa.  2.  11),  They  that  forsake  God  shall  be  con- 
sumed (i.  31),  The  bread  of  the  upright  shall  be  given 
him,  and  his  water  shall  be  sure  (33.  15,  16),  are  instances. 
Each  prediction  was  spoken  on  a  particular  occasion,  and 
each  is  appHcable  as  a  general  truth  to  all  time.  In  such 
moral  predictions  the  prophetic  writings  abound;  and  in 
reference  to  them  the  remark  of  Leighton  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, that  the  "  sweet  stream  of  prophecy  did,  as  the  rivers, 
make  its  own  banks  fertile  and  pleasant,  as  it  ran  by  and 
flowed  still  forward  to  after  ages." 

444.  Such  being  the  structure  of  prophecy,  the  rules  ot 

interpretation  of  most  importance  are  clearly  such 
as  refer  to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
authors— the  use  and  meaning  of  figurative  language  generally, 
— parallel  predictions  and  partial  fulfilment,  and  especially 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  appHcation  made  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  ancient  predictions. 

I.  Let  the  student  of  prophecy  ascertain  the  exact  position 
of  the  prophet  in  relation  both  (i),  to  his  age,  and 
poriuonof     (2),  to  his  predictions,    (i.)  Each  prophet  was  a 
each  prophet  messenger  to  his  own  times.    From  the  circum- 
stanced of  his  countiy  he  borrowed  hid  imagery,  and  td  th& 
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moral  and  physical  condition  of  his  country  as  existing  or  as 
foreseen,  he  adapted  his  message.  If  he  foretells  impending 
evil,  the  more  distant  future  is  the  opposite  of  the  evil  he 
foretells.  If  he  describes  immediate  good,  the  future  is  the 
completion  of  the  good  he  describes.  And  even  when  that 
future  is  more  distant,  it  is  ever  linked  with  the  present  by 
phrases  level  to  the  capacity,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
age.  (2.)  Ascertain  also  his  standing  point  in  relation  to  his 
own  predictions.  Let  the  student  also  take  his  place  if 
possible  by  the  prophet's  side,  and  look  with  him  on  the  past 
and  on  the  future.  If  his  country  hes  desolate  around  him, 
realize  and  learn  to  describe  its  condition.  If  he  seem  in 
vision  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  gospel,  stand  near  him  at  the 
birth,  or  death,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

To  understand  Isaiah,  for  example,  read  repeatedly  1  Kings 
14-21:  2  Chron.  16-22.  Mark  also  the  connection,  and  if  possible, 
the  centre  of  each  prediction  (see  p.  286).  When  and  where  the  last 
six  chapters  of  Zechanah  were  written  is  a  question  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  that  part  of  his  prophecies.  If  written  by 
him  (and  not  as  some  suppose,  by  Jeremiah),  these  chapters  must 
refer  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  subsequent  events  (14.  2).  If  again,  they  were  written  after 
the  return  of  Ezra,  with  the  last  baoid  of  the  captivity,  the  pre- 
dictions of  chapter  10,  have  not  yet  received  even  a  partial  fnlfil- 
ment.    See  Introductions  to  the  prophetic  books. 

3.  Famiharize  yourself  with  the  language  of  prophecy—its 
study  the  figures  and  symbols.  In  these  prophecy  is  more 
Umgua«?of  "^^  ^^^^  common  history.  Its  poetic  style  and 
Scripture.  other  reasons  make  its  usage  in  this  respect  both 
necessary  and  appropriate.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  is 
pretty  nearly  fixed :  and  though  perhaps  not  clear  to  those 
who  first  used  them,  to  ua  with  the  completed  Bible  in  our 
hands  they  ought  to  be  familiar. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages : — 

Descriptions  of  aMctions  and  distress,  Psa.  42*  7:  Isa.  13.  13: 
29.  6:  34.  4:  Jer.  4.  23-26:  Ezek.  32.  7,  8;  38.  20:  Joel  2.  10,  30, 
31:  Amos  8.  8,  9. 

Interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  and  grace  hi  delivery  firom 
dangers,  Psa.  18.  7-17:  Nah.  i.  4,  5:  Hab.  3.  5-11:  Zech.  14.  4- 

The  joy  of  deliverance,  Isa.  33.  17:  35.  1-7:  55.  la,  13:  60.  13: 
S5.  25*.  Joel  4.  18. 
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See  also  the  elaasifiaation  of  Scripture  symWs,  at  the  r}os« 
cf  tkifi  Section. 

Further  light  maf  often  be  obtained  in  determinlDg  wbetlter 
words  be  tteed  figuratively  or  not : 
(a.)  From  the  If  ords  themselves. 

To  this  rule  belong  numerous  illustrations  founded  on  the  typical 
character  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  kingdom  of  David  is  foretold 
after  he  had  appeared,  and  the  earlier  occurrences  of  Jewish  history, 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  to  be  repeated,  Isa.  ii.  15,  i6:  so  in 
Zech.  10. 11:  Hos.  1.  14,  15:  Isa.  4.  5. 

(6.)  Sometimes  from  the  context : 

To  interpret  Isa.  66.  10  literally,  requires  that  verses  2r,  23 
should  also  bo  interpreted  literally;  involving  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  worship.  This  last  view  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  reasoning  of  Heb.  10.  In  the  last  eight  chapters  of 
Ezckiel,  the  literal  interpretation  seems  at  first,  to  have  much  in  its 
favour,  and  yet  many  passages  cannot  be  eiplained  literally.  In 
chapter  47.  1-12,  for  example,  a  stream  of  water  of  unMhomaible 
depth  is  said  to  flow  out  from  the  temple,  restoring  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  spreading  life  wherever  it  comes.  The  aptness 
of  this  passage  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  gospel  through  flie 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  is  obvious:  so  in  Zech.  14.  8.  In  any  case, 
the  whole  must  be  consistently  explained. 

(c.)  Sometimes  we  need  to  refer  to  parallel  passages : 

In  Isa.  II,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  a  Idngdom  of 
peace;  and  in  chap.  9,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wars  and  victories 
of  his  reign.  A  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  or  to  other  parts 
of  the  same  prophet,  shows  that  chapter  9,  is  figuratively  expressed. 
The  war  and  peace  are  rea)^  but  not  literal. 

3.  It  is  a  golden  rule,  that  as  prophecy  is  not  **  self-inter- 
Comparepre-  pretative"  (of  private  interpretation,  a  Pet.  i.  20, 
to^^fo?-*  21),  each  of  the  predictions  of  Scripture  must  bo 
iiiments.  compared  with  others,  on  the  same  topic,  and  with 
history,  both  profane  and  inspired.  Parallel  predictions  will 
often  throt7  light  upon  one  another,  and  recorded  fUlfiinenta 
will  explain  predictions  or  parts  of  predictions  still  unftilfilled. 
History  and  the  New  Testament  will  thus  often  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  individual  passages,  and  tbese  will  illuminate  and 
explain  their  respective  connections. 
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Compare  in  tliis  way  the  parallel  predictions  on  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Egypt,  Ammon,  Nineveh,  Edom,  and  Moab  (See  Epitome  of  the 
Prophets,  Part  ii.),  and  on  the  man  of  Bin,  2  Thess.  2 :  i  John  2. 
18:  Dan.  7:  Rev.  13. 

A  few  instances  of  recorded  fulfilments  taken  from  profane 
history  may  be  seen  in  the  Section  on  Evidences. 

Fulfilments  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  seen 
in  the  chapter  on  Scriptnre  Difficulties. 

4.  Mark  the  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation  sane- 
Mark  the  tioned  by  the  New  Testament.  It  gives  from  God 
principles  of  ^}^q  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  while  fixing  the  sense 

interpreta-  ^  ..      ,  ..  .  .      .    ,  . 

tionsauc-  of  particular  passages,  it  suggests  prmciples  of 
New^TcBt^^  interpretationappHcable to  aU  (See  Chap. Vl.Sec.  i). 
ment.  Instead  of  pointing  out  these  principles  at  length, 

we  may  notice  and  illustrate  one  which  is  suggested  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  the  later  Revelation. 

The  great  end  and  theme  of  prophecy  is  Christ;  either  in  his 
Ita  great  end  person  and  office,  or  in  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
is  Christ,  dom.  Under  this  twofold  division  most  of  the  Old 
Testament  predictions  may  be  ranged:  some  of  them  are  already 
fulfilled,  others  are  in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  others,  again,  are  to 
be  fulfilled  at  some  future  day. 

In  paradise,  prophecy  gave  the  first  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  In 
Abraham,  it  connected  the  covenants  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  gospel. 
In  the  law,  it  spoke  of  the  second  prophet^  and  foreshadowed  in  types 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  David^  it  revealed  the  kingdom  of 
his  greater  Son.  In  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  it  pre-signified 
the  changes  of  the  Judaic  economy;  gave  the  history  of  the  chief 
pagan  kingdoms,  and  completed  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah. 
After  the  captivity,  it  gave  clearer  information  still  of  the  advent  of 
the  gospel.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  it  spoke  in  parables  and 
direct  predictions;  and  at  last,  in  dark  symbolical  language,  foretold 
the  history  and  final  glory  of  his  reign.  "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  " 
is  indeed  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  John  5.  39:  Acts  3.  18:  10.  43 : 
Rom.  I,  2:  3.  21,  22:  Rev.  19.  10. 

Thdfl  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  proves  the 
geneml  scope  Of  ancient  predictions,  and  limits  them.  It 
teacbos  us  to  seek  Christ  eterywhere,  under  both  Dispensa- 
tions, and  it  makes  plain  the  general  meaning  of  these  pre- 
dictions themselves.  * 

445.  While  most  inquirerfi  concur  on  the  whole  in  these 
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rules,  the  application  of  them  has  led  to  yerj 
ofint^re-  *  different  results,  owing  chiefly  to  the  importance 
tation.  which  is  attached  by  various  classes  to  particular 

rules. 

In  much  that  is  essential  these  results  agree, — 
Points  of  I*  '^^  hteral  fulfilment  of  predictions  which 

agreement  r^fer  to  our  Lord's  first  coming  is  admitted  by  aU. 
Passages  which  might  seem  sufficiently  fulfilled  in  a  general 
sense  by  the  events  of  his  life,  were  nevertheless  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  His  riding  upon  an  ass,  the  division  of  his  rai- 
ment, the  appointment  of  his  death  with  the  wicked,  and  of 
his  grave  with  the  rich  are  examples,  Zech.  p.- 9  :  Psa.  22,  18  : 
Isa.  53.  9. 

3.  The  Hteral  fulfilment  of  many  predictions  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  nations,  is  admitted  by 
most ;  and  both  facts  are  used  by  one  class  of  inquirers  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture ;  by  the  other  class  they 
are  likewise  used  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and 
also  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  which 
we  ought  to  apply  to  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled. 

3.  As  to  the  scheme  of  prophecy  generally,  most  admit  that 
it  has  two  centres,  round  which  all  events  revolve :  these 
centres  marking  the  eminences  from  which  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church  may  be  best  surveyed.  The  one  is 
the  first  advent  of  our  Lord,  to  sufier,  the  other  is  his  second 
advent  to  reign,  the  latter  to  be  followed  after  an  interval,  by 
the  judgment. 

4.  The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  general  pre- 
valence of  truth,  in  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  predictions  of 
both  Testaments— ending,  after  various  struggles,  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  are  also  generally 
admitted.  To  this  view  many  from  both  classes  add  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 

In  describing  these  events,  there  is  also  extensive  agree- 
ment. Predictions  of  spiritual  blessing  to  be  enjoyed  under 
the  gospel,  are  appHed  by  both  parties  without  scruple, 
to  the  Christian  church  ;  and  the  reign  of  righteousness,  it  is 
held  on  both  sides,  will  be  visible  as  well  as  spiritual,  affecting 
social  relations,  and  modifying  by  its  influence  all  human 
society.  So* far,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  most 
students  of  prophecy 
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446.  The  above  is  (in  brief)  all  which  the  one  class  of 
Poiute  of  inqidrers  find  there.  Giving  great  weight  to  the 
difiference.  fects,  that  the  Jews  were  types,  that  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  is  formally  abolished,  and  that  our 
dispensation  is  spiritual ;  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  descrip- 
tions in  prophecy,  if  taken  hterally,  would  lead  to  a  belief  iu 
the  restoration  of  Judaism,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a 
system  adapted  to  the  infancy  rather  than  the  maturity  of 
the  church ;  finding  that  these  descriptions,  so  far  as  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Jews  is  concerned,  are  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  many  prophecies  which  seem 
to  apply  to  them  as  a  nation,  are  referred  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  church,  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Acts 
2.  17-21 :  Kom.  II.  26;  they  conclude  that  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  series  is  most  consistent  with  the 
tenor  of  Scripture. 

The  other  class  go  further.  Much  of  this  reasoning  they 
admit  to  be  true ;  deeming  it,  however,  not  all  the  truth.  Find- 
ing that  predictions  even  of  spiritual  blessing  have  had  for 
the  most  part  a  Uteral  accomplishment,  that  the  Jews  are 
spoken  of  in  both  dispensations  as  still  beloved  for  their 
father's  sake,  that  many  prophecies  (those  for  example, 
•which  speak  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  terms,  either  inapplicable 
to  the  first  return,  or  written  after  it,  Isa.  11.  12  :  Hos.  3.  5 : 
Zech.  14),  remain  unfulfilled,  that  the  language  of  these  pro- 
phecies, though  often  appHcable  in  ageneml  subordinate  sense 
to  the  Christian  church,  cannot  be  confined  to  it  without 
doing  violence  to  the  commonest  rules  of  speech,  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  prophecies  having  imdoubtedly  an  early  ful- 
filment in  Jewish  history,  or  in  the  Christian  church  (as  Isa. 
13.  9,  10 :  25.  8 :  Hag.  2.  6),  seem  referred  to  as  having 
fulfilments  still  future  (Matt.  24 :  i  Cor.  15. 54  :  Heb.  12.  26), 
they  maintain,  that  besides  a  first  accomplishment  of  many 
predictions  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  spiritual  ac- 
complishment of  others  under  the  gospel,  many  remain  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  literal  and  more  extended  sense.  They 
hold,  ttierefore,  throughout,  the  principle  of  literal  interpre- 
tation, whether  predictions  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
to  the  second,  i.  e.,  as  most  think  it,  the  pre-millenial  advent 
of  Christ,  or  the  establishment  of  his  reign. 

o3 
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447.  A  eomfykte  Tiew  of  tliAie  two  systeBra  of  interpretii' 

two        *^®^  ™*y  ^  obtained  from  flie  fdlofwiDg  TaUes. 

lysteitts        On€f  is  taken  from  Powel's  ^  Conoordsnce  "  (1^3)  t 

^^^^     the  others  froifl  Mr.  Bickereteth's  "  Guide  to  ^e 

Prophe^deli." 

i.  The  Jews  shall  be  gathered  from  all  parte  of  the  earth  and 
(a).  Innltf  brought  to  their  own  land,  Isa.  11.  11:  37.  12,  13:  43. 
lioutotbe  5,  6:  49.  11,  12:  60.  4.  Compare  Jer.  3.  18:  16,  14, 
^^^  15:  23.  3:  30.  10:  31.  7-10:  32.  17:  SO  Ho«.  ir.  xc,  21: 

Zeph.  3.  10:  Zech.  8.  7,  8:  to,  8-10. 

ii.  They  shall  be  carried  by  the  Gentiles  to  their  place,  ^ho  ektSl 
join  themselves  with  the  Jews,  and  become  the  Lord's  pedpfe.  Is*. 
49.  22:  14.  2:  60.  9:  66.  18,  20:  2.  2-4.  Compare  Jer.  3.  17:  16. 
19:  Ezek.  47.  32,  23:  Mic.  5.  3:  Zech.  2.  11:  8.  20-23. 

iii.  dreat  miracles  shall  be  wrou^t  when  Inra^  k  restored. 

1.  Drying  up  the  Euphrates,  Isa.  11.  15,  16:  Zo^.  10.  11:  Rev. 
16.  12:  Hos.  II.  15:  Mic.  7.  15. 

2.  Giving  rivers  in  desert  places,  Isa.  41. 17-19:  48.  20,  21:  43. 
19,  20. 

3.  Sending  prophets,  Isa.  66.  18-21:  Hos.  12.  9,  10. 

4.  The  Lord  Christ  himself  as  their  head,  Isa.  35.  4:  52.  12:  58. 
8:  Hos.  I.  10,  II:  Mic.  2.  12,  13. 

iv.  The  Jews  restored  from  a  state,  with  judges  and  couiisellors; 
the  Lord  Christ  their  King,  who  will  then  be  acknowledged  as  king 
over  the  other  nations,  Isa.  i.  26:  60.  17.  Compare  Jer.  23.  4:  30. 
8,  9,  21:  Hos.  3.  5:  Ezek.  34.  23,  24:  37.  24,  25:  Isa.  54.  5:  Obad. 
21:  Zech.  14.  5,  9:  Psa.  22.  27,  28. 

Y.  They  shall  hav6  victory  over  all  enemies,  and  idl  kingdoms 
and  nations  shall  submit  themselves  unto  them,  Isa.  11.  13,  14: 
14.  I,  2:  41.  14-16:  49.  23:  60.  12:  25,  10^12:  Joel  3.  7,  8,  19,  20: 
Obad.  17. 18:  Mio.  4. 6-13:  5.  5-7:  7. 16,  17:  Zech.  2.  13:  9.  13-16: 
lo;  5,  6:  12.  6:  Numb.  24.  17:  Isa.  60.  10-16:  66.  19,  20. 

6.  The  Jews  restored  wiH  live  peaceably,  without  division  or  con- 
tentions, Isa.  II.  13,  14:  14.  I,  2:  Jer.  3.  18:  50.  4:  Ezek.  37.  21, 
22:  Hos.  I.  II. 

Be  very  numerous,  Isa.  27.  6:  44.  3,  4:  49.  18-21:  54.  1-3:  6r.  9; 
Jer.  23.  3:  30.18-20:  31.  27:  Ezek.  36.  37,  38. 

JTave  great  outward  prosperity,  Isa.  32.  16-18:  33.  24:  54.  13-17: 
60.  18,  2t;  Jer.  23.  3-6:  30.  10:  31.  34-40:  33.  6-9:  50.  9,  W! 
Joew  3.  17,  18:  Mic.  7.  18-20:  Zeph.  3.  I3. 

Be  a  blessing  to  the  earth,  Isa.  19.  24,  25 :  6i«  9:  Jer.  33.  9:  ICzcK. 
H<  26;  ZcT^ih.  3.  19:  Zech.  8.  13. 
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vii.  The  land  of  Judsea  Bhall  be  emmexitly  fruitful^  Isa.  39.  17: 
15-  1-9:  51.  h  16;  54. 11.13:  55.  13, 11:  60.  13,  17:  65.  25:  Ezek. 
34.  26 f  27:  36.  36:  Joel  3.  18:  Amos  9.  T3,  14. 

viii.  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt,  never  to  be  destroyed,  Isa.  52.1: 
26.  i:  60.  18:  33-  6:  Joel  3.  17:  Obad.  17:  Zech,  14.  10,  11:  Jer. 
31.  38-40:  Ezek.  38.  II. 

ix.  A  little  before  the  time  of  the  conyersiou  of  the  Jews  there 
shall  be  great  wars  and  desolation,  Isa.  34:  Joel  3.  i-io:  2^ph.  3. 
8,  9:  Ezek.  28.  25,  26:  Hag.  2,  21-23:  Jer.  30.  7-10:  2  Chron.  15. 
3-7. 

Such  is  one  view.  Each  passage  is  taken  literally  as  it 
stands.  The  other  view,  looking  at  the  typical  character  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  nature  of  prophetic  language,  re- 
gards the  whole  as  applicable  either  to  the  first  return  from 
captivity,  or  subsequent  return  to  the  church  of  Christ 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  establishment  among  them  of  that  system 
which  their  own  law  prefigured. 

Before  deciding  on  either  view,  let  the  student  compare, 
humbly  and  prayerfully,  the  inspired  interpretation  of  ancient 
prophecy  as  given  in  the  New  Testament. 

448.  Mr.  Bickersteth's  Table  gives  events,  in  part»  contem- 
poraneous with  the  preceding ;  in  part,  subsequent  to  it. 

i.  As  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  passing  away,  their  power  is 
(b).  In  rela-  overthrown,  though  vast  numbers  have  been  converted 
tiontothe  to  the  faith  (Dan.  2.  7:  Rev.  7.  9-14:  Rom.  11.  25-32: 
coiSing^of  hvLke  21.  24,  25);  the  Jews  are  visibly  recalled  into  the 
our  Lord.  church,  Dan.  9.  27:  Ezek.  20.  32-44:  Isa.  49.  9-12: 
62.  I. 

ii.  They  partake  of  renewed  favour,  are  restored  to  their  own 
land,*  and  are  exposed  to  persecution  from  apostate  Gentiles,  who, 
under  the  last  Antichrist,  oome  against  restored  Israel.^ 

iii.  Soon,  signs  in  the  sun  and  stars  appear,^  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  himself  is  seen  in  the  heavens.*^ 

'  E7^k.  36. 1-38:  37.  20-23:  Psa.  37:  Isa.  11. 11,  12:  62.  4:  60. 
21:  Jer,  31.  1-6:  Gen.  13.  14-18:  15.  18-21:  17.  7,  8:  26.  3,  4: 
Exod.  6.  2-8:  liov.  26.  40-44'.  Deut.  30.  4-6:  32.  43. 

*»  Jer.  30.  1-9:  Isa.  10.  20-27:  Dan.  9.  27:  Isa.  31:  33.  i-ro: 
Fzek.  38.  i-i6:  Dan.  ii.  41-45:  Joel  2.  1-20:  Mio.  4.  8-io:  Dan. 
12.  12. 

"  Matt.  24.  20-29:  Luke  21.  24-26:  Hob.  12.  26-28:  Hag  2,  6,  7* 
Isa.  13.  9-11:  34.  1-4:  Joel  3. 12-15:  2.  31,  32:  Mai.  4.  1-6. 

*•  Matt.  24.  29,  30;  lia.  18.  3-7:  lie  12-14:  Dan.  8. 13,  14:  Matt, 
22.  39:  Luke  17.  24. 
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iy.  Christ  raises  Ills  dead,  cluuigeB  Lis  living  saints,  aud  they  iiae 
to  be  with  him  in  the  air.  Matt.  24.  31:  Rev.  11.  15,  18:  i  Cor.  15. 
$1*54:  I  Thess.  4*  15-17:  3  Thess.  i.  7:  Isa.  37.  12,  13:  Bqy.  3. 10: 
Isa.  26.  19-21:  Mai.  3.  17. 

Y.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  combine  against  the 
Lord,"  and  He  pours  his  judgments  on  Antichrist  and  his  adherents, 
pleading  with  all  flesh  by  fire  and  sword.^ 

yI.  The  character  of  this  dispensation  is  discriminating,  punishing, 
and  purifying  (I  Cor.  3.  12-15:  Mai.  3.  3:  Zech.  13.  9:  Mark  9.  42, 
50:  Jer.  20.  9:  23.  29:  Psa.  98.  3:  i  Pet.  4.  12:  2  Pet.  3.  10-13: 
Rev.  3.  18).  The  Jews  have  a  special  promise  (Isa.  51.  16).  The 
fire  and  tribulation  have  a  crisis  at  the  beginning  (Ezek.  38.  22: 
39.  6:  Isa.  66.  15,  16),  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  millennial 
kingdom  (Rev.  20.  9),  Matt.  24.  i:  Dan.  12.  i:  Jer.  30.  7:  Rev.  19. 
20:  20.  9. 

vii.  Christ  descends  on  Olivet,  with  his  saints,  in  the  sight  of 
Israel,®  who  welcome  his  coming.**  Satan  is  bound:  the  millennial 
kingdom  begins,  over  his  saints  and  the  nations  not  yet  consumed.* 

viii.  This  reign  very  blessed,  but  rebellion  still  lurks  among  the 
nations.    Satan  loosed  for  a  season,  Zech.  14.  17-19:  Rev.  20.  9. 

ix.  The  final  judgment,  Rev.  20.  10-15, 

X.  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth;  no  more  sea.  The  holy 
city  descends,  God  is  All  in  all,  and  the  saints  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.  Rev.  21:  22.  5. 

Whether  aU  the  details  of  this  scheme  are  to  be  fulfilled 
literally  and  precisely  in  this  order  is  not  agreed,  but  the 
general  plan  itself  is,  on  this  system  of  interpretation,  as  is 
here  described. 

*  Matt.  24.  30:  Rev,  11.  18:  16.  14:  Isa.  8.  8-10:  10.  24-26: 
24.  21,  22:  27.  4:  31.  4:  54.  15:  66.  18:  Joel  3.  i,  2:  Mic.4.  11-13: 
Zeph.  3.  8,  9:  Zech.  12.  2-5:  14.  1-5 :  Rev.  19.  19. 

*  Matt.  24.  36-39:  Rev.  15.  i:  16.  i:  Dan.  9.  27:  Isa.  10.24,  26: 
14.  24,  26:  24.  21-23:  34:  63:  Rev.  19.  10-21:  Joel  3.  11-16:  Nah. 
19.  II,  15:  Isa.  30.  27-33:  Ezek.  38.  17-23:  Dan.  7.  9-14:  Mai.  4 
I,  3:  Matt.  3. 12:  2  Thess.  i.  8:  2.  8:  Rev.  19.  15,  20:  Isa.  66. 16: 
Rev.  19. 

"  Acts  I.  11:  Zech.  14.  4,  5,  10-14:  Isa.  64.  i:  66.  i:  60.  13: 
Ezek.  43.  7-9:  Isa.  66.  £8,  19:  Isa.  25.  9:  Matt.  23.  29:  Rom.  11. 
26:  Isa.  59.  20:  Zech.  2.  10-12. 

*  Zech.  12.  10-14:  Jer.  31.  8-12:  Acts  3.  19-21:  Isa.  12.  2,  4: 
Psa  117:  118.  98:  Rev.  19.  1-6. 

*  Isa.  32.  i:  Dan.  7.  18,  27:  12.  4:  Luke  22.  28-30:  John  i.  51* 
Iwcv.  II.  i8*  ao  4.  fe 
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The  other  view  of  these  passages  we  can  only  indicate. 
Those  that  are  taken  from  ancient  prophets,  and  have  not 
yet  been  fulfilled,  are  interpreted  spiritually  of  the  church 
and  its  enemies,  either  in  its  present  state,  or  when  aug- 
mented by  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  larger  acoes« 
sions  from  the  Cbntiles:  those  in  i  and  a  Thess.  and  in 
I  Cor^  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  referred 
to  the  one  resurrection :  and  those  that  speak  of  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  are  interpreted  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  facts. 

i.  "  The  coming  of  Christ "  is  an  expression  applied  to  his  coming 
in  the  flesh,  either — 

(a).  At  his  birth,  John  i6.  28;  i  John  4.  2>  5*.  ^  John  7:  Matt. 
18.  II:  20.  28:  Eph.  2.  17:  I  Tim.  i.  15. 

(6).  On  his  entering  upon  his  ministry,  Matt  3.  11:  Mark  i.  7: 
Luke  3.  16:  John  i.  15,  30:  Matt.  11.  17:  John  5.  43:  9.  39. 

ii.  It  is  applied  to  any  great,  though  invisible  interposition. 

(a).  As  for  punishment,  or  reward,  Eev.  2.  15,  16:  3.  3;  Matt. 
io.33(?). 

(&).  As  in  the  remarkable  gift  of  the  Spirit,  John  14.  18,  28: 
Matt.  16.  28 :  Mark  9.  i. 

(c).  As  in  the  destruction  of  Jeinisalem,  Matt.  24.  27:  Luke  21 
6,  7,  27:  Mark  13.  26,  ver.  30. 

iii.  It  is  applied  to  his  appearance  for  general  judgment.  Matt.  16. 
27,  and  in  many  other  places. 

From  this  language  it  is-  concluded  that,  as  Christ  came  in 
the  flesh,  at  Pentecost,  in  Asia  Minor  to  remove  the  privileges 
of  apostate  churches,  in  JudsBa  to  destroy  the  ancient  temple, 
so  he  will  come  in  the  fresh  and  enlarged  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit,  and  at  last,  in  person,  for  judgment.  All "  comings  " 
for  punishment  being  taken  from  the  last,  and  all ''  comings  '* 
in  grace  from  the  first.  His  reign  began  at  his  resurrection 
and  at  Pentecost  (Psa.  2  :  Mark  9.  i ;  Rom.  1.4:  Heb.  i.  5). 
After  struggles  of  great  principles,  such  as  many  of  the  pas- 
sages above  quoted  indicate,  it  will  be  completed,  so  far  as 
EARTHLT  manifestation  is  concerned,  in  millennial  glory. 

449.  Having  stated  these  difierent  systems,  we  deem  it 
Substantial  imnecessary  to  examine  or  defend  them.  Wo 
liarmony.  raeLTk  rather  their  substantial  agreement.  Tho 
•soming   triumph    of   truth,  the  spirituaUty  and  glory  of 
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Christ's  reigD,  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  his  chnrofa,  the 
consequent  diminution  of  earthly  evils,  are  common  to  both. 
Where  they  differ  is  rather  in  relation  to  the  modes  or  ac- 
oompaniments  of  these  changes  than  to  the  changes  them- 
selves ;  said  in  relation  to  these  accompaniments,  we  catfK  hut 
commend  the  student  to  the  disclosures  of  the  New  Teeta- 
ment  and  to  the  general  principles  cf  interpretation  sano- 
tioned  in  its  quotations  from  the  Old.    (See  Chap.  VL) 

450,  In  the  interpretations  of  the  times  of  prophecy,  it  is 
On  the  Inter-  generally  agreed  that  when  years  are  not  men- 
gretaUonof  tioned,  days  are  reckoned  as  years.  This  rule  is 
i)hecj.  fotmded  on  several  analogies,  and  is  at  leasts  highly 

probable.  See  Numb.  14.  34 :  Ezek.  4.  5,  6 ;  where  God  ex- 
pressly appoints  "  each  day  for  a  year.'* 

Again  the  expression  **  Time,  times  and  half  a  time,"  is 
understood  as  meaning  three  prophetic  years  and  a  half,  i.e. 
years  of  360  prophetic  days  each,  or  1260  years  in  all,  the 
period  assigned  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  Antichrist,  Dan.  7.  25  : 
See  also  Kev.  11.  2,  3,  where  the  same  period  seems  spoken 
of  as  1260  days,  or  42  months. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  Scripture,  how- 
ever,  specify  the  time  in  yea/rs.  Such  are  the  430,  and  400 
years  of  the  history  of  Abraham's  descendants,  Gen.  15.  13  : 
Exod.  12.  40 ;  the  sixty-five  years  foretold  by  Isaiah,  in  which 
Israel  was  to  be  broken,  Isa.  7.8;  the  seventy  years  of  Judah*s 
captivity  ;  and  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (for  the  word  day 
is  not  found  in  this  passage),  in  which  Messiah  was  to  be  cut 
off,  Dan.  9.  26. 

Concerning  the  precise  times  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  it  is 

clearly  not  (Jod's  intention  to  give  us  exact  know- 
Time  often      ,jrf«  x-v  y  .1 
of  difficult      ledge.    Jhese  are  put  m  his  own  power,  and  there 

SonTven^     is  often  very  httle  of  a  sanctified  spirit  in  seeking 
when  fdi-       to  know  them,    The  prophecy  sustains  our  hope, 
®  and  elevates  our  feehngs.    It  assures  us  of  the 

final  issue.  Mid  lays  down  certain  prognostics  highly  useful  for 
a  moral  and  spiritual  discernment  of  the  Divine  pirpose,  • 
which,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  merely  mechanical 
process  we  have  above  condemned.  Even  in  prophecies  which 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  dates  are  ofben  difficult  of  adjustment ; 
a  fact  that  should  suggest  humility  and  modesty  in  inter- 
preting prophecies  whose  fulfihnent  is  yet  to  coma 
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The  captivity,  for  example,  lasted  seyenty  years,  and  there  ai*e  at 
least  two  difibrent  dates,  from  which  it  may  begiu 

From  the  oarryixkg  awi^  of  Darnel,  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  2  Chion. 
36.  5-7:  33. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  to 
the  decree  of  Darius  to  restore  it,  2  Chron.  36.  14^-31:  Ezek.  6. 

Prideaux  adds  a  third,  from  the  final  deportation  by  Kebuzaradan 
to  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Jer.  53.  30:  Eaek.  6. 

The  interpretation  of  the  seyenty  weeks  in  Daniel  is  subject  to  a 
like  difficidty.  Volumes  haye  been  written  on  the  precise  date  when 
the  period  begins,  and  though  the  meaning  is  now  comparatively 
clear,  the  passage  gave  to  the  ancient  Jew  but  a  general  idea  of  the 
fime  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  See  Bickersteth  on  the  Prophecies, 
p.  197;  Hales,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kitto;  and  Fuller,  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Dis.  30. 

*  What,  afid  what  manner  of  time,"  are  both  proper  sub- 
jects af  inquiry  in  studying  tbte  prophets :  but  then  we  must 
remember  that  God  gave  us  their  predictions  rather  as  part 
of  our  moral  training  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  and  "  He 
means  that  his  providence,  and  not  ours  should  be  manifested 
by  them  to  the  world." — Sir  I.  Newton, 

451.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  two  facts  are  highly  con- 
solatory to  the  ordinary  reader. 

With  care,  he  will  easily  distinguish  between  prophecy,  and 
Moral  lessons  those  parts  of  the  prophetical  writings  which  are 
rn^^ng"*^  purely  historical  or  moral.  Suoh  portions  are,  as 
always  dew.  we  have  seen,  frequent^  and  highly  instructive. 
They  contain  affecting  descriptions  of  the  guilt  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  Jews,  powerful  appeals,  and  striking  exhibitions  of 
the  Divine  character,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  prophetic  narrative.  However  mysterious  the  prophecy 
may  be,  the  moral  lesson  is  generally  plain.    See  Jer.  ^.  11-14, 

452.  When  the  precise  reference  of  any  particular  prophecy 
is  not  clear,  its  general  meaning  can  often  be  ascertained. 

On  reading  Rev.  6.  i,  2,  for  example,  it  va  plidn  that  whatever  be 
understood  by  the  white  horse,  the  era  or  event  to  which  the  pro- 
phet refers,  and  which  is  tho  first  of  a  series,  will  be  peaceful  and 
prosperous;  as  the  era,  or  event  described  (6.  3,  4),  is  one  of  per- 
secution send  bloodshed.  Verses  5,  6,  describe  an  era  of  equitable 
government,  united  vdth  famine;  verses  7,  8,  an  era  of  mortal  sick- 
ness and  ruin;  verses  9-111  of  severe  protracted  persecution}  versof 
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1 2-17,  the  era  of  muYersal  change,  the  breaking  up  of  empires^  and 
the  oyerthrow  of  established  institutions.  There  may  be  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  era  or  event  these  predicticms 
refer,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  era  are  admitted  silmoet 
on  all  hands. 

So  of  the  whole  book  of  Bevelation;  whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
specific  terms,  it  clearly  reveals  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in  power 
and  great  glory;  till  that  coming,  the  suffering  and  affliction  of  his 
church,  and  after  it,  her  triumph  and  blessedness.  How  consolotary 
are  these  truths  in  every  age,  and  how  impressively  are  they  revealed 
in  nearly  all  the  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  therefore,  of  prophecy, 
remain,  and  may  be  applied  by  all  to  stimulate  their  efforts, 
and  sustain  their  faith.  Obedience  to  these  lessons  is  more- 
over the  best  preparation  for  understanding  what  is  mys- 
terious :  a  special  blessing  being  given  to  them  "  that  read, 
and  hear,  and  keep  '*  the  sayings  which  prophecy  contains. 

45  3 .  In  addition  to  predictions  on  the  coming  and  work  of  our  Lord 
Predictions  (see  Part  II.),  and  those  given  in  the  prophets  (see 
of  Scripture.  Introduction  to  Prophetical  Books,  Part  II.),  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  prophecies.  The  principal  events  of  Jewish  history  were, 
as  Mr.  Davison  has  remarked,  all  foretold.  A  complete  view  of 
these  predictions  may  be  seen  in  Brown's  "  Harmony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies,"  or  in  Simpson's  *'Key  to  the  Prophecies,"  London, 
1809. 

In  the  historical  books,  for  esample,  from  Gen.  to  2  Chron.  there 
are  upwards  of  a  hundred  predictions  recorded,  with  their  fulfil- 
ments; the  whole  supplying  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or 
illustrating  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation. 

The  flood.  Gen.  6.  17  (7.  21,  23).  Canaan  and  Shem,  9.  25,  26 
(Josh.  9.  23:  I  Kings  9.  20,  21).  Ishmael's  history,  16.  12  (see 
Heb.  Job  39.  5):  21.  20  (Isa.  21.  17):  17.  20  (Gen.  25.  18).  The 
rebuilding  of  Jericho,  Josh.  6.  26  (i  Kings  16.  34).  Eli's  house, 
1  Sam.  2.  30:  4.  14,  17:  22.  9-23  (i  Sam.  4.  ii:  2.  27:  see  Ezek. 
44.  15).  Name  and  conduct  of  Josiah,  i  Kings  13.  1-3  (2  Kings  23. 
15-20;  350  years  after). 

454.  The  interpretation  of  symbolic  or  figurative  language  is  a  sub- 
Intarpretd-  J**®*  ^^  mwih.  diflficulty.  Full  information  in  reference  to 
tiou  of  sym-  it  must  be  sought  for  in  such  works  as  Wemyss'  "  Key  to 
^^-  SymboHcal    Language,"  Edin.   1835;    MUls*    "Sacred 

Symbology,"  1853;  or  Daubuz's   "Preliminary  Discourse  in  hie 
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Commentary  on  Beyelation/'    The  nature  of  tluH  language  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  examples. 

Adultesy,    unfaithfulness   to    covenant,  and    so    a  symbol  of 
idolatry,  especially  among  an  enlightened  people,  Jer.  3.  8:  ReT, 
2.  22. 
Arm,  s.  of  strength  or  power,  Psa,  10. 15 :  Isa.  52.  10.    a.  made  bare, 

of  power  put  forth. 
Babylon,  s.  of  an  idolatrous,  persecuting  enemy  of  the  church; 

Borne  especially,  pagan  and  papal,  Isa.  47*  ^3:  Rev.  17.  18. 

Balance,  s.  of  fair  dealing.  Job  31.  6;  or  (when  the  sale  of  com, 

etc.,  is  indicated)  of  scarcity.  Lev.  26.  26:  Ezek.  4.  16:  Rev.  6.  5. 

Beast,  s.  of  a  tyrannical,  usurping  power,  or  power  merely  worldly, 

Dan.  7,  3,  IT'  Ezek.  34.  28. 

Beab,  s.  of  a  fool-hardy,  ferocious  enemy,  Prov.  17.  12:  Isa. 

II.  7:  Rev.  13.  2. 
Bull,  s.  of  a  furious  enemy,  Psa.  22. 12:  Ezek.  39. 18;  bullocks 

s=s  people,  Jer.  50.  27;  and  stalls  =  cities  or  houses. 
Dog,  8.  of  imcleanness  and  apostasy,  Prov.  26.  11 :  Phil.  3.  2: 

Rev.  22.  15;  also  of  watchfulness,  Isa.  56.  10. 
Cbogodile  (in  Heb.  of  Job  7.  12:  Isa.  27.  i:  51.  9:  Ezek.  29. 
3:   32.  2:  Psa.  74.  13),  s.  of  Egypt,  and  so  of  any  anti- 
christian  power,  Rev.   12.  3 :  13.  i. 
Goat,  s.  of  Macedonian  kings  (^geades),  and  especially  of 
Alexander,  Dan.  8.  5-7:  s.  of  the  wicked  generally.  Matt.  25. 
32,  33. 
HoBSE,  s.  of  agencies  fit  for  war  and  conquest,  Zech.  10.  3 :  s. 
for  speed,  Joel  3.  4:  to  ride,  is  to  have  dominion,  Deut.  32. 
13:  Isa.  58.  14* 
Leopabd,  s.  of  a  cruel  and  deceitful  foe  (Isa.  11.  6 :  Jer.  5.6: 

Hab.  I.  8),  Dan.  7.  6:  Rev.  13.  2. 
Lion,  s.  of  one  having  energy  and  dominion,  2  Kings  23.  33: 

Amos  3.  8:  Dan.  7.  4:  Rev.  5.  5. 
Locust,  s.  of  a  hostile,  destroying  army,  Joel  i.  2:  Rev.  9; 
the  chief  called  Abaddon,  or  Apojlyon,  ♦.  e,,  the  destroyer, 
ver.  II. 
Bee,  b.  of  Assyrian  king,  Isa.  7.  18,  so  represented  in  hieroglyphics; 

also  of  any  fierce  invader,  Deut.  i.  44:  Psa.  118.  12. 
Book,  received,  s.  of  inauguration,  2  Kings  11.  2;  mitten  within  and 
without,  of  a  long  series  of  events;  sealed,  of  what  is  secret;  to  eat 
a  book,  s.  of  consideration,  Jer.  15.  16:  Rev.  10.  9;  "the  book  of 
life,"  the  list  in  which  the  names  of  the  redeemed  are  enrolled, 
see  Ezra  2.  62 :  Rev.  3.  5 ;  a  book  opened,  s.  of  the  beginning  of 
judgmont,  Re\ .  20.  12. 
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Bow,  8.  of  conflict  and  victory.  Rev.  6.  2;  or  (because  apt  to  start 
aside)  of  deceit,  Hos.  7.  16:  Jer.  9. 3. 

Bbass,  8.  of  baseness  and  obduracy,  Isa«  48.  4*  ^er*  6.  i9i  or  of 
strength  and  firmness,  Psa.  107.  16:  Isa.  65.  4. 

Breastplate,  what -protects  a  vital  part  and  strikes  terror  into  au 
adversary,  Isa.  59.  7:  i  Thees.  5.   8;  Rev.  9.  9. 

Brim  (t.e.,  burning)  stone,  s.  of  torment,  Job  18.  15:  Psa.  9.  6: 
Rev.  14.  10;  30.  10. 

Chariot,  s.  of  government  or  protection,  2  Kings  a.  12:  Pga.  20.  7; 
chariot  and  two  riders,  Isa.  21.  7;  Cyrtw  and  IHirius  (Lowth). 
In  Zech.  6.  i;  the  four  great  empires.  Chariots  of  Qod,  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  Psa.  68.  18:  Isa.  66.  15. 

Cherubim,  s.  of  God's  regal  glory  (Wemyss),  Psa.  18.  10 ;  or  of  tho 
Trinity  and  human  nature  of  Christ  (Paikhurst);  of  angels 
(Lowman,  Pierce,  Mack.);  of  the  excellencies  of  God's  servants 
(Tayloi^  Newc);  of  angels  and,  in  Revelation,  of  the  redeemed 
(Mede);  of  Gbd's  manifested  perfections:  see  Gen.  3.  24:  Exod. 
25.  18,  22:  37.  7,  9:  Lev.  16.  2:  Num.  7.  8,  9:  i  Kings  6.  23: 
8.  7:  2  Chron.  3.  10,  13:  Ezek.i.  10. 

Colour,  s.  of  the  nattire  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied;  black, 
s.  of  anguish  and  aflftiction,  Job  30.  30:  Rev.  6.  5-12;  pale,  of 
mortal  disease.  Rev.  6.  8;  red,  of  bloodidied,  or  victory,  Zech.  6.  2: 
Rev.  12.  3;  or  of  what  cannot  be  discharged,  Isa.  i.  i8;  white,  of 
beauty  and  holiness,  Ecc.  9.  8:  Rev.  3.  4;  toMte  and  shining  was 
the  Jewish  royal  and  priestly  colour,  as  purple  waa  the  Roman, 

Crown,  s.  of  delegated  anthority.  Lev.  8.  9;  or  of  imi>erial  au- 
thority and  victory,  Rev.  19.  12  (Greek,  diadem). 

Cup,  s.  of  enticing  luxury.  Rev.  17.  11;  of  idolatrous  rites,  i  Cor. 
10.  21;  of  a  man's  portion,  Rev.  14.  10:  18.  16. 

Drunkenness,  s.  of  the  folly  of  sin,  Jer.  51.  7;  and  of  the  stupidity 
produced  by  Bivine  judgments,  Isa.  29.  9. 

Earthquake,  s.  of  violent  agitation,  Joel  2.  10:  Hag.  2.  21:  Rev. 
6.  12. 

Eating,  s.  of  meditation  on  and  communion  wit^  truth,  Isa.  55. 
I,  2;  s.  of  results  of  previous  conduct,  Ezek.  18.  2;  s.  of  destruc- 
tion of  a  man's  peace  or  property.  Rev.  17.  16:  Psa.  27.  2. 

Eotpt,  s.  of  a  proud,  persecuting  power,  as  Rome,  Rev.  11.  8. 

Eyes,  s.  of  knowledge,  fidelity^  glory,  Zech.  4. 10;  of  goverrml^t. 
Numb.  10.  31.    Evil  eye  ««  etivy;  bountiful  ey6  =s  liberality. 

FiJiE,  8.  Of  Qod's  word,  Jer.  23.  29 :  Hab.  3.  5 ;  of  dertrdcfioti,  Isa 
42.  2^:  Zech.  13.  9;  of  ijltttifica*ion,  Mai.  3.  2;  of  prtsecution, 
I  Pet.  I.  7;  of  punishment  and  sufifering,  Mark  9.  44. 

First-born,  had  power  over  their  brethren,  Gen.  20.  37;  were  tho 
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priests  of  the  family,  Exod.  24.  5  J  were  consecrated  to  God, 
Bxod.  13.  I.  13;  saaiotified  the  family  by  their  own  acceptance, 
and  had  a  double  share  of  the  inheritance,  Deut.  21. 17.  See 
Heb.  2.  10,  11:  3. 1:  CoL  I.  12. 

Pish,  b.  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  i,e,,  of  the  sea,  Ezek.  29.  4,  5 ; 
Hab.  1.  14. 

FoBEHEAD,  written  on,  the  mark  of  a  priest,  Lev.  19.  28;  of  a 
servant f  and  of  a  soldier:  see  Bey.  22.  4.  Servants  of  idols  wore 
a  mark,  a  name,  or  a  number:  see  Rev.  13.  16. 

Forest,  b.  of  city  or  kingdom;  tall  trees  the  rulers,  Isa.  10.  17-34: 
32.  19:  Jer.  21. 14:  Ezek.  20,  46. 

Fboos,  8.  of  unclean,  impudent  enemies,  Kev.  16.  13. 

Garments,  s.  of  qualities  or  condition;  clean  garments,  s.  of  purity; 
irhite,  of  holiness,  Psa.  51.  7,  or  happiness,  Isa.  52.  i:  Rev.  3.  4: 
Zech.  3.  3;  to  bestow  garments  was  a  mark  of  favour,  1  Sam. 
17.4. 

Gems,  s.  of  magnificence,  beauty,  variety:  see  Table  of  gems. 

Grapes,  ripe,  s.  of  people  ready  for  punishment.  Rev.  14.  i^\  gleaned, 
s.  of  a  people  carried  away,  Jer.  52.  28-32. 

IIant>s,  s.  of  actions;  pure  hands,  hands  full  of  blood,  etc.,  indicate 
such  actions  respectively,  Psa.  90,  17:  Job  9.  30:  i  Tim.  2.  8: 
Isa.  I.  15.  To  wash  the  hands,  s.  of  expiation,  or  of  freedom  from 
guilt,  I  Cor.  6.  11:  I  Tim.  2.  8.  s.  of  power:  the  right  hand  ia 
the  place  of  favour,  Mark  16.  19;  to  give  the  hand  of  fellowship^  s. 
of  communication  of  rights  and  blessings.  Gal.  2.9.  To  give  the 
hand  is  to  yield  to  another,  Psa.  68,  31:  2  Chron.  30.  8  (Heb.); 
to  lift  up  the  right  hand  was  a  sign  of  swearing.  Gen.  14.  22: 
Dan.  12.  7.  Marks  on  the  hand,  s.  of  servitude  and  of  idol 
worship,  Zech.  13.  6;  hands  put  on  another,  s.  of  transmission  of 
blessing,  authority,  or  guilt.  Gen.  48.  14-20:  Dan.  10.  10;  hands 
of  Gk>d  laid  on  a  prophet  indicates  spiritual  influence,  i  Kings 
18.  46:  Ezek.  I.  3:  3.  22;  his  finger  less  influence;  his  arm 
greater. 

Harp,  a  s.  of  praise  and  joy,  Psa.  49.  5:  33.  2;  used  especially  after 
victory,  2  Chron.  20.  28:  Isa.  30.  32:  Rev.  14.  i.  2. 

Harvest,  b.  of  time  of  destruction,  Jer.  51.  33:  Isa.  17.  5:  Rev. 
14.  14-18;  sickle,  the  s.  of  the  instrument,  Joel  3.  13;  s.  of  time 
of  complete  deliverance,  or  ingathering;  so  (Horsley)  Hos.  6.  li; 
s.  of  the  field  of  labour  for  the  church.  Matt.  9.  26. 

klEAYEN  and  Earth,  used  in  a  threefold  sense;  the  invisible  and 
moral,  the  visible  and  literal,  and  the  political.  In  the  last  sense, 
heaven  is  a  s.  of  rulers;  earth,  of  the  people;  heaven  and  earth,  of 
\  kingdom,  or  polity,  Isa.  51.  15,  16:  65.  17:  Jer.  4.  23,  24: 
Matt  24.  2 9* 
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To  fall  from  heaven,  is  to  lose  dignity;  heaven  opened,  is  a  neiw 
phase  in  the  political  world;  a  door  opened  m  heaven,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  goyemment:  see  Hag.  3.  6-22.  Sun,  moon,  stars, 
are  s.  of  authorities^  supreme  or  secondary,  Isa.  24.  21,  23  :  Joel 
2.  10:  Eev.  12.  I. 

Horn,  s.  of  power,  Amos  6.  13  (Heb.) :  Deut.  33.  17  (see  Soak,  17, 
14-18)  :  I  Kings  22.  n  :  Mic.  4.  13;  so  of  regal  dignity,  Jer.  48. 
25  :  Dan.  8.  9 :  Rev.  13.  i.  Horns  of  the  altar,  when  touched, 
formed  a  sanctuary,  Exod.  21.  14:  Amos  3.  14:  Jer.  17.  i. 
Horns,  or  rays,  were  part  of  the  glory  ascribed  to  God,  Deut.  33. 
2  •  Hab.  3.  4  (Heb.),  and  to  Moses. 

Incense,  a  s.  of  prayer.  Psa.  141.  2  :  Rev.  8.  4:  Mai.  i.  11 ;  it  was 
ofiered  with  fire  taken  from  the  burnt  offering. 

Ket,  a  s.  of  authority;  a  commission  to  open  or  shut,  Isa.  22.  22: 
Rev.  I.  18:  3.  7:  20.  I. 

Lamp  (so  "  candle  "  should  be  translated),  a  s.  of  light,  joy,  truth, 
and  government.  Rev.  2.  5:  see  £zod.  25.  31,  32:  i  Kings  11. 
36;  t.  e.,  a  successor  shall  never  fail,  Psa.  132.  17, 

Manna,  s.  of  Divine,  immortal  sustenance.  Rev.  2,  17 :  see  Ebcod. 
16.  33,  34- 

Marriage,  s.  of  a  state  of  imion  under  covenant,  and  so  of  per- 
fection, Isa.  54.  1-6:  Rev.  19.  17. 

Measure,  to,  or  divide,  s.  of  conquest  and  possession,  Isa.  ^}.  12: 
Zech.  2.  2 :  Amos  7.  17,  where  re-measurement  implies  re-posses- 
sion. 

Mother,  s.  of  the  producer  of  anything,  Rev.  1 7.  5 ;  s.  of  a  citfj, 
whose  inhabitants  are  her  children,  2  Sam.  20.  19:  Isa.  49.  23; 
of  the  metropolis,  whose  daughters  are  dependent  cities,  Isa.  50  i : 
Hos.  2.  2,  5 ;  of  the  New  Testament  church.  Gal.  4.  26. 

Mountain,  s.  of  stability  and  greatness,  Isa.  2.  2:  Dan.  2.  35. 

Trees,  tall,  s.  of  rulers,  Ezek.  31.  5-9;  low,  s.  of  common  men.  Rev. 

7.  i:«.7. 
Trumpet,  blown,  s.  of  the  warning  of  the  approach  of  important 

events. 
Vine,  s.  of  luxuriant  productiveness,  Jer.  2.  21:  Hos.  14.  7:  Rev. 

14.  18;  vintage,  of  the  destruction  of  such.  Rev.  14.  19. 
Virgins,  s.  of  faithful  servants,  uncorrupted  by  idolatry.  Rev. 

14.4. 
Wind,  agitating  the  air,  s.  of  commotions;  restrained,  of  tranquillity 

Kev.  7,  It 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Systematic  and  Inferential  Study  op  the 
Scriptures. 

"  Inferences  from  Scripture  that  appear  to  be  strictly  Intimate  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution,  or,  rather,  decidedly  rented,  except  as  they  are  supported 
by  explicit  Scripture  declarations."— Bridges  :  On  the  Christian  Ministry. 

"  No  science  is  more  strictly  inductive  than  theology.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  a  record 
of  words  and  facts  .  .  .  and  our  duty  is  to  analyse  them ;  reducing  them,  by  a 
»iQethod  strictly  inductive,  into  a  proper  order,  and  then  deducing  "  (rather  gathering) 
*  fh>m  them  the  Intimate  general  truth." — Bisnop  of  Kektuoky. 

"  A  Bible  Christian  hisensibly  borrows  and  unites  what  is  excellent  in  all  systenra, 
perhiq>s  without  knowing  how  far  he  agrees  with  them,  because  he  finds  all  in  the 
written  word."— Newton  :  Works,  vL^iB, 

Sec.  I.  On  the  Study  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture, 

455.  It  is  obvious  that  truth  may  be  revealed  in  different 
forms  ;  either  authoritatively,  as  law ;  or  historically,  by  way 
of  example ;  in  promise,  or  in  doctrine.  The  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  revealed  in  all  these  forms,  and  each  often  involves 
the  other.  A  command  includes  a  doctrine;  a  doctrine,  a 
promise;  and  both  doctrine  and  promise,  correspondent 
duty. 

456.  If  the  commands,  and  doctrines  and  promises  of 
Scripture  ar-  Scripture  were  respectively  placed  by  themselves, 
TOiSnK  to^  we  should  have  a  system  of  truth  on  one  principle 
thefomuof  of  arrangement.  And  if  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
'^  •  cepts  which  refer  to  each  truth  of  Scripture  were 
placed  together,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of  truth  on  a 
different  principle.  In  the  first  case,  Scripture  truth  would 
be  classified  under  the  form  of  the  statement,  which  may  be 
Or  according  preceptive,  promissory,  or  doctrinal  In  the  se- 
to  the  truths  cond,  the  various  forms  of  Scripture  statement 

would  be  classified  imder  the  truths  to  which  they 
respectively  refer.  By  the  careful  student,  both  principles  of 
arrangement  are  combined.  That  view  of  the  whole  which 
puts  the  correct  meaning  upon  every  part  of  the  Divine 
word,  and  assigns  to  every  truth  and  duty  such  a  place, 
both  In  order  and  importance,  as  properly  belongs  to  iti,  each 
truth  and  duty  honouring  the  rest,  and  itself  appearing  to  the 
j^atest  advantagCi  la  the  triie  system  of  divinity. 
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457.  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  such  arrangement  peculiar  to 
ment  *^®  Bible.    Both  in  nature  and  in  providence  facts 

not  peculiar  and  objects  are  scattered  in  endless  variety.  It  is 
to  Scripture.  ^^^  business  of  science  to  detect  amongst  them  all 
unity  and  order.  The  general  laws  that  regulate  the  universe 
therefore,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  by  which  men  govern 
their  lives,  are  aUke  facts  reduced  to  system  by  intelligence 
and  care.  In  both  cases,  too,  we  employ  the  same  principle 
of  mvestigation — ^the  great  principle  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. The  texts  of  Scripture  form  the  basis  of  theology,  as 
the  facts  of  nature  form  the  basis  of  natural  science,  or  as 
the  facts  of  consciousness  form  the  basis  of  mentd  philo- 
sophy. In  the  Bible,  however,  we  have  this  advantage,  that 
while  in  nature  facts  are  the  only  data  from  which  we  gather 
genei'ai  laws,  in  Scripture,  we  find  the  generckl  laws  of  truth 
and  duty,  as  well  as  particular  instances  in  which  those  laws 
are  seen  to  be  i^phed  to  the  uses  of  life. 

458.  The  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  (it  must  be  ob- 
interpmta-  served)  differs  very  materially  from  the  intezpreta- 
tema^^Sdi  ^^^^  ^^  !*•  Interpretation  is  concerned  cmfy  with 
differ.  the  meaning  of  individual  passages:  Systematic 
Theology  considers  them  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and 
to  ourselves. 

459.  When  it  is  said  that  we  study  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
Precept  In-  *^^®  "^  ^*®  precepts,  WO  embody  an  important 
voivesdoo-  truth.  Between  ihe  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
^^'^'  Christianity  there  is  an  essential  connection.  Not 
only  does  doctrine  contain  by  impUcaticm  a  command,  but  it 
exhibits  such  views  of  truth  as  are  adapted  by  God  to  excite 
holy  affections,  and  those  affections  are  the  immediate  prin- 
ciples of  holy  conduct.  The  beUef  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  obedience,  are  tiierefore  inseparable.  "  Morality 
is  religion  in  practice,  and  reUgion  is  morality  in  principle." 
He  that  loves  God  keeps  his  commandments,  and  he  that 
keeps  the  commandments  loves  God.  Man  may  attempt  to 
put  asimder  tiie  things  which  God  has  thus  joined.  He  may 
explain  truth  so  as  to  destroy  morality,  making  "void  the 
law  through  feith,"  or  he  may  hold  "  the  truth  in^mri^teous- 
ness."  But  God's  design  is  that  truth  should  always  pro- 
mote holiness,  as  it  is  essential  to  it.  Holiness,  therefore,  is 
nf\YQr  ft  und  without  truth ;  and  if  ever  truth  be  found  with- 
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out  holiness,  it  is  because  the  perverseness  of  humau  nature 
has  succeeded  in  parting  them. 

460.  The  systematic  study  of  Beripture  has  been  singularly 
Importance  misrepresented.  Some  hold  that  ikere  can  be  no 
temAti^tady  ii^telligent  knowledge  of  Scripture  without  it,  and 
of  Scripture,  others,  that  it  is  useless ;  a  remnant,  in  fact,  of 
scholastic  habits,  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  church  to 
destroy.  Both  these  views,  however,  are  wrong.  The  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  which  contain  clear  summaries  of  truth  are 
so  niunerous  (Tit.  3.  11-14:  £^h.  2.  4-10),  that  a  good  man 
will  often  gather,  without  knowing  it,  a  ccHnp^ehensive  and 
Boimd  system.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  system 
compels  us  either  to  confine  ourselves  in  statements  of  doc- 
trine to  Scripture  language ;  or  it  exposes  us  to  the  risk  of 
misrepresenting  one  doctrine  in  enforcing  another ;  or,  more 
•ommonly  still,  it  tempts  us  to  overlook  the  due  proportion 
or  connection  of  doctrines,  and  so  leads  us  into  error,  the 
more  seductive  that  it  is  founded  partially  on  truth.  "  General 
principles  drawn  from  particulars,"  says  Locke,  "are  the 
jewels  of  knowledge,  ccwnjMrehending  gi'eat  store  in  little 
room :  but  these  are  therefore  to  be  used  with  the  greater 
ca^e  and  caution,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss 
be  the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny." 

461.  The  BihLe  may  be  studied  systematically  for  a  double 
Theology,  purpose  ;  either, /rs#,  to  ascertwn  the  doctrines  of 
J^m*^*       Scripture,  or  secondly,  to  determine  its  rules  of 

^  '  morahty  and  holiness.  The  system  of  doctrine 
thus  framed  is  called  dogmatic,  or  doctrinal  theology ;  and  the 
system  of  duty,  moral,  or  practical  theology ;  both,  however, 
being  most  closely  interwoven  in  Scripture  as  they  are  in 
human  experience. 

462.  In  gathering  doctrinal  truth  from  Scripture,  we  bring 
framciL  ^^'^^^^  ^  *^®  texts  that  refer  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, whether  they  be  doctrines,  precepts,  pro- 
mises, or  examples ;  impartially  compare  them ;  restrict  the 
expressions  of  one  text  by  those  of  another ;  and  explain  the 
whole  consistently.  When  the  proposition  which  we  derive 
from  the  passages  examined  embodies  all  they  contain,  and 
no  more,  it  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  general  Scriptunil 
trath. 
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463.  The  following  rules  are  equally  obvious  aud  im 
BniM.  poriant. 

NewT^^  We  must  gather  our  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
tament.  primarily  from  the  New  Testament^  interpreting 
its  statements  consistently  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
facts  and  clear  revelations  of  the  Old. 

In  carrying  out  this  rule  it  is  necessary  to  explain  am- 
biguous and  figurative  passages  by  those  that  are  clear  and 
2.  Loca  literal ;  and  passages  in  which  a  subject  is  briefly 
*^***^***'  described  with  those  in  which  it  is  largely  dis- 
cussed ;  and  general  assertions  by  others  (if  such  there  be) 
which  treat  of  the  same  truth  with  some  restriction  or 
exceptions. 

Not  only  must  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  same  doc- 
1.  AU  held  trine  be  explained  consistently  with  one  another, 
coneiatentiy.  ij^^  Q^ch  doctrine  must  be  held  consistently  witii 
other  doctrines. 

The  Scriptures  teach,  for  example,  on  a  companson  of  passages, 
that  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  are  the  gifts  of  Gtod.*  Do 
we  therefore  gather  that  men  are  guiltless  if  they  do  not  repent, 
and  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel?  or  do  we  deem  it  needless  to  ex- 
hort men  to  repentance,  obedience,  and  fedthf  If  so,  our  views  are 
tmsound,  for  the  guilt  of  impenitence  is  charged  entirely  upon 
mau.^  His  unbelief  is  declared  to  be  his  great  sin  and  the  ground 
of  his  condemnation  ;**  and  not  to  obey  Gk)d  is  everywhere  con- 
demned. Men  are  exhorted,  too,  to  repent,*^  and  believe,  and 
obey.  So  Samuel  taught  the  Israelites,  and  so  Peter  exhorted 
Simon  Magus  and  the  murderers  of  our  Lord.*' 

Though  truths  may  be  revealed  in  Scripture  which  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  hannonize,  yet  one  truth  so  held  as  to  con- 
tradict another  is  not  held  as  the  Bible  reveals  it. 

Employ  and  interpret  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  with 
4.  TruUi  to  special  regard  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which 
^!i^**pur.  *^®  Scripture  reveals  them. 

poses.  The  use  made  in  Scripture,  for  example,  of  the  doc- 

trine of  election  is  highly  instructive.    However  the  doctrine  itself 

"  John  15.  5:  Acts  5.  31:  Eph.  2.  8:  Ptil.  i.  39:  3. 13:  i  Pet.  i.  2 
^  Matt.  II.  20,  21:  Rev.  a.  20,  21.        •  John  3.  18:  16.  9. 
«» Miuk  i»  15.  •  Acts  3.  19:  8.  22. 
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be  regarded,  all  agree  in  admitting  that  it  can  involve  no  capricious 
fondness,  without  reason  or  wisdom;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as 
affection  founded  upon  our  merit,  or  as  seeking  for  its  ultimate  end 
our  happiness.  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  God, 
which  represents  him  as  acting  in  pursuance  of  his  own  purpose, 
and  while  securing  that  purpose,  as  displaying  his  glory  and  pro- 
moting the  general  good.  The  doctrine  is  introduced  in  Scripture, 
too,  only  for  such  objects  as  these;  to  declare  the  source  of  salvation 
to  be  the  undeserved  fEivour  of  God,  and  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
acceptance  by  works,  as  in  Bom.  ii.  5,  6;  to  accoimt  for  the  im- 
belief  of  the  Jews  without  excusing  it,  as  in  Bom.  9;  or  to  show 
the  certain  success  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  defiance  of  all  hostility, 
as  in  Matt.  21.  42:  John  6.  37.  Considered  without  reference  to 
these  facts,  it  might  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  caprice,  or 
it  might  become  (as  among  the  Jews)  the  nourishment  of  self-con- 
ceit; or  it  might  be  used  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  human  respon- 
sibility  or  the  duty  of  Christian  devotedness.  The  doctrine  sys- 
tematically considered,  viewed,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the 
truths  among  which  it  stands,,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  inspired  teachers  used  it,  has  a  humbling  and  sanctifying 
tendency. 

The  doctrine  of  Satanic  influence,  again,  is  taught  in  Scripture; 
but  only  to  give  us  a  clearer  perception  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  to  excite  us  to  greater  watchfulness  and  prayer,  2  Cor. 
4.  4:  Eph.  2,  2:  6.  12:  John  13.  27;  Luke  8.30;  Bev.  12.  9: 

1  John  3.  8:  Eph.  6.  ii-i8,  etc. 

The  mysterious  connection  between  the  first  offence  and  the  fact 
that  all  are  under  condemnation  is  clearly  afi&rmed  in  the  5th  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  and  in  i  Cor.,  but  only  to  magnify 
the  grace  of  Gk>d  in  our  redemption  by  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  relation  to 
man;  and,  though  sometimes  introduced  as  an  article  of  faitb, 
simply  (as  in  the  rite  of  baptism),  it  is  generally  in  connection  with 
spiritual  blessings,  and  especially  with  the  scheme  of  redemption, 

2  Cor.  13.  14. 

It  must  ba  remembered,  again,  that  deductions  drawn  by 
.  reason  from  propositions  founded  on  the  state- 

ttons  fhnn  ments  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  deemed  inspired 
^^^SiJJJ^J®*  unless  those  deductions  are  themselves  revealed. 

*™®*  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  distinct  acts  of  per- 

sonal agency,  which  are  in  some  passages  ascribed  simply  to  God, 
are  ascribed  ekewhero  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  Son,  or  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  worship  and  adoration  are  claimed  for  each*     \V« 
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may  say,  therefore;  that  l&ere  are  three  Personei  in  the  €k>dheacl^ 
and  but  one  Qod;  or  that  i^ere  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity;  W&  thus 
express  Scripture  truth  in  a  convenient  form.  But  ^  we  atfcennpt 
to  explain  t^  truth,  or  to  draw  from  the  phraseology  «nployed 
other  remote  conclusions,  we  may  either  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,  or  gather  lessons  which  Qod  has  not  taught; 

Or  again,  that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  that  the  holiest  acts  of 
the  best  men  come  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Diviue  law, 
are  truths  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  We  comprehend  them  both 
in  the  general  statement  that  men  are  totally  depraved  ;  but 
if  from  this  statement  we  gather  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are 
sinners  in  the  same  degree,  the  conclusion,  though  seemingly  in- 
volved in  the  statement,  is  not  a  lesson  of  Scripture,  but  an  inference 
drawn  by  human  reason,  not  from  God's  word,  but  from  the  imper- 
fect language  of  man.  All  men  are  boimd  to  belifeve  Scripture,  and 
he  that  believes  Scripture  beUeves  all  that  is  seen  to  be  contained 
therein.  But  "no  man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,.  **is  to  be  pixsased 
with  consequences  drawn  from  thence,  imleSS  the  transcrijit  be 
drawn  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  original.  For  we  are  sure 
it  came,  in  the  simplicity  of  it,  from  an  infallible  Spirit;  but  he 
that  bids  me  believe  his  deductions  bids  me  believe  that  he  is  an 
imerring  logician;  for  which  Gk>d  has  given  me  no  command,  and 
himself  can  give  me  no  security."* 

Concerning  all  doctrines  indeed,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Scripture,  the  rule  of  the  martyr  Ridley  is  as  Christian  as  it 
is  philosophical  "  In  these  matters,'*  says  he,  '^  I  am  so  fearful 
tiiat  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  otherwise  than 
the  text  doth  as  it  were  lead  me  by  the  hand." 

But  besides  ascertaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not 
6.  Truth  in  less  important  in  framing  a  system  of  truth  to 
tivrjmTOr?^  ascertain  their  relative  importance ;  and  if  possible, 
ance.  the  order  in  which  Scripture  reveals  thorn.    With 

this  view,  notice  :— 

1.  What  things  are  omitted  in  one  book,  or  in  several,  or  in 
Comparative  many,  and  then  gather  the'  conclusion,  that  what 
how^asS?*  ^^^  omitted,  are  probably  not  as  important  as 
taincd.  thosc  that  are  included  in  all 

2.  Mark  the  subjects  which  are  oftenest  recommended  to 
attention  by  our  Lord,  and  by  his  apostles. 

(f  it  be  asked,  for  example,  what  is  the  most  memorable  cilrcuu]- 
*  ''DisBuaslves  against  Popoiy." 
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stance  in  the  m^ittrtton  of  l3ie  last  sujpj)^,  ilie  reply  is,  its  com- 
metnoratiye  cMtsuctev:  for  ihia  peculiarity  is  tlirice  mentioned  in 
the  ifwdM  of  tiid  idstitntion,  i  Cor.  rr.  24,  2$,  26. 

A  nde  of  the  Divine  procedure  iff  on  the  same  ground  of  obvions 
importance.  Thrice  is  it  intimated  by  our  Lord,  and  in  6ach  case 
with  much  emphasis,  ihat  gifts  habitually  exercised  are  increased, 
while  gifts  habitually  neglected  are  withdrawn,  Matt.  13. 13:  25.  29: 
Luke  19.  26.  So  of  humility,  which  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
honour  no  less  than  seven  times  in  the  first  three  Qospels,  Matt. 
i8«  4,  etc. 

3.  Observe  carefully  what  is  common  to  the  two  dispensa- 
tions, the  Christian  and  the  Jewish. 

In  both,  tiie  uniiy  dnd  spirituality  of  Qod,  his  power  and  truth- 
fulness are  frequency  revealed.  So  among  our  first  duties  are  gra- 
titude and  love.  The  numerous  ii^junctions  in  the  law,  respecting 
sacrifices,  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  truth,  that  Christ  was 
"  once  ofiered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  illustrate  the  paramount 
Importance  both  of  the  doctrine,  and  uf  appropriate  feelings  in  re- 
ference to  it,  Heb.  9.  28. 

4.  Observe  the  vcdus  ascribed  in  Scripture  iiaelf,  to  any 
truth  or  precept  which  it  contains.*  Sometimes  a  quality  is 
set  forth  as  essential,  ''  Without  fedth  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."  Sometimes  one  quality  is  preferred  to  another, 
as  love  to  both  faith  and  hope,  i  Cor.  13.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  qualifications 
which  are  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Such  as  faith,  and  the  right  government  of  our  thoughts, 
words,  feelings,  actions,  habits,  and  dispositions.^ 

The  reader  may  apply  the  foregoing  rules  to  ascertain  the 
importance  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  oiir  Lord,  and 
the  connection  of  both  with  justification  and  holiness,  e,  g. 

Gal.  2.  20:  5.  1 :  5.  13:  5.  24:  5. 11:  6. 12,  14.  i  Cor.  1. 13, 17, 
18.  23:  2,  2,  8:  5.  7:  8.  11:  II.  26:  15.  3.  Rom.  3.  24,  25:  4. 
24*  25:  5.  8,  19:  6.  5-8,  10:  8.  3.  32:  14.  15.  £ph.  I.  7:  2.  16: 
5.  2:  Ool.  1. 14,  18-20,  etc. 

"  See  "  Exposition  of  the  Qospel  of  Luke,*^  by  James  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Introd. 

^  John  3.  15:  Matt.  15.  18,  20:  13.  43,  49:  16.  27:  Rorii.  2.  6: 
Gal.  6.  8:  Rev.  14.  13 :  i  John  3.  23.  These  passages  all  prove  that 
the  design  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  pardon  but  holiness,  and  that 
mcetness  for  heavon,  includes  both  title  and  character. 

P  2 
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The  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  a^ 
an  eyidence  of  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  his  work, 
and  as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistles  alone,  more  than  fifty  times.  Anj 
view  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  which  gives  to  these  doctrines 
a  second  place,  is  clearly  not  the  gospel  of  Scripture. 

464.  One  or  two  general  principles  may  be  laid  down  to  aid 
Canons  on      in  the  appUcation  of  these  rules. 
Uon^o/uiSi        ^"  Nothing  must  be  made  a  matter  of  faith 
rules.  which  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation. 

2.  In  studying  the  Bible,  there  must  be  an  indiflferont 
judgment  till  the  truth  itself  decides.  Allow  no  bias  but 
what  is  received  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  otherwise, 
our  knowledge  will  be  only  inclination  and  fancy. 

3.  The  same  prominence  should  be  given  to  each  doctrine, 
as  is  given  to  it  in  Scripture. 

4.  Where  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  important  and  ne- 
cessary, the  Scripture  will  be  found  full  and  clear.  Where. 
Scripture  is  not  fiill  and  clear,  the  doctrine  is  either  in  itself 
not  important,  or  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  does  not  belong 
to  our  present  state. 

5.  The  Bible  being  inspired  cannot  really  contradict  itself. 
Of  apparent  contradictions,  some  are  merely  verbal,  and  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  will  remove  the  difficulty. 
Others  which  originate  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  may  bo 
solved  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  rules. 

(a.)  When  the  same  action  is  affirmed  of  different  persons, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  both. 

It  is  said  for  example,  ten  times,  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart, 
and  ten  times,  that  Qod  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart;  and  both  state- 
ments are  in  a  sense  true.  What  the  sense  is  not,  may  be  gathered 
from  Scripture  revelations  of  God's  character;  what  the  sense  is, 
may  be  told  us  in  Scripture,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  is  not,  that  sense 
is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  *'  belong  tmto  Gk>d."  If  it  is,  then 
both  the  sense  which  reconciles  the  statements,  and  the  statements 
themselves  are  revealed. 

Instances  in  which  the  same  act  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  dif- 
ferent persons, 

.  Ezod.  18.  17-26:  Deut.  i.  9-13,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
judges.  Numb.  13.  1-20:  Deut.  i.  22,  on  sending  the  spies.  2  Sam. 
i4«  1/  1  Chron,  21.  r,  in  the  numbering  of  the  people  by  David, 
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(5.)  When  apparently  contradictory  qualities  are  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  the  same  person  or  object,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  both  assertions  are  true. 

There  is  a  sense,  for  example,  in  which  all  men  are  sinnerB,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  some  men  (those  bom  of  Gk)d),  do  not 
commit  sin  (i  John),  and  both  senses  are  Scriptural.  What  those 
senses  are  must  be  gathered  from  the  Bible,  if  they  be  revealed 
If  not  revealed,  we  believe  the  statements,  and  wait  for  further  light. 
There  is  a  sense  also,  in  which  Otod  visits  the  sins  of  the  fatheif 
upon  the  children,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  children  do 
not  bear  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  Ezod.  20.  5 :  Ezek.  18.  20.  Either 
the  effects  of  the  fetther^s  sin  fall  temporarily  upon  his  children, 
though  each  man's  final  destiny  is  the  result  of  Ms  own  conduct,  or 
the  first  passage  may  be  limited  to  those  who^ate  him;  in  their 
case  there  is  an  accumulation  of  punishment. 

(c.)  When  one  thing  is  said  in  Scripture  to  secure  salvation, 
and  the  want  of  another  thing  is  said  to  exclude  from  it,  the 
existence  of  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
other. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  faith  saves  us,  and  yet  no  one  can  be 
saved  who  hates  his  brother.  Both  statements  are  true ;  and,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  faith  and  love  are  never  disjoined. 

This  is  the  canon  that  reconciles  the  prerogatives  of  faith 
with  the  promises  made  to  character,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  It  is  not  that  such  characters  having  faith,  are 
blessed,  for  the  promise  is  absolute;  but  it  is,  that  faith 
forms  such  characters^  and  so  brings  the  believer  within  the 
range  of  the  promise. 

Sec.  a.  2%e  Precepts  of  Scripture. 
465.  The  study  of  Scripture  doctrine  has  been  placed  first 
Doctrin  ^  *  chapter  for  a  double  reason.  Most  of  the 
■entiai  to  rules  apphcable  to  the  study  of  the  first,  are  ap- 
hoUness.  pHcable  to  the  study  of  all.  It  will  be  foimd,  moro» 
over,  that  Scripture  doctrine  is  at  the  foimdation  of  all  true 
morality.  The  gospel  begins  its  message  with  the  *'  story  of 
peace,"  unfolding  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  It  then  exhibits  its  truths  as  motives  to 
holiness.  When  these  truths  have  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  they  teach  us  to  perceive  in  Scripture,  the  requirements} 
of  a  high  and  spiritual  obedience  ;  and  under  their  influence, 
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WO  learn  to  serve  in  newness  of  spirit^  and  not  in  the  (d<tness 
of  the  letter.  This  is  the  order,  therefore^  of  human  expe- 
rience ;  knowledge  in  the  heart,  or  truth,  precedes  knowledge 
in  practice,  or  goodness :  or,  in  simple  Scripture  language, 
man  is  sanctified  by  faith,  through  the  operation  of  ihe  Holy 
Spirit. 

466.  When  the  reader  of  the  Bible  h4S  examined  and  clas- 

sified its  precepts,  he  will  find  that  it  is  rather  a 
boS^of  prill-  book  of  principles  than  of  directions.  And  of 
cipies.  principles  in  a  double  sense:   Its  precepts  refer 

rather  to  motives  than  to  actions,  which  motives  are  called  the 
principles,  or  beginnings  of  action :  and  moreover;  its  precepts 
are  comprehensive  maxims,  and  are  therefore  rather  pna- 
cipies  of  moraUty  than  specific  rules.  When  it  £^eaks  of 
holiness,  it  means  fedth,  well-regulated  afiSsction,  inward  purity, 
and  moral  rectitude  of  disposition,  and  these  it  represents, 
not  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation,  but  as  its  evidence  and 
i.  e.  of  mo-  result.  The  law  of  the  ten  comman^Tnents,  which 
tives.  seems  at  first  to  refer  to  practice  only,  is  siunmed 

up  by  our  Lord,  in  the  form  of  love  to  God  and  to  mail ; 
humility  and  evangeUc  faith  towards  God,  Mid  all  holy  con- 
duct towards  our  feEows  being  the  appropriate  utterance  of 
these  inwai-d  feelings.  This  apparent  pecuHarity  of  the  go^d 
scheme  was  the  more  striking  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  from 
the  fact,  that  Jewish  tradition  had  given  undue  impo^ance  to 
ritual  zeal  and  punctuality :  and  it  accounts  for  much  of  the 
opposition  which  the  first  teachers  of  the  truth  encountered, 
liiat  it  is  a  pecuHarity  also  of  the  law  is  plain,  both  from  the 
nature  of  its  precepts  and  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  for 
when  he  impresses  upon  his  hearers  the  importance  of  inward 
dispositions,  he  never  spe^  of  tb.e  hw  as  faulty,  but  merely 
frees  it  from  the  glosses  of  the  Pharisees,  and  unfolds  its 
spiritual  meaning.    See  also  M^k  12.  32-34. 

467.  Even  when  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  given  in  a 
Even  (Bpfifiific  ^P^P^i^^^  f^f m  they  are  often  intended  %»  descripr 
roijsinvoive  tive  rath.er  pf  chaf^oter  thj^ft  of  speci^p  acts.  T\e 
p  c^es.  (jQji^an^  Qf  Qu^  Lord,  "  Jf  any  mai^  wiU  sue  thee 
at  the  law  to  take  %way  tl^y  coat^  Jpt  J^m  have  thy  clo^ 
also,"  is  an  instance,  Matt.  5.  40.  A  ppecifiq  'compliwP^ 
with  the  precept  woul4  be  seldom  p^ticabJe.  To  wait  for 
the  occasion  when  jt  can  be  applied,  or  even  to  fipply  it  at  all. 
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might  be  of  little  service ;  but  to  cherish  the  disposition  at 
which  it  aims  is  to  take  one  of  the  likeliest  means  of  pro- 
moting our  holiness. 

468.  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
And  of  *^*  *^®y  ^®  generally  expressed  in  comprehen- 
generai  sivo  terms,  and  that  the  apphcation  of  them,  and 
"^*'^*°^  the  distinctions  that  attend  it,  are  left  to  the 
reason  of  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  are  so  plain  as 
to  leave  a  conscientious  and  teachable  mind  in  httle  danger 
of  mistake.  Still,  it  is  part  of  our  disciphne  that  we  are  left 
to  apply  them.  There  is  such  clearness  in  the  command, 
that,  he  that  runneth  may  read;  but  withal,  such  possi- 
bility of  error  as  proves  God  to  be  testing  "  what  is  in  our 
hearts,  and  whether  we  will  keep  his  commandments  or  not." 

469.  Applying  these  distinctions  to  the  moral  law,  whether 
The  mona  given  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  it  may 
law.  \yQ  observed — 

1.  That  whatever  evil  it  prohibits  in  the  highest  degree  it 
prohibits  in  the  lower.  Murder  and  the  malignant  passions 
in  every  stage,  adultery  and  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  fraud  and 
wrong,  £a,lse  accusation  in  private  intercourse  and  in  courts  01 
law,  theft  and  covetous,  discontented  desires,  are  all  con- 
demned ;  and 

2.  That  wl^en  sin  is  forbidden,  the  opposite  duty  is  en- 
joined, and  when  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  opposite  sin  is 
forbidden.  It  forbids  the  use  of  images  of  invisible  things 
for  purposes  of  worship,  and  thus  enjoins  spiritual  service 
In  excluding  every  other  object  of  religious  worship,  it  im- 
phes  that  God  m  to  be  worshipped,  reverenced,  and  loved 
It  surrounds  the  parental  relation  with  sanctity  and  honoui; 
and  thus  condemns  the  indifference  and  false  independence 
which  are  too  often  indulged.  This  apparent  extension  of 
the  meaning  of  inspired  precepts  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  general  truth  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  book  of  principles, 
checking  or  fostering  dispositions,  and  speaking  in  the  lan- 
guage of  comprehensive  command. 

470.  £^eeping  in  mind  that  the  precepts  of  Scripture  refer 
diiefly  to  the  ^positions  of  the  soul,  that  they  are  expressed 
for  the  most  part  in  general  tprms,  and  that  the  apphcation 
of  them  is  left  to  the  reader,  we  need  still  to  notice  an  im* 
portant  distinction  between  these  precepts  themselves. 
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Some  are  called  moral  and  others  positive,  and  the  distinc- 
Mor«ipre-  tion  is  founded  on  Scripture  itself.  Bishop  Taylor 
poStivede-  defines  moral  precepts  as  having  their  measure  in 
fined.  natural  reason,  while  in   positive  precepts,  the 

reasons  and  measure  are  incidental,  economical,  or  political 
The  reason  of  the  first  is  eternal,  the  reason  of  the  second, 
temporary.  Bishop  Butler  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  again,  define 
the  first  as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  see ;  and  the 
second  as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  do  not  see.  By 
combining  these  definitions,  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  one 
sounder  than  either.  Positive  precepts  refer  only  to  outward 
acts,  and  to  such  outward  acts  as  do  not  natunJly  flow  from 
an  obedient  heart ;  moral  precepts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
reference  to  inward  holiness  or  to  acts  as  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  holy  feeling.  Both  are,  within  certain  limits,  obli- 
gatory, and  the  neglect  of  either  has  its  peculiar  aggravations. 
To  violate  moral  laws  is  to  disobey  our  reason  and  God.  To 
violate  positive  laws  is  to  sin  where  temptation  is  commonly 
feeblest,  and  where  disobedience  involves  a  direct  denial  of 
Divine  authority. 

Some  precepts  (it  is  obvious)  are  mixed  in  their  nature, 
being  partly  moral  and  partly  positive.  Such  is 
the  law  of  the  sabbath.  That  creatures,  framed 
as  man  is,  should  present  some  united  worship  is  a  moral 
duty ;  but  whether  that  worship  be  presented  on  the  seventh 
or  the  first  day  of  the  week  must  be  decided  by  positive  law. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  use  of  the  words  of  this  dis- 
tinction we  are  Uable  to  mistake.  Moral  duties  are  positive, 
in  the  sense  of  being  expressly  commanded ;  and  positive 
duties  are  moral,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  holy  motive  in 
fulfilling  them :  guilt,  too,  is  incurred,  if  they  be  regarded 
with  indifference  or  contempt. 

471.  Positive  laws  however  differ  widely  from  those  which 
T^.  XI- ^,        ar©  strictly  moral 

Distinction  '' 

betwoen  j^  their  nature.    The  moral  are  intrinsically  holy  and 

immutable;  the  positiye  are  indifferent  till  the  precept 
is  given.  Under  the  law,  for  example,  to  look  at  the  brazen  ser* 
pent,  to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  with  b'iood,  were  acts  of  no  obliga- 
tion till  Ood  had  commanded  them,  and  both  were  temporary  in 
<iieir  duration. 
In  their  evidence.    The  moral  precept  is  written,  though  c  fte*] 
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nearly  efifaced,  in  the  heart;  but  the  positive  precept  in  the  Biblo 
only.  The  latter^  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  aud 
differences  among  Christians  in  reference  to  them  are  more  easy  and 
(may  we  not  say  I)  less  inexcusable. 

In  their  ground.  Moral  precepts  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
Qod  and  of  man,  and  in  the  relation  that  subsists  between  them; 
positive  precepts  in  Qod*B  will  alone.  That  will  is  doubtless  guided 
by  wisdom,  and  the  general  design  of  many  positive  precepts  is 
even  obvious.  Baptism,  and  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  the  sabbath, 
for  example,  are  all  adapted  to  a  specific  end;  but  why  these  ordi- 
nances only,  and  not  others,  is  not  revealed. 

In  the  extent  of  their  obligation,  moral  precepts  are  universally 
binding.  There  is  no  state  conceivable  to  which  Gk)d's  moral 
dominion  does  not  extend.  Positive  precepts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  particular.  The  ceremonial  law  included  the  Jews,  but  not  the 
Gentiles:  Worshipping  in  groves  was  allowed  to  the  patriarchs 
(Qen,  21.  33),  but  was  forbidden  to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut. 
16.  21).  Under  the  gospel  it  is  indifferent  (John  4.  21).  Other 
observances  were  binding  on  the  priests,  but  not  on  the  people. 
So,  under  the  gospel,  those  only  must  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper 
on  whom  that  ordinance  is  enjoined. 

They  differ,  further,  in  their  observance.  Moral  precepts,  incul- 
cating principles,  are  obeyed  by  a  thousand  different  actions.  Posi- 
tive precepts,  controlling  conduct  only,  are  uniform,  and  are  to  be 
observed  according  to  the  prescription  and  letter  of  the  law. 

And  lastly,  in  their  connection.  Moral  precepts  are  necessarily 
connected.  Positive  precepts  may  be  so  by  authority,  but  are  not 
so  in  their  nature.  Faith  is  followed  by  hope,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Love  to  God  strengthens  our  sorrow  for  offending  and  our  fear  to 
oflond;  and  love  to  man,  fidelity  and  beneficence.  But  circum- 
cision did  not  imply  holiness  or  ceremonial  purity.  Institutions 
may  be  observed  apart,  "  but  virtues  go  ever,"  says  Bishop  Hall^ 
"in  troops." 

472.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  these  laws,  moral 

Rules  for       ^^^  positive,  it  mxist  be  remembered— 

•ppiytag  I.  That  moral  precepts  never  really  contradict 

one  another.    If  there  be  apparent  contradiction, 

we  have  misinterpreted  the  meaning  or  the  limits  of  the  law. 

2,  Positive  institutions,  being  founded  exclusively  on  the 
law  of  God,  admit  of  no  additions  in  number  to  those  it 
reveals.  Ins^iitutions  professedly  of  Divine  original  must  not 
only  not  be  forbidden  in  Scripture,  they  must  be  expressly 
commanded.    To  increase  the  number  of  such  institutions. 

P  3 
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says  Dr.  Whichcoto,  "  Jessens  the  nxpnlbf r  of  things  lawful, 
brings  %h.e  conspiences  of  men  into  bondage,  i^^ultiplies  sin  in 
the  world,  makes  the  way  narrower  than  God  has  made  it, 
and  divides  his  church." 

3.  When  positive  precepts  interfere  witt  the  obs^rvanca  of 
the  moral  law,  they  must  yield  the  outward  rite  to  the  ex- 
pression of  holy  feeling,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the  dictate£| 
of  mercy,  the  keeping  of  a  sabbath  to  the  law  of  love. 

4.  God  rejects  his  own  positive  institutions  when  men 
make  them  final,  or  put  them  in  competition  with  holiness, 
or  substitute  them  for  it,  Isa.  i.  11-17 .  66»  3 :  Mic.  6.  7,  8 : 
Jcr.  7.  4,  5  ;  Amos  5.  21. 

Sec.  3.  The  Promises  of  Scripture, 

473.  Faith  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  is,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  medium  of  man's  renewal 
and  holiness.  When  bom  again,  that  is  restored  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  children,  it  is,  under  the  operation 
of  the  same  Holy  Spirit^  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the 
Divine  word,  received  into  the  heart.  When  justified,  it  is 
by  faith;  aiid  by  faith  they  are  made  holy:  faith  is  our 
*^ shield,'*  our  "work,"  our  "victory,"  our  "life." 

In  studying  and  applying  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
important  that  we  remember  the  foEowing  particulars. 

474.  The  general  promises  of  the  Bible  are  the  expression 
Promises  the  9?  God's  immutable  counsel.  Men  have  often  at- 
cpwisei  of      tached  this  ides^  of  counsel  to  the  secret  purposes 

of  God  only,  as  if  thpse  purposes  contn^dicted  his 
word,  or  were  intended  to  nullify  and  ft^ustrate  its  statements. 
But  in  Scripture  the  promises  are  aJways  spoken  of  as  the 
revelation  of  his  purpose,  and  the  violation  of  his  promise  as 
the  denial,  not  of  his  word  only,  but  of  himself.  He  had  pro- 
mised "before  the  world  began,"  Titus  1.2;  and  the  promises 
are  quoted  m  proof  of  his  immutability,  Heb.  6.  17  18. 

47g.  Some  pf  thq  promises  are  universal,  and  others  pecu- 
Univemi  .  ^^  ^^  temporary ;  and  it  is  important  to  distin- 
•nd  peculiar,  ^^q]^  between  them.  There  are  paromises  made 
to  Noah,  to  Mos^s,  to  David,  to  Peter,  which  cannot  apply  to 
us.  The  pi'pmise  to  the  Israelites,  of  outward  prosperity, 
was  temporary,  being  suited  to  their  dispensation,  and 
adapted  (in  a  state  where  eternal  things  were  less  cloaiiy  in- 
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vealed)  to  secure  obedience.  So  the  gifb  of  miracles,  and  oi 
infallibility  for  writing  or  confirming  the  Scriptures,  was  pro- 
mised to  the  first  age  of  the  church  only,  but  is  now  with- 
drawn. The  gospel  is  the  universal  promise,  and  the  only 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  the  ground  and  measure  of  our  faitk 
Many  promises,  however,  made  to  individual  believei-s  are 
branches  of  the  universal  promise,  and  are,  as  such,  to  be 
applied  to  believers  stilL  Paul,  for  example,  applies  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  the  promise  of  God  to  Joshua,  "I  will 
never  leave  thee ;"  ftud  Nehemiah  prayed  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  given  to  Moses,  Josh.  i.  5  :  Heb.  13.  5  :  Neh. 
I.  5-11. 

To  this  class  belong  the  promises  that  refer  to  the  present 
Promises  of  ^^®»  especially  those  that  are  contained  in  the  Old 
fcmporai  Testament.  When  applied  to  a  consistent  Chris- 
**  tian  they  embody  a  general  truth,  namely,  that  re- 
ligion, by  making  men  honest,  t^nd  sober,  and  industrious, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  secure  temporal  blessing.  The 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  and  diligence  is  enforced  ty 
the  gospel.  But  then  the  constancy  of  this  law  is  corrected 
by  three  considerations,  i.  Persecution  and  suffering  are 
expressly  foretold  of  the  church,  and  for  Christ's  sake ;  and 
such  suffering  is  itself  the  theme  of  a  promise,  i.  The  tem- 
poral promises  of  the  Old  Testament  have  a  limit  in  the  very 
character  of  the  later  dispensation.  It  is  one  of  faith  rather 
than  of  idght.  3.  And  besides,  temporal  mercies  are  now 
employed  to  promote  the  Christian's  spiritual  welfare,  and 
are  given  or  withheld,  as  may  prove  most  for  his  highest 
good.  Under  the  law,  the  rod  of  the  wicked  less  frequently 
rested  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  because  the  lessons  of 
Providence  were  among  the  grand  teachers  both  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world.  Now,  however,  the  Bible  is  com- 
plete ;  and  God  is  free  (so  to  speak)  to  adapt  his  discipline 
to  the  wants  of  each  of  his  children.  In  asking,  therefore, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  temporal  promises,  even  when  imiversal, 
we  must  remember  that  prosperity  has  ceased  to  be  the  uni- 
form expression  of  Divine  favour,  and  that  providence  is  now 
administered  in  subservience  to  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the 
church. 

476.  Some  of  the  promises  are  absolute,  and  othei's  ai'e 
▲bgoiaie  and  condttionaL 
conditional.        ^he  promises  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
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of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  were  absolute.  The  promise  of 
pardon  and  of  blessings  essential  to  salvation  is  suspended 
upon  our  faith.  The  Christian's  progress,  again,  in  holiness, 
and  his  freedom  from  chastisement,  are  dependent  upon  his 
diligence,  and  obedience,  and  prayer. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  every  promise  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  individual  Christians  is  given  to  character,  and  on 
conditions.  So  Nehemiah  beheved,  and  therefore  his  prayer 
ended  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  promise  was  made 
to  such  only  as  turn  to  Qod,  and  keep  his  commandments  to 
do  them.  See  also  i  Chron.  28.  9,  19 :  Ezek.  33.  13-15 :  Jas. 
I.  5-7 :  I  Sam.  2.  30 :  Rom.  4.  3,  12  :  Heb.  4.  i.  These  pro- 
mises are  made  to  character ;  sincerity  and  fSaith  are  always 
requu'ed.  Do  we  seek  Abraham's  blessing,  we  must  walk  in 
Abraham's  steps.  Do  we  wish  for  special  tokens  of  Divine 
regard,  we  must  cherish  the  poor  and  contrite  spirit  with 
which  God  is  pleased  to  dwell  And  they  are  made  on  c(m- 
ditions.  Further  light,  and  richer  gifts,  are  ever  bestowed  in 
proportion  to  our  industry,  and  fervour,  .and  fideUty,  and 
prayer. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  any  promise  of  Scripture  is  common, 
and  we  fulfil  its  conditions,  we  may  apply  it  to  ourselves  as 
boldly  as  if  our  name  were  there.  If  even  it  be  a  particular 
promise  given  to  one  saint>  but  a  branch  of.  the  univei-sal 
promise  of  the  gospel,  and  we  do  as  he  did  to  whom  it  was 
originally  given,  it  becomes  our  own. 

477.  This  connection  of  the  promises  of  Scripture  and  the 
This  con-  conditions  attached  to  them  is  often  overlooked, 
nection  over-  Men  apply  tht  promises  as  if  they  were  made  to 
sorrow  or  distress.  In  fact,  no  promise  is  given 
to  mere  distress,  but  only  to  distress  crying  for  rehef,  and 
seeking  it  in  the  way  of  Divine  appointment :  "  Call  upon  me 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  wiU  deUver  thee  and  thou  shalt 
glorify  me,"  is  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  Psa.  50.  15. 
In  this  respect,  its  promises  differ  from  its  invitations.  Tho 
latter  are  commands  addressed  to  all,  even  to  the  impenitent 
and  the  unbelieving  (Mark  1. 15) ;  the  former  to  the  penitent 
and  beheving  only,  or  to  the  impenitent,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  turn  and  believe. 

rime  of  fui-       478-  CJod  often  promises  a  blessing  without  fixing 

J^tnot     the  time  when  it  is  to  be  bestowed.     God  will 

dehver  the  ri^teous  out  of  his  troubles,  but  thr 
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time  is  not  told  us  (Psa.  37).  Christ  is  to  come  again,  and  to 
take  us  to  himself  (John  14.  1-3) ;  but  "  of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man."  To  trust  in  the  promise,  therefore, 
includes  both  patience  and  faith.  He  that  believes  wiU  not 
make  haste,  Isa.  28.  16  :  Rom.  1. 17 :  a  Thess.  3.  5. 

479.  Rightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  use  them, 

not  indeed  as  the  ground  or  measure  of  duty,  but 
rightly  used    yet  as  motives  to  exertion  and  prayer. 

^vtienmade 

miye^  God  has  promised  to  deliver  his  church  and  to  de- 

stroy her  adversaries;  but  these  promises  are  not  our 
guide.  Paul  had  received  a  promise  that  he  shovdd  see  Rome,  and 
yet,  when  the  conspiracy  was  framed  to  assassinate  him,  he  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  protect  his  life,  as  if  no  promise  had  been 
given  (Acts  23.  11-17).  In  every  case,  the  precept  is  our  rtde, 
though  the  promise  may  influence  our  motives  and  encourage  our 
prayers. 

God  promised  David  to  establish  his  house,  and  David  therefore 
pleaded  the  more  earnestly  with  Otod  to  fulfil  his  promise,  2  Sam. 
7.  16-25. 

God  had  promised,  in  the  days  of  EHjah,  to  ''  send  rain  upon  the 
earth,**  i  Kings  18.  i,  and  yet  Elijah  prays  with  the  greater  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance,  i  Kings  18.  42-44. 

Daniel  knew  that  the  seventy  years*  captivity  was  expiring  when 
he  set  his  £etce  by  prayer  to  seek  its  accomplishment,  Dan.  9.  2,  3. 

When  our  Lord  had  promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
disciples  continued  in  prayer  till  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  Acts 
r.  14. 

480.  Rightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  use  them  to 
And  when  pi^oDiote  OUT  holiness.  They  were  given  that  we 
th^  promote  might  be  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature.  Nor  is 
hoiinees.  ^y^q  design  of  God  answered,  unless  they  deepen 
our  thankfulness  and  bind  us  to  a  life  of  holy  and  devoted 
obedience,  2  Pet.  i.  4 :  2  Cor.  7.  i. 

Sec.  4.  The  Examples  of  Scripture. 

481.  In  considering  and  applying  the  examples  of  Scrip- 
Jn  studying  ture,  there  are  several  points  to  which  attention 
^PiS",^^    needs  to  be  directed. 

member—  i.  Many  things  are  recorded  in  Scripture  with 

censure.  There  are  examples  of  injustice  and  idolatry,  which 
are  either  discountenanced  by  the  law,  or  were  at  the  time 
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expressly  condemned.  The  record  of  them  is  not  intended 
to  hallow  the  facts,  or  to  justify  us  in  copying  them,  but  to 
illustrate  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  and  the  justice  of 
God,  or  to  serve  some  holy  and  in^portant  end. 

2.  The  actions  of  a  good  man,  which  were  nevertheless 
wrong,  or  which  are  not,  on  other  grounds,  intended  for  our 
imitation,  are  sometimes  recorded  without  censure.  To  this 
class  belong  the  equivocation  of  Abraham  before  Pharaoh ; 
the  falsehood  of  Bebecca  and  Jacob ;  the  dissembled  madness 
of  David,  i  Sam.  21. 13 ;  and  the  massacre  at  Jabesh  Gilead. 
To  this  class,  also,  belong  such  actions  as  were  ^owed  under 
the  law,  but  are  f6?'bid4eQ  uwtipr  the  gospel.  Polygamy,  for 
example,  W49  only  permiUed  to  the  Jews,  <f  because  of  the 
hsurdness  of  their  hearts ;"  nevear  enjoined.  The  reasoning  of 
our  Lord  condemns  it  (Mwrk  10.  6),  nor  must  we,  from  the 
pattern  of  children,  learn  the  measures  of  duty  in  men. 

3.  Many  acts  under  the  old  dispensation  were  done  by 
express  command.  Abraham  offered  up  his  son ;  Joshua 
destroyed  the  Canaanites;  the  Levites  put  to  death  the 
idolaters  in  the  camp ;  Jel^u  rebelled  aga^ist  tl^p  house  of 
Ahab,  2  Kings  9 :  but  each  of  tl^ese  acts  was  performed  under 
the  authority  of  a  peculiar  and  positive  precept.  The  fact  that 
God  expressly  commanded  them  takes  th^n  out  of  the  list  of 
imitable  actions.  To  make  similar  actions  commendable,  we 
must  have  similar  authority. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  a  peculiar  command  was 
given,  the  reason  is  generally  appended,  showing  the  com- 
mand to  be  but  temporary.  Abraham  was  commanded  to 
offer  up  his  son,  to  test  his  faith;  Joshua  destroyed  the 
Canaanites  because  the  time  of  their  probation  was  past,  and 
they  n«id  proved  irretrievably  idolatrous ;  idolaters  in  Judaea 
were  put  to  death,  becaxise,  there,  idolatry  was  treaaaa  against 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  invisible  King. 

4.  In  judging  of  Old  Testament  examples,  we  must  ascertain 
the  principle  on  which  the  actions  were  performed.  This  is 
the  rule  suggested  by  the  nth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  where 
some  acts  are  recorded  as  imitable  only  in  the  principle  of 

•  faith,  from  which  they  sprang.  Without  this  rule.  Scripture 
may  be  made  to  sanction  the  most  contradictory  acts.  In 
Genesis  21.  9,  for  example,  ^shmael  mocked  Isaac,  and  from 
Galatians  4.  29,  we  learn  that  this  ?noc)cery  was  tbg expressv-^n 
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of  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  of  contempt  of  God's  promises. 
El^ah,  on  the  other  hand,  mopked  the  pripsts  of  Baal  to 
prove  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry.  Elijah's  conduct 
in  calling  fire  fropi  he^^ii  (^  Kings),  was  not  the  result  of 
angry  feeling,  but  of  a  desive  to  convince  a  wicked  prince,  and 
an  idolatrous  people ;  "wt^^xt  J  afnes  and  John  wished  to  exercise 
the  same  power,  however,  our  Lord  rebuked  them ;  partly 
because  his  kingdom  forbade  such  agency,  and  partly  because 
the  temper  in  which  they  spoke  was  passionate  and  revengeful. 

483.  All  these  considerations  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  rules :  and  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to  copy  the  practices 
which  Scripture  records  and  condemns ;  nor  practices  which 
Rule  of  jadg-  it  records  without  censure,  unless  those  practices 
"^i^^fiiita-  ^®^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  lawful;  nor  what  was  done 
tion.  under  specific  and  temporary  command ;  nor  what 

was  done  in  consequence  of  inferior  knowledge;  nor  must  we 
copy  or  judge  the  good  acts  of  even  a  good  man,  without  con- 
sidering their  motives  and  end. 

Or  i^e  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  principle.  In 
relation  to  Old  Testament  examples,  the  rtiU  0/ judgment  is, 
that  we  estimate  each  act  as  the  individual  who  performed  it 
was  bound  to  estimate  it  by  the  law,  under  which  he  Uved, 
and  the  negative  rule  of  imitation  is,  that  we  are  not  to  copy 
it,  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   The  positive  rule  of  imitation  will  be  found  below. 

483.  Of  what  use  then  are  the  examples  of  Scripture,  and 
Use  of  how  are  we  to  employ  them  1    They  are  of  gi-eat 

example.         u&e. 

In  interpreting  the  rules  of  Scripture  where  the  sense  is 
I.  In  Inter-  questioned.  If  the  example  be  set  by  men  who 
pretAtion.  ^^jq  g^  ^^q  time  inspired,  and  that  example  is  in 
obedience  %o  the  rule  in  question,  we  have  then  an  inspired 
interpretaUon  of  its  meaning.  The  conduct  of  Paul  in  op- 
posing Peter  on  the  question  of  circumcision,  a^d  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  generally,  deoides  the  signification  of  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  such  cases  we  copy  the  example, 
not  because  good  men  have  left  it,  but  because,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  proves  to  us  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ. 

We  may  thus  often  find  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  in  the  example^  which  inspired  men  have  left  ua. 
"  Swear  not  at  all,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  commands  of  ou]r 
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Lord,  Matt.  5*  33-37-  In  the  same  chapter  he  tells  ua  that  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  (ver.  17,  18),  and  as  the  law  permitted 
oaths,  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  oaths  for  all  purposes,  are  not 
forbidden  in  this  prohibition.  On  referring  to  2  Cor.  11.  31-33. 
Rom.  I.  9,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  precept  refers  to  our  ordinary 
communications,  which  should  be  yea,  yea»  nay,  nay.  The  vice 
which  is  thus  condemned  was  very  common  among  the  Jews. 
"  Besist  not  eviV  in  the  same  chapter,  will  be  found  by  the  same 
reasoning  to  mean,  "  cherish  not  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge." 
Our  Lord  did  not  complain  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate, nor  did  he  forbid  his  disciples  appealing  to  it  where  public 
justice  was  concerned.  He  himself  remonstrated  against  xmjust 
smiting,  John  18.  13;  and  Paul  so  far  resisted  evil,  as  to  protest 
against  cruel  indignities  offered  him,  and  on  another  occasion,  to 
appeal  to  Caesar,  Acts  25.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  precept  there- 
fore is,  rather  suflfer  injury  than  revenge  yom*selves. 

They  are  of  use  again — 

In  teaching  us  to  apply  the  rules  of  Scripture  to  particular 
2.  In  teach-  cases.  The  New  Testament,  is  in  a  great  degree,  a 
tog^  to  apply  }^oo^  of  principles,  and  not  of  specific  directions, 
ruiM.  and  it  requires  great  wisdom  to  apply  them. 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  asked  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christiana 
to  si>eak  of  the  true  Ood,  or  of  his  Son,  and  to  exhort  others  to 
believe  in  Him,  we  appeal  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  precepts 
addressed  to  all  saints,  and  we  illustrate  and  learn  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts from  Scrii)ture  example.  Abraham,  Gen.  18.  19.  The  Captive 
Maid,  2  Kings  5.  3,  The  restored  Demoniac,  Mark  5.  20.  Anna, 
Luke  2.  38.  Andrew  and  Philip,  John  i.  41,  46.  The  tooman  of 
Samaria,  John  4.  29.  Persecuted  Christians,  Acts  8.  4.  ApoUos, 
Acts  18.  25.  Aquila  and  PriscUla,  Acts  18.  26.  Phebe  and  others  at 
Home,  Rom.  16.  12.    Philemon,  ver.  6, 

The  value  of  examples  for  ttiis  purpose,  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  comparing  the  moral  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
with  the  application  of  them  in  the  different  characters  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  is  said  for  example,  ''  There  is  that  maketh  him- 
self rich,  and  yet  hath  nothing,  and  there  is  that  maketh  himself 
poor  and  yet  hath  great  riches."  Of  the  first  principle  we  have 
illustrations,  in  Ahab,  i  Kings  21.  4,  16,  22:  in  Haman,  Esther  5. 
1 1- 13:  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  Luke  18.  11-14:  in  the  seL 
conceited  Corinthians,  i  Cor.  4.  8:  in  the  false  teachers  alluded 
to  by  Peter,  2  Pet.  2.  18.  19:  and  of  the  second,  in  Matthew,  Luke 
5.  27,  28:  Zaccheus,  Luke  19.  8,  9:  Paul,  2  Cor.  6.  10:  Phil.  3.  8. 
The  Ephesian  converts*  Acts  19.  19:  Eph.  2:  and  in  the  chivch  of 
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bi-iyma,  Rev.  2.  9:  compared  with  the  church  at  Laodicea,  Rev. 
?.  17- 

The  great  use  of  Scripture  examples,  however,  is  not  for 
purposes  of  interpretation,  but  for  the  increase  of 
motingonr  OUT  holiness.  Thej  illustrate  Divine  truth  and 
haiineso.  human  duty — ^they^ow  the  possibility  of  obe- 
dience— they  rebuke  our  imperfections,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
sins  of  good  men,  excite  our  watchfulness  and  charity. 

Does  the  Christian  ask,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  serve  God  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  retirement, 
or  in  the  public  service  of  religion?  let  him  remember  that  Enoch, 
who  walked  with  Qod,  had  sons  and  daughters,  that  Abraham  had 
great  possessions,  that  Joseph  was  governor  of  Egypt,  that  Moses 
was  king  in  Jeshurun  (Deut.  33.  5),  that  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  royal 
courts,  that  Daniel  was  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
that  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  not  less  holy  as  the  carpenter 
than  when  engaged  in  his  public  ministry,  or  when  offering  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

Do  we  vrish  to  test  our  repentance,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is 
worldly  or  spiritual?  we  may  examine  its  fruits,  or  we  may  com- 
pare it  with  Scripture  examples.  We  have  true  repentance  in 
David,  2  Sam.  12.  13,  and  Psa.  51:  InManasseh,  2  Chron.  33.  12, 
13:  in  Job  42.  6:  in  Nineveh,  Jonah  3.  5,  8:  in  Peter,  Matt.  26.  75 : 
and  in  the  Publican,  Luke  18.  We  have  worldly  repentance  in 
Pharaoh:  in  Saul,  i  Sam.  15.  34:  in  Ahab,  i  Kings  21.  27:  in 
Johanan,  Jer.  13.  12,  20:  and  in  Judas,  Matt.  27.  3,  5. 

Do  we  watch  with  most  care  against  oiur  easily  besetting  sins,  an<| 
feel  seciure  against  others  to  which  we  are  less  prone.  We  may, 
with  advantage  remember  that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful 
distrusted  the  providence  of  Qod;  that  Moses  the  meekest  of  men, 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips;  that  Job  murmured  (Job  6. 8,  etc.); 
and  that  the  boldest  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  swore,  through 
fear,  that  he  never  knew  him. 

Tho  impressiveness  of  these  examples  may  be  increased  by 
Effect  of  our  selecting  such  as  resemble  more  closely  our 
eontTMt  0^^  cag0^  or  |jy  placing  in  contrast  the  conduct 
of  different  persons  under  similar  circumstances. 

We  may  compare  the  humility  of  the  true  teacher,  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  self-conceit  of  Simon  Magus,  the  false  teacher  who 
gave  out  that  he  himself  was  some  great  one,  John  1. 19-27,  and 
Acts  8.  9;  the  anger  of  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah  when  reproved  witn 
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the  Bubmiflsioa  and  diligence   of   Jehdshaphat^   i  Kings    13.  4: 
3  Chron.  36. 19:  2  Chron.  19.  24,  etc. 

484.  Nor  ought  we  lightly  to  esteem  the  value  of  such 
Their im-  examples.  "All  that  philosophy,  wise  men,  and 
portAnce.  general  reason  can  teach,"  says  Luther,  "  that  is 
profitable  for  good  life,  history  presents  ly  examples  and  cases. 
And  when  we  look  at  it  de$ly,  we  find  that  thence  have 
flowed,  ahnost  all  rights,  art^  good  counsel,  warning,  threaten- 
ing, terror,  consolation,  strengthening,  instruction,  and  pru- 
dence, a»  out  of  a  Hving  spring."  Examples  thus  become 
morahty  taught  in  facts,  *^  Ohrist  and  his  gosp^  preached 
from  the  annals  of  his  own  kingdcnn,''*  and  the  experience  of 
his  church. 

485.  It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  if  the  matter  to 
TAnArai  whlch  thc  oxamplc  refers,  is  of  a  moral  nature,  we 
prmcmie  of  are  to  copy  the  example  of  inspired  men,  so  far  as 
imitaaon.  ^-j^q  reason  of  the  practice  is  the  same  in  their  case 
and  in  ours.  If  the  cases  are  not  similar,  we  then  obey  the 
command  by  cherishing  the  spirit  which  their  example  em- 
bodied, without  c(^ying  the  example  itself.  It  is  a  principle, 
for  instance,  that  Christians  are  "  by  love  to  serve  gd» 
another,"  and  if  the  churdies  of  one  district  have  abundance, 
and  those  of  another  district  M^e  suffering  from  poverty,  the 
churches  in  the  former  case,  are  to  obey  the  c<Mnmand  by  col- 
lecting for  their  poorer  brethren,  as  the  ectrly  diurches  did, 
Acts  I  J.  38-30:  I  Gor.  16.  I.  They  apply  the  rule  in  the 
same  way.  But  if  it  be  said  to  follow  from  this  principle, 
that  we  should  copy  the  examples  of  the  early  CHiristians,  and 
wash  one  another's  feet,  we  then  apply  the  exceptive  principle 
just  named.  That  custom  was  in  eastern  coimtries  a  common 
and  necessary  refreshment ;  but  to  observe  it  here  would 
defeat  the  design  of  the  observance.  A  kiss  was  the  common 
form  of  eastern  salutation,  and  was  designed  to  express  affec- 
tionate regard ;  the  principle  of  that  practice  (the  exercise  and 
expression  pf  affectionate  feeling),  is  still  binding,  but  we 
cease  to  copy  the  example,  or  to  express  the  principle  in 
that  form,  because  the  custom  has  ceased.  The  primitive 
church,  it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testomenii^  bad  its  lovo 
foasts  $  we  hMra  no  reeord  pf  their  b^ng  a  Divine  appoint- 

'  Neander. 
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inent,  but  they  were  probably  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
mutual  afifection.  Hence,  when  they  were  abused,  the  apos- 
tles condemned  them.  "  These  are  spots,"  said  Jude,  "  in 
your  feasts  of  charity."  In  the  case  of  the  Lo];d's  supper,  the 
abuse  was  condemned  also,  but  the  ordinAnce  was  re-incul* 
cated.  The  observance  of  such  feasts,  therefore,  is  allowable, 
if  they  tend  to  deepen  the  feelings  they  are  designed  to  express, 
but  the  example  is  plainly  not  of  binding  authority. 

486.  If  the  matter  to  which  the  example  refers  is  a  positive 
instituticm^  the  precedent  is  of  no  force  in  regard  to  its  merely 
accidental  circumstances.  In  relation,  for  example,  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  it  was  celebrated  in  an  upper  room,  with  un- 
leavened bread,  the  guests  reclining  at  the  table,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day.  Three  Ox 
these  facts  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  others  are  un- 
doubted ;  yet  none  is  deemed  essential  to  the  due  observance 
of  the  ordinance. 

Most  of  the  meetings  of  believers  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  held  on  ttie  first  day  of  the  week  (Acts  20, 
7  :  I  Cor.  II.  20).  Most  of  the  preaching  to  the  Jews  and 
others  who  worshipped  with  them,  was  on  the  seventh  day 
(Acts  13.  42 :  18.  4  :  16.  13).  To  frame  our  example  in  this 
case  after  apostolic  example,  without  considering  the  reason 
of  their  conduct,  is  plainly  to  confoimd  the  essential  and 
accidental  characteristics  of  their  obedience.  They  exhorted 
Christians  principally  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because 
on  that  day,  Christians  only  attended  their  service.  They 
preached  on  the  Saturday  because  then  tiie  people  generally 
were  accessible.  • 

487.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  all  those  oases 

(both  thpse  that  refer  to  moral  precepts,  and 
our  law  in  those  that  refer  to  positive  institutions),  the  duty 
iiu  cases.  qJ  obedience  is  founded  on  the  command^  the  ap- 
pUcation  and  extent  of  the  command  being  fixed  by  the 
phraseology  employed,  and  by  the  example  of  inspired  men 
subject  only  to  the  rules  just  given. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Principles  and  Bules  of  the  precedikg  Chaftebs  illus- 
trated m  THE  Quotations  op  the  New  Testament  from 
THE  Old,  and  applied  to  thk  Solution  of  Scripture  Dif- 
ficulties. 

488.  Nearly  all  introductions  to  Scripture  treat  of  Scripture 
Scripture  dif-  difficulties  as  a  distinct  branch  of  inquiry.  There 
ficuiti^B  re-  are  obvious  objections  to  this  order,  but  it  is  on 
ratetovesti-  the  whole  convenient  to  adhere  to  it.  So  far  as 
gation.  difficulties  illustrate  any  rule  of  interpretation,  or 

are  explained  by  it,  they  belong  to  interpretation ;  but  as 
many  of  them  admit  several  solutions,  and  might,  if  placed 
imder  rules,  bring  the  rules  themselves  into  question,  it  is 
better  to  discuss  them  apart,  llie  very  existence  of  difficul- 
ties, moreover,  raises  a  point  which  it  is  important  to  exa- 
mine, and  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  only  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

Studied  in  their  right  place,  with  as  much  attention  as 
their  importance  demands  and  no  more,  the  difficulties  of 
Scripture  will  do  no  mischief  to  a  humble  prayerful  reader. 
They  will  even  stimulate  inquiry  and  strengthen  trust.  Those 
that  belong  to  interpretation  will  supply  decisive  evidences  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  those  that 
belong  to  doctrine  will  teach  humihty  and  faith.  There  is 
true  harmony  though  it  lie  deep :  there  is  really  a  central 
point  whence  all  trujh  appears  in  order ;  God  means  us  to 
reach  it  ultimately,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  make  the  attempt. 
That  attempt,  independently  even  of  its  ultimate  issues,  will 
bring  with  it  a  present  reward. 

Sec.  I.  Quotations  classified  and  examined  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  Text,  the  trtUhs  and  evidences  of  Soripture^  and 
principles  of  Interpretation. 

489.  The  quotations  made  in  the  New  Testament  firom  the 
New  Testa-  ^^^  ^"^"^  *  Subject  of  much  interest.  They  illus- 
ment  miota.  tratc  the  state  of  the  original  text,  and  the  evi- 
ihe  Old  im-  dences  of  Scripture.  They  explain  ancient  types, 
portant         history  and  predictions.    They  exemplify  soimd 
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principles  of  interpretation ;  and  as  these  explanations  and 
illustrations  have  received  the  sanction  of  inspired  men,  thej 
are  clearly  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  quotations  of  Scripture  may  be  studied  for  a  double 
May  be  stu-  purpose ; — either  to  ascertain  the  verbal  variations 
died  for  va-    between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  the 

rious  pur-  ' 

poses.  lessons  taught  by  it,  or  to  determine  the  spiritual 

truths  and  principles  of  interpretation  which  these  quota- 
tions involve.  To  this  two-fold  division  we  shall  adhere  in 
the  following  remarks. 

These  quotations  are  very  numerous,  in  all  263  ;  references 
Number  of  less  direct  amoimt  to  376,  or  together,  639.  Of 
quotations,     these  there  are  in — 


Quota- 

Refer- 

Quota- 

Refer- 

Qaota- 

Refer- 

tions. 

ences. 

Gal.     - 

tions. 

ences. 

Jas.  -   - 

tions. 

ences. 

Matt.    - 

4J 

9 

5 

5 

TO 

Mark    - 

10 

Eph.    . 
Phil.    - 

4 

3 

I  Pet.   - 

10 

9 

Luke     - 

31 

2 

2  Pet.    - 

z 

9 

John     - 

»9 

Col.      - 

-~ 

2 

I  John  - 

>. 

4 

Acts     - 

21 

iTbess. 

^m. 

2 

Jude     . 

^m 

4 

Rom.     - 

15 

I  Tim. 

1 

4 

Rev.     . 

I 

"5 

I  Cor.    - 

'2 

iTlm.- 

I 

I 

2  Cor.    - 

9 

Heb.    . 

3S 

44 

Quotations  from  the  Pentateuch  amoimt  to  90,  and  refer- 
ences to  it  to  upwards  of  100  ;  from  the  Psalms,  71,  references, 
30  ;  from  IsaisJi,  56,  references,  48  ;  from  the  minor  prophets 
about  30. 

Quotations  are  either  prophetic,  demonstrative,  explana- 
tory,  or  illustrative :  prophetic^  including  those  that 

^^^^  '  refer  to  Christ  and  the  gospel  immediately,  as 
Matt.  4.  15, 1 6,  or  typically,  t.  e.,  they  indicate  primarily  some 
typical  event  or  person,  and  then  some  other  event  or  person 
under  the  gospel,  as  John  19.  36:  demonstrative,  proving 
some  statement,  as  John  6.  45  :  explanatory,  explaining  some 
statement  or  fact,  as  Heb.  13.  20;  and  illustrative,  when  ex- 
pressions are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  with  a  new 
meaning,  as  Bom.  10. 18.  These  last  are  very  few.  Some,  of 
course,  are  both  demonstrative  and  explanatory,  *.  e.,  thoy 
explain  and  prove  by  examples  some  general  truth,  as  GaL  3. 
1 1 .  Prophetic  quotations  referring  to  our  Lord,  or  his  chforch 
amount  to  about  120. 
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The  references  to  the  Old  lestament  can  be  fully  appra 
elated  only  by  examining  th^  LXX,  as  the  identity  of  expres- 
sion does  not  always  appear  in  the  English  version. 

The  quotations  are  generally  itoadb  from  the  LXX ;  sorn©- 
times  from  the  Hebrew,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX  ; 
^^  and  still  more  frequently  they  express  the  general 

sense  6f  both.    Sometimes  they  are  strict  and  verbal ;  some- . 
times  widely  paraphrastic  or  greatly  abbreviated ;  but  even 
in  these  instances  no  violence  is  done  to  the  general  meaning 
of  the  original. 

490.  Looking  first  to  the  phraseology  of  these  quotations, 
it  may  be  observed : 

1.  To  a  certain  extent  the  quotations  from  the  LXX  now 
Uses  of  thia  found  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  applied  to 
study.  correct  the  text  of  that  version.  This  rule  applies, 
because  the  New  Testament  text  has  been  more  carefully 
guarded  than  the  text  of  the  LXX.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
not  of  extensive  appHcation,  from  the  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  do  not  care  to  copy  verbally,  and  often 
leave  the  text  of  the  LXX  altogether  for  the  Hebrew. 

2.  Very  occasionally  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
may  be  applied  to  correct  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old. 

In  Hiib.  r.  5,  for  example,  for  "  among  the  heathen/*  read  "  ye 
despisetB,"  a«  in  Acts  13.  41,  ue,  not  D'^iiS  B*goim,  bat  D^t3B'zim. 
So  Isa.  29.  13,  and  Matt.  15.  8,  9:  Gen.  47.  31:  Heb.  rr.  21:  Psa. 
40.  6:  Heb.  10.  5,  7:  Amos  9.  11,  12,  and  Acts  15.  16:  Psa.  16.  ro: 
Heb.  and  Acts  2.  27:  Hos.  13.  14,  and  i  Cor.  15.  55  (for  "  I  will 
be,"  read  "  where.") 

3.  As  we  have  seen,  several  passages  in  the  Hebrew  may  bo 
translated  in  the  same  way  as  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  a  rule,  the  LXX  takes,  in  these  instances,  the 
secondary  meamng  of  the  words  of  the  original,  the  Knglish 
version  the  primary. 

In  Psa.  19.  4,  for  example,  the  English  version  tralislates  "  line:*' 
the  LXX,  "sound,"  and  so  in  Rom.  10.  18.  The  word  means  a 
"  string  or  chord,"  and  thence  a  musical  or  other  sound.  Sc  in 
fsa.  28.  16,  and  i  Pet.  2.  6:  Jer.  31.  31-4,  and  Heb.  8.  9, 

After  all  these  corrections  have  been  made,  however,  a 
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QaotaUons  hrgQ  number  of  passaged  remain  wMch  do  not 
rive  nther  agree  with  the  exilct  words  either  of  the  LXX,  or 
than  the  of  the  Hebrew.  About  one-half  of  the  quotations, 
toiJ^ctJ^  ^  ^act,  give  rather  the  senSe  than  the  words.  In 
^-ery  words,  all  (it  may  be  added),  the  sense  is  given,  even 
when  the  expressions  are  not  exact:  see  in  Bom.  15.  12: 
(Lbs.  II.  10) !  I  Cor.  2.  9 :  (Isa.  64.  3)  :  i  Cor.  i.  31 :  (Jcr.  9. 
34).  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand^  the  whole  argument  is 
made  to  turn  on  the  very  terms  employed,  as  in  Heb.  3.  7-10 : 
Gal.  3.  16  :  I  Cor.  15.  45. 

491.  The  principle  on  which  these  quotations  are  made 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  competent  scholar  would  adopt  in 
quoting  the  present  EngHsh  version.  Wherever  tbe  Septua* 
gint  represents  the  meaning  of  the  original  ^th  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  inspired  writers  use  it>  but  in  particular  pas- 
sages they  translate  directly  from  the  Hebrew. 

Matthew,  for  example,  frequently  uses  the  LXX,  but  in 
passages  \yhich  refer  to  the  Messiah  he  pays  special  attention 
to  the  original,  which  he  very  closely  follows.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Hebrews,  quotes  nearly  always  from  the 
LXX,  and  generally  verbatim. 

493.  While  most  of  the  variations  between  the  New  Tes- 
Reason  for  tament  and  the  Old  are  explained  on  the  principle 
variaUons.  ^hat  it  is  rather  the  sense  than  the  words  that  are 
quoted,  there  is  sometimes  an  obvious  purpose  in  the  variation. 

1^0  nt  a  quotation  to  the  context,  the  number,  or  the  person,  or 
the  tense,  or  tllfe  voice,  iff  changed,  Luke  4.  12  (Deut.  6'.  16):  Luke 
8.  10  (laa.  6.  9),  John  19.  36  (Exod.  12.  46). 

To  suit  the  argument,  or  to  cmggest  on  additional  lesson,  the 
meaning  of  the  Heb.  is  narrowed  in  the  quotation,  the  larger  mean- 
ing including  the  less:  thus, 

In  Acts  3.  25,  Peter  in  quoting  Gen.  22,  18,  uses  "  kindreds," 
instead  of  **  nations,"  suggestiiig  to  bis  Jewiidi  hearers  that  the 
Qentiles  were  their  brethren: 

So  in  Heb.  5. 10,  Paul  translates  a  word  0^3,  cohen),  which  in  the 
5th  verse  he  had  translated  "priest,"  following  the  LXX,  by  a  word 
equally  accurate,  but  better  suited  to  his  argument,  "  high  priest  :*' 

In  Heh.  i.  6,  we  have  angels  instead  of  "  gods,"  as  in  Psa.  97.  7. 
The  original  means  "  mighty  ones,"  and  is  applied  to  God,  false 
gods,  angels,  and  generally  to  those  high  in  authority.  The  apostle 
ttikes  the  narrower  meaning,  and  omits  the  rest: 
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In  Bom.  II.  2S,  37,  the  word  "Deliyerer"  is  used  instead  of 
"  Redeemer."  After  Christ  had  appeared^  the  latter  term  in  Uiia 
paasage  would  have  been  ambiguous: 

So  in  I  Cor.  3.  30,  quoted  from  Fte.  94.  11;  for  "  men"  the 
apostle  reads  "  wise,"  and  in  Matt,  4.  10,  our  Lord  saya  "worship," 
instead  of  "  fear."    So  Rom.  14. 11. 

493.  Sometimes,  again,  parts  of  a  prediction  are  omitted. 
Reason  for  because  not  required  by  the  argument,  or  because 
omissiona.  likely  to  raise  a  question  which  the  inspired  writer 
did  not  at  the  time  intend  to  discuss. 

In  quoting  Zech.  9.  9,  for  example,  Matthew  omits  '' bringing 
salvation,"  as  that  fact  was  not  at  the  time  apparent. 

So  in  quoting  Jer.  31,  34,  Paul  omits  a  clause  which  contained  a 
promise  at  that  time  unfulfilled,  Heb.  10.  16.  So  Rom.  10.  15,  and 
2  Cor.  6.  17. 

494.  Sometimes,  again,  the  Kew  Testament  quotation  is 
„  ,,  more  clearly  expressed  than  the  LXX,  and  some- 
the  variation  times  it  brmgs  out  the  idea  more  fully  even  than 
th?S^'      the  original  itself. 

"tetrf*^"^"         Compare,  in  illustration,  the  LXX  version  of 
Job  5.  13,  with  the  apostle's  quotation,  i  Cor.  3. 
19 ;  and  also  the  Heb.  LXX  and  English  version  of  Isa.  29. 
14,  with  I  Cor.  J.  19. 

While  therefore  the  general  principle  seems  to  be,  that  the 
inspired  writers  preserve  rather  the  thoughts  than  the  words 
of  the  original,  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  verbal 
variations  are  without  meaning ;  still  less  that  such  variations 
are  inaccurate.  Nowhere  is  there  a  diflference  of  sense,  and 
the  verbal  variation  is  often  itself  suggestive  of  instructive 
lessons. 

495.  The  quotations  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  are 
generally  indirect,  are  of  great  interest.  They  connect  the 
predictions  of  the  two  economies,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  sacred  volume. 

496.  The  chief  instruction,  however,  to  be  gathered  from 
New  Testament  quotations  refers  to  the  truths  taught  by 
them.  They  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  and  of  both  dispensations ;  they  supply  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Scriptul:e  5  and  they  Suggest  important  rules  of 
l^iblioal  inteiprettitlon 
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I  Life  by  faith,  salvation  through  Christ,  and  the  duty  oX 
Ro-vation  by  lioliness  are  all  taught  to  the  Jewish  and  Qentilo 
faiUi,  Christ's  chuTch  from  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

deity,  and  ^ 

m^rtauT'  Salvation  by  faith,  and  through  Christ  proved  by  qiio- 

tooght  in  tbc  tations  in  Rom.  i.  17:  Gal.  3.  6-9«  I4)  16:  Rom.  4.  10. 
SteiiL^'  •' '  •  '  ^®**  ^-  ^'  " •  ^^^^  ^'  56.  Faith,  from  its  relation 
shown  by  to  somethiDg  which  is  righteousness,  is  counted  as  right- 
^uotaUotis.  eousness,  Rom.  4.  3-8.  Men  are  condemned  through 
unbelief,  Heb.  3.  7-10.    See  also  Heb.  8.  9,  to. 

Election  of  grace,  and  the  promise  as  wide  as  the  fall,  Rom.  11.  5 : 
10  10. 

Holiness  essential,  consists  in  love,  and  is  enforced  by  Divine 
example,  2  Cor.  6.  16:  Matt.  23.  37-39:  i  Pet.  i.  16:  Matt.  23.  23. 

Grace  given  to  the  humble,  and  in  largest  measure  to  those  who 
use  it  best,  Jas.  4.  6. 

Present  temporal  blessing  connected  with  obedience  even  under 
the  gospel,  Eph.  6.  2,  3:  i  Pet.  3. 10,  11. 

The  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred as  implying  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
same  view.    Read  chap.  iii.  sec.  3,  and  mark  the  following. 

The  stone  of  stumbling  on  which  Iiirael  fell  is  said  in  Isaiah  to  be 
Jehovah  himself,  Isa.  8.  13,  14:  Rom.  10.  9,  li:  9.  32,  33.  So  in 
Isa.  45.  21-25,  the  speaker  is  called  Jehovah,  and  to  him  every  knee 
is  to  bow.  His  language  is  quoted  by  Paul,  Rom.  14. 11,  to  prove 
that  all  must  submit  to  Christ, 

The  vision  described  in  Isa.  6.  3-10,  is  spoken  of  by  John  as  a 
sight  of  Christ's  glory,  John  X2.  41;  and  the  'Woice  of  the  Lord" 
which  spake  to  the  prophet  is  called  by  Paul,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  28.  25. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6,  8,  10),  the  apostle  applies  to 
Christ,  Psa.  97.  7:  45.  6,  7:  102.  25-27;  in  all  of  wluch  passages 
the  person  spoken  of  is  described  as  the  rtder  of  the  world,  the 
imchangeable  Creator. 

That  the  ancient  church  believed  in  immortality,  in  the 
resurrection,  and  in  a  future  judgment  may  be  gathered  from 
Matt  22.  32 :  Heb.  11.  5,  13,  14  :  i  Cor.  15.  55  (see  Jude  14. 
15)  and  the  various  passages  in  which  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  named,  i  Thess.  5.  2  :  Bev.  6.  17  :  Joel  2.  31 .  Mai.  4. 
5  :  Psa.  17.  15 :  Job  19.  26  :  21.  10 :  Dan.  12.  2 :  Hos.  13.  14. 

497.  Affc^lf  all,  however,  particular  quotations  give  a  very 
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imperfeob  Idea  of  the  identity  of  the  piiaoiplea  of 
^pS^^     the  two  covenaDt^ 
wrapped  up       <<  The  entire  rehsious  svstem  of  the  Jews,  is  in 

In  the  Old        .,  .  t^.  ^  i  j  ai.. 

TMtaiMoc    the  most  appropriate  sense  a  prophecy;  and  tho 
individual  passages  of  their  sa(»red  books  arc  merely 
the  strongest  expressions  of  that  spirit  which  enlivens  the 
wlu^  mass."    Davkcm. 

498.  3.  For  the  piuj^liclio  evidence  supplied  by  these  quo* 

tations  see  §  i8a.  They  refer  in  port  to  the  p^son 
f^iy^"'  of  onr  Lord,  and  m  part^  to  the  progress  of  his 
evilmreof  church.  The  immediate  and  imdoubted  prophecies 
the  troth  of  are  upwards  of  70 ;  and  iha  typical^  with  such  as 
Scripture.  ^^  either  typical  or  immediate,  amount  to  upwards 
of  50  more. 

499.  3.  The  rules  of  Biblical  interpretation  suggeiafted  hf 

these  quotations  are  highly  iinportant. 

interpreta- 

tioD  Bug-  I.  The  whole  gospel^  in  its  precepts  and  truths,  OMiy 

quo^i^     be  illustrated  and  proved  from  the  Old  Testament. 

2,  Human  nature,  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  is  set 

forth  in  the  history  and  descriptions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

See  himian  wickedness  described  in  passages  taken  from  IsaiBh 
and  the  Psalma,  Bom.  j.  13-18. 

The  unbelief  of  Noah's  time,  and  of  Lot's,  repeated  under  the 
goe^l,  Lmke  17.  37-39:  Hatt.  34.  37. 

3.  The  prmeiple  involved  in  Old  Testament  preeepts  or  tftate- 
ments  may  be  applied  inferentially  to  8i^port  gospel  truths. 

See  Jolm  10. 34.  If  magistrates  are  addressed  by  a  name  deseriptlvo 
of  Divine  authority  (gods),  how  much  more  is  the  Son  of  Qod 
entitled  to  that  name. 

So,  from  Deut.  35.  4,  the  apostle  shows  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  hk  hire,  and  that  they  who  preach  the  goq^  may  Hve  of 
the  gofi^el,  1  Tim.  5.  18:  i  Cor.  9.  9. 

So,  from  Isa.  55.3,  "I  will  give  you  ihe  sure  merdes  of  (t.  e,,  the 
lh.vour  pledged  to)  David,"  viz.,  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon  his 
throne  for  ever,  the  apostle  concludes  that  ChrLst,  to  whom  it 
refers,  must  have  risen  from  the  dead.  See  also  2  Cor.  8. 15,  Acts 
13.  34,  aud,  generally,  Roto,  chaps.  9  to  i^. 

4.  The  principles  involved  in  Old  Testament  history  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  experience  of  the  church  under  the 
gospel:  whether  that  history  illustrate  human  character,  or  Glod*tf 
dispensations,  Rom.  9.  7,  9:  Qal.  4.  32-31;  t  Cor.  lo.  4:  Rom.  8. 
}6:  I  Cor.  10,  x-ii:  Heb,  5.  7-10;  10.  36-^0. 
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From  these  quotations,  it  cannot  justly  bo  affii-med,  of  course, 
tliat  tile  persons  referred  to  in  the  originid  passages,  are  types  of 
those  to  whom  the  quotation  is  applied:  still  less  can  it  be  said 
that  in  these  quotations,  we  must  understand  by  the  persons  named, 
the  persons  intended  by  the  New  Testament  writer.  The  coso 
quoted,  is  simply  a  case  in  point,  proving  and  illustrating  by 
example,  a  particular  principle.  In  the  9th  of  Romans^  for  example, 
tho  apostle  ia  proving  that  in  all  ages  thet^  has  been  (what  his 
readers  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  gospel),  an  election,  even  of 
Jews,  according  to  grace:  and  he  establishes  this  conclusion,  by 
showing,  that  not  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  chosen,  but 
only  his  descendant  by  Sarah:  nor  all  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  but 
only  his  descendants  throhigh  JaCob. 

5,  Passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  general  promises,  or  are 
descriptive  of  classes,  aare,  of  course,  repeatedly  fulfilled.  They  are, 
in  fact,  general  principles.  See  the  quotations  of  Isa.  6.  9,  10 : 
see  Matt.  15.  8.  9:  i^ets  13.  41.  See  also  Isa.  54.  13:  £^bp  2.  4: 
Heb.  13.  $  (from  Joshua  i.  5). 

6.  Predictions,  propetly  so  called,  may  have  a  double  fulfilment; 
a  fiict,  of  which  various  explanations  have  been  given. 

Sometimes,  for  example,  the  persons  or  things  are  types,  one 
ef  the  otherj*  sometimes  they  are  in  certain  aspects,  idontica],^ 
and  sometimes  the  events  referred  to,  are  so  closely  blended,  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable.*^ 

*  The  promise  to  Abraham,  for  example,  that  he  should  be  tho 
father  of  a  numerous  seed,  is  applied  litemlly  by  Moses,  Beut.  1. 10: 
by  Paul  it  is  applied  to  those  who  are  partakei*s  of  his  faitli,  Kom. 
4.  18. 

^  In  another  epistle,  he  says  expressly,  that  the  seed  in  whom 
the  nations  are  to  be  blessed,  is  Christ,  and  then,  that  all  who  are 
Christ's,  are  the  seed  lind  heirs  of  the  promise,  Qal.  3.  16,  29.  To 
Class  (a),  belong  such  passages  As  Exod.  it.  4G  (the  paschal  lamb, 
John  19.  36),  find  the  promise  concerning  Solomon,  2  Sam.  7. 14; 
and  the  correeponding  F^alms,  as  132.  11.  To  (a)  or  (k),  belong 
Psa.  8.  2-6^  applici£bie  first  to  man  as  the  chief  of  Qod's  creatures, 
and  thence  to  our  Lord,  who  is  in  this  respect  identified  with  us,  or 
(it  may  be  said),  our  antitype:  Psa.  91.  n,  12,  applicable  first  to 
all  who  *'  say  of  the  Lord  '  He  is  my  refuge* "  (ver.  i),  and  peCu- 
liarly  therefore,  to  Christ :  and  various  Psalms,  which,  originally 
descriptive  of  the  afflictions  of  individual  believers,  have  their 
fullest  accomplishment  in  our  I^ord,  Psa.  69.  9,  21,  25:  109.  8: 
41.  9:  118.  19,  20,  25,  26. 

•  Such  are  the  predictions  In  Isa.  40.  J -5,  where  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  in  tb.e  fieshi  and  the  final  extension  of  his  truth,  are 
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50a  if  it  be  said  that  this  double  ful&lment  (whatever  tlic 
explanation)  weakens  the  evidence  of  prophecy^  it 
tthoeniooD-  should  be  remembered  in  r^ly,  that  the  facts  on 
toltoSSJSf  ^^<^^  i*  ^  fomided— the  typical  nature,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  two  economies,  or  the  complete 
identity  of  ChrisVs  interests,  and  those  of  his  church — them- 
selves supply  both  evidence  and  consolation ;  while  many  of  the 
Psalms*,  and  most  of  the  predictions  of  our  Lord,  taken  from 
the  prophets,  apply  exclusively  to  Him. 

Sec.  2,  Scripture  Difficulties, 

*'  In  divinity  many  things  must  be  l«ft  abnipt  and  oondaded  with  this :— Oh  tlie 
depth  I .  .  •  .  F<w  the  iDditer  of  Scripture  did  know  four  things  which  no  niaii 
attains  to  know,-^the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  of  the  laws 
of  naton,  the  oecrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  tatxtn  succession  of  all  ages."^ 

liAOOV. 

501.  The  Bible  was  written  "  for  our  learning,*'  and  by  ^in- 

spiration  of  God,"  and  yet  it  is  confessed  that  its 

insph-eduid   general  clearness  is  obscured  by  ^things  hard  to 

^J^^^'   be  understood."    Christians  are  often  harassed  by 

•ndyet         objections  deduced  from  them,  and  unbelievers 

make  them  an  excuse  for  rejecting  the  authority  of 

revelation.     What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their  origin,  their 

solution,  their  use,  and  how  far  are  they  consistent  with  the 

character  and  aim  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  instructive 

book? 

503.  Their  origin,  it  may  be  answered,  is  sufficiently  plain. 

The  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  composed 

Scripture       are  disused ;  they  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 

difficuiues.     different  from  our  own ;  the  expressions,  images, 

and  thoughts,  it  contains  belong  to  different  ages,  countries, 

and  persons;  the  manners  and  customs  it  describes  have 

passed  away ;  its  topics  are  the  most  various  and  compre^ 

hensive,  including  the  history,  in  part,  of  all  nations  and  of 

blended ;  in  Hal.  3.1-3,  where  we  have  the  same  double  reference,  and 
\n  Joel  2.  28-33.  Compare  the  New  Testament  quotations.  Of  the 
same  character  are  the  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
given  in  Matt.  24,  25,  where  are  represented  also  some  of  the 
\wful  transactions  of  the  last  judgment. 

»  Psalms  2,  22,  45,  no;  and  probably,  40,  16.  and  72:  Psalms 
16,  22,  40,  embody  the  experience  of  the  suffering  Messiah;  2^  45, 
72f  and  tio,  describe  his  victories  and  glory. 
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all  timee ;  the  system  of  truth  it  reveals  is  to  influence 
both  worlds  ;  and  it  contains  precepts  and  disclosures  which 
refer  to  both,  expressed  necessarily  in  terms  taken  from  one 
only ;  and  the  whole  revelation  is  included  in  a  brief  volume. 
Let  these  and  kindred  facts  be  remembered,  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that,  to  give  within  so  narrow  a  range,  and  even 
to  give  at  all,  to  a  mortal,  finite  mind  amidst  the  changes  in- 
cident to  everything  human,  a  revelation  that  shall  be  free 
from  difficulty  is  impossible.  Difficulties  there  must  be, 
such  as  need  a  larger  amount  of  inquiry  than  any  one  man 
can  give,  and  such  as  will  leave,  after  the  utmost  inquiry, 
much  to  be  hereafter  explained.  Either  Scripture  must  have 
been  written  without  reference  to  history  or  common  expe- 
rience, without  reference,  moreover,  to  anything  not  famiUar 
to  every  man  of  every  age,  or  difficulties  must  abound :  in  some 
respects  they  do  abound ;  but  it  is  the  darkness  of  the  readers, 
not  of  the  writers  which  creates  and  continues  them. 

503.  Comparing  the  sections  of  chap.  iv. ;  chap.  i.  sec.  5, 
and  the  Introductions  of  Part  ii. ;  it  will  be  seen 
defied!*  *^**  Scripture  difficulties  are  such  as  are  entailed 
upon  us,  (ist)  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  text ; 
(indly),  by  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  the  coimection 
of  arguments,  the  scope  and  authorship  of  particular  books ; 
(3rdly),  by  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  inspired  authors  wrote ;  (4thly),  by  the  chronology, 
geography,  and  history  of  the  sacred  volume ;  (5thly),  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  precepts  or  truths  of  revelation 
regarding  them  as  matters  of  interpretation  only ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  objects  with  which  revelation  is  conversant :  the  last 
description  including  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  whole 
range  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth  as  revealed  in  the  sacred 
volume. 

Let  us  briefly  illustrate  each  class : 

504.  I.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reading  of 

Difficulties  in  ^^^^"«P^^^^^^^ 

thereiuliugi.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "digged  a  wall"  (yx},  shur),  but  there  is  no 
such  oiroumfltance  mentioned  in  the  history,  and  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  innocent,  see  34.  35.  Some  read  Qi\^,  shor),  an  ox; 
"they  houghed  the  oxen,"  but  this  is  not  true,  34.  39;  more  pro 
kfttly  ^,  Bar,  a  prince:  in  their  wrath  or  self-will,  "they  slvw  k 
prinoo."    So  the  Syriao  version 
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50^.  d.  After  ihQ  taxi  has  boca  fix04  tli^re  are  dlffici^lMes 
in  the  explanation  of  words  «nd  phrases,'  the  cou- 
cSnnectfoo. '  necti(m  of  aigum^ts,^  tbe  seope  9iad  auUiior^p  of 
•w*  icope,     particular  bo<^'  09  in  two  or  in^»  combined.*** 

Many  of  the  iUustrations  in  chap.  iy.  flfeo.  6,  pAce  be)imgc4 
to  this  class ;  they  were  Scripture  di£$culties,  i^id  tbe  solution 
of  them  is  the  result  of  modem  inquiry. 

(  '  )  John  I.  16,  «'  grace  for  grace/'  bus  created  dignity.  "  For 
the  benefits  of  the  law  we  have  th,e  bleawngs  of  the  goppe},"  Chrya., 
Beza,  Erasmus:  ''additional  graoo  for  grace  properly  used,"  L* 
Clero:  "  grace  on  account  of  tho  grace  of  Christ,"  Qrot,;  "  graca 
upongraoe/' ».  e,,  abundance^  so  Dodd^  Wesley,  Olshauseij:  probably 
correct,  though  ivrt  (for),  has  not  thi^  meaniDg  elsewhere  in  tho 
New  Testament.  It  may  be  a  Hebraism  for  7V  al,  upon,  and  tUoi-e 
are  instances  of  this  meaning  in  cla^ic  authors. 

Heb.  12.  17,  "though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tear?;"  if  it 
refers  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  it  means  "repentance,"  either  hia 
own  or  his  father^s,  Dodd.  ;  it  may,  however,  refer  to  the  remoter 
antecedent,  his  father's  blessing  ivXoylav,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
history,  Gen.  27.  34. 

Heb.  9.  16,  "where  a  testament  10  (ptaB^Kij)  there  must  also  of 
necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator,"  t.  e.  either  where  there  is  a 
will  the  testator  must  die  before  it  can  be  proved  or  take  effect ; 
so  the  English  version,  Quyse,  Stuart:  or,  where  thej:^  is  a  covenant 
the  victim  whose  death  is  to  ratify  it  mu^t  be  slain^  J^ch.,  Mack., 
Dodd.,  Bloomfield. 

I  Cor.  II.  10,  "For  thi»  causae  ought  the  wpnaan  (i)  to  have 
power,.  (2)  on  her  head,  (3)  because  of  the  ^gels."  "To  have 
power  on,"  that  is,  say  some^  to  have  a  veil-covering,  but  the  word 
never  has  this  pieaning  elsewhere.  Others  understand'  it  literally, 
and  then  (2)  by  "nead"  they  understand  her  husband,  and  trans- 
late, "for  this  cause  should  she  have  power  in  or  through  the 
man,"  i  Tim.  2. 11 — 13,  (3)  "because  of  the  angels,"  t.  e.  either  evil 
angels  who  will  be  gratified  by  indecency,  or  good  angels  who 
observe  her  conduct,  Ecc.  5. 6;  or,  the  teacher  of  the  churches.  Rev. 
3;  or,  spies  sent  by  the  pagans.  "  One  of  the  very  few  passsiges  of 
Scripture  wholly  inexplicable,"  Barnes. 

When  the  language  is  ^gurative  the  di^culty  is  often  iu- 


Psa.  104.  I — j,  for  example,  is  figurative,  and  iko  expresgiofis  m^y 
be  taken  from  nature,  or  they  may  be  token  from  the  tabernacle; 
ligjtki  referring  to  the  Shekinah,  the  curtain  refemng  to  ^e  veil, 
the  beams  of  his  chamber  to  the  pieces  of  whiidi  the  tabernacle  was 
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composed^  tiie  clouds  his  ehaiiot  to  the  moving  of  tho  Sh^dnah^ 
and  cloud  when  the  ark  moved ;  the  latter  Terses  of  the  Psalni, 
however,  refer  to  nature. 

In  Ezekiers  descriptioniy  some  are  dear,  8<»ne  purposdy  am- 
biguous. 

( ^  )  2  Pet.  X.  19,  ^'  a  more  sure  word  <rf  prophecy,"  than  what  I 
"Surer  than  fables/'  verse  16,  Chandler;  others,  than  the  trans- 
figuration, Sherlock;  but  better,  "the  word  of  prophecy  wnfirmed" 
either  by  the  transfiguration  or  rather  by  Kew  Testament  fulfil- 
ments. Prophecy  was  as  a  Ifmaip  in  a  dark  place,  the  fulfilment  in 
Chiist  is  as  the  dawn. 

(' )  Of  the  difficulties  of  scope  and  authorship  the  Book  of  Job 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Some  reckon  it  very  ancient,  as 
early  as  Moses  or  earlier,  Michael.  Schult.  Lowth;  others  modem, 
durij^g  or  after  the  Kings,  Heath,  Warburton:  written  by  Job  or 
Elihu,  or  some  contemporary,  bo  Dupin,  Lowth,  Schult.  Lightfoot; 
translated  by  Moses,  so  Patrick,  Grey;  or  written  by  him,  Michael. 
Lowth  J  or  by  Solomon  or  some  contemporary,  Dupin,  Spanheim; 
or  by  Ezra,  "Warburton:  some  regard  it  as  real  history,  Lowth, 
Schult.;  others  as  an  allegory,  Michael.  Warburton:  its  scope  is  to 
give  an  example  of  patience,  Schult.  Grey;  to  show  that  affliction 
is  consistent  with  piety,  Lowth;  to  illustrate  God's  sovereignty, 
or  contradict  the  Manichsean  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  power 
of  evil  equal  to  God,  Sherl.;  to  comfort  the  Israelite  in  Egypt, 
Michaelis;  or  during  the  captivity.  Heath;  or  to  explain  the  change 
in  God's  providential  government  after  the  captivity,  viz.,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  more  spiritual  system  for  the  system  of  earthly 
rewards  whl^h  had  previously  prevailed,  Warburton,  It  may  be 
added  that  many  of  the  foregmng  ends  ore  answered  by  this  Book, 
and  that  ccmiparatively  recent  investigation  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  its  meaning. 

( <i )  Sometimes  there  are  difi&calties  both  in  the  words  and 
in  the  connection. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  words  of  Scripture  is  the  particle  Xva, 
The  question  involved  in  it  is  whether  it  means  only  in  order  that, 
or  also,  toith  the  result  that.  It  the  former  be  its  only  meaning, 
then  it  always  expresses  the  purpose  or  view  with  which  a  thing  is 
done.  K  the  latter  be  one  meaning,  then  it  may  express  the  con- 
sequence of  an  act,  without  implying  intention  upon  the  part  of  the 
agent.  The  first  is  called  its  telle  (r4\os)  meaning,  and  th»  second 
its  ecbatlo  (iK-fiatyui),  Authorities  are  divided.  Tittman,  Stuart, 
Robinson,  Burton,  all  maintain  that  it  is  used  in  both  senses;  Winer, 
Do  Wette^  Olshausen,  that  it  is  used  in  the  first  sense  only.    Th<> 
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ielic  sense  is  no  doubt  most  consistent  with  classic  usage,  and  so 
the  word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture ;  some  think  the  ccbatiis 
sense  preferable  in  the  following  passages,  John  9.  2:  Luke  11.  50: 
Horn.  II.  II ;  others  maintain  a  telle  sense  even  here. 

It  is  sometimes  used  also  to  express  not  the  chief  end  of  an  act, 
but  a  subordinate  one,  as  in  Rom.  5. 30:  Rom.  11.  32:  John  5.  20: 
I.  7:  15.  6. 

This  looser  usage  is  probably  owing  to  the  employment  of  the 
word  by  the  LXX  in  passages  where  there  is  nothing,  either  in  tUo 
Hebrew  or  in  the  context,  to  indicate  a  telio  sense,  but  the  con- 
trary, Gen.  22.  14:  (LXX). 

(•)  Sometimes  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  reading 
and  the  sense. 

Isa.  53  has  been  altered  by  transcribers  and  its  meaning  obscured. 
Mic.  5.  1-5,  quoted  in  Matt.  2.  6,  and  many  of  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament.  Isa.  3.  6,  7:  6.  10:  8.  12-18:  16.  x-7:  48.  i6,  on 
which  see  Lowth. 

506.  (3.)  When  the  meaning  of  words  has  been  fixed,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  understand  the  custom  to 
which  they  refer  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Ecc.  II.  I :  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days:"  "Give  bread  to  those  in  affliction,''  Gill. 
"Sow  thy  com  without  hope  of  harvest:"  that  is,  be  disinterested, 
in  your  liberality,  Jebb.  **  Be  liberal  while  you  can,"  Boothroyd. 
Rather,  exercise  a  large  faith  in  God;  act  in  your  gifts  and  efforts 
as  the  husbandman,  who  casts  his  rice  upon  the  waters  and  waits 
for  the  crop;  the  rice-grounds  being  inundated  from  seed-time  till 
nearly  harvest.  Dr.  Clarke. 

Various  customs  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  in 
Isaiah,  and  create  difficulty;  all  of  them,  however,  are  explained  by 
Lowth,  in  his  notes,  Isa.  3.  16,  etc.:  49.  16,  23:  50.  i,  6:  51.  23: 
52.2;  57.6-9:  65.  3,4. 

In  chronology  S07.  (4.)  Difficulties  in  chronology  and  history 
and  history,    are  various. 

In  Gen.  4.  17/ the  early  building  of  a  city  by  Cain  has  created 
difficulty,  and  it  has  been  asked — who  inhabited  it?  A  little  calcu- 
lation, however,  will  show  that,  500  yearn  afber  the  creation,  the 
descendants  of  our  first  parents  must  have  amounted  to  manjf 
hundred  thousand  in  all.    Dr.  A.  Clarko. 
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DifidcultieB  in  chronology  and  in  numbers  generally  have  often 
urisen,  as  we  have  seen,  from  false  readings,  the  similarity  between 
different  mmieral  letters,  and  from  the  vue  of  different  modes  ot 
reckoning. 

So  among  profSsne  authors.  Cyrus  reigned  thirty  years^  Cicero 
de  Div.,  t.  e,,  from  his  joining  Cyazares;  nine  years,  PtoL  Canon, 
I.e.,  from  his  taking  Babylon;  seven  years,  Xen.  t.  e.,  from  his  be- 
coming sole  monarch.  This  last  is  perhaps  Ezra's  reckoning,  Ez. 
J.  I.    Shuckford. 

508.  Historical  difficulties  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  arise 
ou  comparison  of  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  such  as 
arise  from  the  comparison  of  Scripture  with  profane  records. 

Sometimes  difficulties  arise  from  the  proper  names  of 
Scripture,  some  of  which  are  spelt  differently,'  or  the  re- 
ferring to  the  same  person  or  place  are  entirely  different.** 

*  Eliam.,  Sam.,  Amiel.,  Chron.,  Nebuchad  =  nezzar,  =  rezzar. 
Correct  such  frx)m  parallel  passages,  ancient  versions,  and  Josephus. 

i»  For  a  comparison  of  the  discrepancies  between  2  Sam.  5.  23  and 
Chron.  11,  see  Eennicott's  First  Dissertation. 

509.  (i.)  Comparing  parallel  and  apparently  contradictory 
historical  passages  of  Scripture,  the  following  solutions  arc 
important : — 

(a.)  Facts  that  seem  contradictory  are  often  really  different. 

In  Matt.  I.  I,  we  have  our  Lord's  genealogy  through  Joseph;  hi 
Luke  3.  33,  through  Mary.    See  Introd.  to  Qospels. 

(p,)  In  giving  the  same  narrative  different  historians  relate 
different  circumstances,  some  giving  more,  some  fewer  than 
the  rest ;  the  fuller  account  includes  the  shorter,  and  the 
shorter  does  not  contradict  the  fuller. 

Compare  Luke  2,  39,  with  Matt.  2.  22,  23,  where  they  agree: 
in  all  the  preceding  verses  they  differ,  though  without  contra- 
diction. 

Compare,  on  tho  call  of  the  apostles,  Luke  5.  i-ii:  Matt.  4.  18- 
22:  Mark  i.  16-20.  Some  (as  Qreswell)  place  the  passage  in  Luke 
Uter;  others  (as  Robinson)  deem  the  whole,  as  they  stand,  recon- 
cilable. 

Compare,  on  the  two  demoniacs,  Mark  5.  1-2 1:  Matt.  8.  28-9.  1 : 
Luke  8.  26-40. 

(c.)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  what  wr^s 
tcid  on  some  particular  occasion,  one  historian  giving  the 

Q  3 
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vory  words  and  another  tiie  senM,  or  each  a  different  par(  ol 
what  was  said,  or  varying  the  order  for  a  partiaular  reason. 

The  words  of  the  Supper;  the  titles  on  the  cross,  Hatt.  19.  3-13; 
Hark  10.  3-13, 

(d.)  Things  said  to  be  done  by  one  man  are  elsewhero  said 
to  be  done  by  (mother  who  however  acted  on  his  behid^>  and 
sometimes  the  plural  is  used  when  the  remark  is  applicable  to 
one  only.*    Here  there  is  no  contradiction. 

•  Matt.  8.  5,  6:  Luke  7.  3,  3.    Mark  10.  35,  and  Matt.  30.  30. 

*»  Matt.  36.  8,  and  John  13.  4.    Matt.  37.  44,  and  Luke  33.  39-43 

(e.)  Narrative  of  what  was  spoken  or  done  may  create  diffi- 
culty &om  the  £»ct  that  general  expressions  are  to  be  limitod 
by  particular  ones,  obscure  expressions  to  be  explained  by 
those  that  are  plain. 

Matt.  10.  10:  Mark  6.  8:    Luke  9.  3. 

(/.)  The  narratives  of  Scripture  arc  compiled  on  different 
principles  and  for  different  purposes.  Some  are  written 
chronologically  on  the  whole  or  in  particular  passages,  ojr  give 
tacidents  in  groups.  The  principle  of  arrangement  must  be 
studied,  and  the  whole  harmonized  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  order  of  Mark  and  Luke,  is  generally  chronological.  Matthew 
gives  facts  and  parables  in  groups:  see  Har.  of  the  Qospels,  Pt.  ii. 
Sometimes,  however,  Matthew  gives  the  true  order,  and  indicates 
the  fact  by  the  terms  employed.  In  the  history  of  the  temptation, 
for  example  (Chap.  4)7  he  a£tois  the  ord«?,  ''iheni"  again,  Luke  4 
gives  a  different  order,  but  the  order  is  not  affirmed,  **  and  " — 

In  Gen.  i.  37,  the  creation  of  man  is  mentioned  briefly,  at  greater 
length  in  chap.  3.  7,  3i,  and  so  as  to  create  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. 

The  order  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  betrayal  of  Judas  is  given 
by  John,  Matthew,  and  Mark;  between  Matthew  36.  35,  and  36*. 
John  13.  36-35,  niust  be  inserted,  and  Luke's  order  will  be,  Lake 
33.  31-33,  19*  20. 

So  the  true  order  of  Isa.  38.  31^  33,  may  be  gathered  from 
3  Kings  30.  7,  8. 

These  difficulties  are  augmented  by  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Psalms  and  prophecies.  See  chronological  arrangement  of  t>u 
whole.  Part  ii. 

(g.)  Sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
en  original  narrative  and  the  reference  made  to  it  elsewhere, 
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and  in  tliat  case  there  is  generally  a  fEdse  readings  or  some- 
times another  explanation. 

Mark  2,  85,  26,  ''in  the  days  of  Abiathar,"  see  i  Sam.  21,  i,  2; 
Ahim^eoh  waa  the  priest:  not  a  false  reading;  not  about  the  time  of; 
rather  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  a^rwards  so  well  known  9S  high 
priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  time,  i  Sam.  22.  22. 

Matt.  23.  35,  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  see  2  Chron.  24. 
2i»  where  his  father  is  called  Jehoiada;  the  names  have  in  Hebrew 
substantially  the  same  meaning  (whom  Jehovah  cares  for  or  blesses) : 
as  U^ziah  (the  strength  of  Jehovah),  is  called  also  Azariah  (whom 
Jehovah  helps),  2  Chron.  26.  i:  2  Kings  14.  21. 

Acts  7.  16,  "  which  Abraham  bought," — but  Jacob  bought  it, 
Gen.  23.  19:  Josh.  24.  32;  and  Jacob,  moreover,  was  buried  in 
Hebron,  not  in  Syohem,  Gen.  50.  13,  Read,  probably,  our  father 
t.  e,,  Jacob,  and  omit  Abraham. 

(k)  Sometimes  the  reference  contains  more  than  the  ori- 
ginal narrative,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  remembering 
that  the  earlier  inspired  historians  do  not  relate  all  that  hap* 
pened. 

Joseph  fettered,  Psa.  105. 18:  the  saying  of  oiu:  Lord,  Acts  20.  35 : 
an  appearance  of  Christ  to  James,  i  Cor.  15.  7:  the  marriage  of 
Salmon  and  Bahab,  Matt.  i.  5,  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
So  Jude  9.  14:  Kev.  2,  14. 

510.  (2.)  Comparing  the  narratives  of  Scripture  with  pro- 
fane records,  there  are  several  difficulties,  most  of  which, 
however,  have  long  since  yielded  additional  evidence  of  its 
truth. 

In  Luke  2.  3,  it  is  said,  that  a  taxing  was  fii'st  made  when  Cyreuius 
was  governor  of  Syria.  Greswell  and  Tholuck  translate,  this  enrol- 
ment took  place  before  Cyrenius  was  governor;  Burton  and  others, 
the  enrolment  (which  was  ordered  twelve  years  before),  first  took 
effect,  i,e,  money  due  in  consequence  of  it  was  first  paid,  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor.  The  fact  is,  that  the  census  or  enrolment 
was  ordered  by  Augustus,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
but  the  tax  was  not  paid  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  Cyrenius 
was  president  of  Syria. 

See  others  in  Faley's  Evidences,  Fart  ii.  Chap.  6,  Religious  Tract 
Society,  p.  360,  The  works  of  Lardner  give  the  completest  view  of 
the  accordance  of  sacred  and  profone  records. 

Many  similar  difficulties  have  arisen  and  been  explained  by 
further  inquiiy. 
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Daniel  mentions  four  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia— Kebu^had- 
nezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus.  The  first  m  well 
known,  the  second  is  mentioned,  though  by  other  names ;  Labj- 
netus,  by  Herod.  ;  Nabonadius,  by  Berosus :  the  third  was  no 
more  than  nominal  king^  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any,  but  be 
ia  the  Cyazares  ii.  of.  Xen.,  Prid.  Ck>n.,  Book  2.  Cyrus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cambyses  ;  he  by  Smerdis,  and  he  by  Darius  Hystaspas^ 
Ezra  6.  i.  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Arta- 
zerxes  of  Kehemiah  ;  another  Artaxerxes,  and  two  other  kings  ol 
the  name  of  Darius  filled  the  throne  before  the  empire  was  subdoed 
by  Alexander,  b.  c.  331.  The  identity  of  the  names  and  the  confu- 
sion of  all  Persian  and  Assyrian  chronology,  combine  to  create 
several  difficulties:  but  careful  study  reconciles  most. 

See  additional  examples  in  Home^  2.  618,  in  Newton  on  tbe 
Prophecies,  and  in  the  connections  of  Prideaux,  ShudLford,  and 
Bussell. 

511.  (5.)  There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  trutbs 
In  truths  and  *°^  precepts  of  Scripture,  regarding  them  as 
precepts  as  matter  of  interpretation  only.  Between  a  litei-al 
interpreta-  expression  and  a  figurative  one  there  is  sometimes 
^^^°-  an  apparent  contradiction  which  is  removed  by 

explaining  the  two  harmoniously. 

Various  Unds     («•)  Sometimes  the  words  of  one  passage  must 
classified.       jj^  explained  figuratively. 

"  Ye  will  not  come,"  John  5,  40  ;  "  no  man  can  come  except  the 
Father  draw  him,"  John  6.  44.  The  first  implies,  when  compared 
with  other  passages,  that  to  have  eternal  life,  we  must  believe  that 
every  one  who  hears  the  gospel  is  boimd  to  b^eve  it ;  that  men 
are  so  depraved  that  they  will  not  believe,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  condemned.  The  second  affirms  that  men  cannot  come.  What, 
then,  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  want  of  power,  which  is  the  proper 
sense  if  they  cannot,  or  is  it  want  of  will,  which  is  the  figurative 
sense  ?  Both  senses  are  found  in  Scripture.  "  Ahijah  could  not  see^ 
by  reason  of  age."  So,  Jonah  i,  13.  "Joseph's  brethren  could  not 
ppeak  peaceably  to  him."  "  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things  ?"  where  the  dominion  of  a  strong  propensity  is  implied.  It 
is  to  this  latter  our  Lord  refers  ;  nothing  less  than  special  Divine 
agency  will  subdue  this  propensity  ;  and,  being  in  the  will,  it  is  our 
sin 

So  in  all  the  passages  which  speak  of  Gofl  in  expressions  accomm  J' 
datod  to  the  weakness  of  human  conceptions. 

Compare  also  Matt.  11.  14,  with  John  i.  21. 
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Or  tbe  words  of  both  passages  need  to  be  explained  figu- 
ratively.   See  §  263, 

(k)  Sometimes  general  assertions  in  one  text  are  to  be  re- 
stricted by  others. 

In  Luke  16. 18  :  "Mark  aO,  11,  I3,  divorce  is  forbidden  absolutely  ; 
but  in  Hatt.  5.  32:  19.  9^  it  is  allowed,  though  for  adultery  only; 
while  in  i  Cor.  7.  15,  the  believing  party  is  said  to  be  free  to  leave 
the  imbelieving  husband  or  wife  who  is  determined  to  separate. 

Restrict  and  explain  in  the  same  way  Gen.  13. 17  :  23,  17,  18  ; 
Acts  7.  5. 

(c.)  Sometimes  the  same  terms  are  used  in  different  senses 
in  different  texts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  restrict 
them  in  each. 

In  Matt.  18. 21,  32,  forgiveness  is  enjoined  absolutely:  in  Luke  17. 
3,  4,  on  repentance;  in  the  latter  the  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
(Gerard),  or  the  condition  of  repentance  is  presupposed  in  Matt.,  or 
the  phrase  in  Luke  means,  as  often  as  one  seeks  forgiveness  give  it. 

A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the-  law,  Kom.  3. 
28  :  "  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  James  2. 
24.  Paul  speaks  of  the  justification  •{  the  ungodly  in  relation  to 
their  acceptance  by  God  ;  James  of  the  justification  of  the  godly  in 
relation  to  their  approval  by  God:  Fuller.  Or  Paul  of  justification 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  James  in  the  sight  of  man :  Hoadley  and 
Taylor.  Or  Paul  speaks  of  faith  with  its  effects,  James  of  mere 
assent:  Grot.  Macknight.  Various  writers  restrict  various  words 
of  each  verse,  but  all  agree  that  some  restriction  is  necessary. 

So  in  I  Cor.  10.  33  :  Gal.  i.  10.     Prov.  26.  4,  5. 

Ex.  20.  5  :  Ezek.  18.  20,  "visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  :"  "the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,"  Either  God's  plan  towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation was  changed :  at  first  the  fathers  were  spared,  but  at  last 
fathers  and  sons,  and  not  sons  only,  were  to  suffer:  Fuller.  Or  the 
first  description  applies  only  to  those  " who  hate  him"  If  Judah, 
therefoi*e,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  had  been  righteous,  they  would  not 
have  gone  into  captivity  for  the  sind  of  Manasseh.  In  both  passages 
men  are  spoken  of,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  society, 
and  both  refer  only  to  this  life. 

(d.)  Sometimes  the  same  action  is  ascribed  to  different 
agents,  and  sometimes  different  and  apparently  inconsistent 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  same  object,  in  which  case 
tiihor  the  action  is  described  in  terms  which  are  used  in 
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differoit  sexuses,  or  there  is  »  sense  in  which  the  temu  are 
true ;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  aQQ^Hbaun  which  is  tlie 
correct  sohxtion.    See  pp.  $i6, 317. 

Christ  intercedes.  Bom.  8.  34 :  Heb.  7.  35,  as  does  the  Sjiirit, 
Rom,  8.  26,  37,  the  one  m  heayen  and  the  other  in  our  hearts. 
Chmt  Is  oalled  the  Comforter  (or  Adyocate)  i  John  3.  j,  aa  is  the 
Spirit,  John  1^.  7*    The  oQe  is  witl4ni  and  the  other  above. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in- 
volves nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

512.  (6.)  After  all  these  difficulties  of  interpretaUon  have 
In  the  things  hoen  solved,  there  are  others  which  apply  to  the 
revealed.  things  revealed  w  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  it  is 
in  objections  founded  upon  those  difficulties  that  men  most 
indulge. 

(a.)  Many  passages  have  been  placed  under  this  head  which 
properly  involve  quesUons  of  interpretation  only* 

The  creation  of  the  rainbow  after  the  deluge,  and  of  the  stm  and 
stars  on  the  fourth  day,  are  probably  difficulties  of  interpretation 
only.  Most  Hebrew  scholars  affirm  that  the  original  means  simply 
that  the  sun  and  stars  were  made  or  constituted  on  the  fourth  day 
to  rule  the  day  and  l^e  night,  and  that  the  rainbow  was  made  or 
became  after  the  deluge  the  sign  of  the  covenant ;  both  were  created 
by  God,  but  had  existed  before,  and  were  only  then  employed  for 
these  purposes. 

Lev.  27. 18,  29,  has  been  quoted  as  authorizing  himian  sacrifices, 
as  has  Jephthah's  treatment  of  his  daughter,  Judges  11.  34  j  but 
human  sacrifices  were  expressly  forbidden,  Deut,  12, 30, 31 :  licv.  20. 
3:  Ps,  106.  37,  38.  All  who  even  touched  a  dead  body  were  un- 
clean ;  and,  moreover,  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sacrificed. 
Jephthah  probably  devoted  his  daughter  to  perpetual  virginity; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  act  is  not  commended. 

Predictions  are  sometimes  stated,  through  a  similar  error,  to  be 
false,  2  Kings  8.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Hazael  {^  not  ^  lo).  The 
promise  to  Josiah,  2  Chron.  34.  28 ;  35.  23.  The  history  of  Jonah. 
Some  assertions  that  the  last  day  was  near,  i  Cor.  10.  1 1,  etc 

Expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  imply  vindictive  feel- 
ing:  but  some  of  the  expressions  are  figurative,  Ps.  10.  15  ;  some 
are  predictions,  only  the  tenses  being  indioative  future  rather  than 
imporative;  and  others  are  the  denuncjatious  of  Divine  jurtioe 
ngainst  transgressors,  Deut.  28. 
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So¥Q6  actions  alleged  to  be  done  by  prophets  are  said  to  be  ridicu- 
lous or  immoral:  but  they  were  either  symbolical,  or  were  repre- 
sented in  vision  only,  or  were  merely  related  by  t^e  prpphet. 
Is.  30.  3,  naked ;  t.  e.,  without  his  upper  garment,  Lowth ;  or  in 
vision,  Jlosenm.    Jer.  13,  4,  6,  a  vision  (Lowth);  £ze.  4;  Hos.  i,  1. 

Precepts  and  statements  are  interpreted  without  the  necessary 
restriction  or  explanation:  John  6.  51-58,  eating  Christ's  flesh: 
Matt.  12.  36,  ''idle  words"  pernicious,  calumnious:  Matt.  19.  33, 
"rich  man,"  ''one  who  trusts  in  riches:"  Mark  10.  34.  Matt.  5.  30, 
cut' off  a  right  hand:  5.  39,  "Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;"  both  spoken  comparatively, 
rather  do  this  than  commit  eviL 

All  these  passages  involve  important  truths  and  some  difficulty, 
but  the  difficulty  refers  to  interpretation  only. 

(K)  Of  di^culties  in  tho  sense  of  Scripture  the  following 
jj^^^  may  be  taken  as  a  sample. 

•wfflcuitieB         I.  There  are  alleged  oontrarietiea  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  between  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  the  teaching  of  his  apostles. 

2.  There  is  said  to  be  much  that  is  impossible  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  creation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  trace  all  mankind  to  a 
common  origin. 

3.  Some  of  the  miracle8,—the  history  of  the  fall,  of  Balaam, 
the  demoniacal  possessions  in  the  New  Testament,  for  example, 
—are  said  to  be  incredible. 

4.  Much  was  wrong  in  the  applauded  characters  of  Old 
Testunent  saints. 

5.  Extraordinary  commands  were  given  to  them,  as  to 
Abraham,  and  to  ihe  Israelites. 

6.  The  pimishment  of  idolatry  with  death  seems  to  sanction 
peraecution,  and  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  law  are  un- 
ax!countable. 

7.  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in  the  New 
in  altogether  unnatural  senses. 

8.  Some  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
as  a  remedial  system  are  mysterious. 

9.  Above  all,  the  existence  of  difficulties  in  the  Bible  is  in- 
consistent with  its  object  as  a  universal  revelation. 

513.  The  last  of  these  objections  we  proceed  to  examine 
.  .  ^  first.  There  are,  confessedly,  difficulties  in  the 
Bifiteiitwitk*  Bible:  are  they  inconsistent  with  its  inspiration 
fnsilration ?    ^^^  authorltlcity,  and  do  they  hinder  ita  usofiilnonn 
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for  doctrine  or  teaching,  and  for  instruction  in  righteoius- 
ness? 

514.  Noticing  the  latter  part  of  this  question  first,  it  is 

The  useful-  ^^*®  ^^'^^  *^*  ^®  "^^^^®  reveals  in  passages  innu- 
ness  of  '  merablis  and  unmistakable,  the  essential  principLes 
^^*^'  of  truth  and  duty.  We  have  but  to  open  the 
New  Testament  in  almost  anj  of  its  pages  to  draw  forth  a 
scheme  of  holiness.  The  spiritualitj  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  of  all  acceptable  worship  (John  4.  24) ;  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ^s  name  (Luke  24.  47) ;  salvation 
through  no  other  (Acts  4.  12);  the  duty  of  all  men  every 
where  to  repent  and  beheve.(Acts  17.  30 :  Mark  1. 15) ;  eter- 
nal life  through  the  Son ;  eternal  death  as  the  consequence  of 
unbeHef  (John  3);  the  necessity  of  holiness  (Matt.  7.  21)  ; 
the  assurance  of  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to  control  our  corruption 
and  to  aid  our  infirmities.  All  these  truths  are  written  as  with 
a  sunbeam  ;  that "  he  may  run  that  readeth."  In  every  age, 
moreover,  the  great  end  of  the  Bible  as  a  religiously  instruc- 
tive book,  the  repository  of  saving  truth,  has  been  answered. 
Contrast  the  creed  of  the  meanest  Jew,  in  relation  to  God  and 
law,  with  the  errors  and  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen,  the  first  Tusculan  disputation  of  Cicero  with  the 
commonest  Christian  treatise  on  immortality  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  diflference  will  at  once  appear.  The  heathen 
philosopher  falters  at  every  step,  and  dreads  the  very  conclu- 
sions to  which  his  reasonings  lead  him  ;  while  the  opinion  of 
the  Christian  is  already  formed ;  his  only  difficulty  being  to  im- 
press his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  others  with  the  truth. 
By  the  leading  and  undoubted  precepts  of  Scripture  the 
guiltiest  may  be  "  throughly  furnished  for  every  good  work." 
and  by  its  doctrines  all  men  may  be  made  '^  wise  unto  sal- 
vation.** 

515.  But  do  not  these  difficulties  aflfect  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  ?  Can  a 
revelation  be  of  universal  authority  which  all  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  is  it  really  a  revelation  where  so  much  is  con- 
cealed? 

In  answering  this  question  it  might  be  said,  that  whatever 
we  know  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  most  conclusively  that 
natural  religion,  revealed  rehgion,  and  the  providence  of  God, 
together  with  every  known  law  of  human  duty,  aro  all  exposed 
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to  the  samo  difficulties.     There  is  in  all  an  obscurity  o{ 

meaning  and  deficiency  of  evidence,  a  mysterious- 

cuities  in  all  ness  of  arrangement  and  treatment  that  bespeak 

God'i  works,  ^^j,  g^^^  ^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^£  incessant  discipline.    In 

truth  these  objections  apply  much  less  forcibly  to  Scripture 
than  to  our  daily  practice ;  and  the  reasoning  which  seeks  to 
set  aside  the  Bible  would,  if  true,  rob  God  of  all  his  authority, 
and  man  of  all  motives  to  virtue.  •  •  •  It  might  be  said 

farther  that,  so  long  as  customs  and  language 
i^idaSie.      change,  revelation  unless  given  to  each  nation  and 

to  each  age,  cannot  be  free  from  difficulty.  Cus- 
toms and  terms  are  now  obsolete  which  were  once  feumhar ; 
facts  once  known  are  now  forgotten ;  the  connection,  therefore, 
between  them  and  other  facts  is  lost.  The  result  is  a  degree 
of  ignorance  which  admits  no  conceivable  remedy,  except  what 
all  would  feel  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  condition. 
516.  But  we  go  further.    The  very  difficulties  of  Scripture, 

philological  and  historical,  afford  cogent  internal 
of  tfe  w^  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Saf  "luL       Bible.   No  one  can  now  doubt  that  it  was  revealed 

to  successive  generations,  and  in  ancient  tongues. 
The  solution  of  its  difficulties,  too,  has  been  gradual,  and  that 
for  the  best  reasons.  Each  age  has  its  own  temptations  to 
infidelity,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  evidence;  Let  any  one 
read  the  Credibility  of  Lardner,  a  work  which  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  for  the  facts  on  which 
it  is  founded  were  later  than  their  times ;  or  the  Horse  PauHno) 
of  Paley,  or  the  Horse  Apostohcss  and  Horas  EvangeHcse  of 
Birks,  on  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  agreement  be- 
tween the  statements  of  profane  and  sacred  history,  between 
the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  between  the  dif- 
ferent Qospels,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
of  Scripture  create  an  internal  evidence  even  more  decisive 
than  the  external ;  it  is  throughout,  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  writers  themselves,  and  profane  records,  and 
their  obvious  independence  of  one  another  and  of  everything 
but  truth  that  forms  the  argument.  We  can  dispense  with 
nothing,  not  even  difficulties.  Every  element  (the  app&rent 
discrepancy  among  the  rest)  is  essential  to  the  force  of  the 
whole, 
iftjid  if  it  be  said  that  these  difficulties  are  too  numerous,  or 
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thftt  tho  solution  of  them  has  baeii  too  slow,  it  may  bo 
answ^:^  that  this  gradual  solution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
BUf^ly  to  each  age  fresh  evidence,  and  to  excite  continued 
interest  in  Scripture,  while  the  fact  proves  that  the  evidence 
of  the  Bible,  like  its  doctrine  is  for  all  time. 

517.  From  the  study  of  philological  i^id  historical  diffi- 
cpj^^jp  culiies  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  doctrinal, — 

nauirajBcaf  the  great  jnysterifis  of  godliness  and  iniquity,  *^  the 
ii?o£er  ^  .  hard  things"  cemnected  with  salvation,  and  the 
reepect*.  veiled  or  dimly  disclosed  future.  How  obvious  aro 
£aich  remarks  as  these ;  men  are  fsdlen ;  our  nature  is  depraved ; 
our  intellect  is  darkened.  A  revelation  just  such  as  our 
moral  taste  approved,  could  not  fail  to  have  marks  of  an 
origin  much  lower  than  heaven.  We  are  finite :  what  more 
natural  than  that  an  omniscient  being,  when  he  speaks  on 
matters  which  refer  to  eternal  interests  should  speak  occasion- 
ally what  we  but  partially  comprehend :  certainly,  the  absence 
of  difficulty  (the  thing  pleaded  for)  in  a  communication  from 
what  professed  to  be  infinite  wisdom,  would  have  had  thrown 
upon  it  by  that  circumstance  a  strong  if  not  an  unanswci*ab|e 
suspicion.    See  Objection  8. 

Let  it  be  added  that  these  difficulties  have  dignified  every 
kind  of  human  learning  by  rendering  all  eUgible  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Bistorically,  the  study  of  classical  Hterature  in 
modem  times  began  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  ever 
since,  sound  religion  and  true  learning  have  been  linked  in 
inseparable  bonds.  All  knowledge  is  thus  sanctified ;  and 
however  individusd  Giristians  may  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  being  enemies  of  moital  improvement  it 
becomes  impossible  to  include  the  Christian  religion  itself  in 
this  rebuke. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  affirmed  in  reply  to  these  reasonings, 
that  the  existence  of  Scripture  difficulties  is  attended  with 
one  inconvenience :  they  are  liable  to  excite  distrust  in  the 
minds  even  of  Christians,  that  is,  they  try  our  futh.  But  is 
not  this  again  an  evidence  in  their  favour  1  What  are  all 
the  dispensations  of  Qod  but  our  discipline  ?  What  is  life 
but  a  walking  by  faith ;  that  is,  by  habitual  reliuice  on  Him 
whose  ways  we  cannot  understand,  and  in  circumstances  that 
require  such  a  trust.  Perhaps  insjliration  mi(/ht  have  re- 
moved all  diffiooltiea  ftom  Scripture  though  we  cannot  tell 
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how  J  but  certainly  wo  flhould  have  lost  much,  and  gained 
iitib  by  the  change. 

Rides  for  Instead  of  answering  these  objections  in  detail 

solving  them,  j^^  the  following  rules  be  marked  and  apphed. 
gi8.  (i.)  We  must  interpret  Scripture,  its  annoimcements, 
and  disclosures,  in  accordance  with  what  it  pro- 
as written  fesses  to  be ; — aji  inspired  volume  designed  to  set 
UnS^but  ^^^^  ^^  scheme  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  to 
byjiiHvino  bring  men  unto  God.  So  far  as  it  is  hke  other 
^  ^^'  books  written  in  the  language  of  man,  it  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  same  laws  as  other  books ;  we  must  ever 
look  at  the  words,  the  context^  the  speaker  and  the  customs 
and  history  of  his  age ;  but  so  far  as  it  dififers  fi-om  other 
books — being  inspired  and  intended  for  all  time,  every  part  of 
it  fore-shadowing  or  plainly  exhibiting  the  cross,  we  must 
give  to  its  phrases  and  intimations  a  plenary  and  spiritual 
significance.  The  sacrificial  enactments  of  the  law,  for 
example,  considered  in  themselves  alone,  were  sanguinary. 
They  certainly  contain  no  intimation  that  they  prefigured  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  Their  ultimate  purpose,  however,  is  un- 
questioned ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  taught  the  great 
doctrine  of  substitution,  to  some  probably  most  plainly  ;  and 
they  impressed  the  hearts  of  men  with  some  of  the  same 
sentiments  as  are  now  awakened  by  the  cross.  The  promise 
to  Abraham,  again,  has  no  such  terms  as  point  exclusively 
and  clearly  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  9uch  a  promise 
found  in  Virgil  or  in  Homer  could  not  fairly  be  interpreted  as 
having  such  a  reference.  But  the  Christian  cannot  doubt  its 
meaning.  If  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  foresee  all 
the  truths  which  might  be  drawn  from  their  words,  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  foresaw  them ;  and  the  business  of  interpretation 
is,  to  'earn  his  purpose  and  end  in  what  was  revealed.  To 
explain,  tiierefore,  the  inspired  Scriptures  in  all  respects  as  if 
they  were  human  compositions,  with  no  wider  range,  and  no 
spiritual  rule,  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  expressed  it,  to  '^  dis 
honour  the  Scriptures  and  injure  the  church."  See  Objection  7. 
519.  (3.)  As  doctrines  are  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
No  solution  ^*'^  *^®  comprehensiveness  of  Scripture,  so  no 
fncondUtent  aolution  of  a  difficulty  must  be  admitted  which  is 
tion  to  ilo  ad-  not  io  accordance  with  the  great  fact  of  inspira- 
mittcd         tioii.    Many  comnare  the  miracles  of  Moses  with 
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the  prodigies  of  Livy,  or  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  with  those  ol 
iEschylus,  or  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  with  the  philosophifr 
iugs  of  Plato,  and  the  difficulties  in  each  case  may  be  removed 
in  the  same  way.  If  it  be  said  that  the  miracles  are  incre- 
dible, and  the  imagery  is  extravagant,  and  the  moral  reasoning 
is  fallacious  or  forced ;  in  that  case  the  difficulties  are  re- 
moved on  principles  which  set  aside  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. If  we  deny  inspiration  it  becomes  us  to  examine  the 
evidence,  and  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Bible  ;  but  if  we  admit  its  inspiration,  our  solution  of  its 
difficulties  must  leave  that  glorious  characteristic  of  it  un- 
touched. Most,  therefore,  of  the  expressions  employed  in  the 
preceding  objections  (2,  3, 9)  must  be  rejected,  because  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  a  devout  humble  inquirer. 

520.  (3.)  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  system  from 
Bible  a  beginning  to  end ;  and  the  diflferent  books  and 
whole:  sentences  must  be  interpreted  as  the  component 

and  connected  parts  of  a  great  whole.  All  the  light  which 
the  first  page  throws  upon  the  last,  or  the  last  upon  the  first, 
may  be  freely  used  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  defence ; 
not  of  course  to  prove  that  every  passage  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  to  prove  that  all  have  the  same  end. 

This  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  does  for  facts  and  truths 
what  the  kindred  rule  on  the  analogy  of  faith  or  on  parallel 
passages  does  for  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  "  From  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,' 
for  example,  is  the  sentence  of  our  Lord.  Separate  these 
words  from  the  context,  from  the  parallel  passage  in  another 
Gospel,  from  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government  which  they 
illustrate,  and  we  miss  their  sense ;  explain  them  connectedly 
and  the  whole  is  clear.  So  of  Bible  truths.  The  sacrifice  and 
the  death  of  Abel,  viewed  in  themselves,  seem  not  more 
significant  than  the  good  deed  and  untimely  end  of  any  goc^ 
man ;  but  view  his  death  as  the  first  fruit  of  sin,  and  his 
sacrifice  as  an  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  every  acceptable 
offering ;  as  a  proof,  moreover,  how  conscious  demerit  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  first  age,  and  how  deeply  it  felt  the  need 
of  vicarious  suflfering,  and  the  whole  narrative  assumes  an 
aspect  of  importance  and  dignity.  Explain  in  the  same  way 
the  ordinances  of  the  law,  the  personal  history  of  many  an- 
ciont  saints,  and  inc^.dents  in  themselves  tnvial  become  firss** 
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luarks  of  internal  orodibility,  and  oven  lessons  for  the  instruct- 
tion  of  the  choich  throughout  every  age. 

521.  (4.)  As  it  is  important  to  study  Soripture  connectedly, 
^ndcoo-  it  is  even  more  important  to  study  it  in  its  true 
n»«ted.  connection,  and  in  that  alone.  A  false  system  may 

be  more  mischievous  than  no  system  at  all. 

The  plagues  of  Egypt,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
flicted only  for  the  deliverance  of  a  nation  from  slavery ;  in 
that  light  they  may  seem  excessive,  and  some  of  them  even 
absurd*  Begarded  as  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  as  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  destiny  of  the  finally  impenitent^  or  of  the 
spoiling  of  principaUties  and  powers  by  him  who  so  signally 
triumphed  over  them  in  his  cross,  as  public  rebukes  of  ido- 
latry, every  plague  being  inflicted  upon  an  idol  god,  as  confir- 
mations of  the  faith  of  the  Israehtes,  long  remembered,  their 
significance  is  plain. 

If  idolatry  again  be  regarded  as  mental  error  merely,  or  if 
the  Jews  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  community,  the  punish- 
ment of  that  sin  with  death  may  seem  severe.  BeaUy  it 
was  a  penalty  iriflicted  only  on  the  apostate  Israelite,  who 
had  repeatedly  accepted  Jehovah  as  his  chosen  king.  In 
a  theocracy  it  was  civil  treason  ;  and  the  great  purpose,  more- 
over of  the  whole  institution  was  to  redeem  our  race  from 
the  depraved  and  wretched  condition  which  that  sin  in- 
volved. 

In  the  same  way  the  truths  of  Scripture  on  the  person  of 
our  Lord  derive  much  of  their  significance,  and  all  their  con- 
sistency, from  the  union  in  him  of  our  human  nature  with 
the  Divine.  Explain  them  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
man  only  or  God  only,  and  they  appear  contradictory ;  com- 
bine both  views,  and  the  whole  is  harmonious  and  highly 
consolatory. 

To  find  fault  with  the  acts  of  ancient  saints,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  record  of  their  faults  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  as  the  acts  themselves  were 
derogatory  to  true  reUgion,  implies  a  false  theory.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  object  of  the  Bible  be — ^the  revelation 
of  God  and  the  improvement  of  man,  and  the  objections  cease. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  deception  of  Jacob,  Gen.  37. 
33-35,  and  mark  its  lessons  in  relation  to  Qod  and  to  our- 
lelves.    His  superiority  over  hi3  brother  and  his  inhelitftno'j 
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of  the  promise  had  been  foretold  at  his  birth.  Isarie^  Bd- 
becca,  and  Jacob  himself  all  probably  knew  of  this  predioiioxu 
In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  howeveri  Isaac  made  a  fayotuite 
of  the  elder  brother,  who  had  connected  himself  wiUi  a 
heathen  family :  Jacob  had  so  little  faith,  moreorer,  in  the 
Divine  promise,  that  he  needlessly  removed  the  difficulty  of 
his  brottier's  priority  by  purchase :  Rebecca,  with  no  xnoro 
faith,  induced  her  son  to  praciise  the  deception  wMch  ob- 
tained him  ihe  blessing.  The  guilt  and  folly  of  this  whole 
transaction  soon  bore  their  appropliate  fruits.  The  wea&neni 
of  Isaao  was  punished  by  the  alienation  and  dispersian  of  his 
children.  The  recklessness  and  profanity  of  Esau  cost  him 
the  blessing ;  Rebecca's  unbelief  end«i  in  her  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  the  son  she  had  wronged :  her  favourite  son 
she  never  again  saw.  Jacob  was  driven  from  his  home- 
was  himself  robbed  and  defrauded  by  Laban ;  the  wife  he 
despised  became  the  mother  of  the  chosen  tribe,  and  in  the 
deception  of  his  own  children  he  learned  the  grievousti^ss 
of  his  sin.  Above  all,  though  the  promise  was  liltimately 
fulfilled,  Jacob  himself  received  no  blessing  from  it.  Instead 
of  his  mother's  son  bowing  down  before  him,  he,  in  his  own 
pe]*8on,  bowed  down  before  his  mother's  son,  and  at  the  dose 
of  his  life  he  was  dependent  upon  his  children.  The  ptmish- 
ment,  in  fact,  was  complete :  nor  less  so  is  the  lesson.  It  may 
be  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  inherited  the  blessing ;  and  i^ii0 
is  true :  for  the  gifts  of  Qod  are  without  repentance,  and  his 
choice  of  his  servants  is  foimded  upon  no  personal  merit,  but 
on  reasons,  which,  in  most  cases,  as  in  this,  he  has  seen  it 
right  to  conceal.  It  may  be  said  also,  that  the  blessing  was 
secured  by  means  which  no  ingenuous  mind  can  commend  } 
and  this  is  true ;  but  the  objection  applies  to  providential 
dealings  generally  as  much  as  to  Scripture.  Man's  sin  is  con- 
stantly overruled  for  God's  glory  ;  wid  neither  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  nor  the  holiness  of  God  is  affected  by  the 
arrangement :  a  revelation,  in  fact,  without  such  incidents^ 
would  be  neither  just  to  God  nor  true  to  man. 
53 J.  (5.)  It  becomes  us  to  distrust  the  conclusions  of 

human  wisdom  and  of  logical  reasoning,  whenever 
ShS^°*  applied  to  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ex- 
S^JSSiS*^  perience,  and  especially  in  matters  of  religioui 

truth.    Even  in  swence  we  know  really  little  be- 
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yond  what  we  have  observed.  "  What  is  light  ?"  and  "  Wiii-.t 
is  power  ?*  are  questions  wliich  philosoj)hy  has  not  yet  aa- 
Bwered.  We  speak  of  the  kws  of  gravitation,  and  afi^m 
that  they  keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits ;  but  gravitation 
(it  is  allowed)  is  itself  nothing  but  the  expression  of  a  uni* 
form  feet  The  Origin  Of  diseaise,  independently  of  second 
causes  aod  symptoms,  is  entirely  miknown;  nor  can  any 
one  tell  how  contagion  or  infection  acts  upon  the  frame. 
The  most  probable  eondilsion  to  which  even  ][Mosophy  Is 
pointing  is,  that  the  great  forces  in  this  universe  ara  put 
forth  immediately  by  Ood.  Mirades  and  mysteries  every- 
where abound,  and  it  Is  only  their  regularity  aaid  frequency 
that  destroy  our  surprise.  Cbmblne  with  ttdiS  fact  the  fallen 
condition  and  inherent  Httlenes^  of  m&a,  ttnd  thd  propriety  of 
the  principle  of  Lord  Bacon,  t^hen  he  bids  ua  reverently 
question  nature  and  liot  dogmatic  on  her  processes,  will  ax> 
pear  to  be  dOubty  just  when  api^ed  to  the  Fible. 

523.  (6.)  Let  no  tnan  attempt  or  expect  tte  explanation  of 
Expect  not  Overy  difficulty.  "  Of  the  dark  parts  of  Scripture," 
S^Ji  dm?  ^y^  Warburton,  "  there  are  two  sorts,  one  which 
cuittei.  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  studious  application  of 
well  employed  talents,  the  othar  which  will  always  recede 
within  the  shadow  of  God's  throne,  where  it  wotild  be  impiety 
to  intrude."  "  The  last  step  of  reason,"  says  tascal,  "  is  to 
kno^  that  there  is  an  infinitude  of  things  which  surpass  it.** 
After  all  difficulties  have  been  solved,  and  every  word  of  the 
Bible  explained,  the  weightiest  difficulties  of  all  will  remain. 
The  origin  of  evil,  the  mystery  of  Divine  foreknowledge  and 
free-agency,  and  much  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  will  still 
exercise  our  faith.  We  shall  say  even  then,  as  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  say  now,  "  Oh  the  depii  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I'* 

On  the  whole  of  this  Section,  see  Home  "  On  the  Apparent  Coh' 
tradictiona  of  Scrij  tinre,"  Davidson's  "  Hermeneutks,"  Qofturd'a 
"Biblical  Criticiflm,"  and,  on  the  latter  part  especially,  Bcnsou'if 
*<  Ilutseati  Lectures.  * 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
On  the  Inferential  and  Praghoal  EEADma  of  the  Biblk. 

**  All  Scripture  is  praettcal  and  intended  to  minister  to  ov  improvement  rattier 
than  to  oar  curiositj."— Akkold  ;  Sermont  (p.  2^9). 

**  I  knownotabettermleof  reading  the  Scripture  than  to  read  it  throni^  from 
bei^nuins  to  end ;  and  when  we  have  finished  it  once,  to  begin  it  again.  We  shall 
meet  with  many  passages  which  we  can  make  little  improvement  of;  but  not  so 
many  hi  the  second  readhig  as  hi  the  first ;  and  fewer  hi  the  third  than  in  the 
second.''— JOBN  Nxwion,  (vL  418). 

534.  Afl  the  great  use  of  philosophj  is  the  *'  endowment  of 
man's  life  with  commodities,"  so  the  great  use  of 
of  Scripture  Scripture  is  the  increase  of  our  wisdom  and  hoh- 
is  to  apply  it.  jjggg  rj.^  gather  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
sum  up  its  doctrines  is  to  accompHsh  but  part  of  the  purpose 
for  which  Scripture  was  given.  Every  precept  and  promise 
must  be  appHed.  Even  from  everj  verse  we  may  gain  some 
accession  to  our  knowledge,  some  quickened  impulse  to  our 
feelings,  or  some  encouragement  or  guide  in  duty.  Meditation 
on  truth  will  reveal  its  fulness ;  and  the  practiod  applicability 
of  it  on  an  sides  will  at  once  surprise  and  reward  our  in- 
quiries. 

525.  By  the  practical  and  inferential  reading  of  the  Bible 
__  ^        ,  is  meant  that  study  of  the  sacred  page  which  de- 

What  meant     ,  ,,.''.  ,  *^r      .,  x 

bytheprao-  duces  and  applies  to  ourselves,  or  to  ihe  great 
feraiSai*""  questions  of  religious  character  and  experience, 
SCTHtra?  *^®  truths  it  contains.  It  is  not  distinct  from  in- 
terpretation, it  is  rather  the  continuance  and  end 
of  it.  Interpretation  answers  the  question,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  a  particular  passage  ?  Systematic 
theology  decides  the  connection  between  that  meaning  and 
the  whole  system  of  truth.  The  inferential  and  practical  study 
of  Scripture  answers  the  question,  What  do  these  words  im- 
ply, and  what  truth  or  duty  do  they  illustrate  or  suggest  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  life  and  my  personal  history  1  The 
foundation  of  such  study  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Divine 
truth,  and  the  practicalness  of  the  whole.  Its  pre-requisite 
is  a  general  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  a 
spuit  imbued  with  *^  the  form  of  sound  words  in  faith  and 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (a  Tim.  1. 13).  With  these  pre- 
requisites it  will  bo  easy  (so  closely  is  one  truth  connected 
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With  another)  for  a  Christian  « to  diffuse  himself"  as  Franoke 
expressed  it,  "from  one  word  over  the  whole  Scripture." 

536.  In  drawing  such  inferences  from  Scripture  we  need 
lafrrenoes  ^^®  Same  rulos  which  we  have  ahready  laid  down 
naay  be         for  Scripture  interpretation. 

drawn  from  rm%       ji  t..^.        -  .., 

Tarioiw  The  words — ^the  words  m  their  place  m  the 

•ources.  sentence — ^the  words  in  connection  with  the  scope 
of  the  writer — the  words  in  connection  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture — is  the  division  which  includes  all  the  inferences 
that  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  Divine 
truth. 

527.  (i.)  Lessons  may  bo  drawn  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  Bom.  14.  ij,  we  have  a  description  of  the  "kingdom  of  God:'* 
finch  is  the  gospel:  it  is  Gk>d'8  reign;  it  originates  in  his  grace;  it  is 
founded  upon  his  power;  it  will  Ulustrate  bis  goyemment. 

In  Heb.  3.  i,  Christ  is  called  the  "High  Priest  and  the  Apostle 
of  our  profession."  Each  word  is  significant;  he  was  first  selected 
and  ordained  of  God;  ho  was  commissioned  and  sent  by  Him.  The 
giilt  of  rejecting  him  is  proportioned  to  his  dignity.  The  efficacy 
of  his  salvation  is  secured  by  Divine  appointment.  Ho  is  High 
Priest  under  the  gospel;  therefore,  though  it  is  a  dispensation  of 
mercy,  we  need  sacrifice  and  acceptance,  and  are  depondenfe  fcr 
both  upon  him. 

528.  (2.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  vwrds  in  their  j)lac9 
in  the  sentence. 

In  I  Pet.  5.  5,  we  are  commanded  to  be  clothed  with  humility, 
for  God  resisteth  the  proud.  Clearly  (1),  humility,  though  despised 
by  the  heathen,  is  a  Christian  grace.  (3).  Our  truest  omameut  (for 
this  the  Greek  word  for  "  be  clothed  "  involves)  is  a  just,  that  is,  a 
humble  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  that  ornament  must  be  so  closely 
connected  with  ns  as  that  none  shall  be  able  to  tear  it  away  (so  the 
Greek  implies).  (3).  Every  duty  may  be  enforced  by  a  reference  to 
God's  character.  (4).  Pride  is  a  public  conspicuous  sin  (so  the 
Greek  implies).  (5).  It  braves  God,  and  he  sets  himself  in  array 
against  it. 

80  in  Rom.  14.  17,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  described  as  righteous* 
nefls,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
(i),  that  peace  is  through  righteousness  only,  (2),  and  joy  is  the 
frnit  of  righteousness  and  peace;  (3),  that  a  righteousness  wMch 
brings  with  it  neither  peace  nor  joy  is  not  the  righteousness  oi  the 
kiTigdom  of  G<^ 

It 
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5^9.  (3.)  Lefisans  may  be  dtawn  from  itjorda  in  e0nneeiim 

ivith  the  context 

Thus  in  Matt.  27.  52,  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  tlie  sainti 
which  slept  arose,  but  (ver.  53)  it  was  after  the  resurrection  of  oitf 
liord;  he  therefore  was  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept^  and 
whatever  his  saints  received  they  owed  to  him. 

Contrast  i  Tim.  i.  15  with  ver.  4,  and  we  shall  gather  that  ths 
legends  of  the  Jews  and  the  stories  of  the  Qentiles  are  compared  to 
fables,  the  gospel  to  undoubted  truth. 

530.  (4.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  scope  either  of  the 
book  or  of  the  particulaor  passage. 

Compare,  for  example,  John  8.  51,  "If  a  man  keep  my  sayings 
he  shall  never  see  death,"  with  John  20.  31,  "These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  . . .  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name,"  and  it  follows  that  £uth  in  Christ  is  shown  by 
obedience  to  his  words;  that  faith  receives  not  only  bis  sacrifice, 
but  his  teaching;  that  whoever  hds  life  through  his  name  shall 
never  see  death.  Comparing  this  passage  with  the  immediate  object 
of  our  Lord  (which  was  to  prove  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit),  it  follows  that  a  doctrine  which  secures  eternal  life  is 
not  likely  to  be  false;  that  saving  truth  is  to  be  set  forth,  even 
before  those  who  calumniate  it;  and  that  though  Christ's  teaching 
is  foolishness  with  men,  it  must  be  received  and  obeyed. 

531.  (5.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  parallei  passages.  lu- 
Paraiiei  stead,  however  of  multiplying  examples,  let  us  take 
P»*««^*-  a  passage  and  apply  the  rules  now  given  to  illus- 
trate and  expoimd  it. 

531.  hi  2  Tim.  I.  8,  we  read,  "Be  not  thou  therefore 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  in© 

^  his  prisoner :  but  be  thott  partaker  of  the  affio- 

tions  of  the  gospel."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  having  been 
ascertained ;  take  first  the  words  : 

I.  The  gospel  is  called  a  testimony.  It  is  therefore  not  an  un- 
supported assertion. 

3.  Of  this  gospel  the  Christian  is  not  to  be  ashamed.  Boldness 
in  giving  witness  for  Christ  is  often  required,  especially  in  times  oi 
persecution. 

3.  This  boldness  is  not  unfoimded  presumption,  but  a  rational 
bAsuranee,  "Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed." 

4.  The  gosi^l  is  the  testimony  of  our  Lord)  its  end  is  "to  beat 
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witueBS  of  ChriBt,  who  is  ottr  Lord.**  Paul  and  Timothy  were  fellow* 
Kervantd  (Phil.  i.  i),  and  therefore  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Chrint  theii^  Lord^  whom  therefore  they  were  bound  to  obey. 

5.  Paul  was  Bis  prisoner;  men  had  confined  him>  but  he  was  not 
in  their  power,  nor  did  he  suffer  as  an  eyil  doer. 

Seeofidl^.  Take  oach  word  in  connection  with  the  other 
wbrdfl  of  the  dentenoe,  and  we  gather  such  inferences  as  these. 

!•  Not  to  partake  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  when  ealled  upon 
to  share  them  is  to  be  ashamed  of  the  tesiitnony  of  our  Lord. 

2.  He  who  is  ashamed  of  sufibring  ChristianB,  Who  sufiEbr  as 
Chnstilanfi,  is  ashamed  of  Christ  himself  » 

3.  Out  testimony  to  Christ  must  be  bome>  not  only  in  seaaoite  of 
prosperity,  but  in  seasons  of  affliction. 

4.  Even  in  his  bonds  Paul  preached  the  gospel. 

5.  Paul  bore  a  consistent  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  yet  he  re- 
quired  the  testimony  of  Timothy.  It  is  th^:efore  necessary  that 
the  testimony  of  God's  servants  should  be  multiplied. 

6.  A  timid  and  distrustful  heart  is  not  fit  to  bear  testimony  for 
Christ,  nor  to  endure  affliction  for  his  cause. 

Thirdly.  Take  the  words  in  connection  with  the  context. 
The  genei^al  object  of  the  i^ostle,  in  this  part  of  the  chapter 
is,  to  exhort  Timothy  to  undergo  aflliction  for  the  cause  ol 
Christy  and  he  enforces  this  exhortation  by  cogent  M-guments. 

Comparing  the  passage  with  the  fourth  verse,  we  conclude  that  the 
godly,  though  surrounded  by  calamity,  can  rejoice,  and  have  de- 
lightful commimion  with  one  another. 

With  the  third  verse,  that  those  who  are  about  to  suffer  for  the 
testimony  pf  Jesus  need  our  prayers  "  night  and  day." 

With  the  fifth  verse,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  pious  ancestry 
may  happily  increase  our  boldness  and  fidelity  in  seasons  of  per* 
secution. 

Witn  the  sixth  verse,  that  the  gift  which  a  minister  has  received 
from  God  is  to  be  stirred  up,  in  order  not  only  to  teach^  but  to 
suffer. 

With  the  seventh  verse,  that  the  gifts  of  power  and  of  lore  (to 
Christ  and  the  souls  of  men),  and  of  a  sound  mind,  in  the  discharge 
of  arduous  duties,  all  bind  the  Christian  to  fidelity  in  suffering. 

With  the  ninth  verse,  that  the  remembrance  of  our  salvation,  and 
of  the  grace  and  purpose  of  Gk>d  towards  us,  will  dispel  the  fear  of 
temporal  affliction. 

With  the  tenth  verse,  that  the  supexiority  of  the  gospel  dispensa* 
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tion,  and  the  oonfirmatioii  of  otur  iiuth  by  ihe  appearance  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  should  make  us  the  more  willing  to  suilbr : 
our  lofferings  are  not  for  a  cimningly-deyised  fable,  but  for  iha 
truth  of  God. 

Comparing  the  words  of  the  verse  with  the  words  of  the  preceding 
verses,  we  gather  other  lessons.  The  fear  of  persecution  is  one 
frequent  cause  of  apostasy.  Men  are  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
Christ,  because  not  willing  to  be  partakers  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
gospel.  A  sound  mind,  or  real  wisdom,  is  seen  in  willingness  to 
endure  affliction  rather  than  deny  Christ.  Mere  worldly  prudence 
is  tested  and  discovered  by  affliction.  The  spirit  of  fear  is  iigurious 
to  our  steadfSastness,  and  is  not  Qod's  gift.  True  power  is  seen  in 
endurance  and  fidelity.  Love  has  such  influence  over  the  soul  that, 
were  we  exposed  to  the  severest  calamities,  or  even  to  death,  it 
will  keep  us  immoved.  Apostasy  implies  feebleness,  coldness, 
folly;  for  steadfastness  is  the  firuit  of  power,  prudence,  and  love. 

Fourthly,  If  we  look  to  the  scope  of  tho  Epistle,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer,  we  learn  other  lessons  equally 
important.  The  general  scope  of  the  Epistle  is^  that  Paul, 
now  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  asks  Timothy  to  come  to  him, 
and  endeavours,  previously,  to  prepare  and  fortify  his  mind 
against  the  afflictions  which  at  that  period  threatened  the 
churches  at  Ephesus  and  in  Eome. 

Looking  at  Paul's  circumstances,  we  leam  that  one  who  is  im 
I»risoned  for  Christ  may  still,  by  letter,  incite  others  to  serve  him; 
and  that,  so  for  from  a  Christian  losing  his  consolation  through  im- 
prisonment, he  may  even  exhort  others  to  suffer,  and  to  gather 
encouragement  from  himself:  that  in  affliction  we  should  take 
special  care  lest  others  be  discouraged  by  our  sufferings :  that  we 
may  ask  others  to  share  our  sufferings  if  it  be  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel,  but  that  we  must  first  fortify  their  minds  for  what 
they  may  have  to  bear:  that  Christians  may  be  tempted  to  apostasy 
by  calamity,  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  kindly  warned  aud 
l)rayed  for  by  those  that  see  its  approach. 

In  lookmg  at  Timothy,  we  may  leam  that  a  Christian  should 
neither  accelerate  his  removal  from  one  sphere  of  duty  nor  defer 
going  to  another  through  fear  of  affliction:  that  he  ought  t« 
strengthen  his  own  mind  for  what  may  befall  him:  that  the  danget 
of  others  ought  not  to  intimidate  him,  but  to  render  him  at  onc« 
prudent,  and  willing  to  tmdergo  similar  sufferings:  that  even  in  the 
case  of  eminent  Christiaqp,  when  calling  them  to  the  service  of  God, 
it  may  be  important  to  remove  the  scruples  and  difficulties  the? 
tuay  feel  in  relation  to  the  cai\ 
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In  looking  generally  at  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  words  of  the  text,  we  may  learn  such  lessons  as  these. 
In  seasons  of  persecution,  the  spiritu^  boldness  of  love  and  of  a 
sound  mind  is  peculiarly  required.  In  such  seasons  the  servants  of 
God  may  justly  stir  up  each  other  to  promote  the  common  cause; 
to  preserve  each  other^s  fidelity  in  obedience  and  in  suffering.  Be- 
fore we  bid  another  to  engage  in  a  difficult  service,  we  must,  by 
prayer  and  exhortation,  seek  to  prepare  him  for  it.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  fifth  source  of  inferential  reading  is  the  comparison  of 
a  passage  with  other  passages  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  a  merely  verbal  parallelism  which  sug- 
gests the  lesson  but  the  parallelism  of  thought  and  truth. 

Let  us  take  phrase  by  phrase.  ''Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed." 
In  Bom.  I.  i6  and  Phil.  i.  20,  Paul  affirms  that  he  is  ''not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  it  is  the  same  boldness  he 
requires  in  Timothy.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  fidthful  teachers 
require  of  others  what  they  themselves  know  is  not  impossible; 
and  again,  he  who  best  inculcates  patience  manifests  it  by  otample 
before  he  enjoins  it  by  precept. 

"  Be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel." 
From  I  Thess.  3.  3-4,  we  learn  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  to 
Thessalonica  to  establish  and  comfort  the  church,  that  no  man 
might  be  moved  by  their  afflictions;  and  from  Bom.  8.  17  and  18, 
we  gather  that  participation  in  sufferings  is  essential  to  participa- 
tion in  glory.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Timothy  was  specially 
bound  to  observe  what  he  himself  taught;  and  that  the  prospect  of 
everlasting  blessedness  proportioned  to  our  holy  and  devoted  suf- 
feiing  may  well  repress  our  shame  of  present  affliction. 

By  comparing  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  with  other  passages 
lessons  equally  important  and  interesting  may  be  obtained.  See 
I  Cor.  4. 9:  2  Cor.  ix.  13-33,  where  affliction  is  said  by  the  apostle 
to  hi  the  seal  of  his  apostleship;  and  i  Pet.  4-  13  and  Col.  i.  24, 
Yihjire  Christians  are  exhorted  not  only  to  bear  afflictions,  but  to 
rejoice  in  them;  and  Bev.  12.  11,  where  the  end  of  affliction  is  sot 
forth  in  the  blessednete  of  those  who  are  now  before  the  throne. 
By  a  reference  to  i  Pet.  3.  13  and  4.  17,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  tmgodly  are  not  free  from  sufferings,  and  that  the  surest  way 
of  avoiding  afflictions,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  of  having  comfort 
in  it,  is  to  cherish  fidelity  as  Christians. 

533.  These  rules  are  of  extensive  use.    They  may  be  ap 
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^^^  plied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bible :  and  as  this 
^'**"  kind  of  study  is  highly  instructive  it  i«ay  be  well 
to  give  another  instance  or  two  of  the  f^ppliqation  of  them. 

We  take  a  passage  from  the  history  of  our  Lord.  Jn  John  ii.  15 
we  read,  ''I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there  to  tl;6 
fa^tent  yo  may  helieve;  fieyertheless  let  uq  go  nnto  him."  The 
meaning  of  the  words  we  suppose  to  have  heen  gathered  from  the 
general  usage  of  language  and  from  comparison  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  The  obvious  facts  of  the  passage  are  the  following. 
Christ  was  glad.  He  was  glad  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples:  he  was 
glad  that  he  was  not  there.  To  the  intent  that  they  might  believe. 
He  neyertbeless  loved  Lazarus,  and  determined  to  re^re  him«  and 
therefore  (said  he)  "  let  us  go  unto  him" 

I.  Christ  was  ^/oJ. 

Joy  may  be  at  times  becoming;  on  connecting  this  fact  with 
verMS  14,  35,  36,  we  infer  that  an  event,  in  itself  painful,  may  be  a 
source  of  joy  to  the  Christian;  or,  connecting  it  with  similar  fiu:t8 
in  Scripture,  it  may  be  gathered  that  our  Saviour's  joy  was  always 
found  in  what  contributed  to  the  good  of  his  disciples  or  to  the 
glory  of  His  Father. 

3.  He  was  glad /or  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

That  a  benevolent  mind  finds  happiness  in  the  improvement  of 
others  is  one  obvious  inference;  that  some  of  the  dealings  of  Christ 
were  prompted  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  disciples  is  another. 
Both  these  truths  are  in  the  sentence.  Looking  to  the  context,  we 
find  that  one  Christian  may  sometimes  suffer  for  the  good  of  others. 
Comparing  this  expression  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  gather 
a  conclusion  more  general  still.  All  that  Christ  did  or  suffered  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  his  church.  Did  he  empiy  himself  of  glory, 
and  eome  into  our  world  in  circumstances  of  the  deepest  humiliationf 
"For  our  sakes  he  became  po(»r."  Did  he  here  endure  sufferings 
more  diversified  and  intense  than  human  nature  had  ever  known? 
'*  He  bore  our  griefii  and  he  carried  our  sorrows."  Did  he  devote 
himself  to  our  interests  and  sanctify  himself  for  the  work  of 
mediation?  It  was  for  our  sakes  and  that  we  might  be  sanctified  by 
the  truth  (John  17.  19).  Did  a  voice  from  Heavmi  comfort  Him  i 
'•  This  voice  came,"  says  ha,  "  not  because  of  me,  but  for  yow 
safes''  (John  12.  30).  Did  he,  after  he  had  suffered,  leave  the 
world?  It  was  because  it  was  expedient  for  us.  Is  He  now  at  the 
right  haed  (^  the  Majesty  en  high?  It  is  that  if  any  man  sin  he 
may  have  "an  Advocate  with  the  £^ther.''  Ev«i  the  conduct  of 
his  providence  is  regulated  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  His 
church.    ''  He  rebuked  kings  for  their  sakes,"    He  spared  ancient 
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hrsusA,  though  guilty,  and  He  telk  them  that  they  were  spared  for 
the  sake  of  his  true  senrants  who  were  fiound  among  them,  Isa.  65 . 8. 
More  comprehensively  still,  he  assures  us  that  all  things  are  for  Qt^ 
sakes,  that  lile  is  ours  and  deatii,  and  things  present  and  things  to 
come,  fiom.  8.  ?8:  2  Cor.  4. 15. 

3.  He  was  glad  that  he  was  not  th&re,  •'.  e.,  to  heal  the  sipk. 

To  withhold  deliverance  may  be  a  blessing.  On  comparing  this 
verse  with  verses  31  and  32,  where  Martha  and  Mary  expressed 
their  surprise  that  Christ  was  not  there;  and  again,  with  verses  44» 
45,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  believed,  we  infer  that  Christ's 
purpose  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  means  which  ai*e  not  con- 
sistent with  the  expectations  of  his  disciples.  This  truth  is  taught 
in  a  limited  form  by  the  context.  Comparing  the  truth  thus  ascer- 
tained with  other  similar  histories,  we  gather  the  general  conclusion 
that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts.  Joseph,  for  instance,  was  sold  into  Egypt  in  the  anguish 
of  his  soul,  and  amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  father.  In  Egypt,  he 
endured  bitter  temptation  and  imprisonment,  yet  the  wholo  of  his 
affliction  seems  now  to  have  been  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  and  was 
certainly  the  means  of  preserving  his  family  alive.  It  proved  ad- 
vantageous, moreover,  to  his  own  honour;  and  the  history  of  his 
trial  suggests  many  a  lesson  for  the  improvement  of  young  men  in 
every  age. 

The  sufferings  of  Job  must  at  first  have  seemed  mysterious.  At 
the  close  of  his  history,  however,  all  is  explained;  for  Qod  blessed 
his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning,  gave  him  honour  in  propor- 
tion to  his  previous  afflictions,  and  has  handed  down  his  history  as 
ji  permanent  lesson  of  patience  and  faith. 

The  three  Hebrew  youths  in  Babylon  were  found  faithful  among 
the  Bedthless,  and  for  their  conscientious  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Was  God  there,  and  did 
he  interpose  on  their  behalf  ?  Not  in  the  way  we  might  have  hoped; 
but  in  his  own.  He  made  their  sufferings  the  means  of  giving  to 
his  church  a  new  promise  of  the  Messiah  (for  a  fourth  was  seen 
walking  with  them);  and  they  themselves  were  uninjured,  so  that 
even  the  smell  of  fire  was  not  i^on  them.  In  the  end  too,  not  at 
the  beginning,  a  heathen  king  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
no  god  was  able  to  deliver  like  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  Divine  purpose  was  accomplished  by  a  process 
very  diflferent  from  the  expectation  of  the  sufferers.  The  folly  of 
judging  the  dispensations  of  God  during  their  operation,  and  tho 
wisdom  of  waiting  till  the  day  when  all  shall  be  made  plain,  is 
equally  a  lesson  of  this  part  of  the  verse,  and  might  be  illustrated 
IsL  the  same  way. 
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4«  All  tbii  was  done  to  the  intent  that  the  dlBciples  might  believe^ 

Christ,  therefore,  is  anxious  in  his  dealings  to  increase  our  faith. 
His  disciples  were  not  credulous,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  ths 
contrary.  Their  faith  was  not  inclination,  but  conviction,  and  the 
result  of  evidence.  That  they  believed  the  things  they  Ascribe, 
ought  therefore  to  add  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony.  Com- 
paring this  clause  with  ver.  45,  where  it  is  said  that,  as  ^e  result 
of  the  miracle,  many  of  the  Jews  believed,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  same  exhibition  of  Pivine  power  which  is  adapted  to  increaso 
a  believer's  faith  is  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  the  imdedded. 
Comparing  it  with  John  20.  3 1,  we  gather  that  the  miracles  of  the 
gospel  should  have  the  same  influence  upon  us  as  they  had  upon 
those  that  witnessed  them;  the  record  of  them  by  credible  wit- 
nesses making  them  standing  miracles.  Comparing  it  with  passages 
in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  disciples  had  believed,  we  gather 
that  fedth  admits  of  increase;  and  comparing  it  with  Romans  5.  i, 
where  Christians  are  said  to  be  ''justified  by  faith:"  and  with  Acta 
26.  18,  where  they  are  said  to  be  ''sanctified  by  faith;*'  and  with 
Gal.  2.  20:  2  Cor.  i.  24,  where  faith  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of 
their  life  and  steadfieustness,  we  gather  that  this  increase  of  £uth  is 
thus  precious  in  the  esteem  of  our  Lord,  because  it  biings  with  it 
to  the  Christian  an  increase  both  of  usefulness  and  of  peace. 

5.  Christ  had  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  unto  him. 

His  case  might  seem  desperate,  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
3f  Divine  power.  Christ  often  does  above  what  we  think.  The 
axtremity  of  the  sufferer  was  the  opportimity  of  the  Redeemer. 

Comparing  this  verse  with  the  following,  it  is  plain  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  are  often  misunderstood,  and  misunderstood 
through  imbelief. 

Comparing  this  clause  with  ver.  8,  we  learn  that  Christ  is  ready 
to  expose  himself  to  personal  peril  in  order  to  comfort  or  relieve 
his  disciples. 

Comparing  it  with  ver.  42-44,  we  gather  that  when  the  purpose 
of  a£Qdction  is  answered  the  afiOiction  itself  is  removed.  From  the 
whole  verse  we  gather  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  afiOictions  oi 
others,  and  that  if  we  disregard  his  voice  we  are  the  more  likely  to 
be  chastised  ourselves. 

534.  Sometimes  the  student  of  Scripture  is  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  it  teaches  on  some  one  question.  In  which 
case  ho  uses  each  passage  with  a  special  reference  not  to  all  it 
contains,  but  to  the  truth  which  he  is  investigating :  an  ex- 
ercise which  combines  the  systematic  with  the  inferential 
itudy  of  the  Bible. 
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If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  fiill  ^iew  of  what  is  taught  in 
Scripture  on  affliction,  he  examines  a  few  passages,  and  soon  finds 
that  they  begin  to  arrange  themselyes  in  his  mind.  Some  treat  of 
affliction  generally,  some  of  the  afflictions  of  Christians,  and  some  of 
the  afflictions  of  the  impenitent;  while  throughout  he  finds  truths 
and  duties  most  instructively  blended.  In  the  end  he  ascertainfl 
such  results  as  these:— 

Affliction: — ^Men  bom  to  it,  Job  5.  6,  7.  Is  the  consequence 
and  a  piuushment  of  sin,  Qen.  3.  16-19  •  I^oy.  i.  31  :  2  Sam.  12. 
14 :  Ps.  89.  30-32  :  Is.  57.  17 :  Jer.  2.  14-17.  For  which,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  atone.  Is.  5.  25  :  Lev.  26.  14-39 »  l^sjoa,  3.  1-22 : 
Dan.  9.  16-19.  Is  appointed  by  Gk>d,  who  regulates  the  measure 
and  continuance  of  it,  Ps.  66.  11 :  Job.  i.  31 :  Lam.  3. 33  :  2  Kings  14. 
36,  27:  Is.  9.  i:  Jer.  46.  28:  Gen.  15.  13,  14:  Jer.  29.  10.  Is  often 
deep  and  severe,  Ps.  18.  4,  5 :  i  Pet.  4.  12.  But  tempered  with 
mercy  and  less  than  we  deserve,  Ps.  78.  38,  39:  Is.  30.  20:  Ezra 

9.  13. 

Afeuction  is  often  blessed  to  the  Christian — showing  him  his 
errors,  Nimib.  21.  6,  7:  Luke  15,  16,  17.  Bringing  him  back  to 
Gk)d  and  keeping  him  there,  Ps.  78.  34:  Hos.  2.  6,  7:  Is.  10.  20: 
Ezek.  14.  10,  II.  Humbling  him,  tryirjg  and  perfecting  his  pa- 
tience, fiedth,  and  obedience,  Rom.  5.  3 :  i  Pet.  i.  7:  Jud.  3.  4: 
Heb.  !!•  17.  Testing  and  exhibiting  his  sincerity.  Job  23.  10 : 
Prov.  17.  3.  Pitting  him  for  greater  usefulness  :  explaining  -the 
Bible:  purifying  the  heart,  Mai.  3.  23.  Tending  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel.  Acts  8.  3,  4:  2  Tim.  4.  17.  Illustrating  the  power 
and  love  of  God,  2  Cor.  4.  7-1 1 :  John  9.  1-3 :  11.  4-  Ending,  when 
rightly  endured,  in  the  greater  blessedness,  i  Pet.  4.  13,  14,  etc. 

Its  influence  is  exemplified  in  Joseph's  brethren.  Gen.  42.  21:  in 
Israel,  Deut.  8.  3.  5:  David,  2  Sam.  16.  13:  Josiah,  3  Kings  22.  19: 
Hezekiah,  3  Chron.  32.  35,  36:  Manaaseh,  3  Chron.  33.  I3. 

In  the  case  of  the  impenitent,  affliction  is  multiplied  and  often 
sudden,  Ps.  33.  10 :  16.  4:  Prov.  6.  15  :  Is.  30.  13.  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  impenitence,  Zech,  7.  11,  13:  Prov.  i.  34-33.  ^  of  itself 
ine£Rdctual  for  conversion,  often  hardens  the  heart,  or  produces 
slavish  fear,  Is.  i.  5  :  Jer.  3.  30:  Neh.  9.  37-39:  Jer.  49.  5.  Is  no 
cause  of  fear  to  the  righteous,  Ps.  90.  i,  5.  Is  a  warning  to  others, 
I  Cor.  10.  5-11:  3  Pet.  3.  6.  God  will  be  glorified  in  it,  Eze.  38. 
33,  33. 

Its  influence  exemplified  in  Pharaoh,  Ex.  8.  8-15  :  Ahaziah, 
3  Kings  I.  1-4 :  Gehazi,  3  Kings  5.  37  :  Jehoram,  3  Chron.  3i. 
13-19  :  Athalif^,  3  Chron.  33.  10 :  TJzziah,  3  Chron.  36.  19,  3i  * 
Ahaz,  3  Chron.  38.  5-8,  33. 

The  AFFiJCTED  Cbbistian  should  exercise  resignation  and  pu* 
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tieDM^  Flk  39.  9:  James  j,  41  t  Pei.  %,  ae.  Aekoewledge  ibe  Jesi' 
new  of  biB  cha8tiiBeinf>ntBj  ICo.  7.  9.  Avoid  sm,  John  5.  X4«  ^^uM 
in  God,  Fku  71.  3o  t  FIb.  s6.  ii.  Vwvm  haa,  Fto.  35. 18  t  Vb.  56. 
8-13.  Take  encouragemeni  from  past  memfii^  Flik  ip.  4,  5 :  3  Cor.  i. 
lo.  BenMmber  tbat  God  has  promiaed  thai  ia  time  of  tvMil^  He 
will  he  with  him ;  will  support^  eomfort,  and  finall/  driver  him, 
Ib.  43.  3:  Pb.  27.  5,  6:  2  Cor.  7.  6.  Pa.  107.  13. 

The  AirucTED  Chbistian  should  he  visited,  pitifd,  pirotected, 
eomforted,  and  reHoTed,  James  i.  37  :  Joh  6.  14;  Ps»  82.  3  : 
I  Theas.  4.  18:  j  Tim.  5.  10. 

The  chmacter  of  the  afflicted  Christian  is  illustrated  in  Josaph* 
Gen.  39.  20-23:  Moses,  Deut.  9.  18,  19:  Joh  i.  22:  Eli,  i  Sam,  3. 
18:  Ezra.,  Ezr.  9.  5  :  Kehemiah,  Keh.  i.  11  Daniel,  Dan.  9.  3-19  : 
Paul,  Acts  20.  22-34 :  3  Cor.  13,  7-9  :  Apostles,  i  Cor.  4.  9-13  : 
3  Cor.  6.  4-10. 

535.  Sometimes,  again  the  student  of  Scripture  is  desirous 
of  investigating  the  history  of  Scripture  practically  with  re- 
ference to  some  particular  £EU)t ;  or  parables  with  reference  to 
their  scope ;  and  then  the  question  is  what  is  taught  on  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  each  phrase  or  yerse. 

The  parable,  for  example,  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  he  variously 
regarded  ;  either  with  Neander,  as  an  exhibition  of  Pharisaism  and 
its  opposite,  or  with  Lisco,  as  an  exhibition  of  true  penitencei,  and 
of  the  treatment  it  receives  from  Gbd  and  man.  Taking  the  second 
view,  we  have  the  following  connection  of  thoughts  : — 

i.  We  have  the  necessity  of  repentance,  grounded  (Luke  15. 
11-32)— 

I.  In  the  state  of  preceding  sinfulness: — 
(a.)  Its  origin,  ver.  12.    Self-sufficient  waywardn&is:  give 

me,  £Etther. 
(6.)  Its  nature,  ver.  13.    And  not  long  after, 
(c.)  Its  mamfestation,  ver.  13.  And  there  wasted, 
3.  In  the  misery  consequent  upon  sin: — 
(a.)  The  man  has  still  a  desire  after  blessedness,  ver.  14. 
(6.)  And  feels  his  misery,  ver.  14.  Began  to  be  in  want. 
(0.)  And  seeks  in  vain  for  relief,  ver.  15.  Went  aQd  joined 

himself. 
(d^  And  sinks  the  longer  the  deeper,  ver.  15.  Sent  to  feed 

swine, 
(tf.)  Without  findiog  the  longed-for  satisfaction,  ver.  i€, 
ii.  The  nature  of  repentance  is  described  :— 

I.  The  sinner  comes  to  a  right  understanding,  ver.  17, 
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7 .  PerceireB  the  greatness  of  his  misery,  vec.  1 7.  How  mnny,  etc 

3.  Foirms  a  good  resolution,  yer.  18.  I  will  arife* 

4.  RecogniBos  his  guilt,  yer.  18.  Fatheir,  I  haye  sinned. 

5.  Humbles  himself,  yer.  19, 

6.  By  £uth  actually  returns,  yer.  20.  He  arose  and  came  to  his 

father, 
lii  The  results  of  repentance,  yer.  30-30. 

I.  In  reference  to  a  compassionate  God,  yer.  20-34. 
(a.)  God  descries  the  repentant  feeling;  yer.  30.  When  yet  a 

great  wayj 
(5.)  Giuciously  receiyes  the  sinner,  yer.  3o.  Had  compassion, 
(c.)  Facilitates  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  yer.  21. 
(<!.}  Heaps  upon  him  marks  of  loye,  and  goodness,  yer.  22, 

33. 
(^.)  And  calls  for  a  general  expression  of  joy,  yer.  24. 
3.  In  reference  to  the  self-righteous,  yer.  25-32. 
(a.)  Their  cold-hearted  envy  is  excited,  yer.  28.  IIo  was 

angry. 
(6.)  They  accuse  God  of  imrighteousness,  yer.  29,  30. 
(c.)  They  oyerlook  God's  gracious  goodness  to  themselyes, 

y.  31. 
(cf.)  And  yiolate  the  obligations  of  mutual  loye,  yer.  32. 
So,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  we  haye  worldly 
unbelief,  Luke  16.  19-31 — 
i.  In  its  manifestations — 

I.  Insatiable  thirst  for  enjoyment,  yer.  19.    Clothes  in  purple, 
liyes  sumptuously, 
(a.)  It  seeks  all  sorts  of  enjoyment. 
(6).  It  seeks  in  these  all  its  satisfiEiction — ovety  day. 
(0.)  It  regards  the  temporal  as  its  only  good. 
3.  Cold-hearted  uncharitableness,  yer.  20,  31. 
(a.)  It  despises  the  poor  as  worthless,  yer.  20. 
(6.)  It  hardens  itself  against  the  rights  of  misery,  yer.  3o, 
(0.)  It  giyes  no  relief,  yer.  3i. 
il.   In  its  final  condition: — 

r.  It  is  fearfully  undeceiyed,  yer.  33,  33. 
(a.)  In  regard  to  the  yalue  of  its  enjoyments,  yer.  33. 
(6.)  In  regard  to  the  yalue  of  salvation  now  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended, 
(a.)  In  regard  to  the  relation  between  Lazarus  and  God,  in 
Abraham's  bosom. 
3.  Its  sinful  misapprehensions  remain,  yer.  24. 

/I.)  /Vs  to  trust  in  descent  from  Abraham.  Fatlier  Abraham 
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(6.)  Ab  to  imaginarjr  hopes  of  flalvaiion.    Have  mcrcf . 
(c.)  Ab  to  its  unholy  preference  for  personal  comfort.    Pip 
the  tip;  and  cool  my  tongue. 
|.  It  IS  self-oondemned  by  an  evil  conscience^  yer.  25-31. 
(a.)  Ab  dealt  with  justly,  ver,  25. 
(fr.)  Ab  incapable,  from  its  state  of  mind,  of  dclivcranc9| 

ver.  26. 
(c.)  As  being  without  excuse. 

Because  no  want  of  means  of  gra^,  ver.  27-29. 
Because  these  means  sufficient  for  salvation,  ver.  30,  3 1.* 

J36.  The  results  in  these  examples  (which  might  be  greatly 
extended)  are  reached  in  an  order  different  from  the  one  in 
which  they  are  now  given.  Here  we  have  first  the  result 
and  then  the  proof  passage ;  but  in  investigating  a  subject 
we  turn  first  from  passage  to  passage,  and  then  state  their 
import  in  the  form  of  a  general  lesson.  The  text  and  the 
lesson  is  the  order  of  inquiry ;  the  lesson  and  the  proof  is 
the  order  of  instruction. 

The  exercise  of  following  out  truth  in  this  way  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  in  which  a  Christian  can  engage. 

537.  For  the  further  study  of  this  part  of  the  subject  see 
any  common-place  book  of  the  Bible — especially  **  Talbot's 
Bible/'  and  the  common-place  books  of  Strutt  and  Locke. 
"  Scripture  Texts  arranged,'*  is  a  very  useful  manual  of  sub- 
jects classified  imder  their  respective  heads  and  illustrated 
by  Scriptxu'e  examples. 

On  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  inferential  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, see  Kambach's  "  Institutiones  Hermeneuticse,"  lib.  iv.,  c.  3 ; 
Francke's  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures;"  Claude's 
"Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon;"  and  especially,  for 
iUustrationB,  the  "Commentary"  of  Matth.  Henry,  one  of  the 
rlcliost  storehouses  of  evangelical  truth.  Felicitous  examples 
ibound,  also,  in  the  writings  of  Rev.  R.  Cecil  and  Rev.  W,  Jay. 

"  See  Lisoo  on  the  Farablcs. 
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PART  n. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible. 

Introductory/, 

**  Though  many  other  books  are  comparable  to  cloth,  in  which,  by  a  lanall  pat- 
tern, we  may  safely  Judge  of  the  whole  piece,  yet  the  Bible  is  like  a  fair  suit  oi 
arias,  of  which,  thon^  a  shred  mi^  assure  you  of  the  fineness  of  the  colours  and 
ridiness  of  the  stuff,  yet  the  hangings  never  appear  to  their  true  advantage  but 
when  th«y  are  displayed  to  their  nill  dimensions  and  are  seen  together."— Boxlb 
On  the  Style  of  Scripturt, 

I.  We  now  come  to  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
g„,^j^t3  Akeady  we  have  considered — 
«Jj<^o»-  The  general  divisions  of  Scripture:  the  two 
Testaments :  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy 
writings  of  the  Old :  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Acts,  and  the 
Bevelation  of  the  New :  chapters,  verses,  and  other  sections : 

The  claims  of  Scripture  as  genuine,  as  authentic,  and  as 
inspired,  with  the  evidences  of  its  claims  (Chaps,  i.  ii.) : 

The  peculiarities  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation  reconciling  both,  securing 
at  once  peace  and  holiness :  a  revelation  gradually  communi- 
cated, everywhere  consistent;  taught,  however,  without  a 
formally-announced  system,  though  all  centring  in  the  cross 
(Chap.  iii.  1-5) : 

The  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  use  of  external 
helps ;  the  spirit^  above  all,  in  which  inquiries  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  should  be  conducted  (iv.  especially  §  2)  ; 

The  systematic  study  of  Scripture ;  the  best  methods  of 
applying  it  to  practical  life,  and  the  difficulties  of  varioift 
kinds  connected  with  all  these  questions  (v.  vi.  viL). 

Having  thus  viewed  sacred  Scripture  as  a  whole,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  particular  portions  and  to  apply  more 
minutely  the  rules  and  principles  already  discussed. 

TTie  two  Farts  of  the  Bible. 
a.  The  Bible  is  composed  of  twp  i>arts :   the  Old  Testa- 
The  two        ment  and  the  New.    The  second  containing  a  full 
nartsof  the    revelation  of  tne  Divine  will,  and  a  plan  of  salva- 
tion addressed  to  aD.    The  first  containing  not  all 
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probably  that  God  revealed  in  early  times  to  our  racet, 
bat  as  much  as  he  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  preserve.  Every 
part  of  what  is  thus  revealed  being  **  profitable  for  instruc- 
tion, for  reproof  for  rectification,  and  for  establishment  in 
righteousness." 

3.  The  use  of  the  first  Testament  is  highly  important :  and 
Use  of  Oie  ck  simple  stat^nent  of  the  use  will  show  the  con- 
*"'•  nection  of  the  two. 

1.  Though  most  of  it  was  addre^d  to  one  nation^  yet  it  enjoins 
much  on  mctn  at  man,  and  contaliis  principles  of  morality  which  aro 
universal  and  eternal.  The  precepts  which  were  given  to  Adyn, 
tiie  decalogue,  and  the  appei^  of  the  whole  book  illustrate  and 
enforce  moral  truth. 

2.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of 
Qod's  government.  In  that  government  he  illustrates  his  own 
character  and  ours;  and  whatever  advantage  an  ini^ired  record  of 
this  kind  can  give,  we  derive  from  this  part  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

3.  Further,  iAia  hopelessness  of  salvation  by  law  is  clearly  taught 
in  this  earlier  dispensation.  The  patriarchal  £uth,  with  its  imme- 
diate or  traditional  oommimicatioQs  ended  in  a  corruption,  which 
not  even  the  Deluge  could  check.  Solemu  legal  institute^  with 
rites  and  sanctions  most  instructivp  and  awful,  failed  to  preserve 
the  people  &om  idolatry,  though  the  Qreat  Legislator  himself  re- 
peatedly interposed;  and  when,  after  the  captivity,  idolatry  ceased, 
formalism  and  infidelity  extended  oa  every  side,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed (Part  ii.,  Chap,  iv.)  In  the  meantime,  the  power  of  natural 
religion  was  tried  among  the  heathen:  and  the  result  of  the  whole, 
the  result  of  an  experiment  carried  on  \mder  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, amidst  different  degrees  of  civilization,  with  traditional  know- 
ledge and  immediate  light,  is  a  demonstration,  that  in  our  fallen  state, 
reformation  by  law  is  hopeless,  and  that  imless  some  other  plan  be 

'  introduced,  our  race  must  perish.  The  Old  Testament  was  given, 
therefore,  in  part  to  show  us  our  sins,  and  to  shut  us  up  unto  the 
faith  (Gal.  3.  23). 

4.  To  this  new  faith  it  is  also  an  introduction,  teaching  to  the 
spiritual  and  humble  under  the  finrt  diiqtensation,  more  or  less  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  revealed  under  the  second.  Hence  its 
types,  prophecies,  sacrifices;  hence  assurances  of  pardon  to  the 
penitent,  and  the  revelation  of  a  God  ready  to  forgive,  though  the 
yroeuring  eaxme  of  pardop,  j&e  provision  that  was  to  reconoile  justice 
and  morcy  is  not  fvdly  state4>  nor  was  it  fully  understood  till  the 
remedial  work  of  Christ  was  accomplished. 

Other  purposes  also  were  no  doubt  answered  by  this  first  dispep* 
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Bation.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod,  which  might  ofcl-erwise  have 
dioda'wiy,  was  preserved;  and  the  effect  of  true  religion,  even  in'ita 
less  per^  forms  was  illustrated;  but  the  foregoing  are  probably 
the  chief. 

The  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  these  pui?poses  oi 
The  New  the  Old  is  plain.  The  second,  or  new  covenant,  is 
^5^^f <,f  a  double  completion  of  the  first.  As  the  first  was 
the  Old.  a  covenant  of  types  and  predictions,  the  second 
fulfils  it ;  putting  the  fact  in  the  place  of  the  prophecy,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  shadow,  the  substance.  As  under  the 
^t,  moreover,  the  revelation  of  God  and  of  duty  was  im- 
perfect, and  holiness  wfts  made,  op  became,  ceremonial,  na- 
tional,  and  contracted,  the  second  filled  up  the  system  at 
truth  and  of  precept  which  was  thus  but  partially  disclosed, 
developing  and  explaining  it  with  more  of  spiritual  applica- 
tion, and  securing  for  it  in  a  richer  degree  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit.  In  a  double  sense,  then,  the  gospel  is  the  com- 
pletion {irXiiputtTig)  of  the  law. 

4.  Regarding  the  whole  Bible  in  its  connections,  we  are 
Summaiyof  prepared  to  trace  the  continual  development  of 
the  whole.      Divine  truth  in  its  different  parts. 

In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  in  Job,  we  have  the 
outlines  of  the  patriarchal  religion;  in  the  later  chapters  of  Genesis, 
the  history  of  the  transition  from  it,  to  the  temporary  and  typical 
dispensation  of  the  law.  In  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
we  have  the  moral  law,  illustrative  at  once  of  God's  character,  and 
of  human  duty;  the  ceremonial,  with  its  foreshadowings  of  the  great 
atonement;  and  the  civil,  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  the  other 
two.  In  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  under  Joshua,  whethct  con- 
sidered in  itself,  or  as  an  emblem  of  the  future;  in  the  apostasy  of 
the  Jews,  their  punishment  and  deliverance  under  the  JuncES;  in 
the  establishment  of  the  prophetic  and  Mngly  offices  of  later 
books,  in  addition  to  the  priestly;  and  in  the  unchanging  yet  diver- 
sified tenor  of  God's  providence  to  his  separated  people,  we  have 
our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  character  and  purpose  varied  and  aug- 
mented. In  the  Psalms,  we  have  the  utterances  of  devout  hearts, 
and  much  that  is  predictive  of  Him  in  whom  all  devout  hearts  trust. 
In  the  woBDS  of  Solomon,  we  learn  both  the  wisdom  and  the  vanity 
•f  the  world,  and  are  led  forward  to  that  world  where  thwe  is  neither 
vanity  n(M^  vexation,  and  are  at  the  same  time  conducted  beyond  the 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  to  Him  who  is  the  eternal  wisdom, 
la  his  nuptial  sono,  we  see  God  in  a  new  relation  to  his  church,  no 
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longer  lier  Lord  (Baali),  but  her  husband  (Lshi).  In  Isjiiah,  wo 
hare  Messiah,  as  prophet,  sacrifice  and  king,  gathering  from  scenes  o/ 
the  captivity  descriptions  of  a  double  deliverancer.  In  Jeremiah 
the  same  scenes  are  rerealed,  though  dimly,  and  as  in  a  cloudy  and 
dariL  day.  In  Ezekiel,  the  shadowy  priesthood  of  the  Jews  is 
enlarged  into  a  more  glorious  and  spiritual  worship:  and  in  Daniel 
we  see  the  termination  of  all  kingly  power  in  the  neyer  ending 
empire  of  the  Messiah.  The  minor  prophets  present  the  same  views 
of  the  Divine  government,  either  in  Providence  or  in  grace,  and 
Malachi  closes  the  old  revelation  with  predictions  of  the  coming 
appearance  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  after  a  silence  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  for  400  years,  connects  the  ancient  Scriptures  with  the  more 
recent,  and  completes  prophecy  by  pointing  out  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  Luke  reveals  Him  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Qentiles; 
Mark,  as  the  mighty  God;  John  as  the  everlasting  Father,  and  as 
the  Prince  of  peace.  The  Acts  continue  the  illustration  of  the  ful- 
filment of  ancient  predictions,  and  connect  the  &cts  of  the  gospel 
history  with  the  Epistles.  Each  Epistle,  while  giving  most  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  embodies  distinctly  some  particular  truth. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  exhibit  the  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  set  forth  the 
antecedents  and  result  of  the  second  coming.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  explain  Christian  unity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection. The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  gives  to  those  whom  Paul 
had  not  then  visited,  a  full  view  of  the  gospel  without  reference  to 
any  previous  communication,  enlai^ging  most  on  the  great  truth  of 
"justification  by  faith."  The  simplicity  of  that  faith,  and  its  in- 
dependence of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  the  legality  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  is  maintained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiams.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  the  connection  between  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  law;  James  and  John  (i  Ep.),  the  connection  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  practical  holiness;  while  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  shows  that  language  is  unequal  to  express  the  fulneu 
which  is  communicated  in  all  abounding  grace,  from  the  Head  to  the 
body.  Other  Epistles  treat  of  specific  duties  or  truths,  and  the 
system  of  revelation  is  completed  by  the  Apocalypse,  which  unites 
and  closes  the  prophecies  that  go  before,  and  Introduces  the  church 
after  all  her  trials  and  changes,  first  into  millennial  rest  on  earth, 
and  then  Into  never  ending  blessedness  in  Heaven.* 

The  volume  that  speaks  of  these  topics  may  be  desoribed 
Roaiiy  one  AS  consisting  of  ttoo  parts ;  but  they  form  really 
^)vic.  ffj^  IqqJq  .  1^^  ^^Q  truths  it  reveals  are  ever  the 

•  Soft  Douglas  on  the  "  Truths  of  Religion." 
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Hame,  dinilj  seen  or  fully  disclosed,  according  to  tlieir  positiou 
in  relation  to  the  cross. 

g.  It  becomes  us,  then,  duly  to  appreciate  both  Testaments 
Importance  Study  the  Old  to  see  what  God  has  done,  and 
jj^nfe-  what  therefore  he  is.  See  in  it  a  solemn  protest 
Old  i^ta-  ^  against  idolatry ;  a  proof  that  none  can  be  justified 
'°®°*'  by  the  deeds  of  the  law;  a  gradual  disclosure  of 

the  Divine  will  and  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Prize  it  for 
these  reasons,  but  remember  also  that,  as  contrasted  with 
the  New,  inspired  writers  speak  of  it  in  depreciating  terms. 
They  caU  it  "darkness,"  "flesh,"  "letter,"  "bondage,"  "the 
elements  of  the  world"  (Gal.  4.  3),  while  the  gospel  is 
"light,"  "spirit,"  "Hberty,"  "a  heavenly  kingdom."  Im- 
portant principles  of  interpretation  are  thus  suggested,  nor 
less  the  peculiar  obUgations  of  our  position.  It  is  now 
doubly  binding  upon  us  to  be  complete  in  all  His  will.  Our 
dispensation  is  light,  let  us  be  wise :  it  is  spirit,  let  us  bo 
holy :  it  is  power,  let  us  be  strong. 

6.  The  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
Old  Testa,  arranged  on  different  principles.  Sometimes  they 
S*i(te<L**^  are  classed  according  to  their  contents  :  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  historical  books,  the  poetical  books, 
and  the  prophets.  This  division  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
though  several  of  the  books  belong  to  two  or  more  classes, 
and  the  division  has  not  been  uniformly  observed.  Some- 
times they  are  classed  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  as  much  01 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  eUcited  by  the  chronological 
study  of  the  different  books,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  this 
order,  not  overlooking,  however,  the  difference  of  object  and 
of  contents  on  which  the  other  division  rests. 

The  importance  of  specific  introductions  to  each  of  the 
imporunoe  books  of  the  Bible  must  not  be  disregarded.  Such 
ofy)edficin.  introductions  will  often  prove,  as  Bishop  Percy 
has  observed,  "the  best  of  commentaries,  and  fre- 
quently supersede  the  want  of  any.  Like  an  intelligent 
guide,  they  direct  the  reader  right  at  his  first  setting  out, 
and  thereby  save  him  the  trouble  of  much  after  inquiry ;  or, 
like  a  map  of  the  coimtry  through  which  he  is  to  travel,  they 
give  him  a  general  view  of  his  journey,  and  prevent  his  bcir.g 
afterwards  bewildered  and  lost." 

Wo  begin  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Tq8  Pjbntatbuoh  ahd  she  Book  of  Joa 

Soo.  I.  Genuineneis  and  Authmttcity  of  the  Fentateitdi, 

7.  All  complete  copies  of  Holy  Scripture  begin  with  ihc 

Pentateuch.  It  was  called  by  the  Jews  "the  law,*^ 
or,  more  fiilly,  "the  five-^ths  pf  the  law;"  or 
/umply,  the  fifths ;  a  single  boolc  being  called  "  a  fifth."'  The 
several  books  take  their  names  in  Hebrew  from  the  first 
word  or  words.  The  English  names  are  taken  from  the 
Greek  version,  and  indicate  in  part  the  sul^ects  of  which 
they  treat.  Pentateuch  means,  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  "tho 
five  volumes ;"  a  name  first  used,  as  was  probably  the  divi- 
sion into  five  books,  by  Alexandrian  critics.^ 

8.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
Genuineness  testimony  of  all  tradition,  both  Jewish  and  heathen ; 
proved  from  and  this  testimony  is  sustained  by  the  record  it- 
Scripture  and  ^^j^  «  rphe  book  is  quoted,  moreover,  by  nearly  aU 
the  sacred  writers  as  his  work,**  and  is  appealed  to  as  genuine 
and  authentic  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles."  The  Old 
Testament  quotations  begin  with  Joshua,  B.  c.  145 1,  snd  ex- 
tend over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  b.  c.  430.  Indeed,  the 
coincidences  between  the  Pentateuch  ai^d  the  later  books  are 
so  numerous  and  exact,  that  the  sense  of  the  law  might  have 
been  gathered,  if  the  law  itself  had  perished,  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bible ;  every  allusion  in  the  later  bpoks  having  also  its 
corresponding  passage  in  thp  Pentateuch.' 

"  0m  ^^CMn  riB^Pd  ^r\,  and  pK^^R. 

*  Havemick.    t€vxos  ordinarily  means  an  implement. 

"  Deut.  31.  9,  24,  26:  Exod.  17.  14:  24.  4-7:  34.  27,  28:  Ifumb. 
33.  2:  Deut.  28.  58-61. 

«*Josh.  I.  7,  8:  23.  6:  Comp.  24.  26;  8.32,  34:  i  Kings  2,  3: 
2  Kings  22.  8:  2  Chron.  34.  14. 

•  IMatt.  15.  4:  5.  17,  18,  etc. 

'  2  Kings  14.  6,  and  Deut.  24.  16.  2  Kings  23.  2-25,  and  Lev.  26 
|<4$:  Deut.  27.  II  to  28.  68.  Eora  3.  2-6,  snd  Lev.  chaps.  6.  7. 
Neh.  I.  J,  8:  and  Lev.  26:  Deut.  4*  s6,  27.  Isa.  i,  9,  and  Qm 
19.  24.  Isa.  12,  and  Exod.  15. 2.  MicaU  6. 5,  and  Numb.  22.  5,  et«, 
Amofl  2.  %  and  Numb.  21.  21-24.    Amos  4. 11,  and  Gen.  19, 14$  3$^ 
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The  testimony  of  profane  history  is,  of  course,  much  later 
Fromprofime  than  Scripture,  Mahomet  (a.  p.  569)  maintained 
bistoiy.  that  Moses  was  inspired,  and  the  Jewish  law  . 
divine.  Julian,  the  ^lostate  (331),  acknowledged  that  per- 
sons instructed  of  Qpd  once  lived  amongst  the  Israelites,  and 
maintained  both  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of 
these  books.  Porphyry  (333)  admits  their  genuineness,  and 
contends  for  the  truth  of  Sanconiathon*s  accounts,  from 
their  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  an  eminent  orator,  and  Strabo,  both  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus,  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  j  as 
do  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Longinus  (a.  d.  373). 

Internal  evidence  corroborates  this  view.  (i).  The  books 
Internal  WBTB  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew,  speaking  the 
evidence  of  language  and  cherishing  the  sentiments  of  his 
gen  cjiess.  ^j^^j^^^  ^2),  They  were  written  by  a  Hebrew 
acquainted  with  Egypt  and  Arabia,  their  customs  and  learn- 
ing,' But  Egyptian  learning  was  carefully  concealed  fi'om 
foreigners  (Her.  ii.  c.  3,  100,  loi,  164,  168).  The  priests 
alone,  and  the  royal  family,  who  were  reckoned  as  priests, 
had  access  to  it.  To  this  class,  therefore,  the  writer  must 
have  belonged.  (3).  There  is,  moreovei*,  an  exact  correspond- 
ence between  the  narrative  and  the  institutions,  showing 
that  both  had  one  author.  The  laws  are  not  given  in  the 
form  of  statutes,  but  are  mixed  with  narrative,  and  are  in- 
serted as  the  exigencies  requiring  them  arose.  They  are 
often  briefly  sketched,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  greater 
length,  with  such  modifications  as  were  demanded  by  altered 
circumstances.^  (4).  No  less  remarkable  is  the  agreement 
between  the  stylo  of  the  different  books  and  the  circum- 
stances Qf  Moses.  In  the  earher  narrative  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  the  style  is  broken  and  abrupt.  In  Deuteronomy, 
it  is  continuous  and  parental.  The  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvians is  brief  and  simple ;  of  the  Jews,  fWl  and  expUcit ; 
and  the  whole  exhibits  the  unity  of  design  which  bespeaks  a 
single  author. 

"^  See  Qen.  13.  10:  40.  11,  16:  (Bee  pp.  380-1),  42.  9:  47.  ?o-6: 
Ocut.  II.  10:  Numb.  13.  23. 

^  Compaire  Ezod.  3 it  27,  and  Deut.  15,  it,  17.  Numb.  4*  tA'3h 
and  7.  1-9.  Lev.  17.  3,  4,  and  Deut.  12.  5,  6,  2t,  Exod.  2a  26, 
and  Deut.  24*  6,  10-15* 
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The  first  doubb  expressed  on  this  question  in  England  was  by 
Thomas  Hobbes,  a.i>.  1650,  at  least  three  thousand  years  aft^  the 
first  publication  of  the  Pentateu€h«  Nor  were  doubts  expressed  by 
any  known  writer  earlier  than  the  13th  century. 

9.  The  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  no 
A  thMitidtv  ^®^  decisive ;  though,  as  many  of  the  events  are 
'  recorded  only  here,  it  is  necessarily  less  compre- 
hensive than  similar  evidence  in  the  case  of  ordinary  history. 
Its  state-  Several   of  the   historical  statements    of   the 

fl^ed^      Pentateuch  are  confirmed   by  the  traditions   of 
tradition.       ancient  nations. 

In  proof  of  its  general  accuracy,  Josephus  appeals  to  various 
public  records,  and  to  books  extant  in  his  time  (a.  d.  70,)  confirming 
in  this  way  the  history  of  the  flood,  of  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  and 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites.  Creation  completed  in  six 
distinct  days,  or  in  six'  distinct  periods,  the  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  the  seventh  day  being  holy,  the  state  of  innocency  or  the 
golden  age,  the  promise  of  a  Mighty  Deliverer,  the  flood,  tiie  ark— 
ai-e  traditions  preserved  among  nearly  all  nations,  and  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  East,  though  strangely  disguised,  in  the  very 
age  when  Moses  lived.  Faber's  Horao  Mosaica),  i.  1-136;  Graves  on 
the  Pentateuch,  i.  •,  Sir  William  Jones's  "Works,  and  Maurice's  Hin- 
dostan.  See  other  traditions  in  S.  Turner's  Sacred  History,  i.,  and 
Kitto's  Daily  Bible  111.  Antedil.  and  Patriarchs. 

A  new  kind  of  proof  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  days.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  following  customs,  or  allusions,  are 
Asiatic,  and  not  Egyptian,  or  are  later  than  the  exode:  building 
with  bricks,  Exod.  i.  14;  keeping  asses — animals  odious  to  the 
Egyptians;  the  presence  of  eunuchs,  implied  in  the  name  given  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  Gen.  37.  36;  the  fireedom  of  domestic  life 
implied  in  G^n.  39;  the  use  of  wine,  which  Herodotus  says  was  not 
made  in  Egypt;  of  rings  and  other  ornaments,  41.  42;  the  appoint- 
ment of  stewards,  43.  16,  19:  44.  i;  the  custom  of  sitting  at  table, 
43.  32.  All,  however,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  Bricks  are  still  found  with  the 
names  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  dynasties  stamped  upon  them.  To 
the  art  of  wine-making,  Rosellini  devotes  a  section  of  his  work;  and 
upon  the  very  monuments  whence  his  illustrations  are  taken  appear 
eunuchs,  stewards,  ornaments,  and  entertainments,  exhibiting  habits 
of  social  intercourse,  and  modes  of  sitting,  such  as  the  Pentateuch 
$fz»p1ies. 

That  the  i^yptians  shaved,  Qen.  41.  14,  and  carried  burdens,  not 
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on  the  shoulder,  but  on  the  head,  40.  16;  that  shepherds  were 
treated  with  great  contempt^the  butts  of  Egyptian  wit;  that  caste 
existed;  that  foreigners  were  naturalized,  by  clothing  them  in  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  linen,  Gen.  41*  4^;  are  facts  confirmed  by 
ancient  sculptures,  or  expressly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  peculiar 
to  Egypt. 
See  Hengstenberg's  "  Egypt,  and  the  Books  of  Moses." 

The  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confirmed,  morc- 
Byvartons  over,  by  the  facts  of  history  (a),  ethnography  (5), 
***^  and  geology  (c),  so  £eur  as  these  have  been  clearly 

ascertained. 

• 

(a),  No  nation  has  credible,  or  even  intelligible,  records  ex- 
tending earlier  than  the  flood.  The  dynasties  of  Egypt  run  up,  on 
the  largest  interpretation,  no  higher  than  B.  a  2200  (ChampoUion). 
The  reign  of  Yoa,  the  first  Chinese  emperor  mentioned  by  Con- 
fucius (b.  c.  450),  cannot  be  earlier  than  b.  c.  2500;  nor  is  there  any 
historical  certainty  till  the  year  B.C.  782  (Elaproth).  The  cele- 
brated chronology  of  India  reaches  no  higher  than  B.c.  2256,  and 
then  we  have  Buddha  himself,  the  representative,  perhaps,  of  Noah 
Col.  Tod.)  Such  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  examined 
the  most  ancient  chronological  systems  avowedly  without  any 
leaning  to  the  Pentateuch. 

(6).  Ethnography  in  its  threefold  division,  philological,  physio- 
logic^, and  ethical,  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  account. 
The  mythological  systems  of  India,  China,  Greece,  and  Scandinavia, 
are  really  identical  (Sir  W.  Jones);  while  Shemitic  nations  are  all 
monotheistic,  indicating,  in  each  case,  identity  of  origin.  All 
known  languages,  it  is  admitted,  are  reducible  to  a  few  families* 
the  Indo-Euroi)SBan,  the  Shemitic,  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  the  Malayan, 
the  Transfengetic,  which  are  chiefly  monosyllabic;  the  American, 
and  the  African.  Chev.  Bunsen  and  Mr.  Schon  have  already  traced 
the  Egyptian,  and  several  of  the  African  dialects,  to  a  Shemitic 
origin.  The  American  languages  are  proved  to  be  chiefly  Asiatic, 
and  the  ablest  scholars  find,  among  all,  such  affinities  as  bespeak 
original  unity  (so  Humboldt,  Klaproth,  F.  Schlegel,  Balbi,  Herder). 
Philologically  and  physiologically,  "the  human  race,''  says  the 
last-named,  ''is  a  progressive  whole,  dependent  upon  a  common 
origin."  "With  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,"  ii 
the  last  testimony  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  "we  find  continually  less  an'^ 
less  reason  for  believing  that  the  diversified  races  of  men  are  seiia- 
rated  from  each  other  by  insuperable  barriers." 

(c).  Nor  is  geology  an  unimportant  witness.  One  of  its  oleai-est 
2<);0f(ou8  is  the  recentness  of  the  "Inst  great  geological  change." 
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The  pMsent  state  o#  th^  globe  "  eannot  date  mii^  liiff^eir  tiiftii  fire 
or  «iz  thousand  yeart  "  (Saussure,  CUyidr^  De  Lmoi) 

Independently,  evfen,  o{  external  evidence,  tKe  internal  La 
internal  itsclf  decLsii^e.  The  artlessness  of  the  style,  the 
etutenoe.  frequent  genealogies,  the  impartiality  of  the  author 
in  recording  the  faults  of  the  Jews  and  his  own,'  are  all 
obvious.  Add  to  this,  that  Judaism  is  foimded  upon  tho 
supposed  truthfiihiess  of  these  records.  They  give  tho 
history  of  Jewish  institutions,  and  the  reasons  for  tiie  ob- 
servance of  them.  If  there  be  a  forgery,  when  could  it  have 
been  executed?  Not  when  the  version  of  the  LXX  was 
made  (b.  c.  275).  Not  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (b.  c.  536), 
Ez.  2.  62.  Not  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (975).  Not 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  (1095).  Not  in  the  four  hundred  years 
preceding.  For  at  each  successive  era  there  were  thousands 
interested  in  detecting  the  forgery,  and  in  setting  aside  the 
burdensome  and  peculiar  institutions  founded  upon  it.  To 
suppose  that  any  man  could  secure  the  observance  of  Circum- 
cision, of  the  Passover,  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  or  of  Taber- 
nacles, on  the  plea  that  these  rules  had  been  observed  from 
the  firsts  and  for  the  reasons  assigned,  when  it  must  have 
been  known  that  this  statement  was  untrue,  is  to  su^^pose  a 
greater  miracle  than  any  the  record  contfuns.  And  ttiese 
institutions  had  their  origin,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  in  the 
ordinary  events  of  the  history,  but  in  the  miracles :  so  that 
by  them,  not  only  the  history,  but  each  miracle  is  con- 
firmed.** 

10.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  writera 
Various  *^^^  ^^®  author  of  the  Pentateuch  tised  various 
documenu  ancient  documents  in  preparing  this  volume, 
employ  Hence  quotations  from  other  books,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  different  names  applied,  in  different  parts,  with 
marked  uniformity  to  God. 

In  Numb.  21.  14,  15,  for  example,  the  "book  of  the  wars  of 
JcUovah"  is  quoted,  and  in  ver.  27-30  is  an  extract  from  a  war- 
eojQg  of  the  Amorites.    So  in  Gen.  1.-2.  3,  the  naine  applied  to  God 

*  Hoe  histoid  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob;  also  Deut.  26. 5:  Ezod. 
12.  14:  Ntimb.  20.  10-13. 

*>  Graves  has  expanded  this  argument  with  great  f ^  rce :  ^  Lectuxef 
^n  the  Pentateuch,"  i,  ii. 
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\b  uniformly  Qod  (O^H^fit  Elolsia).  In  QeBi  2. 4-3,  it  h  Jehovah- 
God.  In  chap.  5,  it  is  Gk>d  only,  except  in  ver.  29,  where  a  quotation 
is  made.  In  QtUi  6>9)  Gbd  and  Jdioyah  are  used  indiscriminately 
everywhere^  except  in  9.  36 ,  where  a  quotation  is  made^  and  in 
chajw.  12,  13,  Jehovah  only.  In  chap.  14,  a  new  name  is  Introduced, 
"God  most  High,"  and  is  ufied  throughout  thfe  chapter. 

This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  i. 
chap.  4,  §  23,  and  has  been  advocated  by  Cahnei^  Home,  Pye 
Smith,  Stuart,  and  others.  The  errors  and  refinements  of 
some  modem  writers  have  brought  it  into,  perhaps,  mide- 
served  discredit. 

j^<^^-  II.  There  are  also  passages  which  must  have 

the  original    been  added  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

namUve. 

Deut.  34  records  his  de&th  and  burial.  Gen.  36.  31-39  gives  a 
supplementary  list  of  Bdomitish  chiefe,  and  in  several  passages  the 
later  designation  of  a  place  has  been  substituted  for,  or  is  given 
with  the  original  name,  as  in  Gen.  14.  14,  where  Dau  is  put  for 
Laish  (see  Josh.  19.  47):  so  Gen.  13.  18  (Josh.  14.  15):  Gen.  13.  3 
(Gen.  28.  19):  14.  2,  7,  8;  Deut.  3.  9:  4.  48; 

12.  In  the  J)3wish  canon,  the  Pentateuch  is  kept  distinct 
True  nature  ^^^  ^^®  ^®^^  ^^  Scripture,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
of  thepentft-  theocracy.  The  title  "law"  describes  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  books,  though  their  true 
central  point  is  the  covenant  relation  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  indeed,  the 
history  of  that  covenant,  of  the  preparation  for  it,  and  of  its 
progressive  developmenl^  till  it  gave  place  to  the  gospeL 
Briefly  13.  The  events  recorded  in  these  books  may  be 

epitomiaed.     arranged  as  follows  :— 

Genesis.— The  Crecaion,  i,  2:  the  fall  and  antediluvian  world,  3-6: 
the  deluge^  7,  8,  a  consequence  of  wickedness:  the  blessing  of 
Koah  and  the  re-peopling  of  thB  earth,  9,  10:  the  dispersion,  11: 
call  and  history  of  Abraham,  12-25:  of  Isaac,  26,  27:  of  Jacob, 
etc.,  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  28-50. — ^A  period  of  2369  years  (or 
of  3619,  Hales). 

£xoDn8.~The  Israelites  after  Joseph's  deatii,  i :  birth  and  training 
of  Moses,  2-6:  the  Exode,  ^-lS*  21:  first  year's  journey,  their 
covenant^  moral  and  other  laws,  the  tabemade^  15.  22-40.— A 
period  of  145  years. 

!jEViTicvs.^Law8  on  saciificeS|  x-7:  ou  the  Lwitioal  priesthood^ 
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8-10:  on  purificaiioiiB,  zi~33:  on  festiyals,  etc.,  ^{-37. — Ou9 
uionth. 
KuMBBRS. — ^Eyents  from  the  numbering  of  the  people,  z-4:  in  the 
second  year  to  the  thirty-ninth  year,  several  laws,  5-10.  to:  and 
the  joumeya  of  the  Israelites,  10.  11-36. — ^Nearly  39  years. 
DEUTEBONOJir,  or  the  law  repeated,  has  seren  parts,  giving — 

i;  A  summary  of  privileges  and  history  of  the  Israelites, 

1-4.  40. 
3.  A  summary  of  their  laws,  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial, 
4.  40-26. 

3.  I>irections  as  to  what  is  to  l>e  done  after  crossing  Jordan, 

including  the  blessings  and  ciurses,  27,  38. 

4.  Exhortations  to  obedience,  39,  30. 

5.  A  narrative  of  events  subsequent,  with  the  song  of  Moses, 

31,  32. 

6.  The  benediction  of  Moses,  33;  and 

7.  An  account  of  his  death,  34, — A  period  of  five  or  eight  weeks. 

Sec.  2.  The  Book  of  Job. 

14.  This  book  takes  its  name  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
whose  history  it  records.  Its  antiquity,  and  the  brevity  of 
its  style,  make  it  confessedly  difficult  of  interpretation.  But 
these  difficulties  seldom  refer  to  topics  of  religious  im- 
portance. 

As  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with  other 
known  saints  (Ezek.  14.  14 :  Jas.  S-ii;,  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  he  was  a  real  person,  and 
that  the  narrative  is  no  fiction.  This  conclusion  is  sustained 
by  the  details  given  of  persons  and  places,  and  by  other  in- 
ternal evidence.  Uz,  the  country  which  he  inhabited,  was 
probably  in  the  noi-th-east  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

The  age  in  which  Job  lived  is  a  qg'»«tion  that  has  created 
Whenhe  much  discussion.  The  most  probable  opinion 
iitad.  fijeg  i|j  1^  earlier  than  Abraham.    The  book  may 

bo  read,  therefore,  between  the  nth  and  lath  chapters  of 
Genesis,  as  a  supplement  to  the  concise  record  of  the  early 
condition  of  our  race,  given  by  Moses 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion 
are  as  follows,  (i.)  The  long  life  of  Job,  extending  to  20c 
years.  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
or  the  wondorfiil  works  of  God  towards  Israel  in  their  de- 
Varture  from   the  land  of  bondage,  and  their  journey  tc 
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Ounaan ;  which  are  constantly  referred  to  by  the  other  sacred 
writers,  as  illustrating  the  character  and  government  of 
Jehovah.  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ;  which  memorable  event  oc- 
curred in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  where  Job  resided ;  and 
which,  as  a  signal  and  direct  judgment  of  the  Almighty  upon 
the  wicked,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  an  argument 
of  this  nature.  (4.)  The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  being 
the  only  form  of  idolatry  mentioned;  which  was,  without 
question,  the  most  ancient,  chap.  31.  26-28.  (5.)  The  man- 
ners and  customs  described,  which  are  those  of  the  earhest 
patriarchs.  (6.)  The  reUgion  of  Job  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  patriarchs  before  the  Mosaic 
economy.  It  is  the  rehgion  of  sacrifices ;  but  without  any 
officiating  priest,  or  sacred  place.  (7.)  To  these  argumente 
Dr.  Hales  has  added  one  derived  from  astronomy,  founded  on 
chaps.  9.  9,  and  38.  31,  32.  He  states,  that  the  principal 
stars  there  referred  to,  appear,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  to 
have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn 
about  B.  c.  2130,  or  about  184  years  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  Job  Uved  between  the  deluge 
and  the  call  of  Abraham,  we  have  an  additional  proof  that 
God  has  never  left  the  world  without  witnesses  to  his  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  think  they  detect  allusions  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  etc.  in  chap.  15.  34 :  18,  15 :  20.  26  ; 
and  adduce  the  coincidence  of  many  names  occurring  in  this 
book,  with  those  of  some  of  Abraham's  descendants,  through 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  as  indications  of  a  somewhat  later  age. 
By  some  of  these  writers  it  is  assigned  to  the  earlier  period 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

Respecting  the  authrr  of  the  book,  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Job,  others  to  EUhu ; 
Theau  or.  ^^^  others  to  Moses.  Whoever  was  its  author, 
its  canonical  authority  is  proved  by  its  place  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  the  recognition  of  the  whole  collection  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles. 

15.  The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — 

Contents  i.  The  historical  introduction  in  prose,  i.  2.,  giving  a 

of  tho  book.     ^j^j^j^^j^Q  q£  sudden  and  severe  aflliction,  borne  wifih 
exemplary  patience. 
\u  The  argyjonent  or  conirocergy,  in  poetry,  in  five  diviAioiis: 

8 
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1.  The  first  series  of  discussions,  comprising  Job's  complaJnt,  j.; 
the  speech  of  Eliphoz,  4*  5>i  and  Job's  answer,  6.  7.;  of 
Bil'dad,  8.;  and  Job's  answer,  9.  10.;  of  Zophar,  11.,  and 
Job's  answer,  12.-14. 

3.  The  second  series,  comprising  the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  15.;  and 
Job's  answer,  16.  17.;  of  Bildad,  18.;  and  Job's  answer, 
19.;  ofZophar,  30.;  and  Job's  answer,  21. 

3.  The  Mirc?  series,  comprising  the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  22.;  and 

Job's  answer,  23.  24.;  of  Bildad,  25.;  and  Job's  answer, 

36.-}  I. 
The  question  discussed  thus  far  is,  whether  great  suffering  be  not 
an  evidence  of  great  guilt.    Job's  friends  affirm  it,  and  exhort  him 
to  repent  and  reform.     Job  denies  it,  appeals  to  facts,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  his  friends  for  aggravating  his  distress  by  false  chai^ges. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu,  3  2.-37 

Elihu  maintains,  that  ^af^ctions  are.  meant  for  the  good  of  the 
sufferer;  even  when  not  properly  the  consequences  of  sin;  he 
reproves  Job  for  justifying  himself,  rather  than  God,  and  vindicates 
the  Divine  character  and  government. 

5.  The  close  of  the  discussion,  by  the  address  of  the  Almighty 

(not  condescending  to  explain  his  conduct,  but),  illus- 
trating his  power  and  wisdom,  3 8. -41.;  and  Job's  response 
and  penitential  confession,  42.  1-6. 
iii.  The  conclusion  in  prose,  42.  7-17,  giving  an  account  of  Job's 
acceptance  and  prosperity. 

16.  The  precise  object  of  the  book  has  given  rise  to  much  die- 
cussion.     Mercenary  selfishness   was  the    charge 

^  brought  against  Job,  i.    In  the  end  the  charge  is 

disproved.  Job  is  assured  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right,  and  resolves  still  to  trust,  though  God  should 
slay  him,  19.  23-26.  The  nature  and  power  of  faith  are  thus 
illustrated,  as  is  the  identity  of  true  piety  in  every  age- 
Such  perhaps  was  one  chief  object  of  the  inspired  writer  in 
this  composition.  The  book,  moreover,  displays  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  its  inscrutabieness  and  mercy,  and  sets  forth 
in  unrivalled  magnificence  the  glory  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
It  illustrates  human  depravity,*  exhibits  faith  in  a  coming 
Redeemer  and  a  future  hfe,*>  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  acceptance,"  and  shows  the  benefit  of  inter- 
cessory prayer  .«* 

Not  all,  of  course,  that  even  Job  said  in  these  discussions, 

■  33.  8,  9:  34.  5>  Q-  35.  ^  19.  25-29;  )i.  23-28. 

*  1.  5:  42.  8.  "i  42.  8,  9. 
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is  to  be  oommeuded.  The  principles  advanced  are  sometimefi 
erroneous,  and  sometimes  also  the  conclusions.  Inspiration 
describes  accurately  what  was  naid  or  done,  without  neces- 
sarily sanctioning  either. 

17.  The  131-actical  lessons  suggested  by  the  book,  ai*e  obvious 

and  important.  Copy  Elihu's  humiUty.  Though 
able  to  speak  best,  he  spoke  last.  Uncharitableness 
is  of  the  devil  (i.  9,  10).  Its  origin,  no  less  than  its  unlove- 
liness,  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against  it.  .  .  .  Perfect 
and  upright  men  are  among  the  first  to  confess  their  vileness 
(i.  I  :  40.  4  ;  42.  6).  Our  progress  in  holiness  may  be  mea- 
sured by  our  humihty.  .  .  .  What  wisdom  is  needed  to  con- 
duct controversy  wisely,  when  even  Job  failed.  .  .  .  How 
needful  is  a  specific  revelation,  when  even  go«d  men,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  many  principles  of  his 
government,  misread  the  lessons  wiitten  upon  his  works. 
To  correct  human  misapprehension  on  such  questions,  God 
had  himself  to  interpose. 

Sec.  3.   On  Eeh^ew  Poetry  and  the  Poetical  Boohs, 

1 8.  As  Job  is  the  earliest  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  it  may  De  convenient  to  make  here  a  few 
poetry.  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  usually  called  the  poeticai 
books  comprises  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs;  some  adding  Eccle- 
siastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  point  of  date,^3ome  portions 
of  them  are  earher,  and  others  are  later,  than  many  parts  of  the 
historical  books;  but  they  are  classed  by  themselves,  as  being 
almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse.  In  the  Jewish  Canon  ot 
Scripture,  tbey  are  included  in  the  Hagiograpba,  or  Holy  Writings, 
The  Avritings  of  the  prophets  are,  for  the  most  part,  also  in  *» 
poetical  form. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  employment  of  it  in  the  noblest  service,  that  of  religion.  It 
presents  the  loftiest  and  most  precioiis  truths,  expressed  in  the 
most  appropriate  language. 

There  is  so  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  the  language,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  versification.  But  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  in  later  times,  by  Lowth,  Jebb,  and  other  scholars.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  may  be  described  generally 
as  consisting  in  the  ornate  and  elevated  character  of  the  style,  in 
the  use  of  certain  words  ;4nd  forms  of  words,  in  the  sententiou- 
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niAunar  of  expresaon,  and  in  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Btruitam 
and  combination  of  the  sentenceau  These  peculiarities  appear  in 
the  following  artificial  forms. 

There  is  sometimes  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  whole 
noem;  each  line  commencing  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  aiphabtst, 
or  every  alternate  Terse  beginning  with  a  succeeding  letter,  or  a 
series  of  verses  with  the  same  initial  letter:  see  Psa.  119  and  Lam.  3. 
In  Psa.  119,  in  the  original,  eight  verses  in  succession  begin  with 
the  same  letter,  followed  by  eight  more  beginning  with  the  suc- 
ceeding letter;  and  so  on,  through  the  alphabet,  dividing  the  whole 
Psalm  into  alphabetical  strophes.  There  are  twelve  of  these  alpha- 
betical poems  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Another  artificial  form  of  poetry  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  verse  or  sentiment,  at  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals, or  after  a  certain  number  of  verses,  as  in  Psa.  42.  5,  11: 
43.  5:  107.  8,  15,  21,  31:  Isa.  9.  12,  17,  21:  10.  4:  Amos  i.  3,  6, 
9,  II,  13:  2.  I,  4,  6. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  what  Lowth 
entitles  pat^allelism;  that  is,  there  is  a  certain  correspondence, 
either  ius  to  thought  or  language,  or  both,  between  the  members  of 
each  peiiod.  Sometimes  the  secondary  expression  is  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  the  first:  sc«ne times  it  adds  to  it  a  new  idea;  and 
often  greatly  excels  it  in  force  and  beauty:  sometimes,  to  heighten 
the  impression,  the  main  idea  is  expressed  in  contrast  with  some 
other.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences that  our  translation  of  these  books  has  so  much  of  a  poetical 
cast;  for  being,  for  the  most  part,  literal,  it  retains  much  both 
of  the  form  and  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  poetical  parallelism  admits  many  varieties,  more  or  lesis 

defined.    The  following  classification  will  illustrate  the 
rarallellsm.        ,  .     . 
subject, 

1.  Some  parallelisms  are  gradational  or  synonymous. 

2.  Others  are  antithetic:  see  chap,  iv.,  sec.  3,  par.  286« 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  double  synonyme  and  a  double 

antithesis;  as  in  Isa.  i.  3,  19,  20. 

A  double  antithetical  form  of  the  parallelism  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Prophets.  A  very  beautiful  parallelism  of  this  kind  occm-s 
in  Hab.  3.  17,  18.     See  also  Isa.  9.  10. 

3.  A  third  form  of  parallelism  is  the  synthetic,  or  constructive.  In 
this  form,  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  nor  sentence  to  sentence, 
either  as  of  an  equivalent  or  as  of  an  opposite  meaning;  but  there  is 
K  correspondence  and  similarity  between  the  different  propositions 
in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence.  This 
(tpecies  of  parallels  includes  such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two 
foimer  classes;  and  its  variety  is  very  great. 
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In  thifl  kind  of  parallelism,  the  writer,  instead  of  merely  echoing 
the  former  sentiment,  or  placing  it  in  contrast,  enforces  his  thought 
by  accessory  ideas  and.  modifications,  generally  preserving  through- 
out a  correspondence  of  form  between  the  diflferent  parts.  As  ex- 
amples, see  Job  3.  3-9:  Psa.  148.  7-13:  Isa.  i.  5-9:  58.  5-8. 
Instances  of  this  kind  of  parallelism  are  found  in  abundance  in  tne 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Prophets. 

Respecting  these  different  species  of  parallelism,  Bp.  Jebb  re- 
marks, that,  separately,  "each  kind  admits  many  subordinate 
varieties;  and  that,  in  combinations  of  verses,  the  several  kinds  are 
perpetually  intermingled  j  circumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and 
beautify  the  composition,  and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness 
and  precision  to  the  train  of  thought." 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  theme  and  divisions, 
Hebrew  poetry  is  lyric,  as  in  the  Psalms;  epic,  as  in  Job;  didactic,  as 
in  the  Proverbs;  pastoral,  or  idyllic,  as  in  Canticles;  and  pro- 
phetical, as  in  the  earlier  prophets.  Obcasionally,  we  have  rhyme, 
though  probably  not  designed  by  the  poet,  Gten.  4.  23 :  Job  6.4,  7, 
9,  13,  32,  29. 

In  reading  the  Bible,  it  is  very  desirable  to  understand  the  laws 
of  poetic  parallelism;  for  these  oft«n  furnish  important  facilities  for 
interpretation.  As  one  member  oi  a  pentence  frequently  expresses 
the  same  sense  as  its  parallel,  difficult  words  and  phrases  are  thus 
rendered  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

In  the  Paragraph  Bible  (Religious  Tract  Society),  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture  are  printed  according  to  the  order  of  the  original, 
in  parallelisms.  These  parallelisms,  indeed,  are  not  always  indi- 
cated in  the  mode  of  printing  the  Hebrew  text  (except  in  Exod.  1 5 : 
Deut.  32:  Judges  5:  and  2  Sam.  22);  but  the  lines  may  always  be 
marked  by  attention  to  the  accents. 

Sec.  4.  Tf^  Boohs  of  the  Pentateuch  arranged  and  epitomized 
with  Ocaisional  Helps, 

19.  In  studying  the  Bible  as  it  ought  to  be  studied  for  prac- 
Bibie,  how  tical  purposes,  we  may  advantageously  regard  it  as  a 
Mgarded.  revelation  of  G  od,  of  man,  and  of  salvation,  each  chap- 
ter throwing  light  on  one  or  on  all  of  these  themea  Or  it  may  be 
regarded  in  other  aspects.  According  to  the  form  into  which 
the  different  portions  of  the  Bible  are  thrown,  we  may  describe 
it  as  a  book  of  biography,  containing  the  lives  of  believers  and 
unbelievers,  with  the  history  of  their  influence  and  example : 
of  history,  under  its  twofold  division,  of  the  church  and  the 
world :  of  doctrine^  gradually  disclosing  Divine  truth :  of  ethics^ 
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teacliing  thrt  whole  range  of  human  duty  :  oi  positive  institth 
Horn,  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore,  mutable,  as 
morality  is  immutable,  being  founded  in  his  character :  and 
of  practical  tvisdom,  suggesting  and  illustrating  rules  of  both 
human  and  divine  prudence.  In  accordance  with  this  divi- 
sion we  may  read  the  whole,  asking  everywhere  what  hght  is 
thrown  here  on  personal  or  national  character,  on  ethics,  on 
^jpiritual  truth,  on  positive  institutions,  or  on  practical  wisdom. 
Simpler  and  more  practical,  however,  is  the  division  fii-st 
suggested.  Study  the  Bible  to  know  Ood,  his  nature,  perfec- 
tions, and  government ;  to  know  maUf  his  condition  and 
destiny,  his  duties  and  privilege ;  to  know  Christ  in  his  oflSce 
and  work ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  under  one  of  these  three 
heads  we  may  arrange  all  that  Scripture  teaches  and  reveals. 

20.  It  is  an  instructive  suggestion,*  that,  after  reading 

through  a  book  of  Scripture,  we  should  read  it 
reference  to  again  with  reference  to  some  one  subject.  Many 
one  sni^ect.  jUugtrations  of  truth  prevent  mistakes,  teach  us  to 
apply  it,  and  deepen  its  impression  upon  the  mind.  If  we 
apply  this  suggestion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  hints  and 
clearer  instruction  of  the  gospel,  to  the  Pentateuch,  we  shall 
find  it  peculiarly  useful.  No  portion  of  Scripture,  indeed,  is 
richer  in  these  three-fold  revelations. 

In  reading  history  (it  may  be  added),  our  business  is  so  to 
History :  group  and  compare  particular  facts  as  to  connect 
Doctrine.  them  with  the  motives  and  principle  from  which 
they  spring,  and  hence  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  in  the  in- 
spired narrative,  with  vdsdom  and  clearness.  In  reading 
precept  or  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  rather  to  illus- 
trate it,  so  as  to  make  it  more  impressive  and  touching.  Let 
facts  lead  up  to  principles ;  and  let  principles  be  set  forth 
and  explained  in  appropriate  facts.  For  the  first,  see  notea 
on  Genesis  ;  and  for  the  second,  see  notes  on  Proverbs. 

21.  In  the  following  summary  the   whole  Bible  will  be 

found  chronologically  arranged  ;  and  it  is  highly 
foiio-K-ing  important  that  it  should  be  studied  in  this  order, 
fvnmgement.  j^  ^jj  ^|g^  ^  ^^^^^  divided,  for  the  most  part, 

into  sections,  according  to  the  sense.    The  notes  at  the  foot 

'  Bishop  of  London,  Lent  Sermons  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  quoted 
by  Nichols. 
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of  the  page  are  all  adapted,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  explain  the 
sacred  text.  They  are  not  intended,  however,  aa  a  com- 
mentary upon  it^  but  simply  as  helps  to  put  readers  in  the  way 
of  making  comments  for  themselves,  and  so  of  applying  prin- 
ciples already  discussed. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  Old  Testament  pre-intimations  oi 

_  ^,  the  Messiah — ^his  person,  office,  and  work — are  all 
Preparations         .    ,    i    .     -r.  ■,.  -,  •  i*.  .  .   ■, 

for  coming  prmted  in  Italics,  and  m  such  a  form  as  to  catch 
3f  Messiah,  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  glance.  Though,  therefore,  these  are 
of  the  deepest  importance,  the  notes  but  seldom  refer  to 
them.    Let  them  not^  however,  be  overlooked  by  the  reader. 

For  the  devotional  study  of  the  Bible,  the  reader  may  often, 
with  advantage,  lay  aside  all  helps,  and  select  a  few  verses  only, 
marking  and  applying  the  truths  suggested  by  each  word  and 
sentence  (see  chap,  vii.)  Many  have  found  this  plan  more  im- 
pressive than  the  more  student-like  process  above  described. 
The  two  plans  of  study  are  in  themselves  consistent,  though 
human  weakness  has  led  us  to  regard  them  as  opposed.  If 
we  could  but  study  devotionaUy — tracing  God,  and  Christ,  and 
ourselves  everywhere,  and  applying  the  whole  as  we  proceed — 
the  mind  and  the  heart  would  alike  gain  by  the  arrangement. 

23.  (i.)  Fr(ym  the  Creation,  4004  ;  to  the  Death  of  Noah, 
2006  years. 


Date  and  Place. 

and  ordinary  Oocurrences. 

B.  C. 

4004. 

The  Creation,                                       Gen.  i.  2.  4-7. 

For       these 

Institution  of  the  Sabbath,                       Gen.  2.  1-3. 

dates    see 

Creation  of  Adam  and   Eve,   briefly  described  in 

§355. 

chap.  I,  recapitulated.                         Gen.  2.  8-25. 

4004. 

The  fall  of  Man,                                      Gen.  3-  1-13. 

Eden.' 

{Connection  of  the  first  sin  with  man^s  subsequent  state. 

Rom.  J.  14:  I  Cor.  15), 
First  promise  of  a  Saviour;  expulsion  from  Eden, 

Eden. 

Gen.  3.  14-24. 

4003-2, 

Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,                            Gen.  4.  h  2 

Near  Eden. 

*  Eden  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
^upbmtos. 
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iHte  ADd  Place. 


Erenta  Ulostnting  the  con: 

and  ordinary  < 


B.C. 

3875. 

3875. 

3875-3504, 

Nod. 

3874, 
Near  Eden. 

3769. 
3468. 


2468, 

2348. 

2347, 
Armenia, 
or  Ararat, 
Gen.  8.  4. 
Togarmah, 
£zek.  27.  14. 
2247, 

A.M.  1757, 
B.C.  2233. 

Shinaar,  (Ba- 
bylonia, or 
Irak  Arabi») 
1998. 


Sacrifice  first  mentioned,  Abel's  accepted^  Gren.  4.  3-7. 

Cain's  crime  and  ciu'se;  G^n.  4.  8-15. 

Cain  builds  Enoch;  his  descendants;  Lamech's 
speech,  etc.,  Gren.  4.  16-24. 

Birth  of  Seth,  and  of  Enos;  world  and  church  dis- 
tinguished, Gren.  4.  25,  26. 

Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Noah ;  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Glen.  5. 

"Wickedness  of  the  world  ;  God  determines  to  des- 
troy it  after  a  respite  of  120  years;  Noah  preaches 
(2  Pet.  2.  5),  Gen.  6. 

Covenant  renewed  with  him;  he  builds  an  ark  as  Gk>d 
commanded.  Gen.  6.  18. 

Noah  enters  the  ark;  the  Deluge,  Gen.  7. 

The  waters  abate;  Noah  leaves  the  ark.  Glen.  8. 

God's  covenant  renewed  with  Noah,  Gen.  9.  i -i  7, 

Noah  and  his  sous;  his  prediction  concerning  them 

[Gen.  9.  18-27].' 


Babel;  confusion  of  tongues;  dispersion.  Gen.  11.  1-9, 
Genealogies  of  Noah's  sons;  Nimrod  founds  Baby- 
Ionian  or  Assyrian  empire,  [Gten.  ro.] 
Genealogy  from  Shem  to  Terah;  the  lino  of  the  Mes- 
siah,                                               [Glen.  II.  10-26]. 


Death  of  Noah, 


Gen.  9.  28,  29 


Glen.  I.  On  this  narrative  oi  the  creation,  see  §  224;  and  tha 
brevity  and  moral  completeness  of  the  whole  history,  see  §  220.  The 
history  of  the  world  before  the  flood  occupies  seven  chapters.  Th«* 
general  history  of  mankind  for  more  than  400  years  after,  four  more. 
The  history  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  for  only  286  years, 
occupies  thirty-nine  chapters,  and  contains  details  rich  in  moral 
wisdom. 

Oen.  I.  26.  Let  us:  On  the  gradual  rev^ation  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  §  230. 

Gen.  1.2.  C!reation  is  here  ascribed  to  Gk>d.  All  heathen  philo- 
sophers maintained  the  eternity  of  matter;  even  those  who  taught 
that  Qod  moulded  it  into  its  various  forms.  This  cliapter  teaches 
more  truth  on  creation  than  all  heathen  cosmogonies  combined,  and 

*  Passages  marked  thus  [  ],  are  either  repetitions,  genealogical 
tables,  or  otherwise  less  suitable  for  general,  or  family  reading. 
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It  so  teaches  it  as  to  prove  the  folly  of  idolatry.  What  God  is  here 
said  to  have  made,  the  Egyptians  and  others  worshipped.  See 
Faber^s  Orig.  of  Pag.  Idol. 

Gen.  2.  4.  Gives  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been  briefly 
recorded  in  i.  27. 

Gen.  3.  1,  24.  The  law  of  marriage  and  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
were  instituted  before  man  fell.  The  sabbath  was  at  first  con- 
secrated by  the  fact  that  it  closed  the  work  of  creation.  That  it 
continued  to  be  observed  is  clear  from  the  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  8.  8-13:  29.  27,  28;  the  recognition  of  the  day  before  the 
giving  of  the  law,  Ex.  16.  22-30;  and  the  form  of  the  precept.  Re- 
meinbei'l  From  the  exode  the  sabbath  was  further  consecrated  by 
the  deliverance  on  that  day  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  20.  and  Deut.  5.15.) 
Under  the  gospel  we  observe  the  day  that  commemorates  a  greater 
deliverance,  and  introduces  a  new  creation.  The  day  in  the  seven 
is  changed  ;  but  a  day  in  seven  has  been  observed  &om  the  first, 
A.cts  20.  7:  Rev.  I.  10.  The  day  is  to  be  kept  as  one  of  rest,  of 
moral  improvement,  and  of  joyous  holy  devotion,  Ex.  31.  13: 
Is.  58.  13,  14. 

Gen.  3.6,  7.  Mark  the  history  of  the  first  sin  (§  220),  and  the  con- 
nection of  that  sin  with  our  fallen  condition.  Compare  ch.  2.  3. 
with  Rom.  5 :  i  Cor.  15.  Neither  add  to  the  inspired  explanation, 
nor  take  from  it.  Sound  views  on  this  question  lie  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  accurate  systems  of  truth.  (John  3.) 

Gen.  3.  Study  the  character  and  personality  of  the  tempter  in 
the  light  thrown  apon  both  by  inspiration,  2  Cor.  2.  11:  11.  3-14: 
Eph.  6.  11:  Luke  22.  3:  Acts  5.  3:  Matt.  13.  25.  His  wiles  and 
influence  are  described  here  in  terms  which  prove  this  history  to  be 
no  fiction.    See  §  463,  4. 

Gbn.  3.  15.  On  the  delay  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  promise, 
see  §  382. 

Note  on  this  whole  narrative  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  sin, 
and  compare  the  history  of  Cain,  4 ;  of  the  flood,  6 ;  of  Sodom,  1 9 ;  and 
even  of  the  patriarchs.  Note  also  his  mercy.  The  promise  before 
the  sentence;  the  curse  of  labour  made  a  blessing:  and  compare 
Noah's  preaching,  the  delay  of  the  flood,  and  the  promise  to  save 
Sodom  if  ten  righteous  had  been  foimd  in  it.  €k>d  ''warns  that  he 
may  not  strike/'    He  is  long-suffering,  but  also  just. 

Gen.  4.  4.  The  first  and  second  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Scripture 
were  specially  accepted,  (Jen.  4*  4:  8.  20;  and  in  later  instances  the 
Acceptance  of  them  is  implied^  il.  7,  8:  13.  18.  The  institution  of 
sacrifice  by  God  himself  is  expressly  recorded  in  Gen.  li.  9.  What 
it  meant  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament.  The  feelings 
it  excited  and  expressed  were  such  as  ar<)  now  excited,  though  in 
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ftn  infinitely  higber  degree,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  §  231,  245. 
On  "  Sacrifice  of  Divine  Origin,**  see  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  and 
Faber^s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idol.,  b.  2,  ch.  viii. 

Gen.  4.  25. — The  promise  of  a  great  deliverer  is  suspended  now, 
as  afterwards,  upon  a  single  life — Isaac,  Joash,  2  Kings  11. 

Gen.  5.  All  the  history  of  Scripture  is  useful.  This  chapter  de- 
90ribeB,  with  sad  monotony,  the  character  and  death  of  the  ante- 
diluvians; but  it  fixes  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  it 
completes  the  evidence  of  the  descent  of  our  Lord  from  the  first 
man,  at  once  confirming  a  prediction,  and  illustrating  a  truth. 

Gen.  5.  24.  Mark  the  three  ascensions  to  heaven,  in  three  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  plan  of  redemption— of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  our 
Lord;  each  an  evidence  of  immortality,  and  the  last  the  foimdation 
of  man's  title  to  it. 

Abel  is  slain.  Enoch  translated.  Jacob  chosen.  Elijah  taken 
to  heaven  without  dying.  John,  his  New  Testament  repi-esentative, 
foully  murdered.  "  Even  so.  Father  !*'  is  the  only  solution  man 
can  give— a  solution  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.-  Psa.  135.  6:  Bom. 
9.  20:  Dan.  4.  35. 

Gen.  8.  22.  Even  nature  proves  God's  faithfulness. 

Gen.  II.  On  chronology,  a^  fixed  by  this  chapter,  see  §  356. 

Gren.  II.  9.  Place  ch.  10.  after  11.  9,  because  in  11.  1-9  men  have 
one  speech ;  in  10.  we  find  them  scattered. 

33.  (IL)  From  the  Death  of  Noah  to  the  Birth  of  MoseR^ 
417  yearn. 


Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.C. 
Uz,   in  Idu- 


1996, 
Ur,     EdessQf 
now  Orfa, 
1922, 
HaKin,  Char- 
res,  Harran. 


I.  Job, 

The  exact  date  of  Job  is  not  known.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  placing  his  history  before  that 
of  Abraham,  see  Introduction  to  Job,  or  Town- 
send's  Arrangement,  i.,  p.  28;  "for  analysis,  see 
p.  384,  etc.  Job  1-42. 

[Chaps.  3-31]:  chaps.  19.  25-27:  33.  23-28,  are  direct 
references  to  the  work  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  Abraham, 
Birth  of  Abram;  marries  Sarai;  leaves  Ur  and  bia 
idolatrous  kindred,  (Josh.  24.  2):  Gen.  11.  27-32. 

Terah,  Lot,  and  Sarai;  death  of  Terah, 

(see  Acts  7.  2-4)1 
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Date  and  Place. 


Fvent  or  Narratire. 


B.C. 
I93I, 

Cauaon. 
1921. 

1920. 
1918. 

19 1 7, 
Hebron. 

J913, 

giddim    (El 

Ghor). 

1912, 

Hebron. 

1 9 10. 

1897. 


1896, 
Gerar. 


Moriah(8iteof 
the  temple). 
Macbpelahy 
near  Hebron. 

1856, 
Beersheba; 
Bir-es-Seba. 
1850. 

1836, 
Lahai-roi. 

1821, 
Beersheba. 


Leayes  Haran  at  God's  command  with  Sarai  andLot^ 

Gen.  12.  1-^, 
Great  blessings  promised  him, 

Gen.  12.  1-9:  see  Acts  3.  25:  Rom.  4:  Gal.  3.  i6* 
Visits  Egypt;  dissimulates.  Gen.  12.  lo-ao. 

Returns  to  Canaan;  Lot  in  Sodom,     Gen.  13.  1-13. 
Promises  renewed;  goes  to  Mamre,      Gen.  13.  i4-i8. 

Chedorlaomer;  Lot  taken  and  rescued^         Gen.  14* 


MelchizedeJt  blesses  Abram, 
Coif3enant  of  God  with  Abram, 


Gen.  14. 
Gten.  15. 


Hagar;  Ishmael  bom.  Gen.  i6. 

Covenant    renewed;    names  changed;    circimicisio% 

Gen.  17. 

Abraham  entertains  angels,  one  of  whom  is  the  angel 

of  the  covenant;  Sodom;  Lot's  wife;  Lot's  incesiL 

Gen.  18:  19.  1-36:  [19.  4-11,  30-36.J 

Abraham  leaves  Hebron ;  dissembles  with  Abimelech, 

Gen.  2o. 

Moab  and  Ben-ammi  bom,  [Gen.  19.  37,  38.] 

Isaac  bom;  Ishmael  sent  away;  covenant  with  Abi- 

melech.  Gen.  21.  1-34. 

Trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  Gen.  22.  i-i9. 

Death  and  burial  of  Sarah,  Gen.  23. 

Account  of  Nahor's  family.  Gen.  22.  [20-24], 

Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  Haran;  Laban  receives 

him;  marriage  of  Isaac,  Gen.  24, 

Abraham  marries  Eeturah;  children  by  her. 

Gen.  35.  i-6» 
Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob;  their  character. 

Gen.  25.  1 9-28. • 
Abraham  dies;  Isaac  and  Ishmael  bury  him. 

Gen.  25,  7-1 1. 


Gen.  12.  The  wanderings  of  Abraham  carried  some  knowledge  ol 
the  tnie  religion  through  a  large  part  of  the  east.  We  find  the  re^ 
suits  in  the  lingering  convictions  of  many  families  referred  to  in 
Scripture;  and  to  Abraham  many  ancient  nations  profess  to  trace 
their  reUgion.     See  Hales,  ii.  124;  Witsius,  -^gypt.,  lib.  3. 

Gen.  13.  7.  Servants.  Study  on  their  duties  the  history  of 
Eliezer  (24.  1-60);  of  Jacob  (31.  38-41);  of  Joseph  (39.  1-6);  of 
David  (i  Sam.  18.  5);  of  Obadiah  (i  Kings  18.  3);  of  Naaman'js 
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Msrvants  (2  Kings  5.  2,  i,  13);  and  compare  with  these  exampleff 
the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  (Eph.  5.  6.) 

Gen.  14.  14.  On  allegorical  interpretation,  see  ch.  iv..  Sec.  7. 

Qen.  14.  16.  Brother,   t.  e,,    collateral   relative ;    here    nephew. 

Qen.  12.  The  successive  covenants  of  Scripture  are  subjects  ol 
deep  interest.  The  first  was  made  with  Adam,  the  second  with 
Noah,  and  the  third  with  Abraham.  The  one  with  Addm  requh-ed 
obedience,  and  denounced  death,  legal,  spiritual,  natural,  and  (with- 
out penitence)  eternal,  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  The  second  war 
without  conditions,  and  is  fulfilled  to  this  day,  9.  8-17.  The  third 
also  was  without  conditions,  (Jen.  12.  1-3,  7:  13.  14-17:  15.  17: 
28.  10-15:  Acts  3.  13-26:  Gal.  3.  4:  Rom  4.  though  confirmed  in 
consequence  of  Abraham's  faith,  22.  16-18:  26.  1-5.  This  last 
covenant  is  called  by  the  apostle  the  covenant  of  promise  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  law,  which  is  called  the  covenant  of  works.  The 
Gk)spel  is  called  in  distinction  from  both — ^truth  and  grace,  that  is, 
salvation  realized  and  founded,  not  on  works,  but  on  xmmerited  favour. 
That  Abraham  saw  in  the  covenant  made  with  bim  the  promise  of 
a  coming  Messiah  is  clear  from  the  reasonings  of  both  Peter  and 
Paul  (Acts3»  ^5»  26:  Gal.  3.  8).  This  promise  was  frequently  re- 
peated; and  formed,  with  the  significant  truths  to  which  it  pointed, 
the  foundation  of  justifying  faith  for  many  ages.  The  expectation 
of  a  coming  Saviour  founded  upon  it  explains  the  value  of  the 
birthright  (25.  34),  the  preservation  of  family  records,  and  many  of 
the  institutes  of  patriarchal  religion. 

Gen.  12.  7.  The  religious  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs  was  evi- 
dently very  limited,  but  their  piety  was  exemplary.  Wherever  the 
patriarchs  go,  they  build  their  altar,  12.  7:  13.  4.  Whatever  their 
emergency,  prayer  is  their  resource.  Their  children  they  command 
after  them;  and  the  traditional  promise  they  carefully  preserve  and 
transmit;  faith  sustaining  them  in  all  (see  §  242). 

Trace  the  character  of  Abraham  as  the  "friend  of  God,"  and, 
again,  as  the  feither  of  those  who  believe, 

Qen,  19.  The  godly  are  saved,  yet  so  as  through  fire,  i  Cor.  3. 13. 

(jlen.  21.  The  seed  of  the  flesh  separated  from  the  seed  of  the 
promise:  the  first  persecute  and  despise  the  second,  (3al.  4.  29. 

Gen.  24.  A  marriage  in  the  Lord.  Note  its  peculiarities  and 
results.  Yet,  for  twenty  yeani  to  come,  there  was  no  heir  cf  the 
promise. 
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Date  and  Plaoe. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

1804,  ^ 

Lahai-roi. 

1804. 

1804, 
Beersheba, 

1796. 

1773. 

1760, 

Beersheba. 

1760, 

Padan-aram. 

1760, 
Arabia. 
1753. 
1 75  2-1 745, 
Padan-arain, 
Mesopotamia, 
Al  Jezireh, 

1745- 

Galeed. 

«      '739, 

Succoth.  (See 

Josh.  13.  27). 

«.'736, 

Shechem. 

1732. 

Bethel,  Luz, 
Bethaven 
(Hos.  10.  5), 
Beit-in. 

1729, 

Hebron. 

1729. 


3,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

Esau  sells  Jacob  his  birthright;  Isaac  leaves  Canaan^ 

Gen.  25.  29-35. 
Cotsenant  confirmed  to  Isaac  at  Qerar,  Gen.  26.  1-5. 
Isaac  dissembles;  covenant  with  Abimelech, 

Gen.  26.  6-33. 
Esau  marries  two  Hittite  women,  Gen.  26.  34-5. 

Death  of  Ishmael;  descendants,  Gen.  25.  12-18. 

Jacob  obtains  his  father's  blessing,  and  floes  from 
Esau,  Gen.  27:  28.  1-5. 

Jacob's  visum  at  Luz;  the  promises  continued  to  him; 
stays  with  Laban  his  uncle. 

Gen.  28.  10-22:  29.  1-14. 
Esau  marries  a  daughter  of  Lshmael,       Gen.  28.  6-9. 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel,  Gen.  29.  15-30 

Jacob's  children — Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah, 

by  Leah ;  Dan*  and  Naphtali,  by  Billah,  Rachel's 

maid;   Gkid  and  Asher,  by  ^pah,   Leah's  maid; 

Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  by  Leah;  Joseph, 

by  Rachel,  (Jen.  29.  31-35:  30.  1-24. 

Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban;  he  becomes  rich. 

Gen.  30.  25-43. 
Jacob,  returning  to  Canaan,  is  pursued  by  Laban; 

their  covenant.  Gen.  31. 

Jacob's  vision  at  Mahanaim;  wrestles  with  an  angel 

at  Penuel;  reconciled  to  Esau ;  settles  at  Succoth, 

Gen.  32:  33.  1-17. 
Jacob  removes  to  Shalem,  Gen.  33.  18-20;  birth  of 

sons  of  Judah  [Gen.  38.  1-5]. 

Dinah  deflled  by  Shechem ;  slaughter  of  Shechemites 

by  Simeon  and  Levi  [Gen.  34]. 

Jacob  removes;  purges  his  household  of  idols;  the 

promises  renewed  to  him;    his  name  changed  to 

Israel,  Gen.  35.  1-15. 

Rachel  dies  on  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  Gen.  35. 16-20. 
Sin  of  Reuben ;  Jacob  abides  with  Isaac,  Qten,  35.21-27. 


Esau's  descendants. 


[Gen.  36.] 


Gen.  36.  Note  the  evils  of  parent&l  favouritism — in  Isaac. 

Gen.  37.  6.  Ifark  how  each  virtue  has  its  counterfeit.  Seek 
wisdom,  but  not  as  Eve  sought  it.  Husbands  should  love  their 
wives,  but  not  as  Adam  did,  3.  6.  Worship  God,  but  not  with 
Cain,  4.  3,  5*  Wives  should  obey  their  husbands,  but  not  in  sin, 
12.  II.    Children  should  obey  their  parents,  but  not  with  Jaoob, 
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27.  li,  14.  Seek  the  aocomplishment  of  Gkxl'a  will,  but  not  witii 
Bebekah,  27.  6.  Compassion  may  be  disobedience,  as  in  A  hah, 
I  Kings  30.  34;  delight  in  God's  senrice,  selfishness,  Isa.  58.  2;  and 
seal  not  good,  because  without  knowledge,  Rom.  10.  2.  There  may 
be  even  a  high  sense  of  duty,  without  Iota  to  Christ,  reverence  for 
Qod,  or  true  obedience:  see  Acts  26.  9-1 1. 

Glen.  27.  13,  17.  Temptation  is  sometimes  hope,  sometimes  fear, 
Qen.  3.  6:  12.  I3.  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  devil;  Adam,  by  his 
wife;  Sarah,  by  her  husband;  Jacob,  by  his  mother. 

Qen.  27.  Such  is  life.  Isaac's  favourite  son  proves  his  plague, 
Isaac  was  himself  the  child  of  the  promise  (Gen.  21.  22),  and  yet  was 
a  stranger  in  the  land  of  promise  (3  7.  i).  Forty  years  nearly  of  his 
life  he  was  bedridden,  had  but  two  children  ;  one  of  whom,  by  his 
marriage,  and  the  other,  by  his  deceit,  embittered  the  last  years  of 
their  father's  life.  So  Eve  hoped  to  find  in  Cain  a  special  gift 
Gen.  4.  i),  but  he  proved  a  murderer,  §  248  (b). 

Gen.  30.  Compare  30.  i  and  35. 18,  and  check  inordinate  desires. 

Gen.  34.  Sin  ever  deepens  and  extends.  Eve  sinned  and  tempted  her 
husband.  Cain  envied,  complained  against  Qod,  and  then  murdered 
his  brother.  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  and  intermarried  with  the 
heathen.  He  was  angry  with  Jacob,  and  then  sought  his  life. 
Jacob  meant  to  tell  but  one  lie,  but  in  the  end  he  told  several,  and 
blasphemously  made  Gbd  a  party  to  his  deception.  Gen.  27.  20. 
In  this  chap,  we  have  dissipation  leading  to  seduction,  seduction  to 
wrath,  revenge,  treachery,  and  murder.     Fuller. 

Gen.  31.  Potiphar  favoured  for  Joseph's  sake;  Laban  for  Jacob's, 
Qen.  30.  27;  2iOar  for  Lot's,  19.  21;  as  Sodom  would  have  been 
ipared  if  ten  righteous  men  had  been  found  in  it.  How  Qod  puts 
honour  upon  his  people,  §  248. 


Date  and  Place.  I  Event  or  Narrative. 

, ! 


B.  C. 

1728, 

Dothan. 

1726, 
Timuath. 

1719* 

Egypt. 

1 718. 

1716. 


4.  Joseph,  etc, 

Joseph's  two  dreams;  envy  of  his  brethren;  sold  to 
the  Ishmeelites  and  to  Potiphar  in  Egypt,  Gen.  37. 

Er  and  Onan  slain  by  God;  incest  of  Judah  and 
Tamar;  Fharez,  a  progenitor  of  Messiah,  bom 

[Gen.  38.  6-30]. 

Joseph  advanced,  tempted,  falsely  accused,  and  im- 
prisoned, Qen.  39. 

Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker  imprisoned;  Joseph  in- 
terprets their  dreams.  Gen.  40. 

Death  of  Isaac  at  Mamre,  Gen.  35.  28,  29. 
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Date  and  PUmv 


Event  or  Nanmtive. 


B.  C. 
1715. 

1712,  1711. 

1708. 

1707. 

1706. 

1706. 

/704 — 1 701. 

1689, 

Egypt. 

1689. 

Machpelah. 

1689. 

1635, 
Egypt. 

1577, 
Egypt. 

1573. 


Joseph  interprets  Pliaraoh*s  dreams;  his  elevation. 

Gen.  41.  1-49, 
Birth  of  Joseph  s  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 

Gen.  41.  50-52. 
Commencement  of  the  seven  years'  famine. 

Gen.  41.  53-57. 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  to  buy  com;   Simeon  a 

pledge,  Gen.  42. 

They  come  again  to  buy  com;  Joseph  makes  himself 

known  to  them;  sends  for  his  father.    Gen.  43-45. 

Jacob  and  his  family  arrive;  settle  in  G<)shen;  Jacob 

meets  Pharaoh,  Gen.  46:  [8-25]:  47. 1-12. 

Joseph,  by  giving  com  to  the  EJgyptians,  increases 

the  wealth  of  the  king,  Gen.  47. 13-26. 

Jacob  blesses  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 

Gen.  47.  27-31:  48. 
Jacob's  predictions  concerning  his  sons  and  Judah  ;  his 
death,         ^  Gen.  49. 

Joseph  and  his  brethren  bury  their  father. 

Gen.  50.  1-T3. 

Joseph  shows  kindness  to  his  brethren.  Gen.  50. 14-2 1. 

Joseph  predicts  the  return  to  Canaan;  charges  them 

to  carry  up  his  bones  there ;  his  death.  Gen.  50.  22-26. 

The  Israelites  multiply;  a  new  king  oppresses  them, 

Exod.  1.1-21:  [15-21]. 

Pharaoh  orders  the  male  children  to  be  cast  into 

the  river,  Exod.  i.  22. 


Gen.  42.  21.  Affliction  is  sanctified  when  it  reminds  us  of  our 
gins.  Contrast  the  tender  luixiety  of  those  brothers  for  their 
father's  feelings  now.  Gen.  44.  16-34,  with  their  indifference  years 
ago  (37.  31,  32),  and  mark  another  fruit  of  affliction,  when  blessed. 
This  book  is  wonderfully  rich  in  such  instances. 

Gen.  49.  10.  Mark  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  through  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  and  afterwards  David. 

Gen.  50.  20.  Even  evil  passions  are  overruled  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  purposes.  So  were  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  in- 
justice of  Pilate,  the  persecution  of  Paul.     Acts  4.  28:  Phil.  i.  12. 

Gen.  50.  25.  "Joseph,  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  is  a  bright 
example  in  every  relation.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  ap- 
pears uncorrupted  by  the  wickedness  of  his  brethren  or  Hie 
partiality  of  his  father;  discountenancing  the  sin  of  the  former,  and 
prompt  in  his  obedience  to  the  latter  (37.  2,  13:  see  4.  8,  n). 
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Unjuatly  sold  as  a  slave,  he  is  faithful  to  his  master  (39.  4-6).  He 
flees  youthful  lust,  though  exposed  to  temptation  (39.  9).  Per- 
necuted;  he,  like  Paul,  finds  in  prison  opportunities  of  usefulness 
(B9.  23:  40.  7).  Flattered  by  Pharaoh,  he  disclaims  all  ability  of 
himself  to  interpret  the  dream,  and  avows,  before  a  heathen  court, 
the  power  of  God  (41.  16).  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  is  suddenly 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  yet  becomes  a  pattern  of  industry 
and  justice  (41.  38:  46.  48).  Though  a  courtier,  he  is  truthful, 
and,  with  noble  simplicity,  avows  the  disreputable  employment  of 
his  connections  (46.  31-34).  As  a  brother,  he  exhibits  unabated 
affection,  not  only  for  Benjamin,  but  to  those  who  had  hated  him 
(43-  29,  30:  45.14:  44.18-34:  45.4-13:  50.  21).  As  a  son,  though 
lord  of  Egypt,  he  manifests  the  most  affectionate  respect  for  his 
aged  parent,  who  waa  now  dependent  upon  him  (46.  29:  47.  7). 
As  a  father,  his  piety  appears  in  the  names  he  gave  his  children 
(41*  5i>  52);  and  his  earnest  desire  for  Gk>d's  blessing  for  them  in 
bringing  them  to  Jacob's  dying  bed  (48.  i,  etc.).  For  eighty  years 
he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  worldly  grandeiu*,  surrounded 
with  every  temptation  to  worldliness  and  idolatry;  but  his  dying 
breath  testified  how  entirely  his  heart  and  treasure  were  in  God's 
promises"  (50.  25).    See  also  Heb.  11.  22:  i  John  5.  4. 

This  summary  (from  Nichols)  illustrates  several  rules  of  inter- 
pretation (see  §  248). 

24,  (iii.)  From  tJte  Birth  of  Moses,  B.  c.  157 1,  io  his  Deaths 
120  years. 


Date  and  Place. 

Event  or  NarraUve. 

B.  C. 

T.  TotheExode. 

15  71—1532. 

Birth,  exposure,  rescue,  and  early  life  of  Moses, 

Exod.  2.  I- 10. 

15  3 1, 

Moses,   having  killed  an    Egyptian,   flees;   marries 

Midian. 

Zipporah,  daughter  of  Jethi-o;  Gershom  bom, 

Exod.  2.  11-22. 

1531, 

The  Israelites  groan  for  their  bondage. 

Egypt. 

Exod.  2.  23-25:  Psa.  88. 

I49r, 

Ood  appears  to  Moses  in  a  hunting  bush ;  appoints  him 

Horeb 

and  Aaron  to  bring  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt, 

(Acts  7.  30). 

Exod.  3:  4.  1-17. 

1491, 

Moses  leaves  Midian;  meets  Aaron;  they  deliver  their 

Egypt 

message,                                             Exod.  4.  18-31 

(Acts  7. 31). 

Moses  and  Aaron  demand  the  release  of  the  Israelites; 

Pharaoh  refuses,                                           Exod.  5. 
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l>at«  «ad  Place. 


iSvent  or  Narmtive. 


1491. 
I49I. 
I49I. 

I49I. 

I49I. 
I49I. 
I49I. 

I49I. 


149I, 

Hameses. 


God  renews  his  promise  by  his  name  Jehovali, 

Exod.  6.  1-13. 

Descendants  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  of  Levi,  from 

whom  came  Moses  and  Aaron        [Exod.  6.  14-27]. 

Moses  and  Aaron  again  sent;  confiim  their  message 

by  a  miracle;  magicians  imitate  them, 

Exod.  6.  28-30:  7.  1-13 
Pharaoh  refuses  to  let  Israel  go:  eight  plagues, 

Exod.  7.  14-25:  8:  9:  10.  1-20. 
TAc  Pass(w«r  instituted,  Exod.  12.  1-20. 

The  9th  plague,  three  days  darkness,  Exod.  10.  21-37. 
Israelites  bidden  to  ask  gold  of  the  Egyptians; 
Pharaoh  threatened  with  the  death  of  the  first- 
born, Exod.  II.  1-8:  10.  28,  29:  II.  9,  10. 
The  Passover  eaten,  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
on  which  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for 
us  (see  Hales,  ii.  197);  the  first-bom  slain, 

Exod.  12.  21-30, 
The  exodus,  (a.m.  2513),  Exod.  12.  31-36,  and  40-42. 


By  God's  command,  Nisan  or  Abib,  on  the  14th  night  of  which 
the  exode  took  place,  was  made  the  ist  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  Exod.  12.  2.  As  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Moses  is  dated 
chiefly  from  this  epoch,  we  shall  give  the  dates  &om  that  time. 

Exod.  2.  25 .  Lightfoot  and  Townsend  place  the  88th  Psalm  here 
(see  I  Chron.  2.  6).  Witsius  and  others  refer  it  to  the  captivity 
(I  Chron  6.  33). 

Exod.  3.  II.  Mark  the  diffidence  of  Moses,  till  his  scruples  and  fear 
are  removed  by  several  miraculous  proofs  of  his  Divine  legation. 

Israel  in  Egypt  had  evidently  become  contaminated  by  the 
idolatry  of  their  neighbours :  hence  their  unbelief  and  inconstancy. 
See  Josh.  24.  14:  Ez.  20.  8:  Josh.  5.  9:  Lev.  24.  10. 

Exod.  3.14.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  speaks  of  himself  as  "  I  am 
that  I  am.'*  He  is  the  same  who  delivered  Jacob  from  all  evil 
(Gon.  48.  1$);  who  gave  the  law  (Acts  7.  38:  Exod.  19.  20:  20.  i); 
who  conducted  Israel  through  the  wilderness  (Exod.  23.  20,  31);  and 
claimed  the  homage  of  Joshua  (Josh.  5.  15 :  6.  3). 

Exod.  7. 1.  "MyjjropA^,"  or  spokesman  (3. 16).  To  prophesy  is  in 
Scripture  language  to  foretell,  and  also  to  instruct  or  speak  pub- 
licly.    S#eTit.  I.  12:  Acts  13.  i;  i  Cor.  11.  4,  5 :  14.  i:  Eph.  2.  20. 

Exod.  7. 13.  Pharaoh  hardened.  The  Divme  forbearance  seems  tc 
have  produced  this  result  (8.  31,  32). 

Exod.  8.  These  plagues  are  all  significant,  proving  the  power  o| 
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God,  and  rebuking  idolatry,  i.  The  Nile— blood;  an  object  of 
worship  turned  into  an  object  of  abhorrence.  3.  The  sacred  frog 
itself  their  plague.  3.  Lice,  which  the  Egyptians  deemed  so  pol- 
luting, that  to  enter  a  temple  with  them  was  a  profanation,  cover 
the  country  like  dust.  4.  The  gad-fly  (Zebub),  an  object  of 
Egyptian  reverence,  becomes  their  torture.  5.  The  cattle,  which 
were  objects  of  Egyptian  worship,  fall  dead  before  their  worshippers. 
6.  The  ashes,  which  the  priests  scattered  as  signs  of  blessing,  be- 
come boils.  7.  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  deities  of  water  and  fii-e,  are 
unable  to  protect  Egypt  even  at  a  season,  when  storms  and  rain 
were  unknown,  from  the  fire  and  hail  of  God.  8.  Isis  and  Serapls 
were  supposed  to  protect  the  country  fi'om  locusts.  West  winds 
might  bring  these  enemies;  but  an  east  wind  the  Egyptian  never 
feared,  for  the  Red  Sea  defended  him.  But  now  Isis  fails  ;  and  the 
very  east  wind  he  reverenced  becomes  his  destruction.  9.  The 
heavenly  hosts,  the  objects  ef  worship,  are  themselves  shown  to  be 
under  Divine  control.  10.  The  last  plague  explains  the  whole. 
God's  first-bom  Egypt  had  oppressed;  and  now  the  first-bom  of 
Egypt  are  all  destroyed.  The  first  two  plagues,  it  will  be  noticed, 
were  foretold  by  Moses,  and  imitated  by  the  Egyptians.  The  rest 
they  failed  to  copy,  and  confessed  that  they  were  wrought  by  the 
finger  of  God. 

See  Bryant  nnd  Bishop  Qleig*s  Diss.:  Stackhouse,  i.  p.  472. 

Exod.  12.  1-20.  Contains  a  command  given  five  days  before  the 
Passover,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  loth  Nisan.  Hence  the  position  of 
this  section. 

Exod.  12.  21.  The  Passover  victim  was  selected  on  the  loth,  the 
day  Christ  entered  Jerusalem,  John  12.  12-19.  Early  on  the  14th 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  and  between  the  9th  and 
nth  hour — the  hour  when  Christ  expired — the  victma  was  slain; 
its  blood  sprinkled  upon  their  dwellings;  its  body  a  family  feast, 
strengthening  them  for  their  journey.  At  midnight,  the  first-boni 
were  slain,  aiid  amidst  this  distress,  but  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
religious  procession,  the  Israelites  leave  the  land  of  their  bondage. 
How  instructive  is  this  type. 


Date  acd  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C 

I491. 

Succoth, 
Eccl.  y.  I. 
I  m.  15  day. 

Etham. 


2.  77te  forty-two  Journeys  of  tlie  Israelites, 

ist  journey.  Passover  reinforced.  First-bom  com- 
manded to  bo  set  apart.  Joseph's  bones  removed, 
Exod.  12.  37-39,  and  43-51: 13.  i-i9:Numb!33. 1-5. 

2nd  journey.  Israel  guided  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  Exod.  13.  20-22:  Numb.  33.  l> 
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Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 
149 1, 

Pihahiroth; 
K  e,,  mouth  of 
pass.         j 
Mar  ah 


Elim^ 

(Wadi    Gha- 

rendaf). 

Red  Sea. 

2  m.  15  d. 

Sin. 

Exod.  16.  I. 

Dophkah. 

Alush. 
Rephidim. 


3  m.  T5  d. 

Sinai. 

1491. 
3  ra.  15  d. 

Sinai 


Eocl.  y.  T. 
6  m. 
Sinai. 


1490. 

ISocl.  y.  2. 

jm.  id. 


3rd  journey.    Pharaoh  pursues, 

Exod.  14.  1-9:  Numb.  33,  7. 

4th  journey.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  i  Cor.  10. 
I,  2).  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army.  Song  of 
Moses.     The  bitter  waters  sweetened, 

Exod.  14.  10:  15.  26:  Numb.  33.  8. 

5th  journey,  Exod.  15   21;  Numb.  33.  «j. 


6th  journey.  Numb.  33.10. 

7th  journey.  People  murmur  for  bread.  Quails  and 
manna.  Directions  on  manna  (see  John  6.  31,  49, 
Rev.  2.  17),  Exod.  16.  1-36:  Numb.  33.  11. 

8th  journey,  Numb.  33.  12, 

9th  j oumey,  Numb.  33.  13, 

loth  journey.  Water  given  from  the  rock  in  Iloreb 
(i  Cor.  10.  4).  Joshua  defeats  Amalek,  while  Mosea 
prays,  Exod.  17.  1-16:  Numb.  33.  14. 

nth  journey.    Preparation  for  giving  of  the  law, 

Exod.  19-  1-25:  Numb.  33.  15. 

Moral  law  given.  Divers  laws  (chiefly  judicial)  en- 
joined. The  angel  promised  as  a  guide  to  the 
Israelites,  Exod.  20.  23. 

The  people  promise  obedience ;  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
sprinkled  on  them.  Moses  and  others  have  a  vision 
of  God's  glory.  Moses  remains  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  in  the  mount,  Exod.  24. 

Ceremonial  law  given.  The  tabernacle  and  its  fumi  kure, . 
the  priests  and  their  garments,  etc.  The  sabbath 
again  enjoined.  2>a»/t/  sacrifice  and  incense^  Rom. 
8.  3:  Rev.  8.  3.  4,  Tables  of  the  law  given  to 
Moses,  Exod.  25.-3 1. 

Idolatry  of  the  calf;  the  tables  broken;  the  people 
punished ;  the  tabernacle  removed  out  of  the  camp. 
Moses  intercedes  for  the  people,  and  asks  to  see 
God's  glory,  Exod.  32.  33. 

The  tables  renewed;  the  name  of  the  Lord  pro- 
claimed ;  God  makes  a  covenant  with  Israel. 
Moses  stays  on  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights;  his  face  shines,  Exod.  34. 

Offerings  of  the  people  for  the  tabernacle.  Bezaleel 
and  others  prepare  the  tabernacle  and  its  fui*niture 

[Exod.  35 --3  9.] 

Moses  commanded  to  rear  the  tabernacle  and  to  anoint 
it,  and  to  sanctify  Aaron  and  his  sons 
[Exod.  40. 1-16.]  (John  i.  14;  2. 19-21:  Col.  2. 9.^ 
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Dttte  and  Flaoc. 


Eveut  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

1490, 

Eccl.  y.  2. 
I  m.  I  day. 

im.  8d. 


I  in.  I4d. 


ain.  i  d. 


149^ 

2  m.  20  d. 

Wilderness  of 

Paran 

(Ei  TyK) 


Hazaroth. 

5m.-7na 

Kadesh 

Bamea,  or 

£0  Mkhpah. 


The  tabernacle  set  up.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  fills  it. 
TTie  Israelites  directed  by  the  cloud,  Exod.  40. 1 7-38 

Laws  on  various  sacrifices  and  oiTerings      [Lev.  X.-7.I 

Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests      [Lev.  8.] 

The  ofiEerings  of  Aaron.    Fii'e  consumes  the  sacrifice 

[Lev.  9.j 

The  offerings  of  the  princes  accepted,  Kumb.  7. 

Destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Lev.  10. 

(Jf  the  greai  day  of  atonement ^  and  of  the  scapegoat, 

Lev.  16:  see  Hob.  9.:  and  5.  i. 

The  second  passover  celebrated.  Some  allowed  to 
observe  it  in  the  second  month,       Nimib.  9.  1-14, 

Laws  on  meats  and  purifications  [Lev.  11. -15.] 

Miscellaneous  laws,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial. 
Shelomith's  son  stoned  for  blasphemy 

[Lev.  1 7.-22.  and  24.] 

Laws  concerning  festivals,  etc..  Lev.  23.  and  24. 

Prophetic  promises  and  threatenings,  Lev.  26. 

Laws  of  vows,  devotions,  and  tithes  [Lev.  27.] 

The  tribes  numbered;  their  order        [Numb,  i.,  2,] 

The  Levites  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
instead  of  the  first-bom ;  their  duties  [Numb.  3.,  4.] 

Institution  of  various  ceremonies.  The  law  of  the 
Nazarites.    The  form  of  blessing      [Numb.  5.,  6.] 

Consecration  of  the  Levites;  their  age  and  period  of 
service  [Numb.  8.]  Use  of  the  silver  trumpets 
[10.  I -10].  Manner  in  which  the  cloud  guided  the 
people,  9.  15.23. 

Arrival  of  Jethro  with  Moses'  wife  and  sons.  He 
advises  Moses  to  appoint  judges  to  assist, 

Exod.  18.  1-26 

1 2th  j  oumey .     Order  of  the  march 

[Numb.  10.  II,  12  (Numb.  33.  16)  28]. 

Moses  entreats  Hobub  to  accompany  Israel;  Jethro 
returns  to  Midian, 

Numb.  10.  29-32,  and  Exod.  18.  27. 

The  form  of  blessing  on  the  removal  and  resting  of 
the  ark.  Numb.  10.  33-36. 

The  burning  at  Taberah.  People  murmiu*  for  flesli; 
Moses  complains  of  his  charge;  seventy  elders  ap- 
pointed as  a  council  to  assist  him;  quails  given  in 
wratli.  Numb.  11.  I-34, 

13th  journey.  Miriam  smitten  with  leprosy  for 
sedition.  Numb.  11.  35  (Numb.  33.  17)  12.  15. 

14th  journey.  Spies  sent  to  search  the  land;  ten  of 
them  bring  an  evil  report;  Caleb  and  Joshua  faith - 
fulf  Numb.  12.  16  (Numb.  33.  18):  13. 
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D»t«  and  Place. 

B.  C. 

1490. 

Eccl.  y.  2. 
7  in.  6  d. 

1490-1452. 

Eccl.  y.  2-40, 

1452. 

Eccl.  y.  40. 

im. 

1490. 

Kadesh. 

Mount  Hor. 

Zalmonah. 


Punon, 
Obotli,  lim. 
Dibon-gad. 


Almon- 
dfolathaim. 
Abarim. 
Plains  of 
Moab  by 
Jordan. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Israel  murmurs  at  the  report  of  tbe  spies ;    Gk>d 
threatens ;  Moses  intercedes ;   condemned  to  wan- 
der forty  years,  Numb.  14.  1-39:  Psa.  90. 
The  people,  going  up  against  the  will  of  God,  are 
discomfited,  Numb.  14.  40-45. 
Laws  of  offerings;  the  sabbath-breaker  stoned 

[Numb.  15]. 

The  rebellion  of  Korah,  etc.;  earthquake,  fire,  and 

plague  inflicted;  Aaron  approved  as  high-priest  by 

the  budding  of  his  rod.  Numb.  16.,  17, 

The  charge  and  portion  of  the  priests  and  Levites 

[Numb.  18]. 
Water  of  purification;  how  to  be  made  and  used 

[Numb.  19]. 

The  next  seventeen  journeys  {15th  to  31st)  of  the 

Israelites,  being  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness 

nearly  thirty  -eight  years.  Numb .  33.  19-35. 

32nd  journey;  death  of  Miriam,  Numb.  20.  i :  33.  36. 

The  people  murmur  for  water ;   Moses  and  Aaron 

transgressing,  not  to  enter  Canaan,  Numb.  20.  2-13. 

Edom  refuses  a  passage  to  the  Israelites, 

Numb.  20.  14-21. 

33rd  journey;  Auron  dies;  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and 

is  defeated.  Numb.  20.  22-21.  3:  33.  37-40. 

34th  journey;  the  people  murmur;  fiery  serpents  are 

sent;  the  brazen  serpent  set  up, 

(see  John  3.  14):  Numb.  21.  4  (33.  4i)-9, 
35th,  36th,  and  37th  journeys. 

Numb.  21.  10,  11:  33.  42-44. 
3  8 th  j  ourney,  Numb .  33.45. 

The  Israelites  stop  at  Zared,  Amon,  and  Beer, 

Nimab.  21.  12-18, 
Sihon,  the  Amorite,  opposes  their  passage;  defeated, 

Nimab.  21.  21-32, 
Og,  of  Bashan,  attacks  them;  defeated, 

Numb.  2 T.  33-35, 
39th  journey,  Kiunb.  33,  46 

40th  journey,  Numb.  21. 18-20:  33.  47. 

41st  journey;  account  of  Balaam  and  Balak, 

(Luke  I.  78:  Rev.  22.  16:  i  Cor.  15,  25): 

Numb.  22.  I  (33.  48)-4i:  23:  24. 

42nd  journey;  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor;  zealofPhinehas, 

Numb.  25.  I  (33.  49)-i8, 

Third  numbering  of  the  people,  [Numb.  26], 

The  daughters  of  Zelophehad;  laws  of  inheritance. 

Numb.  27.  i-ii:  36. 
Laws  of  oflferings,  vows,  etc..  Numb.  28.-30* 
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Bate  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

Eccl.  y.  40. 


The  slaughter  of  Midian;  Balaam  slain.  Numb.  31 
Territories  given  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  part  of  Ma 

nasBch,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  Numb.  22. 

Directions  for  the  Israelites  on  their  entering  Canaan, 

borders  of  the  land  described;  forty-eight  cities  for 

the  Levites,  of  which  six  are  to  be  cities  of  refuge; 

the  laws  on  murder,        Numb.  33.  50-56:  34:  35. 


Exod.  12.  37.  This  order  of  thejoumies  is  taken  from  Numb.  35. 
We  see  here  how  God  weans  his  people  from  idolatry,  how  he 
inures  them  to  trial  and  trains  them  to  obedience.  For  an  inspired, 
practical  comment  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
see  Psa.  78:  105:  106:  136:  and  i  Cor.  10. 

Lev.  What  an  instructive  montlCs  history.  Aaron  consecrated, 
in  proof  of  the  holiness  required  in  worship;  his  sons  Nadab  and 
Abihu  punished  for  unhallowed  contempt  of  Divine  authority  (see 
Exod.  30.  9),  shortly  after  their  conseci-ation,  which  a  miracle  had 
confirmed,  Exod.  24.  9:  Lev.  9.  24;  Aaron's  resignation  a  touching 
exhibition  of  grace,  10.  3;  the  blasphemer  stoned. 

Lev.  II.  As  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  point  to  Christ  and  his 
atonement,  so  do  the  repeated  piuifications  to  man's  need  of  inward 
purity  and  of  the  cleansing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spuit. 

The  ceremonial  law  contains  rites  closely  resembling  those  in  use 
among  several  heathen  nations,  but  with  striking  differences 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  and  Michaelis).  Some  (as  Warburton  and 
Maimonides)  think  the  former  boiTOwed  from  the  latter;  others  (as 
Gale  and  Stillingfleet)  think  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former; 
others,  still  (as  Calmet  and  Faber)  maintain  that  both  were  taken 
from  irly  patriarchal  institutes,  which  the  Gentiles  corrupted  and 
which  God  himself  modified,  to  meet  the  peculiai*  condition  of  the 
Jews.  This  last  theory,  the  most  nrobable  of  the  three,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  many  primitive  traditions  are  preserved  in 
the  systems,  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical,  of  numy  ancient 
nations. 

Numb.  9.  I -14.  This  section  is  out  of  its  place,  see  ver.  r. 

Numb.  35.  31,  32.  See  §  329  (h),  on  "satisfaction.'* 

When  Jacob's  family  entered  Egypt  they  numbered  but  seventy 
«ouls,  Gen.  46.  27.  Now  their  descendants  number  upwards  (it 
may  be  gathered)  of  two  millions  (chap.  26);  so  richly  had  God 
Already  fulfilled  his  promise. 
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Date  and  Place,  j 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

145 1. 

Eocl.  y.  40. 

II m.  id. 


3.   T?ie  Review  and  closing  Charge  of  Moses, 

Moses  reviews  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  intro* 
ducing  some  new  particulars,  Deut.  1,-4, 

The  moral  law  repeated  and  enforced, 

Deut.  5.-9:  10.  1-5,  10-22:  II. 

The  ceremonial  law  repeated,  with  injunctions  againsk 
idolatry,  etc.  [Deut.  12. -16:  17.  i. J 

The  judicial  law  repeated  and  explained.  Christ  fore 
told  as  a  prophet  to  whom  t/iey  are  to  hearken, 

Deut.  17.  2-20:  [18. -26]. 

Moses  directs  Israel,  after  entering  Canaan,  to  wi'ite 
the  law  on  stones,  and  to  recite  its  blessings  and 
curses  upon  Mt.  Gerizim  and  Mt.  £bal,    Deut.  2  7. 

Prophetic  promises  and  curses,  Deut.  28, 

Concluding  appeal  to  the  Israelites,       Deut.  29:  30. 


Deut.  On  the  importance  of  comparing  the  law,   as  given  in 
Deuteronomy,  with  the  law  as  given  in  the  earlier  books,  see  Pt.  ii.  §  8. 


Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

Eccl.  y.  40. 
II  m. 


4.  Joshua's  appointment ;  death  of  Moses, 

Joshua  appointed  to  succeed  Moses,      Numb.  27.  12-23. 

Moses  encoiu-ages  the  people  and  Joshua;  charges 
the  priests  to  read  the  law  publicly  every  seventh 
year,  Deut.  31.  1-13. 

Gk)d's  charge  to  Joshua;  Moses  writes  a  song  of  wit- 
ness; completes  the  wilting  of  the  law,  and  dehvera 
it  to  the  Levites,  witli  a  prediction  of  the  dis- 
obedience of  Israel,  Deut.  31.  14-29. 

Moses  recites  his  song,  and  exhorts  Israel  to  set  their 
hearts  upon  it,  Deut.  31.  30:  32.  1-47. 

Moses  ascends  Mount  Nebo  to  view  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  die,  Deut.  32.  48-52. 

Moses  prophetically  blesses  the  tribes,         Deut.  3  3. 

Moses  views  tl^e  promised  land;  his  death,  burial, 
and  character,  Deut.  34. 


Soo.  5.   The  Design  of  the  Laia — Summary  of  its  Beligiom 

Institutions, 

25.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  purpose  of  this 

ancient  dispensation,  and  to  what  end  must  we  study  it  1 

There  wae  faith  and  piety  before  it  was  given.     Faith  and 
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piety  remain,  now  that  it  is  done  away.  As  an  institute,  it 
was  confessedly  burdensome ;  and  if  its  aim  had  been  either  to 
regulate  the  worship  of  God,  to  give  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  gospel,  or  to  separate  the  Jews  from  other  nations, 
this  aim  might  have  been  reached  by  simpler  means.  Might 
not  some  points,  moreover,  not  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
ancient  Jews,  have  been  more  clearly  revealed — the  spiritu- 
ality, for  example,  of  the  coming  dis|)6nsation,  and  the  glories 
of  eternal  life  1  In  reply  to  these  questions,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  man  has  a  strong  tendency  to  forget  Qod.  Virtue, 
truth,  godliness,  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  conformity  to 
the  Divine  law,  supreme  desire  for  the  Divine  glory,  are  things 
not  only  iiot  natural — they  are  things  to  which  man  is  directly 
opposed.  Without  successive  revelations,  or  some  such  pro- 
vision as  the  Old  Testament  supplies,  the  feehngs  which  these 
terms  describe,  and  the  truths  on  which  they  are  foimded, 
must  long  since  have  perished  from  the  earth.  This  conclu- 
sion is  gained  by  an  induction  of  particulars  as  sound  as  any 
in  science.  Let  it  now  bo  supposed  that  God  has  to  deal  with 
men  who  are  ever  prone  to  idolatry  and  barbarism,  in  a  con- 
dition of  intellectual  childhood,  with  no  relish  for  blessings 
purely  spiritual,  and  so  earthly  as  to  be  incapable  of  compre- 
hending them  ;  that  he  desires  to  impress  the  minds  of  such 
a  race  with  his  own  infinite  perfections,  and  induce  them  to 
worship  him  with  becoming  reverence  ;  to  prove  to  them  what 
is  in  their  heart,  and  so  humble  them  for  their  depravity ;  to 
lead  them  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  ways,  that  they 
may  fear  his  power  and  trust  his  love ;  to  raise  their  confi- 
dence towards  the  God  of  their  fathers,  their  covenant-Grod , 
to  incline  their  hearts  towards  his  holy  place,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  communion  with  him ; — suppose  that  he  wishes  to 
distinguish  them  as  his  peculiar  people  (that  is,  both  purchased 
and  separate) ;  to  prevent  needless  intercourse  with  tneir 
idolatrous  neighbours ;  to  unite  all  classes  of  Israelites  as  one 
body,  imder  one  king ;  to  teach  them  to  love  one  another  as 
brethren  ;  to  check  the  tendency,  in  all  communities,  to  the 
ncciimulation  of  extreme  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
the  oppression  that  springs  from  such  accumulation ;  to  induce 
honest  industry  among  the  people ;  to  give  every  man  the 
conviction  that  he  has  a  name  and  a  place  in  his  country ;  to 
secure  competent  provision  for  the  ^therless  and  the  widow 
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to  provide  rest  and  moral  training  for  all  servants ;  to  connect 
the  maintenance  of  the  learned  and  priestly  class,  in  part  at 
ieasi^  with  the  obedience  and  piety  of  the  people,  thus  stimur 
lating  them  to  diligence  in  teaching  the  law ; — suppose  that  he 
seeks  to  reveal  himself  with  new  claims ;  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  what  he  had  done  for  them  as  a  nation ;  to  teach  them 
implicit  obedience ;  to  excite  thoughts  and  feelings  iu  harmony 
with  the  office,  and  work,  and  reign  of  that  Messiah  whom 
these  various  institutions  were  to  introduce ; — and  suppose, 
lastly,  that  owing  to  man's  guilty  depravity,  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  ritual  observance  to  cleanse  him  spiritually  from 
sin,  these  precepts  and  rites  could  not^  ly  themselves  (done, 
secure  more  than  legal  forgiveness,  or  attain,  in  any  sense, 
eternal  Hfe ;— «dmit  that  these  suppositions  describe  the  end 
of  the  law,  and  its  adaptation  to  its  end  will  at  once  appear. 

Now,  these  suppositions  really  do  describe  its  end,  though 
they  may  be  stated  variously.  Is  the  law  a  TMrral  code  ?  It 
teaches  us  our  duty  both  to  man  and  to  God.  Is  it  rittml  ob- 
servance ?  It  teaches  us  our  faults,  and  Qod*s  holiness,  point- 
ing, moreover,  to  the  cross.  Is  it  a  civU  institute  ?  It  regu- 
lates the  worship  of  an  Invisible  King,  preserves  the  Jews  as 
a  peculiar  people,  and  enforces  brotherly  love.  Regarded  as  a 
revelation  of  truth  (objective  religion),  all  its  parts  are  instruc- 
tive. Begarded  as  a  shadow  of  truth  afterwards  to  be  revealed, 
it  excites  and  deepens  holy  feeling  (subjective  religion.)  Be- 
garded chiefly  as  a  treasury  of  earlier  traditional  knowledge, 
that  knowledge  it  preserves,  adding  much  of  its  own,  in  order 
to  preserve  it;  though,  of  course,  a  spirittuzl  perception  of  its 
truths  is  still,  as  before,  essential  to  salvation.  However  the 
end  of  the  law  be  defined,  the  chief  facts  remain.  It  reveals 
man*s  sin,  God*s  hoHness  and  love,  forgiveness  through  sa- 
crifice, and  sanctification  as  its  result,  Christ*s  work  and  reign, 
while  it  provides  for  the  preservation  of  these  truths  in  a  world 
ever  prone  to  forget  what  is  spiritual,  and  deteriorate  what 
is  holy.  The  whole  institute  is  at  once  a  gospel  and  a  church. 
It  preserved  and  guarded  piety,  union,  and  happiness;  is 
every  way  wcwrthy  of  its  author,  and  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendations which  pious  Jews  have  bestowed  upon  it  in  every 
age,  Psalms  19.  119. 

26.  In  theory,  the  Jewish  constitution  was  a  theocracy,  a 
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TiMj«ivtt  ''^^  repreaentaiMm  of  the  reign  ol  God.  Je- 
Coototntkm  hoyah  himself  was  regarded  as  king ;  the  laws  were 
•  t>>«>a«T-  delivered  by  him ;  the  tabernacle  (and  afterwards 
the  temple)  was  oonsidered  as  his  palace;  there  he  gsve 
visible  manifestations  of  his  gloiy;  there  he  revealed  his 
will ;  there  was  offered  **  the  bread  of  the  presence ;"  there  he 
received  his  ministers,  and  performed  his  functions  as  sove- 
reign. Hence  it  is  that  the  land  of  Palestine  is  ever  r^^nre- 
sented  as  held  by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  (Lev.  25.  23). 
To  him,  peace  and  war,  qaesti<»is  determined  under  all  govern- 
ments by  the  supreme  authorityy  were  refured  (Deut.  i. 
41,  4a:  Josh.  ID.  40:  Judg.  I.  I,  a:  i  Kings  la.  34);  and 
idolatry  was  treason.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  JewB» 
Jehovah  was  both  Qod  and  king. 

37.  This  twofold  character  mji  preserved  in  all  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  ancient  law. 

1.  The  Tabernacle,  where  public  worabip  was  held  from  the* 
ezode  till  the  reign  of  Solomon^  was  both  the  temple 
jSSft^tS^'^  of  God  and  the  palace  of  the  invisible  king.  It  was  his 
*'  holy  habitation."  It  was  the  place  where  he  met  the 
people  and  communed  with  them — **  the  Tabernacle/'  therefore, 
"  of  the  Congregation."  It  was  an  oblong;  rectangular  erection,  55 
feet  by  18  feet,  built  of  planks  of  the  acacia.,  overlaid  with  golc^ 
united  by  poles  of  gold,  and  resting  on  bases  of  silver.  The  whole 
shielded  by  four  costly  coverings.  Exod.  26,  7-13.  (See  Shittim.) 
The  eastern  end  was  not  boarded,  but  was  closed  by  a  curtain  of 
cotton,  suspended  fr<mi  silver  rod«^  that  were  sustained  by  five  pil« 
lars  covered  with  gold.  The  interior  was  divided  mto  two  parts  by 
a  curtain  or  veil  made  of  rich  stuff,  and  curiously  embroidered  with 
figures  of  cherubim  and  other  ornaments  (Exod.  36.  36,  37).  The 
first  apartment  was  the  Holy  Place  (Heb.  9.  3).  The  loner  and 
smaller  one,  the  *'  Holy  of  Holies."  Mere  was  the  ark  of  the  Co- 
venant, an  oblong  chest  of  wood,  covered  with  gold,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  golden  figures  of  cherubim  with  outstretched 
wings.  Above  them  was  "  the  Glory,"  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence.  It  rested  between  them,  and  came  down  to  the  lid  of  the 
ark — "the  mercy  seat."  In  or  near  the  ark  were  the  tables  of 
stone,  the  book  of  the  law,  a  pot  of  mn-niift.^  and  Aaron's  rod 
(Exod.  25.  21:  Deut.  31.  26:  Heb.  9.  4).  In  the  first  or  ante-room 
were  placed  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  30.  i-io);  the  seven ' 
lianded  goldon  candlestick  or  lamp  (Exod.  35.  31-39);  and  the 
table  of  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  where  the  shew-bread  and  wine 
were  plaoed  (.Exod.  35.  33-30). 
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Around  the  tabeniAdfi  was  an  extennfe  court,  about  i8o  feet  hf 
90  feet,  f(»med  hj  curtainB  of  linen,  auspended  by  ailTer  ho<^ 
£n>m  rods  of  Bilrer,  which  reached  from  one  column  to  another. 
Theae  oolumna  were  twenty  in  all,  of  acacia^  probably  aupported  on 
baaea  of  faraaa^  and  8  or  9  feet  (5  eubita)  high.  The  entrance  waa 
on  the  eaat  aide,  and  waa  doaed  by  falling  tapestry,  adorned  with 
figurea  in  blue,  purple,  and  acarlet  (Exod.  17,  9-19:  39.  9-ao). 
In  thia  oourt,  which  waa  open  at  the  top,  ail  the  public  aervioea  of 
religion  were  performed,  and  all  aaorificea  preaented.  l^ear  tiie 
centre  waa  the  great  brazen  altar  (5  eubita  aquare  and  3  high), 
with  prominencea  at  the  comera  called  "horns,"  Ezod.  17.  1-8: 
Fa.  118.  37.  On  the  aouth  side  there  waa  an  ascent  to  it  made  of 
earth  (Ezod.  so.  34 :  38.  1-7).  The  irarious  instruments  of  this 
altar  were  of  braaa,  aa  thoae  of  the  altar  of  inoenae  were  of  gold 
(Exod.  37.  3 :  38.  3  :  35.  31-40).  In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
between  the  braaen  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  atood  the  brazen  layer, 
at  whidi  the  prieats  performed  their  ablutions  before  approachmg 
the  altar  (Ezod.  30.  15-31).  On  the  altar  a  fire  burnt  continually, 
at  first  kindled  miraculously,  and  afterwards  kept  in  by  the  prieats 
(Lev.  9.  34:  6.  13  :  10.  i). 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built  after  the  same  plan,  and  con- 
tained the  same  furniture;  but  it  was  much  larger,  and  the  materials 
were  more  costly  and  durable.  Instead  of  one  oourt  there  were 
^ree,  the  innermost  corresponding  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  curtains  were  supplied  by  walls  and  colonnades;  the  brazen 
larer  being  represented  by  the  brazen  aea^  i  Einga  7.  36;  and  ten 
amaller  veaaels,  i  Kings  7,  37-39.  The  greater  grandeur  of  the 
temple  service  was  in  hannony  both  with'^e  eztended  power  ei 
the  nation  and  with  the  clearer  revelation  which  waa  then  given  of 
Gkid'a  kingly  authority. 

To  a  much  later  date  belong  the  aynagoguea  of  the  Jews.  They 
were  plain  and  unpretending  buildings,  in  whi(^  the 
Qynagogaes.  j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  prayers,  to  hear  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets  read,  and  to  receive  instruction.  They  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Kew  Testament,  and  seem  to  have  aprung  up  after  the 
captivity. 

28.  (3.)  As  the  tabernacle  was  both  the  temple  of  God  and 

The  i^vi       *^®  palace  of  the  Great  King,  so  the  Levites  were 

both  priests  and  officers  of  state. 

Under  the  law,  the  high  priesthood  v^aa  confined  to  the  family  of 

,^     .  Aaron,  and  during  the  purest  age  of  that  economy  to 

^         the  first-bom  of  that  house;  Nadab,  however,  his  eldest 

son,  perished  by  his  impiety  during  the  high  priesthood  of  his 

t2 
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fikther,  so  that  EHeazar  suooeeded  Aaron,  and  from  him  the  office 
passed  in  succession  to  Eli.  From  him  it  was  transferred  to  the 
family  of  Ithamar  (Aaron's  fourth  son) ;  but  in  the  days  of  So* 
lomon  it  retnmed  to  the  fionily  of  Eleazar,  where  it  remained  ^1 
the  captivity.  During  the  Asmonean  dynasty  a  private  Leyite 
family  held  it,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  polity  the 
right  of  succession  was  wholly  disregarded. 

Aaron  was  consecrated  by  Moses,  and  his  soni  were  priests  under 
him.  Into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  the  high  priest 
alone  entered,  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement. 

In  the  reign  of  David  the  descendants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  all  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  in  their  sacred  duties ;  they  were,  therefore,  divided  into  24 
courses,  each  serving  in  weekly  rotation  twice  in  the  lunar  year 
(i  Chron.  24).  Each  course  had  its  head  or  chief,  and  these  are 
probably  the  chief  priests  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Qospels.  They 
had  the  whole  care  of  the  sacrifices  and  religious  services  of  the 
temple,  most  of  the  important  functions  of  their  office  being  as^ 
signed  to  each  by  lot. 

All  the  priests  were  Levites,  that  is,  descendants  of  Levi,  through 
Gershom  and  Aaron.    Levi,  however,  had  other  children, 

^  ^  and  all  their  descendants  were  devoted  to  public  buai- 
jiess.  They  assisted  the  priests,  formed  the  guard  of  the  taber- 
uiacle,  and  conveyed  it  from  place  to  place  (Num.  4.  1-20).  In 
.David*s  time  the  whole  body  was  divided  into  three  classes,  each 
«ot  which  was  subdivided  into  24  courses.  The  first  class  attended 
upon  the  priests;  the  second  formed  the  choir  of  singers  in  the 
temple,  and  the  third  acted  as  porters  and  guards  (i  Chron.  24.  25, 
26)  in  the  temple  and  at  the  gates. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Levitea  all  acted,  when  not  engaged 
in  the  temple  service,  as  the  instructors  of  the  people ;  they 
formed,  in  fact,  the  learned  class. 

For  the  support  of  this  large  body  of  men  48  cities,  with  a  belt 
^^^  of  land  round  each,  were  assigned:  a  tenth  of  all  the 

suppor .  ppQ^^gQ  and  cattle  of  the  country  (Lev.  27.  30:  Num. 
35.  1-8),  of  which  tenth  the  priests  had  a  tenth:  all  shared  also  in 
another  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  the  people  generally  were  to 
expend  in  feast-offeiings,  to  which  the  Levites  were  to  be  invited 
(Deut.  14.  22-27). 

When  not  engaged  in  their  sacerdotal  duties  the  priests  dressed 

as  other  men ;   but  when  so  engaged  their  tunics,  gir- 

t£\>ri^'^'  dies,  turbans,  &c.,  were  all  of  white  linen  (Exod.  39. 

27,  28).     The  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  both  splendid 

and  significant.    Over  his  white  timio  he  wore  a  woollen  robe  of 
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hlne,  having  on  its  hem  amaH  golden  bells  (Exod.  28.  3i-34)« 
Over  this  was  a  short,  sleeveless  garment — an  "ephod"  of  fine 
linen,  inwrought  with  gold  and  purple,  and  having  on  each 
slioulder-strap  a  precious  stone,  the  whole  engraven  with  the 
name  of  the  tribes  (28.  5-12).  In  front  was  the  breast-plate  of 
judgment,  similarly  adorned,  each  stone  similarly  engraven  (28. 
1 5,  21).  On  his  head  was  a  kind  of  mitre,  to  the  front  of  which  was 
fastened  a  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 
Connected  with  the  breast-plate  was  the  urim  and  thummim,  by 
which  the  priest  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  wiU  of  the  invisible 
king.    How  the  response  was  given  is  not  clearly  known. 

To  their  office  all  the  priests  were  consecrated  with  a  "holy 
anointing,**  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  whole  institute  is 
plain. 

29.  (3.)  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  ancient  nations,  pac- 
rifices  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  religious 
worship.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  the  laws  in  relation  to  it  are  scattered  oyer 
the  various  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  give  the  substance  of 
them  in  a  connected  form. 

i.  The  things  ofifered  were  taken  from  both  the  vegetable  and  the 

animal  kingdom,  those  from  the  former  called  the  blood- 

TUiogfiof-      loss  ofiferings  {vtf§0p«fai,  T\\T\yO,  minchoth),  and  those 

from  the  latter  the  bloody  (D^HIT,  zevaohim,  ^vUt, 

slain  sacrifices).    With  both,  the  mineral  salt,  an  emblem  of  purity, 

was  used. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  taken  the  meat*offering8  (flour, 
cakes,  parched  com,  frankincense),  and  the  drink-offerings  (1)09, 
nesek,  tf-r^H  Phil.  2.  17),  of  wine,  either  in  its  natural  or  far* 
mented  state.  Both  offerings  were  usually  united,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  an  addition  to  the  thank-offerings  made  by  fire.  Num.  15. 
5-ri:  28.  7-15:  Lev.  14.  10-21. 

Heathen  libations  were  not  unlike  the  drink-offerings  of  the  law. 
n.  I.  462 :  ^n.  6.  254,  with  characteristic  differences  however : 
they  consisted  of  wine  and  blood.  Sail.  Cat.  sec.  32  :  Ps.  14.  4  ; 
Zech.  9.  7. 

The  animals  offered  were  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  ;  all  were  to  be 
without  blemish,  not  under  eight  days  old,  nor  over  three  years. 
Doves  were  also  offered  in  some  cases,  Exod.  22.  20  :  12.5:  Lev. 
9.  3.  Fishes  were  never  offered,  and  human  sacrifices  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  Lev.  18.  21  :  20.  25. 

ii.  Offerings  were  presented  only  in  the  front  coui*t  of  the  sauo* 
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toary,  iibiB  tabenuusla,  tliit   la,  and   aft^rwarcb '  the 
SSlDfc         temple,   Ler.  17.  1-9 :  Deut.  12,  5-7.     OocaskmaUj, 
however,  saorifioes  were  offered  dfewheie,  without  3^ 
prehension,  Judges  3.  5.  i  Sam.  7.  17:  9.  la:  i  Kings  18.  19-33. 
iii.  The  object  of  ihe  legal  sacrifioes  was  ^her  the  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God   or   the  expiation  of  sin.    Thank- 
J^J^**        offerings  had,  as  their  object,   the  first:  sin-ofibrings 
and  trespass-offerings,  the  seoond.     Sin  was  expiated, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  by  the  mmit  or  efficacy  of  the  sacrifioa 
offered,  but  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  which  it 
typified,  and  in  which  the  q>iritual  worshipper  beliered.    A  %al 
or  civil  expiation,  however,  was  effected  by  the  sacrifices  of  tiie 
law:    they  freed   the  offerer   from  the  legal  penalty  of  trans- 
gression, 
iv.  In  the  performance  of  the   sacrifice,   the  offerer   himself 
legally  purified  (iSam.  16.  5:  Exod.  19.  14),  brought 
¥^^^'       the  viciim  to  the  altar,  and  turning  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary (Lev.  2,  3,  4:  3.  1 :  17.  4)^  laid  his  hand  upon  its 
head  (Lev.  i.  4:  3.  2:  4.  33),  implying  a  transference  of  his  sin  and 
punishment  to  the  victim.    He  then  slew  it  (Lev.  i.  5),  an  act» 
however,  which  the  priest  might  do,  and  sometimes  did  (2  Chr.  29. 
24:  EiEn  6.  24).    As  the  victim  was  slain  the  priest  received  the 
blood,  and  sprinkled  or  poured  it  near  the  different  offerings,  yet 
apart  from  thorn.    The  victim  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  offerer  (Lev. 
I.  6),  and  the  fat  was  burnt  by  the  priest.    Li  some  sacrifices,  be« 
fore  or  after  the  slaying,  the  victim  was  heaved  or  lifbed  up,  and 
waved  towards  heaven,  a  symbol  of  its  presentation  to  Jehovah. 

V.  There  were  various  kinds  of  sacrifices: 
JttSSS?*      Burnt-offerings,  sin  and  trespass-offeringa^  and  thank- 
offerings. 
I.  Burnt-offerings,    holocausts    (H^]^,   ola,   *o^Mca6rw/jM,),   con- 
sisted in  the  immolation  of  a  male  victim,  which  was 
\^^^^        entirely  consumed  in  the  fire.    The  sacrifice  was  slain 
on  the  north  of  the  altar,  deprived  of  the  skin  (which 
belonged  to  the  priest.  Lev.  7.  8),  and  then  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
offerer.    The  blood  was  sprinkled  around  the  altar,  and  the  parts  of 
the  victim  were  laid  separately  upon  the  fire,  which  the  priests 
kept  always  burning. 

The  design  of  burnt-offerings  was  to  make  atonement  for  sine 
in  general  (Lev.  i.  4).  They  were  presented  daily  in  the  name  of 
the  nation  (Exod.  29.  38-4.2:  Num.  7.  15-17!  8-12),  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (Lev.  16.  3),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals. 
They  were  also  presented  by  private  persons  Levitically  unclean,  viz., 
by  women  (Lev.  12, 6-8);  by  lepers  (Lev.  14.  21-31);  by  Nazariteni 
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(Kumb.  6. 1 1-14)  5  and  by  those  referred  to  in  Lev,  15.  1-15 .  When 
two  doTee  were  offered,  one  of  them  was  made  a  burnt-offering, 
Lev.  5.  10.  Hecatombs  of  snch  offisrings  were  sometimes  presented, 
Ezra  6.  17:  i  Chron.  29.  31;  and  in  later  times,  even  the  heathen 
sometimes  presented  ihem,  as  did  Augustus  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  17.) 

2.  Trespass-offerings  and  sin-offerings  are  not  easily  distmguished. 
Tiesrass  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  generally  presented  for  a  sin  of  omission, 
ain  o^rings.  and  the  second  for  one  of  commission  (Jahn  and  others), 
though  this  distinction  does  not  always  obtun.  Ley.  5.  17^19: 
Numb.  6.  II :  Ley.  15.  35,  etc.  The  trespass  has  been  thought  the 
less  guilty;  the  sin  the  more  guilty;  sometimes  this  rule  seems 
reversed.  In  fSact,  the  two  are  distinguished  in  Scripture,  and  the 
cases  are  prescribed  in  which  each  is  to  be  offered. 

Tr€tpa88-offer*ngs  are  eigoined  in  Ley.  7.  z-io,  and  also  in  Kumb. 
6.  i3:seeyer.  14:  Ley.  14.  la:  seeyer.  19:  Ley.  19.  20-22 : Ezra  10. 19. 
The  victims  offered  were  an  ewe  or  ^e-goat,  doves  or  fine  flour, 
a  ram  or  lamb,  accordii^  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sin-offermgg 
are  enjoined,  Lev.  4.  6,  25-30.  They  were  offered  by  the  high- 
{oiast  when  he  had  committed  an  offbnee,  and  brought  guilt  upon 
ihB  nation;  when  the  whole  nation  had  sinned  inadvertently, 
and  afterwards  repented;  and  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
In  the  first  and  last  cases  the  high-priest  laid  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  confessing  his  sin  In  the  second  case  the 
^ders  laid  their  hand  on  the  victim.  The  transactions  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  are  exceedingly  significant:  see  Numb.  29.  7-1 1: 
Lev.  16.  1-34:  23.  26-32;  the  azazel,  or  scape-goat,  carrying  off  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  forming,  with  the  second  goat,  which  was 
sacrificed,  a  single  complete  type  of  tiie  work  of  our  Lord.  Sin- 
offerings  were  also  presented  by  magistrates  and  private  persons, 
who  had  sinned  through  ignorance.  Ley.  4.  22-26;  and  on  various 
occasions  of  purification,  Lev.  15.  25-30:  15.  2,  14,  15:  Numb.  6. 
10-14:  Lev.  14. 19-31:  9.  23. 

In  all  these  offerings  the  idea  of  substitutionary  expiation  is  in- 
volved. The  blood  was  ^^  the  life;"  and  the  life  of  tiie  victim  was 
accepted  for  the  life  of  the  offerer,  Ijev.  17.  i:  5.  18:  ^4.  19. 

3.  Thank-offerings  consisted  of  the  presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep^ 
Thank-offer-  ^  g°8,t.  It  was  brought  by  the  offerer,  with  laying  on 
Iki^*  of  hands,  and  was  slain  by  him  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  round  the  altar;  the  fat  was  burnt. 
The  '' heaved"  breast  and  ''waved"  shoulder  belonged  to  the 
priest,  and  the  rest  was  used  as  a  saerifidal  feast:  see  1  Cor.  10. 18. 
Thank-offerings  for  particular  blessingB  were  called  ''sacrifices  of 
praise"  (rrjlisi  D^,  ^wrta  dwiXoyias);  when  presented  from  a  feel- 
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ing  of  pious  devotedness,  they  were  called  free-will  ofiferiugB.  Some> 
times  they  were  offered  in  fidfilment  of  a  vow^  Numb.  6.  3*  Peaee- 
offering  is  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of  this  kind;  and  though 
the  expression  of  gratitude  formed  part  of  the  offerer's  aim^  pro- 
pitiation was  also  involved,  as  is  proved  by  the  title  of  ^eoce-offering 
which  was  given  to  them. 

Everything,  therefore,  under  the  law  was  purified  with  blood — 
thanksgivings  and  other  religious  acts,  man's  sins,  and  his  corrupt 
nature  itself.  For  the  first,  there  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim;  for  the  second,  there  were  sin  and  trespass  offerings; 
and  for  the  last,  there  were  the  whole  burnt-offerings  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  of  the  great  festivals.  G^d  thus  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  people  their  guilt  and  his  holiness,  and  to  reveal  to  them, 
by  line  upon  line,  the  only  way  of  access  to  himself. 

The  repeated  purifications  enjoined  by  the  law  were  no  less 
suggestive  of  the  need  of  practical  holiness,  and  of  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Spirit. 

See  on  this  section 'V^^er's  Realworterbuch,  or  the  article  on  sacri* 
fice,  translated  in  Dr.  Fye  Smith's  Four  Discourses. 

30.  (4.)  The  festivals  of  the  Jews  were  held  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly.  Each  seventh  and  fiftieth  year,  moreover,  was 
kept  with  peculiar  solemnities. 

The  toeekly  festival  was  the  sabbath,  a  day  consecrated  to  rest  and 
cheerful  devotion  (Psa.  68.  35-27,  etc.)    On  this  day 
^  ^*        additional  sacrifices  were  presented  (Lev.  24.  8 :  Kumb. 
28.  9).    Children  were  instructed;  and  those  who  were  not  far 
distant  visited  the  temple.    Later  than  the  days  of  the  Pentateaoh, 
the  people  seem  to  have  visited  the  prophets  (2  Kings  4.  23);  and 
after  the  captivity  synagogues  were  erected  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  Palestine,  where  the  ''law  and  the  prophets"  were  tead  and 
expounded  (Acts  13. 15).    The  monthly  festival  was  held 
Month  y.        ^^  ^^  ^y  ^£  ^^  ^^^  moon,  and  was  announced  by  the 
sound  of  silver  trumpets  (Numb.  10.  10).    Labour  was  not  inter- 
dicted, but  additional  sacrifices  were  offered.    The  new  moon  of  the 
seventh  month  (Tisri,  or  Oct.)  commenced  the  civil  year.    The  great 
annual  festivals  prescribed  by  the  law  were  three;  and 
when  they  were  celebrated,  all  the  adult  males  in  Israel 
were  required  to  appear  at  the  sanctuaiy  (Ezod.  23.  14-17).    They 
were  all  intended  to  be  seasons  of  Joyous  thanksgiving,  and  were 
commemorative  of  the  kindness  and  favour  of  God. 

I.  The  passover  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of 

the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  sparing  of  the 

*"*^^*'*       Israelites,  and  of  their  departure  from  Egypt.    It  began 
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on  the  6Y«  of  the  14th  of  Abib;  «.  e.,  all  leaven  was  remoyed  from 
the  house  on  the  14th  daj^  between  the  evenings,  the  feast  being 
reckoned  from  the  15  th  to  the  2iBt.  Between  the  evenings, 
also,  the  paschal  lamb  (a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old,  Ezod. 
13.  i-i6)  was  slain  before  the  altar  (Deut.  16.  2-6).  The  blood 
was  sprinkled  (originally  on  the  door-posts,  and  later)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar ;  the  lamb  itself  was  roasted  whole,  with  two 
spits  thrust  transversely  through  it,  and  was  then  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs;  imleavened  bread  was  broken  by  the  master  of  the  family 
and  distributed  to  each,  not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty 
being  admitted  to  the  feast.  After  the  third  cup  (the  ''cup  of 
blessing")  had  been  drunk,  praises  were  sung,  generally,  in  later 
times,  Psa.  115-118;  and  sometimes,  in  addition,  Psa.  130-13 x  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  feast,  and  towards  its  dose,  that  our 
Lord  instituted  the  last  supper  (Matt.  36;  i  Cor.  10:  Mark  i4)» 
During  every  day  of  the  festival  additional  sacrifices  were  offered^ 
and  on  the  i6th  Abib,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  com  were  presented  at 
the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  harvest  commenced  (Ezod.  i3. 1-3 7^ 
Lev.  33.  9-14). 
3.  The  fiftieth  day  after  the  second  day  of  the  passover  (the  i6th),. 
came  the  feast  of  pentecost,  called  also  the  feast  of  weeka 
(t. «.,  seven  clear  weeks  from  the  i6th  Abib).  This  was- 
properly  the  feast  of  the  completed  harvest  of  the  ground.  '  Loaveo- 
made  of  the  new  meal  and  grain  were  offered  as  first-fruits  (Lev* 
33.  17).  Many  burnt  offerings  were  now  presented  (Lev.  33.  18-30), 
and  Jews  residing  out  of  Palestine  generally  chose  this  occasion  for 
visiting  Jerusalem. 

3.  In  autumn,  fi^m  the  15th  to  the  33rd  of  Tisri  (October),  the 
^^  feast  of  tabernacles  was  celebrated,  the  33  rd  being  the 

^*  chief  day  of  the  feast  (Lev.  33.  34-43;  John  7.  37).  It 
commemorated  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Aud  was  intended  also  as  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  of  all  the  fruits 
of  autumn.  Booths  were  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  here  the  people  resided  for  the  week.  This 
feast  was  the  most  joyous  of  all;  "the  Great  Hosanna"  it  way 
called;  and  more  public  sacrifices  were  offered  than  at  any  oth€| 
(Numb.  19.  13-37:  compare  with  Lev.  33.  38-40:  Numb.  39.  39: 
Deut.  16.  14,  15).  To  the  ordinary  legal  services  of  this  festival 
later  Jews  added  others.  Water  was  drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
carried  with  great  pomp  to  the  temple,  and  poured  before  the  altar 
(see  Isa.  1 3. 3).  Priests  also  ascended  the  steps  which  separated  the 
court  of  the  women  from  the  inner  court,  singing  the  Psalms  of 
Degrees,  Psa.  130-134.  These  customs,  however,  are  comparatively 
laoderu. 

t3 
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The  fifth  day  before  i3ie  feast  of  tabemacleB,  the  io(&  of  Q^srl 
Tbe  day  of  (October),  was  the  great  day  of  atonement;  the  only 
ttfrnxaoM^.  fast  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev.  23.  27-19:  35.  9:  Acta 
17.  9).  The  people  then  bewailed  the  sinB  of  the  year,  and  cere- 
moidai  expiation  was  made  by  the  high-priest,  who  on  that  day 
alone  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  wh^e  he  sprinkled  1^  blood 
df  the  goat  wtdfch  had  been  sacrificed.  Tbls  goat  was  one  of  two 
whidi  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  tneir  Bq)arate  destinations. 
The  other,  after  the  sins  of  -Uie  people  had  been  confessed  orer  it, 
•ad  so  laid  upon  its  head,  was  sent  aliye  to  be  lost  in  the  wilder- 
new  (Ley.  16.  6-io).  All  this  was  d<me  to  make  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  pec^la  (Lev.  16.  11-19). 

Otber  feats  were  instituted  in  later  times,  connected  with  the 
Other  and  nege  of  Jerusal^n  (loi^  of  the  loth  month),  the  ci^- 
later/ojto.  tore  of  ihe  dty  (the  17th  of  the  4th  month),  the  bum- 
sag  of  the  temple  (the  9th  of  tlie  5th  month),  iAae  deaili  of  Qedaliah 
(the  3rd  of  the  7th  month) :  see  Jer.  51.  6,  etc. :  ZeeSi.  7.  3,  $• 
8.  19. 

The  first  day  of  the  moon  of  Tisri  (October)  was  celebrated  as 
l^e  new  the  commencement  of  the  <Awt1  year.  It  was  introduced, 
jear,  jjy  n^^  blowing  oi  trmnpets,  with  unwonted  solenmily, 

and  hence  its  name,  the  feast  <^  trompete,  Jer.  33.  23-25.  Addi- 
tional offerings  and  saerifioes  were  now  presented,  Numb.  29.  29$ 
and,  imlike  tiie  ordinary  new  moons,  it  was  kept  as  a  festival. 

There  were  also  two  other  feasts,  though  not  appointed  by  law, 
p^j^  which  require  notice,  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in 

Jewish  history.  The  first  is  the  feast  of  Purim  (•*.  e, 
lots).  It  falls  on  ijie  14th  or  15th  of  Adar  (March),  and  com- 
memoractes  the  defeat  of  Haman's  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  (Esth.  3.  7:  9. 26).  It  is  also  called  Mordecai's  day  (2  Kac. 
Thededica-  15.  36).  The  other  is  iha  feast  of  the  dedication,  ap- 
**°°*  pointed  to  celebrate  the  re-establishment  of  Divine 

worship  in  Jerusalem,  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been  Tan« 
•quished  and  the  temple  purified,  b.g.  164,  John  10.  22.  It  was 
observed  for  eight  days,  from  the  25th  of  Kisleu  (December),  and 
was  sometimes  called  the  feast  of  lights,  from  the  iQuminationB 
In  which,  at  that  season,  the  Jevra  indulged. 

Every  seventh  yefur  viras  sabbatic;  and  during  that  year  the  Lmd 
The  sabbatio  was  imtilled  and  frnits  ungathered,  except  by  the  poor; 
»•«•  the  people,  however,  were  free  to  hunt,  to  feed  thdr 

flocks,  repair  Ibeb  btuldings,  and  engage  in  commerce.  The  year 
began  on  the  ist  of  Tisri^  and  the  institution  was  intended  to  secure 
rest  for  the  soil,  to  teach  economy  and  foresight,  and  probably  to 
impress  upon  the  people  their  dependence,    ^>eoial  services  wore 
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h«ld  ftb  ihe  tax^la  duxing  tb0  faMfc  of  tab«3iades,  I>eixt.  31. 10, 13: 
006  Exod.  33.  10,  II :  Lev.  35. 1-7:  Dent.  26.  33-3$*    '^^  institote, 
aa  Hoses  predicted  (Ley.  36. 34, 35),  was  long  diart^gBrded,  3  Chron 
36.  31 ;  but  after  the  captlTitj  it  was  obserred  more  eax«afiiilly. 
The  year  after  seyen  sabbatic  years,  or  the  fiftieth,  was  the 

TbB  UbOat.  J*^^^®®*  ^^'  ^5'  ®'^^  ^''^^  y®*"^  '^^  announoed  on 
the  loth  of  Tisri,  the  great  day  of  propitiation.  In 
addition  to  the  regulations  of  the  sabbatic  year,  there  were  others 
quite  peculiar.  All  seryants,  or  slayes,  obtained  their  freedom 
(Ley.  35.  39-46:  Jer.  34.  8,  etc.).  All  the  land  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  Leyites,  sold  during 
the  preceding  fifty  years  were  returned  to  the  sellers,  except  such 
as  3uul  been  eonsecrated  to  Qod,  and  not  redeemed  (Ley.  35.  10, 
13-17,  24-28:  37. 16-31).  All  mortgaged  lands,  too,  were  released 
witiiout  chirgeu 

The  .completeness  of  tiie  release  «eeured  by  these  arrangements 
makea  the  jubilee  a  ^pe  of  the  gospel  (Isa.  6i«  a:  Luke  4*  x^)* 

Km  moral  asid  s^ritual  purpose  of  these  festiyals  is  plain. 
They  all  tended  to  unite  the  people  in  a  holy  brotherhood  and  to 
sepaxate  them  frouk  the  heathen.  They  fweserred  the  memory  of 
pastmerdet.  7%ey  iUuBtrated  the  Diyme  holiness.  They  lightened 
the  load  -of  poyerty,  ehedced  (^ipress&on  and  coyetousness,  and  were 
all  either  types  of  gospel  b1i»nhigs,  or  soggettiye,  to  a  spiritual 
mind,  of  gospel  truths. 

31.  Let  the  whole  law  1)e  thus  studied ;  regard  it  as  a  scheme 
intended  to  reveal,  or  suggest,  or  impress,  or  preserve,  spiri- 
tual truth,  and  not  only  will  objections  be  removed,  but  the 
mhole  will  aippear  a  gorgeous,  instructive  lesson,  eminently 
suited  to  the  c(Miditioin  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HmOBIOAL  ABD  POKEIOAL  BOOKB  9X)  THB  DbASH  OF  SOLOIf  ON . 

Seo.  I.  The  Eidorical  Boohs  0/ Scriphire  pmertdly. 

32.  T!he  historical  books  of  Scripture— from  Joshua  to 
Historical  Nehemiali — contain  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
££^mi^  church  and  nation  from  ike  first  settlement  in 
oMDt  ot        Canaan  to  their  return  after  the  captivity  in  Baby« 
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Ion.  The  books,  as  they  are  placed  in  tlie  Englii^  Bible,  are 
twelve  in  all,  though  the  Jews  reckoned  them  but  six,  classing 
Bath  with  Judges,  Nehemiah  with  Ezra,  and  numbering  the 
double  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  respectively, 
as  one.  In  early  times,  moreover,  they  were  all  placed  among 
the  prophets;  and  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are 
still  placed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  in  this  list.  Taking  into  account, 
therefore,  the  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  Prophets  are  historical,  and  that  a  different  arrangement 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  modem  classification  of  ^^  bi»- 
torical  books  "  is  not  very  appropriate.  Having  mentioned 
it,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  some  information  con- 
cerning the  books  of  which  it  is  composed. 

33.  The  historical  books  of  Scripture  claim,  like  the  rest, 
,     ,  ^  ^     inspired  authority,  and  the  general  evidence  of  their 

Inspired,  by     .     *^.      ..        .  f  j.«.         *    1.  .t_   j.     j»  . v      n 

whom  writ-  mspiration  IS  not  different  from  that  of  the  Pen- 
^^'  tateuch.    Some  of  these  books  bear  the  names  of 

distinguished  prophets,  and  the  rest  are  attributed  to  writers 
who  had  the  same  high  character.  The  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  kept  only  by  persons  i^pointed  to  their  ofEioe ; 
and  the  writers,  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  penmen  of  sacred  history,  are  expressly  called  prophets 
or  seers.*  The  narrative  portion  of  Scripture,  moreover, 
displays  throughout  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
motives  of  men,  and  with  the  purposes  of  God  ;^  it  reveals  his 
mercy  and  judgment  in  the  clearest  predictions  ;•  it  exhibits 
unexampled  impartiality,  and  enforces  everywhere  practical 
holiness.  The  facts  it  records  are  appealed  to  or  quoted 
throughout  the  Bible ;  the  writings  which  record  them  were 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon;  in  Ezra^s  collection  they 

*  The  history  of  David,  for  example,  was  written  by  Samuel, 
Nathaa,  and  Qad,  i  Chron.  19.  39:  of  Solomon,  by  Natbim,  Abijah, 
and  Iddo  the  prophets,  3  Chron.  9.  39:  of  Hehoboam,  by  Shemaiah 
ondlddo,  3  Chron.  i3.  15:  of  Abijah,  by  Iddo;  of  Jehoehaphat,  by 
Jehu  the  prophet,  3  Chron.  30.  34:  i  Kings  16.  i ;  and  of  XJzziah 
and  Hozekiah  (including  probably  the  two  intermediate  kinga},  by 
Isaiah,  2  Chron.  36.  33:  33.  33.  Even  in  rebellious  Israel,  we  read 
of  several  prophets,  and  it  was  no  doubt  their  business  to  record 
what  occurred  in  that  country. 

*  I  Kings  13.  36,  38:  Esther,  chaps.  5:  6, 
®  See  ofaap.  on  Prophecy,  §  4S? 
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ore  placed  among  the  productions  of  prophets,  and  are  cited 
by  apostles  and  by  our  Lord.  That  in  these  writings  other 
documents  are  named,  as  the  depositories  of  ampler  informa- 
tion, and  that  some  of  them  were  written  or  collected  long 
after  the  events  they  describe,  are  &cts  which  create  no  diffi- 
culty, and  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  economy 
of  inspiration  in  later  times.  They  account,  moreover,  for  the 
occasional  blending  of  expressions,  evidently  contemporane- 
ous with  the  events  described,  with  others  of  clearly  a  later 
origin. 

34.  The  Bible  is  (as  we  have  seen)  a  setection  from  the  his- 
Princ^ies  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  church,  giving  just  so  much  as  waa 
which  t^  sufficient  to  teach  us  our  duty,  reveal  the  character 
Scr^ture  is  of  Qod,  and  prepare  us  for  the  coming  of  his  Son. 
^''^**°*  It  is  a  histoiy,  moreover,  of  the  church  owZy,  or 
of  the  heathen  as  connected  with  its  suiferings  and  destiny ; 
and  nowhere  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  more  marked  than 
in  the  portions  called  historiod.  During  the  times  it  chroni- 
cles, there  were  many  mighty  nations  celebrated  for  learning 
and  valour,  for  illustrious  men  and  illustrious  actions;  yet 
their  records  are  all  lost  in  silence  or  in  fSftble,  while  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  who  "dwelt  apart,"  and  were  "not  reckoned 
among  the  nations,'*  has  been  carefiilly  preserved.  Such  con- 
cern has  God  for  his  church,  and  so  dear  are  its  interests  to 
him,  Deut.  32.  8,  9. 

Another  peculicurity  is  no  less  marked.  Political  events 
of  deep  interest  are  passed  over ;  the  history  of  long  reigns 
is  compressed  into  a  few  sentences ;  nationtd  concerns  give 
place  to  matters  of  private  life,  history  to  biography,  a  mighty 
monarch  to  a  poor  widow  (2  Kings  3 :  4).  These  omissions 
and  digressions,  however,  are  all  explained  by  the  design  of 
the  Bible.  It  aims  to  reveal  the  grace  and  providence  of  GJod, 
to  show  the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  the  blessedness 
of  obedience,  while  it  interweaves  with  the  whole,  lessons  and 
truths  preparatory  to  the  work  and  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

35.  Within  these  limits,  however,  the  completeness  of  Scrip- 
it  moral  *^"^  history  is  both  characteristic  and  instructive, 
complete-  It  explains  at  once  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the 
'^^^^'  psahns  and  the  gospel,  the  future  and  the  past.  To 
man,  to  nations,  to  the  church,  every  chapter  is  a  lesson  ;  and 
Uie  history,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  prophets,  and 
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toppled  tmder  the  gaidance  of  the  gospel,  will  teach  and  illufh 
trate,  ^Hisr  hj  ezamplea  of  ezoellence  or  bj  oontrastB,  l>ot2i 
our  duty  and  the  Ueasedness  of  obedience. 

Sec.  2.  Brief  ouUine  of  these  Historicdl  Bockt, 

36.  Kee|nn&  then,  to  a  chronological  diTision  of  the  books, 
Boetofrom  the  second  portion  of  Scripture — Joshua  to  Solo- 
J2^jfg^i^  mon-^is  readily  diyisible  into  two  parts ;  the^lrsf 
non.  extending  from  the  entry  into  the  land  of  promise 

to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy ;  and  -Uie  mcond  reaching 
to  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  first  period  contains  the  history 
of  the  conqueet  and  settlement  of  Canaan ;  of  the  decay  of 
the  spirit  of  obedience  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the  subse- 
quent puniidmient  and  restoratioius  of  the  people ;  and  the 
wiqcgdA,  describes  the  revival  of  that  spirit  undor  Samuel  and 
IHivid.  Joshua,  Judges,  Bath,  and  x  Sam.  i-io,  include 
events  extending  over  365  years,  i  and  3  Sam.,  i  Ehigs  to  1 1, 
I  GhroQ.  3  CSiroiL  to  9,  include  the  remaining  events,  which 
extend  over  I30  years  more ;  on  the  latter  p^od  all  agree ; 
on  the  former,  there  is  much  difference  of  opimon  (see  §  356.) 

Briefly  epitomised — 
JosooA  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : — 

I.-I3.  Qiving  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  with  m 
iSi^^aaabfA    hiatoiy  of  the  re-ettebliahment  of  OircnuMasKHi.    Camp 
Joflboa.         B,t  GilgaL    Seven  years  war:  thirty-one  kings  destroyed. 
13.-23.  The  distribution  of  Canaan  by  lot,  each  tribe  obtaining  a 
portion  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  Jacob  and  Moses. 
Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.    Two  half  tribes  return. 
23.  24.  Joshua's  final  admonitions  and  death.    25  years. 
Judges  contains  a  history  of  subsequent  conquests  imp^ectly 
JudflBA.  completed,  and  ending  often  in  intermarriages  with  the 

Canaanites,  and  subsequent  idolatry,  1.-3.  4:  1 7.-22. 
of  seven  Servitudes  and  thirteen  Judges,  of  whom  Ehud  and  Shamgar, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  are  deemed  by  Usher,  contemporaries. 
Chaps.  17.-21  belmg  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  history.  309  years. 
Both  gives  the  history  <^  events  wblch.  ooeuned  about  the  middle 
of  Judges  or  even  earlier,  as  Obed,  the  son  of  RuHi,  was 
grandfatbur  of  Daoid.    Ejb  descent  fimm  Judah  is  givexi, 
4.  j8.    See  Geo.  3&  ^^    ICatt.  i.  3. 
X  Sam.  z.*io  gives  the  histozy  of  the  judieatttre  of  JSU,  1.-5, 
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and  of  Sanaiel  -with  Babseqaeat  events  to  the  deaignatioii 
StfiMieL  etc*       *  oi     « 

^         of  Saul,  5. -10.    aiyeank 

1  Sam.  zo,  to  2  Sam.  z.  27,  and  z  Chron.  zo.»Z3.  giro  the  reign 
of  Saui,  the  histozy  of  hia  wars  and  imfaithfuhieaB.    40  years. 

2  Sam.  a.  z,  to  z  Emgi  a.  zz :  z  Chron.  zz.  z,  to  z  Chron.  29.  30 
giTO  the  zeiga  of  Daoid,  his  viotozies,  his  affliotionsy  and  their  cause : 
his  repentanoe  and  restoration.    40  yean. 

z. Kings  2.  Z2y  to  zz.  43  •  2  Chron.  1. 1,  to  9.  3z  give  the  reign  oi 
^Momofi^  his  gksy,  and  the  eztensbn  of  his  kingdom.    40  years, 
Fbalmb,  Solomon's  Somo,  PluyvsBBB,  EocuEfinsiss. 

800.  3.  The  Books  (fJoAua^Jw^  and  JMh. 

The  Book  qf  Joshua, 

37.  The  book  of  Joshaa  is  composed  of  materiabs  supplied,  ^ 
^^       in  all  probability,  by  Joshua  himself,  with  two  or 
^    three  additions  made  by  a  later  writer. 

The  first  fact  may  be  gathered^fimn  the  general  tenor  of  the  bo<^, 
OenoineDess  "w^^ich  is  the  narrative  of  a  eontemporary  and  eye-witness 
and  authen-    of  the  evepts  desoribed  (5.  z  :  6. 25) :  from  ohap.  24.  26, 

^*  from  the  character  of  Joshua  as  an  instructor  and  in- 

BpiJfd.  prophet  (z  Kings  z6.  34 :  see  Josh.  6.  26,  and  compare  Eccl. 
46.  z),  and  from  tdoifoim  Jewish  tradition.  That  the  book  must 
have  been  written  before  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon  appears  from 
Z5.  63,  compared  wil^  2  Sam.  s*  7-99  and  from  z6.  zo,  compared 
with  z  Sangs  9.  z6.  Ad^tions  to  the  origiztal  documents  may  be 
seen  in  Z9.  47  (Judges  z8.  27-9):  in  1$,  Z3,  Z9  (see  Judges  z.  zz- 
z6),  and  24.  29-33.  The  &ots  recorded  in  this  book  are  repeatedly 
dted,*  and  several  predictions  are  found  in  the  book  itself.^ 

Joshua,  whose  victories  are  desoibed,  was  anE^^iraimite  (b.  Z536), 
one  of  the  spies,  a  faithful  servant  and  companion  of 
^  Moses  during  many  yearn.  He  was  permitted  to  ascend 
Sinai  with  him,  just  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  He  seems  also 
to  have  been  intmsted  witii  the  special  care  of  the  tabernacle, 
£xod.  33.  iz.  After  the  death  of  Moses  betook  the  comznand  of  the 
Israelites,  having  been  eariy  dei^;nafced  to  that  offiee,  by  Gk>d  him- 
self. Originally  he  was  called  Oshea,  a  saviour,  or  one  saved;  but 
afterwards  Moses  called  him  Joshua^  "  he  shall  save,*'  or  ''  the  sal- 

^  1  Chron.  2.  7 :  z2.  zs  :  Psa.  44.  zz4.  3,  5  :  Isa.  28.  2Z. 
*  See  Josh.  z.  9;  3.  Z3  (see  4.  z8);  6.  26  (see  z  Kings  z6.  34;, 
etc. 
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vation  of  Jehoyah^"  referring  no  doubt  to  the  work  wMch  God  was 
to  aocompluh  by  him.    In  this  office  lie  is  a  type  of  our  Lord. 

His  eharaoter  and  bistory  are  highly  instructive.  The  l^iiit  was 
anddia-  ^  ^^^^^f  Numb.  37.  18.  Having  a  certain  promise  of 
racter.  success  (chap,  i .)  he  yet  prudently  used  whatever  means' 

were  likely  to  secure  it.  He  sent  spies  and  disciplined  his  forces. 
Kot  resting,  however,  in  these,  but  looking  still  to  Qod.  Thxm 
before  attacking  the  Canaanites  he  solemnly  renewed  the  dedication 
of  himself  and  the  people  (5.),  and  in  seasons  cf  emei^gency  fought 
by  prayer  special  blessing  and  help  (10.  12-14).  *'  EtSbrts  and 
prayer,"  "  zeal  and  dependence  "  were  clearly  his  rule.  His  piety 
and  devotion  are  beautifully  displayed  in  his  closing  appeals,  and 
the  spirit  of  afifectionate  submission  with  which  the  people  received 
them  gives  tis  a  favourable  impression  of  his  influence  and  of  their 
fidelity  (23.  8).  The  discipline  of  the  wilderness  had  not  been 
unblessed. 

38.  Mark  in  Rahab  the  power  and  rewards  of  faith;  she  was  herself 
Lessons.  saved  with  her  house,  and  she  became — though  of  the 
Bahab.  race  of  Canaan — an  ancestor  of  David,  and  of  Christ. 

(Heb.  II.  31). 

Our  victories  are  of  God:  Implicitly  obey  God's  commands: 
Jericho,  Detectioqi  and  punishment  follow  sin:  God  is  no 
Achan.  respecter  of  persons— are  lessons  taught  in  the  history 

of  Jericho  and  of  Achan,  7. 

The  repeated  renewals  of  the  covenant  recorded  in  this  book,  are 
Covenant  re-  solemn  and  instructive,  5:  23:  34.  The  Israelites  were 
newed.  the  chosen  people  of  God;  they  were  his  too  by  perscmal 

consecration.  Often  throughout  their  history,  these  covenants  were 
renewed. 

The  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  is  a  fearful  admonition  of 
Destruction  *^®  ^*^  issues  of  transgression.  Compared  with  the 
of  the  Israelites,  they  were,  probably,  a  disciplined,  valiant 

Canaanites.  people;  but  they  seem  to  have  made  little  effort  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Perhaps  they  trusted  to  the  **  swellings  of  Jordan,** 
which  at  the  time  when  Joshua  entered  Canaan  (the  vernal  equinox), 
made  the  stream,  as  they  supposed,  impassable;  or,  perhaps,  as  one 
of  their  number  expressed  it,  '*  the  terror  of  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews" had  fallen  upon  thom.  They  were  certainly  fearfully 
wicked  (Lev.  18. 24-30:  Deut.  9.  4:  18. 10-12  J.  Their  idolatry  had, 
as  idolatry  ever  does,  augmented  licentiotisness  and  cruelty.  The 
Divine  '^?dll  they  had  once  known,  for  they  were  descendants  of 
Noah,  and  for  centuries  tha  light  of  an  early  revelation  had  lingered 
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among  them  (Qen.  14).  They  had  been  warned^ by  the  deluge,  by 
the  history  of  the  dties  of  the  plain*  the  destraction  of  Pharaoh, 
the  reoent  overthrow  of  thebr  eastern  neighbouis  the  Amorites,  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  preservation  of 
Bahab,  and  the  conyictions  of  their  own  conscience.  Their  remoTil 
from  Palestine,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  essential  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Israelites  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
idolatry,  and  they  had  the  alternative  of  flight.  In  fiEict,  many 
sailed  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  founded 
floorishing  colonies,  thus  preserving,  to  comparatively  modem 
times,  records  of  the  Gk>d  who  fought  against  them. 

Some  may  object  that  the  war  in  which  they  were  exterminated 
was  cruel,  and  that  they  might  have  been  removed  by  famine  or  pesti- 
lence. But  to  the  first  objection  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that,  the 
cruelties  thus  practised  were  conmion  to  the  age,  and  that  in  exter- 
minating a  very  guilty  people,  Qod  did  not  direct  milder  usages 
than  those  which  generally  prevailed  (Josh.  8.)  The  second  objec- 
tion is  answered  by  the  fact  that  no  plan  could  have  made  clearer 
or  more  impressive  the  power  and  righteousness  of  Qod,  his  infinite 
superiority  to  the  idols  of  those  nations,  and  his  righteous  hatred  of 
thecrimes  into  which  they  had  fSedlen.  It  maybe  added  that  by  similar 
discipline  the  Israelites  themselves  were  chastised,  and  the  general 
system  involved  in  these  events  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  course 
of  moral  government  still  exercised  in  the  world;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  now  men  act  as  rods  of  Qod's  anger  by  tacit  per- 
mission; then,  under  his  immediate  authority. 

As  the  triumphs,  through  faith,  of  the  Israelites  maybe  considered 
typical  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  church,  and  of  eveiy  Christian, 
through  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith  (Heb.  2.  10:  13.  3),  so  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 
takes  its  place  with  the  deluge,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  signal  proof  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  and  may 
be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Psa. 
109:  Luke  19. 

39.  And,  now,  God's  promise  has  been  m^r^ fulfilled:  the 
How&rie  t^ews  have  entered  Canaan ;  the  tabernacle  of  God 
to  A^Sim  ^""^  ^®°  ®®^  ^P  "^  Shiloh ;  the  law  has  been  pro- 
ftiifiUed.  mulgated  and  accepted.  In  its  morality,  it  is  emi- 
nently holy ;  in  its  civil  institutes,  adapted  to  preserve  the 
people  peculiar  and  separate,  and  to  set  forth  the  reality  of 
the  dirine  government ;  and  in  its  ceremonies,  it  is  a  prophetio 
symbol  of  the  gospel — ^but  omy  in  part.  The  original  promise 
of  a  blessing  to  all  nations,  ratified  to  Abraham,  and  renewed 
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to  the  other  patriaidifl^  though  it  indaded  the  poMcanicm  <d 
Ckntan,  seems  too  oompreheiiBive  to  end  there.  The  i»redio^ 
tion  of  the  ooming  dignity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  tiiie  proj^eey 
of  Balaam ;  the  amiooncement  by  Moees  of  another  greater 
Prophet ;  and,  especially,  the  predictions  of  the  31st  of  Dent, 
(see  also  Lev.  26,  and  Deut.  28),  foretelling  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  the  consequences  of  them  in  the  dispersion  of 
their  race,  all  seemed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Israelite 
to  an  enlarged  dispensation.  They  plainly  forbade  him  to  rest 
altogether  in  Canaan  or  his  law.  Everything  impHed  a  coming 
omveraal  blessing,  a  kingdom,  a  revelation  not  nigh,  a  prophet 
from  among  the  peo^  a  country  whose  inhabitants  should 
no  more  go  out,  even  for  ever.  The  revelation  of  these  bless* 
ings  was  not  always  dear;  but  it  was  clear  enough  to  excite 

inquiry  and  justify  faith.  The  position  of  ihe 
Qrai?p^  pious  IsraeUte,  therefore,  was  not  altogether  unlike 
to»^  lite  our  own.    From  Canaan  he  looked  back  on  fulfilled 

predictions,  and  forward  to  a  glorious  future.  Much 
of  his  future  is  now  past ;  and  we  also  look  back  on  predictions 
gloriously  fulfilled;  others,  again,  and  in  some  sense,  even 
these,  are  unfulfilled.  AU  nations  are  not,  even  yet,  blessed 
in  Him.  A  third  point  of  contemplation  for  pious  Jews  and 
devout  Christians  remains;  and  the  certainty  of  the  predic- 
tions, whose  fulfilment  is  to  intervene,  is  assured  to  us  by 
the  records  of  the  past. 

40.  Ko  smaU  light  will  be  thrown  upon  Joshua  and  Judges 
Jo^and  if  we  study  them  with  the  Pentaieuch,  to  which, 
f^g^^^  more  than  to  Samuel,  they  belong.  Between  these 
^^^®j^  books  there  is  the  same  connection  as  between  the 
the  Gospeifl.   Qospels  and  the  Acts. 

The  Pentateuch  gives  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the  great  law- 
giver ajid  of  the  laws  on  which  the  ancient  economy  was  to  be 
foimded.  Joshua  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
nation  itself,  according  to  the  repeated  promise  of  Qod.  The  Book 
of  Judges  marks  the  corruption  which  so  eaily  crept  into  the 
ancient  church. 

The  GospeU  give  the  lifo  of  the  greater  prophet  and  the  laws  on 
which  his  church  was  to  be  established.  The  book  of  Acts  gives 
the  history  <^  its  actual  establishment,  according  to  the  promise  of 
its  founder.  l%e  history  of  the  Judges  has  its  oounteipifft  in  facts 
tjBfenwd  to  in  the  ]^[4stles.    X£  the  various  books  be  read  together 
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Mtd  «ompai«d,  the  e<mneotion  of  the  two  diBpemfctions,  and  the 
diffbmtoes  between  them,  wiU  more  plainly  appear.  Study  the 
ritual  of  the  law  in  fhe  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  and  com- 
pare the  struggled  and  Tictories  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  the 
church.  Contrasts  wUl  be  heightened  by  the  comparison.  The 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  will  appear  the  more  glorious;  nor 
less  glorious  will  be  Ae  chanictar  and  dignity  of  onr  Lord.  He 
oombhied  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  legislator,  priest,  and 
leader;  offices  filled  of  old  by  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  ea<^ 
of  wbom  was,  in  his  ai^ropriate  plaoe,  atype  of  ffim. 

2%e  Booh  of  Judges. 

41.  The  authorship  of  Judges  is  not  certainly  known,  tbough 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  SamueL  From  the 
^^^ii.  book  itself  we  gather  that  it  was  written  after  the 
c*ty.  commenoement  of  the  monardiy,  ip.  i :  21.  25,  and 

before  the  accession  of  David,  i.  21 :  2  Sam.  5.  6-8.  The 
'*hoMeoi  God"  refers,  therefore,  as  in  Joshua,  to  the  taber- 
nacle, 18.  31  (Josh.  9.  23),  and  the  "  captivity  "  spoken  of  in 
18.  30,  to  some  contemporary  servitude,  see  Esa.  78.  60,  61, 
where  the  same  phrase  is  employed;  many  of  the  sacred 
writers  allude  to  or  quote  this  book,  x  Sam.  12.  9-1 1 :  a  Sam. 
II.  21 :  Psa.  83.  II :  68 :  89  :  Isa.  9.  4  ••  lo-  ^« 

The  judges,  whose  administrations  fcnr  about  300  years  are  here 
Characterof  described,  were  not  a  regular  sucoesBion  of  governors, 
the  Judges,  but  occarional  deliverers  raised  up  by  GM,  to  rescue 
Israel  from  oppression  and  to  administer  justice.  Without  as- 
suming the  state  of  royat  authority,  th^  acted  for  the  time  aji 
vicegerents  of  Jehovah,  the  invisible  king.  Their  power  seems  to 
have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  suffetes  (D^DQ^)  of  Carthage  and 
Tyre,  or  of  the  archons  of  Athens.  The  government  of  the  people 
may  be  described  as  a  republican  confederacy ;  the  elders  and 
princes  having  authority  in  their  respective  tribes. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Israelites,  as  described  m  this  book, 
Moral  con-  B^°^  ^o  h&Ye  undergone  a  sad  change.  The  generation 
ditknoftbe  who  were  oontemporaries  with  'Joi^ua  were  both 
Inaelites.  courageous  and  fidthfiil,  and  free  in  a  great  me:unir^ 
from  the  weakness  and  obstinacy  whidi  had  dishonoured  theul 
liftthers  (Judg.  a.  7).  Theur  first  ardour,  however,  had  somewhat 
cooled,  and  more  than  once  they  ML  into  a  state  of  indiflfarmuw 
which  Joshua  found  it  needful  to  rebuke.  Perhaps  the  whole  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Palestine  was  more  than  they  needed  or  could  usefully 
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occupy.  As  each  tribe  receiTed  its  portion,  tliey  beccuue  so  ei^ 
grossed  in  cultivating  it,  or  so  much  fonder  of  ease  than  of  war, 
that  they  grew  unwilling  to  help  the  rest.  All  found  it,  moreover, 
more  convenient  to  make  slaves  of  their  subjugated  nations  than  to 
expel  them.  This  policy  was  unwise.  It  was  also  sinfiiL  The 
results  were  soon  seen.  Another  generation  arose.  Living  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  idolaters,  and  with  idolaters  even  in 
their  country,  the  Israelites  copied  their  example,  intermarried 
with  them,  and  became  contaminated  with  their  abominations^ 
Judg.  2,  13.  The  Canaaaites,  moreover,  left  alone,  gathered 
strength  to  make  head  against  the  chosen  race;  and  in  the  same 
degree  the  latter,  yielding  to  licentiousness,  ease,  and  idolatry,  lost 
the  energy  and  faith  of  their  fathers.  So  sin  multiplies  in  the 
world.  So  sin  in  this  case,  as  ever,  brought  with  it  its  punishment. 
Sinners  are  but  filled  "with  their  oum  ways;"  and  in  their  punish- 
ment Qod  illustrates  his  righteousness  and  truth,  Judg.  2,  14-18. 

The  grand  moral  lesson  of  the  whole  narrative  is  given  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  chapter.  • 

It  is  just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  whole  period  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  uninterrupted  series  of  idolatries.  Some  of  tho 
disorders  mentioned  afifected  only  parts  of  the  country,  while  the 
rest  was  in  a  better  state.  The  sins  which  incurred  punishment, 
and  the  deliverances  which  followed  repentance,  are  related  at 
length;  while  long  periods,  during  which  the  judges  governed,  and 
the  people  obeyed  Qod,  are  described  in  a  single  verse.  In  addition 
to  the  many  who,  doubtless,  remained  faithful  amidst  all  these  sor- 
ruptions,  St.  Paul  reminds  us  of  several  illustrious  examples  of 
courageous  fidelity,  Heb.  11.  32. 

The  Book  of  JRuth. 

42.  The  book  of  Buth  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the 
AuUoTship,  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  ensuing 
*^  history.    It  contains  particulars  of  the  family  of 

Elimelech,  and  informs  us  how  Buth,  a  Moabitess,  became  the 
wife  of  Boaz,  an  ancestor  of  David,  and  thus  of  Christ.  The 
authorship  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Samuel.  There  are  several  phrases,  in  the  original,  identi- 
cal with  expressions  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  (Ruth  i.  17 :  4.  6,  etc).  The  book  traces  the  genealc^ 
of  David  to  a  source  not  flattering  to  that  sovereign ;  and  this 
feet  is  one  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Ita 
genealogical  account  is  quoted  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Luke  3.  32. 

The  events  recorded  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Judges^ 
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t .  1  ;  but  tho  history  was  oertainly  written  some  time  later, 

Brief  as  this  book  is,  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  examples  of  fidth, 
Itg  1  patience,  industry,  and  kindness,  nor  less  so  in  intima- 

tions of  the  special  care  which  Gk>d  takes  of  our  con- 
cern^; "  still  out  of  seeming  ill  educing  good."  EUimelech's  mis* 
fortimes;  his  son's  sin  in  marrying  a  Moabitess;  the  loss  of  her 
husband — all  end  in  her  own  conversion,  and  in  the  honour  of  her 
adopted  family.  What  changes  ten  years  have  produced!  They 
have  tinned  Naomi  into  Mara.*^  She  who  went  out  fidl  has  come  home 
again  empty.  Her  fortitude  and  faith,  however,  sustain  her;  and 
in  her  trouble  she  shows  equal  wisdom  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  When 
her  daughters  are  told  what  they  must  expect  if  they  accompany 
her  to  Canaan,  Orpah  weeps,  but  returns  to  her  idols;  and  Buth 
cleaves  to  her,  indicating  therein  depth  of  affection  and  religious 
dedsion,  i.  i6:  3.  ii.  Her  reward  she  received  ''of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  she  came  to  trust." 

It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  afterwards  further  revealed  that  he 
should  be  of  the  family  of  David.  It  was  important,  therefore, 
that  the  history  of  that  family  should  be  written  before  those 
promises  were  delivered. 

In  the  adoption  of  Ruth,  a  heathen,  a  Moabitess,  into  the  church 
of  Gk>d  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  we  see  a  ray  of  hope  rising 
upon  tho  Gentile  world :  and  still  more  in  her  being  taken  into  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  we  seem  to  have  a  pre-intimation  of  the  great 
mjrstery  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  sanctified  by  him,  and  joined 
with  his  people,  and  that  there  should  be  one  flock  and  one  Shep- 
herd. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  follows : — 

An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  with  her  husband  from 
Canaan  into  Moab,  to  her  return  into  the  land  ^f  Israel  with  her 
daughter-in-law  Ruth,  chap.  r.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth, 
and  their  marriage,  2.-4.  12.  The  birth  of  Obed,  and  genealogy 
of  David,  4. 13-22. 

Sec.  4.  Tke  Books  of  Samttel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles. 

The  Books  of  Samuel, 

43.  The  relation  given  in  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  digression  in 

Sam.  *^®  sacred  story,  with  a  particular  view.    The  gene- 

'      ^        ral  thread  of  the  narrative  is  now  resumed.    ^Sf9 

•  Bishop  Hall. 
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are  fiimiflhed  in  the  books  of  Samuel  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
two  last  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel  (who  were  not,  as  the  rest^ 
men  of  war,  bat  priests),  and  of  the  first  kings,  Saul  and 
DaTid. 

These  two  books  were  in  the  old  Heb.  canon  reckoned  as  one, 
the  present  division  being  derived  from  the  LXX  and  Vulgate. 
In  those  versions  they  are  called  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Kings,  as  the/  form  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  kings  of  Israd 
and  Judah. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  is  not  free  from 
^^^^  difficulty;  but  the  decided  preponderance  of 
^  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  ancient  view,  that 
Samuel  wrote  i  Sam.  I.-24,  and  that  the  rest  was  written  by 
Nathan  and  Qad,  x  Chron.  29.  29.  The  narrative  was  proba- 
bly written  towards  the  close  of  Samuel's  life,  5.  5 :  6.  18. 
The  place  of  the  books  in  the  canon ;  the  predictions  they 
record  ;*  the  quotations  frcaa  them  in  later  books,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,**  supply  ample  evidence  of  their  auth<»ity. 

Gad  was  the  contemporary  of  David,  and  is  called  his  seer.  He 
Gad.  was  also  probably  one  of  his  companions  in  the  wilder- 

Nathan.  noaa,  i  Sam.  22.  5.    Nathan  waa  a  prominent  counsellor 

of  David's,  and  was  repeatedly  commissioned  to  give  him  Divine 
messages,  2  Sam.  7.  2 :  12.  i :  Psa.  51.  In  Zech.  12.  12,  his  name 
occurs  as  the  representative  of  the  great  family  of  the  prophets. 
These  books  contain  also  several  odes  by  different  writers.  The 
song  of  Hannah  is  remarkable  from  its  similarity  to  that  of  Maiy 
(i  Sam.  2.  10:  Luke  i.  46-55).  It  gives  a  striking  prophecy  of 
Christ,  who  is  here  called  for  the  first  time  Messiah,  (the  Anointed), 
and  King. 

Samuely  whom  we  thus  conclude  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
g^^,  large  portion  of  the  first  book,  was  the  desired  answer 

(so  his  name  implies)  of  his  mother's  prayers,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gk>d  from  his  infancy.  Intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state,  he  ruled  without  ambition,  executed  his  office  with 
irreproachable  integrity,  and  resigned  it  without  reluctance.  He 
was  both  feared  and  respected  by  Saul,  and  was  allowed  by  that 
monarch  to  judge  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,  i  Sam.  7.  15.  The 
revelations  he  received,  and  the  spirit  that  distinguished  him^  were 

'  See  I  Sam,  1.  30:  a  Sam.  n.  io-i2,  etc. 
*  I  Kings  II.  26:  3  Kings  2. 4-"  '•  i  Chron.  17.  24,  25 :  see  AcU 
i{.  22:  Matt.  12.  ]. 
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Buch,  that  all  Israel,  &om  Dan  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Sanmel  wai 
^BtaUiahed  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Attention  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Samuel  and  later 
iliBtorical  books  is  peculiarly  important. 

44.  To  understand  the  covenant  which  God  gave  to  David, 
Nature  of       Boenring  the  pezpetnal  dominion  of  hn  seed,  read  and 
covenant        compare  2  Sam.  7:  23.  5:  i  Chron.  17:  Pta.  89:  132. 
wlthDavid.        jt,  partial  fulfihnent  in  Solooaon  may  be  gathered 
from  I  Chron.  28. 1-7:  i  Kings  8.  15-26:  11.  9-13. 

As  the  temporal  grandeur  of  David's  house  decUned,  Ck>d  sent 
prophets  to  announce  the  statoUty  of  this  covenant,  and  to  assure 
Judah  of  the  unprecedented  glory  of  his  great  descoidant,  Amos 
9. 11-15:  Isa.  9.6,  7:  11:  Jer.  23.  5, 6:  33. 14-26.  These  promises 
refer  to  the  universal  and  permanent  r^gn  of  Messiah,  who  is 
now  exalted,  and  waiting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool, 
Luke  I.  31-33,  69:  Acts  2.  25-36:  13.  32-37. 

That  David  himself  understood  this  covenant  to  refer  to  our 
Lord,  and  to  spiritual  blessing  to  be  received  through  Him,  may  be 
gathered  from  Isa.  55.3:  Heb.  i.  5 :  and  Acts  2.  30.     >- 

45.  In  Samuel,  we  have  a  revived  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Erom 
the  days  of  Joshua  to  Eli  ishsee  seems  to  have  been  "no  open 
vision"  (i  Sam.  3.  i:  Jer.  15.  i:  Acts  13.  20:  3.  24).  Under  the 
Judges,  the  indginal  covenant  remained  as  at  first.  The  Jewish 
Sofpenrfon  polity  and  priesthood  were  unchanged.  The  law,  as 
of  propheqr.  given  by  Moses,  was  in  full  force,  and  supplied,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  ample  evidence  of  its  authority.  In 
the  days  of  Samuel,  however,  marked  changes  were  passing  over 
the  state.  Calamities  were  becoming  more  confounding.  Success 
more  extraordinary  and  transient.  The  priesthood  was  to  be 
transferred;  kingly  government  to  be  established.  By  and  by, 
the  kingdom  itself  will  be  broken  and  divided.  Idolatry  will  be 
publicly  sanctioned,  and  will  need  public  authoritative  rebukes. 
Then  v^  follow  a  long  series  of  afflictions,  ending  in  removal  and 
captivity. 

Changes  so  serious  needed  special  interposition.  Hence  the 
Revival  and  ^^^^'^■"^y  ^^  •  revival  and  enlargement  of  prophetic 
enlttgement  revelation.  As  Moses  required  peculiar  evidence  of  a 
cfit.  Divine  appointment  for  his  mission,  so  does  Samuel. 

He  appears,  therefore,  as  prophet,  and  commences  an  age  of  pro- 
phecy which  continues  without  any  material  chasm  to  the  days  Oi 
Malachi. 

A  supernatural  caU  and  a  prophetic  vision  were  granted  to  him 

.  g,^-gi       at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,   even  in  his 

youth.    He  was  commissioned  to  repeat  to  Eli  a  pre« 
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dietioA  which  a  man  of  God  had  abeady  oxmounced,  and  the  folfil* 
msat  of  this  prodiotion,  with  other  circumstances,  gave  eady  evi- 
dence of  his  authority.  The  people  soon  sought  a  king,  and  as 
their  request  implied  a  distrust  of  the  protection  and  lore  which 
had  made  them  a  theocracy,  it  was  opposed  hy  the  prophet  in  God's 
name.  At  length,  God  complied,  and  it  became  the  business  of  the 
prophet  to  watch  over  the  change,  to  define  the  laws  of  the  king« 
dom,  to  show  whom  God  had  chosen,  and  ultimately  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  to  the  person  and  tribe  of  David.  So  tar,  the  predictions 
and  business  of  the  prophet  were  chiefly  civil. 

In  David's  person  and  reign,  however,  prophecy  aasumes  a  new 
inD&Yid.  character.  His  kingdom  was  first  confirmed  to  him 
(2  Sam.  7.  12-17:  Psa.  89).  The  character  and  king- 
dom of  Solomon  are  then  foretold,  and,  blended  with  these,  we  find 
revelations  of  a  higher  and  holier  kind.  The  promise  to  Abraham 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  both  temporal  and  evangelical;  so  also  is  now 
the  promise  to  David.  To  Abraham,  Messiah  had  been  amiounced^ 
more  or  less  clearly,  as  the  promised  seed;  to  Moses,  as  the  coming 
prophet ;  to  all  of  that  age,  as  the  priest ;  to  David,  he  appears,  in 
addition,  as  king.  He  therefore  speaks  of  Messiah's  authority,  of 
the  hostility  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  of  his  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness,  of  his  unchangeable  priesthood,  of  his  exalted  nature,  of  his 
death,  and  his  victory  over  death,  and  of  his  dominion,  including 
both  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  (Psa.  2:  16:  45:  no,  etc.)  In  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  oppressed  tribes  rule  from  sea  to 
sea»  and  the  dimness  of  no  open  vision  yields  to  what  seems  the 
dawn  of  a  cloudless  day. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  while  David  receives  the 
promise  of  the  duration  of  his  kingdom  from  Samuel  and  Nathan, 
it  is  David  himself  who  is  instructed  to  connect  this  kingdom  with 
the  kingdom  of  his  greater  Son.  The  prophets  reveal  and  magnify 
the  type,  he  passes  on  the  prediction,  calls  Chbist  Lord,  and  pays 
everywnere  willing  homage  to  his  person  and  law  (Psa.  no). 

In  proportion  as  the  kingdom  and  character  of  Christ  are  thus 
Psalms  brought  into  view,  provision  is  made  for  deepening  the 

impression  of  these  Christian  prophecies  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  making  them  conducive  to  faith  and  piety. 
They  are  given  in  Psalms,  and  thus  pass  into  the  devotions  of  the 
church.  These  Psalms  form  the  most  important  additions  that 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  are  dearly  adapted 
to  inspire  ancient  worshippers  with  Christian  hopes.  Very  beau- 
tiful, too,  is  the  growing  distmctness  of  these  predictions.  To 
Abraham  a  seed  was  revealed.  When  his  descendants  had  become 
tribes,  to  Judsxh  the  promise  was  confinedi   and  now,  when  th<» 
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kingdom  appears^  it  is  given  to  David.  Nor  can  these  predictions 
be  ascribed  to  flattery  or  selflshness.  It  is  not  David  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  receives  them.  Nor  is  it  to  himself,  in  all  their 
fulness,  that  he  appropriates  them.  He  applies  them  to  another, 
and  the  messenger  who  gives  them  is  Nathan;  a  prophet  who  re- 
buked his  son,  and  severely  threatened  Solomon  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  apostasy.  The  faithfulness  of  these  servants  of  Qod 
had  other  and  more  immediate  ends,  but  it  proves  incidentally  the 
truth  of  their  announcements. 

The  two  Books  of  Kings, 

46.  The  two  books  of  Kings  (which  in  ancient  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  form  but  one  book)  contain  the  history  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  end  of  David's  reign  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  present  division  of  the  books  is  taken 
from  the  LXX  and  Vulgate. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  authorship  ;  the  most  pro- 

»  xu  ui  bable  opinion  is,  that  as  memoirs  of  their  own  times 
Authorship.  \,,       .^  ,     «  .,  ,     .      -      ., 

were  written  by  several  of  the  prophets,  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom,  the  present  books  were  compiled  from  these 
records  by  Jeremiah  or  Ezra ;  Jewish  tradition  is  in  favour  of 
the  first,  and  Havemich  has  recently  advocated  the  same  view. 
The  events  described  reach  to  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachim  from 
prison  in  Babylon  (twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  only  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem) .  A  late  authorship  is  proved  by 
the  frequent  use  of  Chaldaisms  (De  Wette,  §  115, 6) ;  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  affinity  of  style  between  Kings  and  Jeremiah 
(Havern.)  .  .  .  The  view  that  the  books  were  drawn  up  from 
various  documents  by  one  hand  is  confirmed  by  the  books 
themselves.  The  frequent  vividness  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
the  woA  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  appeals  are  constantly  made 
to  official  documents,  under  the  title  of  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel — a  title  given  elsewhere  to  national 
annals,  Est.  2.  23 :  6.  i.  That  the  whole  was  revised  by  one 
hand  appears  from  the  similarity  of  style  and  idiom  in  various 
unimportant  expressions. 

Both  books  contain  several  prophecies,  and  other  intrinsic 
Atttheatt  marks  of  inspiration ;  and  both  are  cited  as  au  • 
^^7'  thentio  and  canonical  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 

(see  Luke  4.  25,  27  :  Jas.  5.  17). 

The  comparative  dates  of  Chronicles  and  Kings  explain  various 
differences    of  phmaeology.      In   Chronicles,  we  have  Aramscao 
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fBtm%*  htee  wotdi<'aad  ezpreaaioiifl^  more  recent  names,^  and  sy- 
BODjiiKrac  enptem&oam  used  for  otben  liable  to  misconception.* 

DifiweAoei  in  tiie  order  of  erentB  are  ezplained  by  the  fact  thai 
Aose  ct  the  wiHen  prolbaa  to  glTe  the  exact  order  of  time.<^  Addi- 
tional omiariooay  and  abbreTiationa,  are  in  the  same  way  explained^ 
by  a  refbrenee  to  the  diflbrent  aim  of  eadi  narrative. 

Otiier  diflbrenoee,  amomxting  to  diacrepanoiee,  are  occasionally 
foxLDd,  and  refer  ddefly  to  numbers  and  names.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  text  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  of  any  other  of  the  inspired  writings;  nor  must  we 
ascribe  to  the  author  what  is  really  due  to  the  errors  of  copyists.* 
These  errors,  it  may  be  added,  do  not  affect  any  article  of  £uth  or 
role  of  life,  and  till  we  can  rectify  them  they  ought  to  be  candidly 
acknowledged.  ^ 

Both  books  reoMrd  scTeral  inspired  predictions,  and  are  referred 
to  or  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.'  It  is  remarkable"  that  the 
inspired  acclamation  of  David  to  the  pMose  of  Qod  is  substantially 
adopted  by  our  Lord,  and  is  ascribed  by  John  to  the  blessed  spirits 
who  oelelNAte  the  praises  of  Qod  in  heaven,  z  Chron.  29. 10,  11: 
Matt  6*  13:  Eey.  5. 12, 13. 

The  two  Books  of  Chronicks, 

47.  These  books  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one,  and 
called  the  words  of  Days,  f .  e.,  diaries  or  joumals,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  annals,  out  of  which  they  appear  to 
haye  been  composed.  In  the  LXX  they  are  distingidshed  as 
the  books  of  ^  things  omitted  '*  {'^apoKuitofxivwv),  and  were 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  snpplement  to  the  preceding  books  of 
Scripture^  supplying  such  information  as  was  rendered  Q^es- 
sary  by  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  captivity  The 
present  title  was  first  given  to  them  by  Jerome.        ^ 

48.  The  authorship  of  Chronicles  is  general^  aBcribed  to 
Anthoraw      ^^^^'     "^^7  Certainly  record  the  restoration  by 

^  ^     '*   Cyrus,  2   Chron.  36.  ai,  22,   f&id   mention  the 

'  3  Chron.  10. 18.    ^  i  Chron,  14. 2: 19. 12:  21. 2:  2  Chron.  16. 4. 

•  I  Chron.  19.  4;  a  Chron.  22. 12.  «*  See  Tables;  i  Chron.  14: 
2  Chron.  i.  14-17:  9.  25,  are  evidently  out  of  chronological  order. 

•See  2  Chron.  8. 18  (i  Kings  9.  28);  i  Chron.  11.  11  (2  Sam. 
23.  8):  ai.  5  (2  Sam.  24.  9):  i  Chron.  i8. 4  (2  Sam.  d.  4):  19.  x8 
(2  Sam.  10. 18). 

*  2  Chron.  1,  $,  6,  in  Acts  7.  48,  49. 
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writings  of  Jerraoiah,  35.  35.  The  style  of  'Ehxa,  moreover, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Chtonicles,  and  its 
histoid  se^as  a  ooatiimation  of  Kings,  £&  1. 1^3,  and  2  Chron. 
36.  9^  If  this  Tieur  is  eorrect^  i  Ohron,  3. 19-24,  giving  an 
aooount  of  the  genealogy  of  Zerabbabel  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, must  have  been  added  by  a  lat^  writei*. 

49.  ^e  importance  of  the  fact  that  these  hifitories  were  compiled 
from  earlier  dociiments,  themselves  the  work  of  propheti<J  ia  well 
illnstrated  in  these  books.  These  documents  seem  to  be  quoted 
literally,  even  when  the  fact  recorded  applies  rather  to  the  time  of 
the  writer  than  of  the  compiler;  see  2  Chron.  5.  9:  8.  8:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  compiler  being  not  to  modify  these  documents,  but  to 
connect  with  them  his  own  narrative.  Many  passages  also  are 
identiool,  or  nearly  identical,  with  passages  In  Kings,  both  being 
taken  {nrobably  from  the  same  annals.  The  documents  referred  to 
or  quoted  are  not  less  than  a  dcsaen,  though  three  or  four  of  these 
are  probably  the  same  doomnent. 

The  three  double  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
_  ^.  have  much  in  common,  though  they  have  also  charac- 
of  Samuel,  teristic  differences.  They  treat  for  the  most  part  of  the 
a£Sde*  same  period,  and  should  be  read  and  compared  together. 
A  oomprehensive  view  may  thus  be  gathered  of  Jewish 
history,  and  mnch  li^  will  be  thrown  on  brief  and  obscure  ex- 
preesions.  Theur  diff«renoefl  of  aim,  however,  are  as  marked  as  is 
their  substantial  identity.  Samuel  gives  the  history  of  the  forma- 
ti(m  of  the  kingd<»n,  and  a  biography,  even  more  than  a  history  of 
the  first  kings.  The  Books  of  Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a 
histoiy  of  the  theoeraoy  under  regal  government,  and  axe  rich  in 
brief  allusions  to  the  character,  sins,  and  consequent  punishment 
of  the  rrjil&n  and  of  the  people.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  again, 
have  special  reference  to  the  forms  and  ministry  of  religious  wor- 
ship, to  the  genealogies,  and  consequent  possessions  of  the  various 
families  and  tribes^  and  to  other  topics  connected  with  the  return. 
Hence  genealogical  tables;  hence,  also,  the  prominence  given  to  the 
pious  core,  in  establishing  public  worship,  of  David,  Sol<Mnon, 
Hezekidi,  and  Josiah. 

The  genealogical  tables  of  these  books,  though  to  us  compara- 
a«ne«iogiaa  tlvely  uninteresting,  were  highly  important  among  the 
Tabtoa.  Jewsy  who  were  made  by  prophetic  promises  extremely 

obserTBut  in  these  perticnlars.  These  tables  give  the  sacred  line 
fchrongh  which  the  promise  was  transmitted  for  nearly  3500  yssrsj 
a  fact  itself  unexampled  in  t2»e  totoi^  of  the  human  race. 
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50.  The  most  remaijcable  feature  in  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  especially  of  Kings  and  Chronieles* 
SSSJrof  is  *^®^  religious,  theocratic  character.  Secular 
these  hia.  history  givcs  the  public  changes  which  nations  h&ve 
undergone,  with  their  causes  and  results.  Chorch 
history  traces  the  progress  of  sentiment,  and  of  various  influ- 
ences in  relation  to  the  church.  But  here,  king,  church,  state^ 
are  all  represented  as  imder  God.  The  character  of  each  king 
is  decided  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obligations  of  his  office. 
Of  each  it  is  said.  He  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father^ 
and  so  prospered  ;  or  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  and 
so  failed.  These  books  are  valuable  as  the  history  of  Qod  and 
his  law  in  the  nation — and  thai  nation  a  monarchy ;  as  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judgas  are  the  history  of  €k>d  and  his 
law  in  an  aristocracy  or  democracy ;  or  as  the  earlier  books  are 
the  history  of  God  and  his  law  in  the  family.  In  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  glimpses  of  what  is 
to  be  the  history  of  God  and  his  law  in  the  world.  Mark, 
therefore,  the  prominence  given  to  the  erection  of  the  temple ; 
the  numerous  references  to  the  ancient  law,  especially  when 
the  two  kingdoms  were  drawing  to  their  end,  as  if  to  account 
for  their  decay  and  approaching  fall ;  the  frequent  interposi- 
tion of  prophets,  now  rebuking  the  people,  and  now  braving 
the  sovereign ;  the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings ;  and 
the  connection  everywhere  traced  between  what  seem  to  be 
mere  political  incidents  and  the  fidehty  or  idolatry  of  the  age.* 
....  Were  nations  wise,  these  records  would  prove  their 
best  instructors  ;  they  are  adapted  to  teach  alike  the  world 
and  the  church. 

51.  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  constitute  the  golden 
characte  f  P®^^*^^  ^^  *^®  Jcwish  statc.  From  the  first,  David 
David  and  showed  the  utmost  anxiety  that  every  step  he  took 
hte  reign.  towards  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  shoidd  be 
directed  by  God,  2  Sam.  2.  i :  i  Sam.  23.  2,  4.  He  acted  ever 
as  "his  servant;"  and  when  estabhshed  in  his  kingdom,  it 
was  his  first  concern  to  promote  the  Divine  honour  and  the 
religious  welfare  of  his  people  (2  Sam.  6. 1-5 :  7.  i,  2).  During 
a  war  of  seven  years  he  never  lifted  his  sword  against  a  subject, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  punished  no  rebel  and  remembered 
'See  3  Kings  5.-8.:  10.  31:  17.  13,  15,  37:  18.  4-6.  Eiyah'i 
history:  I  Kings  15.  3-5:  2  Kings  11.  17, 
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tio  ofiTeuce  but  the  murder  of  his  rival  (a  Sam.  4.  10-12).  As 
a  king,  therefore,  ne  sought  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
as  the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  he  took  his  proper 
place,  aspiring  to  no  other,  but  conforming  strictly  to  the 
spirit  of  the  theocracy.  It  was  to  this  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, probably,  rather  than  to  his  private  virtues, 
that  God  referred,  in  describing  him  ''as  a  man  after  his  own 
heart"  (i  Sam.  13.  14:  see  also  Acts  13.  23),  who  was  to 
^  execute  all  his  will."  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  vindicate  all 
his  acts,  or  to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  character.  And  yet  when 
we  look  at  the  piety  of  his  youth,  the  depl^  of  his  contrition,  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  the  loftiness 
and  variety  of  his  genius,  the  largeness  and  warmth  of  his 
heart,  his  eminent  valour  in  an  age  of  warriors,  his  justice 
and  wisdom  as  a  ruler,  and,  above  all,  his  adherence  to  the 
worship  and  will  of  God,  we  may  well  regard  him  as  a  model 
of  kingly  authority  and  spiritual  obedience. 

Solomon  continued  the  policy  and  shared  the  blessing 
Character  of  ^^  ^  father.  His  dominions  extended  from  the 
Solomon  and  Mediterranean  to  the  Euplu^ates,  and  from  the  Bed 

'*^*  Sea  and  Arabia  to  the  utmost  Lebanon  (i  Kings 
4.  31,  etc.)  The  tributary  states,  of  which  it  was  largely 
composed,  were  held  in  complete  subjection,  and  being  still 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  Solomon  was  "king  of  kings." 
The  Canaanites  who  remained  in  Palestine  became  peaceable 
subjects  or  useful  servants.  His  treasures  also  were  im- 
mense, composed  chiefly  of  the  spoils  won  by  his  father  from 
many  nations,  and  treasured  up  by  him  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  temple  to  the  Lord,  but  partly  also  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  even  more  illustrious 
than  his  wealth.  It  is  celebrated  both  in  Scripture  and  in 
eastern  story.  Three  thousand  proverbs  (of  which  many 
remain)  long  gave  proof  of  his  virtues  and  sagacity.  A 
thousand  and  five  soogs,  of  which  we  have  Canticles  and  the 
137th  Psalm,  placed  him  among  the  first  Hebrew  poets; 
while  his  perjfect  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  shown  by 
writings,  which  were  long  admired,  though  they  have  since 
perished. 

His  very  greatness,  however,  betrayed  him.  His  treasures, 
wives,  and  chariots,  wore  all  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepti 
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of  the  law  (Dent,  17.  16,  17).  His  exactions  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  he  was  led  astraj  by 
his  wives,  and  built  temples  to  Chewosh,  or  Peor,  the  ob- 
scene idol  of  Moab ;  to  Moloob,  the  god  of  Axnxnon ;  and  to 
Ashtaroth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians.  His  later  dajs, 
therefore,  were  disturbed  by  "adversaries."  Jeroboam  di* 
"mischief"  in  Edom;  Damascus  dedared  its  independence 
under  Eezin ;  and  Ahijah  was  instructed  to  annomyse  to 
Solomon  himself  that^  as  he  had  broken  the  covenant  by 
which  he  held  his  crown,  the  kingdom  should  be  rent  fr<Hn 
him  and  part  of  it  given  to  his  servant,  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  these  just  pimishments  c^ned  his  eyes  to  the 
enormity  of  his  sins,  and  that  his  last  days  were  penitent. 
His  reign,  on  the  whcle,  was  most  prosperous.  "  Judah  and 
Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multi- 
tude, eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry."  From  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  they  dwelt  safely  every  man  "  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree," 

The  great  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  the  erection  of  the  temide. 
M  this  building  fulfilled  a  prophecy  (2  Sam.  7. 13), 

e  temp  e.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  symbol  of  God's  resting  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  7.  6,  10),  so  it  was  itself  both  a  prophecy  and  a  type.  A 
type  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  church,  and  a  prophecy  of 
God's  continued  presence  (Jer.  7).  Its  history,  therefore,  is  an 
index  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  themselyes.  When  it  fell,  they 
were  scattered;  as  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  they  gathered  romid  it 
again;  and  history  dates  the  captivity,  with  equal  accuracy,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  from  the  first  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  {  450),  I  Kings  9.  7,  8:2  Chron.  7.  20:  all  Jer.  7: 
Isa.  44.  28. 

Sec.  5.  The  Foeticdl  Bookt^Fsdlms,  Song  o/Sokmoth  PrwerUf 
and  Ecde^iasUs. 

The  Psdms. 

5J.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  sacred  hymns 
Title  of  the  (v/i''^^}'  composed  at  different  times,  and  especially 
'^^  by  David,  2  Sam.  33.  i.    The  Hebrew  title  means 

"praises ;"  the  English,  which  is  taken  from  the  LXX,  naeans 
odes  adapted  to  musio  (\//aXAii),  to  strike  a  chord)]  an 
appropriate  name«  as  most  of  the  pieces  were  intended  not 
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only  to  express  religious  feeling,  but  to  be  sung  devotionally 
in  public  service. 

53.  The  Psalms  were  collected  and  arranged  by  Ezra  and 
Scriptona  ^  Companions  (b.  o.  450),  and  in  the  book  itself 
•rrangement.  ^j^q^q  jg  ©yidence  of  its  being  formed  firom  several 
smaller  collections.  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  the  Peahus 
are  divided  into  five  books,  each  of  the  first  throe  containing 
the  compositions  of  some  particular  author. 

i.  X-41.  Consist  chiefly  of  David's  Psalms,  collected  perhaps 
by  Hezekiah:  see  Prov.  25.  i,  and  2  Chron.  29.  30. 

ii,  42-72,  Psalms  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  42-47,  and  by  David, 
51-65:72. 

iii.      73-89.  Psalms  by  Asaph,  73-83,  and  Korah,  84-89,  mostly. 

iv.    9o-io6.)Liturgic,  including  the  Hallelujah  Psalms  and  the 

V.  107-150.  J  songs  of  degrees;  chiefly  collected  for  the  service  of 
the  second  temple. 

^4.  Of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  titles,  David  was  the 
largest  composer,  though  not  aU  to  which  his 
name  is  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew  (73),  nor  the  addi- 
tional ones  in  the  LXX  (12),  were  written  by  him.  Among 
the  former  are  Bsa.  139  and  123  (compare  LXX) ;  but  their 
Chaldaisms  and  style  point  to  a  later  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  Psa.  99  and  104  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX  are  pro- 
bably his.  Psa.  2  and  95,  agadn,  which  are  not  mentioned  as 
his  in  either  text,  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  4.  25,  26:  Heb.  4.  7.  The  name  of  Asaph,  David*8 
chief  musician,  or  of  his  descendants,  is  coimected  with  twelve^ 
50.  73.-83.  The  sons  of  Korah,  another  family  of  choristers, 
are  named  as  the  authors  of  eleven  more:  to  this  family, 
Eeman,  the  Ezrahite,  and  nephew  of  Samuel^  belonged  (Psa. 
88 :  compare  i  Chron.  6.  22,  33-38) :  and  Ethan  is  named  as 
the  author  of  89,  though  erroneously,  if  he  were  a  contem- 
porary of  David*s:  see  ver.  38-44.  Solomon*8  name  is  con- 
nected with  72  and  127 ;  but  probably  he  is  rather  the 
subject  than  the  author  of  the  former.  Moses  is  reputed  to 
be  the  author  of  Psa.  90,  and  the  following  ten  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Jewish  critics,  but  without  good  ground :  see  97. 
8  and  99.  6.  The  anonymous  Psalms  have  been  ascribed  to 
various  authors.  The  LXX  mentions  Jeremiah  as  the  author 
of  137,  and  Haggal  and  Zechariah  as  the  authors  of  146, 147. 
55.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Psalms  is  twofold. 
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I.  They  are  models  of  acceptable  devotion.  Other  parts  oi 
lycniutr  revelation  represent  God  as  speaMng  to  man.  Here, 
K^^resskma  "^*^  ^  represented  as  speaMng  to  Qod,  By  this  book, 
devout  therefore,  we  test  the  utterances  and  feelings  of  our 
feeling.  hearts.    Here  we  have  a  rule  by  which  we  may  know 

whether  they  are  hesdthy  and  true;  whether  the  fire  that  rises  from 
within  is  of  Qod's  kindling  or  of  our  own. 

3.  They  contain  predictions  of  the  history  of  our  Lord,  anri 
J.  .  ^  describe  With  wonderful  literalness  his  sufferings  aAd 
glory:  for  his  sufferings  see  Fsa.  16 :  22 :  40;  for  his 
glory,  Fsa.  2:  45:  72:  no.  Fsa.  132.  11  foretels  his  connection 
with  David.  Fsa.  118.  22,  his  rejection  by  the  Jews.  Fsa.  68. 18, 
his  ascension,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit:  and  Fsa.  117,  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles:  see  Bom.  15.  11. 

The  Christian  church,  therefore,  takes  the  Fsalms  as  her  own 
language,  or  as  the  language  of  her  Lord.  When  the  writer  speaks 
of  his  enemies,  we  understand  him  as  speaking  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  church.  Generally,  however,  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  are  identical  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  Christians;  as, 
when  he  describes  the  confidence  and  love  which  have  been  common 
to  true  believers  in  all  ages:  see  Arnold's  Sermons  on  Interpreta- 
tion, p.  143;  see,  also,  the  Faragraph  Bible,  Introduction  to  the 
Fsahns,  and  a  Note  appended  to  them. 

In  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  the  Psalms  have  been 
Hebrew  called,  not  inaptly,  the  national  ballads  of  the 
^MOaAa  Hebrew  race.    The  contrast  which,  so  regarded, 

they  present   to    other  "national   ballads"    is  sufficiently 
striing. 

All  classes  of  writers  have  delighted  to  praise  these  compositions. 
Exc  u  i  Athanasius,  and,  after  him,  Luther,  called  them  an 
epitome  of  the  Bible;  Basil,  and,  after  him.  Bishop 
Hall,  "  a  compend  of  theology."  "Not  in  their  Divine  argmnents 
alone,"  says  Milton,  "but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
they  may  be  easily  made  to  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyrio 
poesy  incomparable."  "In  lyrio  flow  and  fire,"  says  a  more  modem 
authority,  "in crushing  force  and  majesty  •  •  •  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures  is  the  most  superb  that  over  burnt  within  the 
breast  of  man  " — Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  To  the  Christian,  however, 
their  highest  praise  is  that  they  embody  the  holiest  feelings,  iiav* 
supplied  utterances  to  the  emotions  of  the  best  men  of  all  ages,  and 
were  siutg  by  Him  who,  though  "  he  s^ake  as  never  man  spake/ 
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ehoee  to  breftthe  out  his  bouI^  both  in  praise  and  in  his  last  agony, 
in  the  words  of  a  Psalm. 

This  book  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  clearly  referred 
to,  upwards  of  seventy  times.  The  Psalms  thus  quoted  or  referred 
to  are  marked  in  Table  (B),  thus.  * 

.  56.  Various  classifications  of  the  Psalms  have  been  pro- 
Arrangement  posed.  Tholuck  divides  them,  according  to  their 
of  Psatais       matter,  into  songs  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of 

according  to  *.    .  j       r    •      f       j.-  nj.x. 

their  sub-  complam^  and  of  mstruction.  Others  arrange 
^*^  them  under  hymns  in  honour  of  God ;  hynms  of 

Zion,  and  the  temple ;  hymns  of  the  Messiah  or  King ;  plain- 
tive and  supplicatory  hymns,  and  religious  odes,  as  Psa.  23, 
91,  119.  No  very  accurate  classification  can  be  made,  for  the 
contents  are  often  very  various.  The  following  (A),  however, 
is  practically  important.* 

I.  Didactic  Psalms;  on  the  character  of  good  and  bad  men,  their 
happiness  and  misery,  i,  5,  7,  9-12,  14,  15,  17,  24,  25,  32,  34,  36, 
37,  50,  Sh  53,  58,  73,  75,  84,  91,  9h  94,  "2,  119,  "i,  125,  127, 
128,  133;  on  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  law,  19,  119;  on  the 
vanity  of  hmnan  life,  39,  49,  90;  on  the  duty  of  rulei-s,  82,  loi 
on  humility,  13 1. 

3.  Paalms  of  Praise  and  Adoration;  acknowledgements  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  particularly  of  his  care  of  good  men,  23, 
34,  36,  91,  100,  103,  107,  117,  121,  145,  146;  acknowledgements  of 
his  power,  glory,  and  attributes  generally,  8,  19,  24,  29,  33,  47,  50, 
65,  66,  76,  77,  93,  95-97,  99,  io4,  m,  ii3-i^5,  I34,  I39,  i47, 
148,  150. 

3.  Psalms  0/  Thanksgiving  ;  for  mercies  to  individuals,  9,  18,  22, 
30,  34,  40,  75,  103,  108,  116,  118,  138,  144;  for  mercies  to  the 
Israelites  generally,  46,  48,  65,  66,  68,  76,  81,  85,  98,  105,  124, 
126,  129,  135,  136,  149. 

4.  Devotional  Psalms;  expressive  of  penitence,  6,  25,  32,  38,  51, 
102,  130,  143;  expressive  of  trust  under  afflictions,  3,  16,  27,  31, 
54,  56,  57,  61,  62,  71,  86;  expressive  of  extreme  dejection,  though 
not  without  hope,  13,  22,  69,  77,  88,  143.  Prayers  in  time  oi 
severe  distress,  4,  5,  11,  28,  41,  55,  59,  64,  7°,  109,  i-o*  i4o,  i4i, 
143.  Prayers  when  deprived  of  public  worship,  42,  43,  63,  84. 
Prayers  asking  help  in  consideration  of  the  uprightness  of  his  cauE«, 

,  17,  26,  35.  Prayers  in  time  of  aflaiction  and  persecution,  44,  60, 
74,  79,  80,  83,  89,  94,  102,  129,  137.    Prayers  of  intercesaioiv  2<^ 

67,  I2f,  132,  144. 

•  Bickorsteth's  "  Christian  Truth.*' 

V  3 
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5.  Tsahns  emtumtly  prophetioal,  1,  16,  aa,  40,  45,  6g,  69,  71,  ^7, 
no,  IT 8,  mostly  Messianic. 

6.  Historical  Fialmi,  78,  105,  ro6. 

tmngement  The  following  Table  (B),  eliowmg  iba  probal^ 
theooSriw  occasion  when  each  Psalm  was  coni|)osed,  is  founded 
and  order.      on  "  Townsend*s  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament." 


PMUms. 


After  wUt 
Scripture. 


Probable  occasion  on  which  each  Psalm 
waa  oompiMed. 


B.C. 


Book  I.,  iir  tbm  Jswoh  IhyiKov, 
I    -   - 


2»   -    . 

4(u)   - 

5  -    - 

6  -    - 

8*  (It)  I 


10  •  - 

11  -  - 

12  (c)  - 

\h : : 

19  (w)  - 

20,  21  - 

22*    -  - 


2if  26, 27 

28,  29     - 

JO      -     - 

31*  '  - 
J2.J3     - 

J4  -  - 
JJ     -    - 

36.  J7  - 
38  J9.| 
40*,  41 S 
4a(c)    - 


Kehem.  u.  i  - 

1  ChroB.  17.  27 

2  Sam.  15.  29  - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
2  Sam.  17.  29  - 

1  Chron.  28.  21- 

2  Sam.  16. 14  - 
I  Chron.  28.  21 
I  Sam.  17.4,  or 

iChnm.  16.4J. 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
I  Sam.  19.  J.   • 

I  Chron.  28.  i  - 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
I  Chron.  17.  27, 
or  I  Sam.  27. 

1  Sam.  22. 19  - 

2  Sam.  22.  51  - 

1  Chron.  28.  21 

2  Sam.  10.  19  - 
1  Chron.  17.  27 

I  Chron.  28.  21, 
or  I  Chron.  16. 

4J- 

Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
1  Chroo.  28.  21 
1  Chron.  21.  30 

1  Sam.  23. 12  . 

2  Sam.  12. 15  - 
I  Sam.  21. 15  - 
I  Sam.  22. 19  * 
Dan.  7.  28  -    - 

1  Chron.  28.  2i 

2  Sam.  17.  29  • 


vVnttffli  bv  David  or  Ezra,  and  placed  as  a  pre- 
face to  the  Psalms     -------- 

On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  by  Nathan  to 
David—  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  kingdom    - 
On  David's  flight  from  Absalom  - 
During  the  flight  from  Absalom 
Daring  the  flj^t  from  Absalom 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life 
On  the  reproaches  of  Shimei  -    -    -    - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life 
On  the  victory  over  Goliath  -    -    -    - 


L  :j ; ) 


During  the  Babylonish  captivity     .    •    .    . 

When  David  was  advised  to  flee  to  the  motm- 

tains  ------------- 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  <•  - 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity-  -  -  -  - 
On  the  delivery  pf  the  promise  by  Ifatban  to 

Da\id -    -    .    -    - 

On  the  murder  of  the  priests  by  Doeg  -  -  - 
On  the  condition  of  David's  wars  -  -  -  - 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 
On  the  war  with  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians 
On  the  delivery  of  the  pn^nise  by  Nathan ;  or 

in  severe  persecution     ....... 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -    - 


Dming  the  Babylonish  captivity  .  .  .  . 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  Ufo  >  . 
On  the  dedication  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah-  -..-...-... 
On  David's  perseoatioB  by  Sanl  .  .  .  •  , 
On  the  pardon  of  David's  adultery  .  -  -  - 
On  David's  leaving  the  city  of  Gath  -  -  - 
OnDavid*8priecutionl^Doeg-  -  •  .  . 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity     .    •    .    . 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life   .    - 
On  David's  flight  from  Absalom 


444 
1044 

I02i 

101$ 
I02i 

lo;5 

io6j 

5J9 

io(h 
lois 

539 

1044' 
1060 
1019 
X015 

1036 

i(XM 
1015 


Si9 
1015 

1017 
1060 
ioi4 
1060 
1060 
539 
IOI5 
I02J 


JVate.-The  six  Psahns  marked  (m).  are  regarded  by  Calmet  as  of  unknown  dat6 
and  authorship.  The  second  passage  cf  Scripture  mentioned  after  fire  Psatana,  la 
legarded  by  fakn  as  the  propmr  pkbce  of  the  Psalm.  PteUw  m«iked  (c)  awl  (rt,  h« 
ttilnks,  were  written  respectively  in  the  captivity,  and  on  the  ntam  Coom  U.  la 
the  other  Psalms,  he  agrees  substantially  with  Townsend. 

•  Applied  to  our  Lord  by  PWw,  Acta  2,  25-ji}  and  by  Paul,  Ads  li.  J5, 36, 
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Psalms. 


After  what 
Scriptare. 


Probable  occasion  on  which  each  PsaKii 
was  composed. 


B.C. 


Book  II. 
43(c) 
44*  • 

%': 
J?  : 

49.50 

51  - 

52  - 

$i    - 
54    - 

\l  : 

57  - 

58  . 

59  - 

62     - 

%  : 

69  <c) 

70,71 
72  - 

Book  in. 
7Kc) 
74    - 
75(c),  76 


g  :: 

8i*  (»)  . 
82     -    - 

^8.  ■: 

87  *•-  - 
88(c)  - 
89     .    - 

Book  IV. 
90*  Ce)  - 
91  (tt)  - 
>2, 9J*  - 

M^  -  - 
95*  -    . 


2  Sam.  17. 29  - 
2  Kings  19.  7  - 
X  Chron.  17. 27 
2  Chron.  20.  20 
2  Chron.  7. 10  - 
Ezra  6.  22  -  - 
Dan.  7.  28  •  - 
2  Sam.  12. 15  - 

1  Sam.  22. 19  - 
Dan.  7.  28  «  - 
xSam.2j.  2j  - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Sam.  21. 15  - 
I  Sam.  24.  22  - 
I  Sam.  24.  22  - 
I  Sam.  19. 17  - 
I  Kings  II.  20- 

1  Chron.  28. 21 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Sam.  24.  22  • 
I  Sam.  22. 19  • 

1  Chron.  28.  21 
Ezra  J.  1}  -  - 
Dan.  7.  28  -    - 

2  Sam.  6.  II     - 

1  Chron.  28.  21 

2  Sam.  17.  29  • 
I  C9iron.  29. 19- 


2  Kings  19. 19  - 
Jer.  39. 10  -  - 
2  Kings  19.  iS  ' 
Dan.  7,  28  -    - 

1  Chron.  28. 21, 
or  2  Chron.  19. 
56. 

Jer.  i9.  xo  -  • 
Dan.  n.  28  -  - 
Ezra  0.  22   -    ■ 

2  Chron.  19.  7  - 
Jer.  ^9.  10,  or 

2  Cluron.  20. 
Ezra  J.  ij  -  - 
Ezra  1. 4  -  - 
X  Chron.  28.  2X 
Ezra  3.7-  -  - 
Exod.  2.  25  -  • 
Dan.  7.  28   -    - 


Nmnb.  14. 45  - 
X  Chron.  28. 10 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
Jer.  19. 10  -  - 
X  Chron.  28.  21 


On  David's  flight  from  Absalom-  -  -  - 
On  the  blasphemons  message  of  Rabehakeh 
On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  by  Nathan 
On  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  -  -  .  - 
On  the  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  temple 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple  - 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity  ... 
Confession  of  David  after  his  adultery  -  - 
On  David's  persecution  by  Doeg-  -  .  - 
Daring  the  Babylonish  captivl^-  ... 
On  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphims  to  David- 
Daring  the  flight  from  Absalom-  ... 
When  David  was  with  the  FhiUstines  in  Oath 
On  David's  refusal  to  kill  Saul  in  the  cave 

Continoation  of  Psa.  57 

On  Saul  surrounding  the  town  of  David  • 
On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Joab  .  .  • 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  • 
In  David's  persecution  by  Absalom.  >  > 
Prayer  of  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi 
On  David's  persecution  by  Saul  .... 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  - 
On  laying  the  fowidation  of  the  second  temple 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity.  ... 
On  the  first  removal  of  the  ark  -  .  -  - 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  . 

On  Absalom's  rebellion 

On  Solomon  being  made  king  by  his  father 


On  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  .  -  . 
On  the  destruction  of  the  citv  and  temple 
On  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  .  .  . 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity-  -  -  - 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  . 


On  the  destrnction  of  the  city  and  temple- 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity     ... 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple    - 
On  the  appointment  of  Jodges  by  Jehoshaphat 
On  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Assyrians 

On  the  fonndatlon  of  the  second  temple    . 
On  the  decree  of  Cjyrus  -...--- 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  - 
On  the  return  from  the  Babyloniah  captivity* 
During  the  affliction  in  Egypt    -    •    • 
During  the  Babylonish  capuvity    «    - 


On  the  shortening  of  man's  life,  Ac  •  • 
After  the  advice  of  David  to  Solomon  •  - 
During  the  Babvlonlsh  captivity  ... 
On  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple- 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  DavkTsUn  • 


X02J 

710 

•?^ 

XOO4 

5if 

5J9 
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5|9 
X060 

I02J 
X060 
1058 
X058 
1061 
X040 
IOI5 
X02J 
1058 
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IOI5 

SiS 

59i 
1045 
1015 

X02J 

IOI5 


710 

588 

710 

539 
X015 


588 

539 

5ii 

897 
588 

Si^ 
1015 

536 
1531 

539 


:489 
loxs 

588 
xox| 


•  EzpUdned  and  applied  to  our  Lcrd,  Heb.  i.  8, 9:  x  Pet.  j.  22 :  Eph.  x.  it 
Phil.  a.  9-1 1. 
^  To  Asaph,  by  EichAom,  De  Wett%  and  BoeeunaUer. 
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Psalnu. 


After  wfast 
Scr^tnre. 


ProtaUe  oocadoQ  on  wliidi  eadi  Fsahn 
irts  composed. 


96     - 

m 

loo(r) 
lor     -    - 
loi*  -    - 

lOJ       -     - 

Book  V. 

107  -    - 

108  (r)    - 

109  -    - 
no*  -    - 

111,112*7 

"J,  "43 
115  (r)    - 


1  Clmm.  16. 41 

2  C3mm.7. 10- 

1  Chron.  28.  21 
Dan.  9.  27   -    - 

2  Sam.  12. 15  - 
I  Cbron.  28  21 

1  Cbron.  16. 4} 


Ezra  J.  7  -  - 
I  Kings  II.  20- 
I  Sara.  22. 19  - 

1  Cbron.  17. 27 

Ezra  J.^     •    - 

2  Chron.  20.  26 
En^i.  7  -  - 
I  Cbron.  17. 27 
Neb.ij.j  -    - 

I  Chron.  28.  21 

Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
I  Cbron.  28.  21 
Ezra 3'T  '  ' 
Ezra  1. 4  '  ' 
Ezra  J.  7  -  - 
Ezra  4.  24  •  - 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
I  Chron.  28.  21 
I  Chron.  15.  14 

1  Chron.  28.  21 
Ezra  ^.  7     -    - 

2  Chron.  7. 10  - 

Dan.  5.  28  -  - 
Ezra  6.  ij  -  - 
I  Cbron.  13. 4  - 

I  Sam.  22. 19  - 

I  Sam.  27. 1  - 

1  Sam.  22. 1  - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Chron.  28. 10 
Ezra  6.  22   -  - 


On  tbe  removal  of  Oie  «rk  from  Obed-cdom's 
house-    ------------ 


On  the  remoTal  of  tbe  nk  into  tbe  temple    - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David^s  life  -  - 

On  the  near  temdnation  <^  tbe  captiTity  -  - 

On  the  paidoa  of  David's  adoltoy  -    -    -  - 

Inserted  towards  the  eod  of  David's  life  •  - 

On  tbe  removal  of  tbe  aik  from  Obed-edom's 
liouse  ------------- 

On  the  return  from  ihb  c^tivity    -  .  .  - 

On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Joab  -  -  -  - 

On  David's  persecution  by  Doqe-    -  -  -  - 

On  the  promise  by  Nathan  to  David  -  -  - 

On  the  return  from  the  captivity    .  -  -  - 

On  the  victory  of  Jehosbaphat  -  -  -  -  . 
On  the  return  from  the  captivity  -  .  -  . 
On  tbe  promise  by  Kathan  to  David  -  -  - 
Manual  of  devotion  by  Ezra  ------ 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life   -    - 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity-    -    -  -  - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 

On  the  return  from  the  captivity     -    -  -  .. 
On  the  decree  of  Cyrus  -------. 

On  the  return  from  the  captivity     -    -  .  « 

On  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans     •  -  - 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity-    -    -  -  - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 

On  the  second  removal  of  the  ark    -    -  -  - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David  s  life  -  - 

On  the  return  from  the  capti^1ty    -    -  -  - 

On  the  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  temple   - 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity-    -    -    .    . 
On  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  -    -    -    -    - 

Prayer  of  David  when  made  king  over  all 
Israel  ------------- 

On  David's  persecution  by  Doeg  -    -    -    -    - 

Prayer  of  E^vid  when  driven  from  Judea  - 
Prayer  of  Da^'id  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  -    - 

During  the  war  with  Absalom 

On  the  victory  over  Absalom 

David,  when  old,  reviewing  his  past  life  -  - 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple    -    - 


•  ated  by  our  Lord  to  prove  bis  Divinity,  Matt.  22.  14 :  1^  Peter,  Acts  2.  j2-j6 
I-aul,  I  Cor.  15.  25-28  :  Heb.  7.  1-28 :  8.  r. 

^  Cited  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  22. 42 :  explained  by  Peter,  Acts  4. 11 :  i  Pet.  2  4,  5 
Pftul,  Bom.  9.  31 :  Eph.  2.  20,  21, 

c  Calmet,  and  most  commentators,  refer  this  Psalm  to  the  captivity. 

Chronological      Adopting  this  arrangement,  the  Psalms  may  be 
wrangement.  clafiflified  chronologically  thus:  (C). 
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B.  c  15 3 1.    Psa.  88|  J?4?man  in  Egypt. 

B.  c.  1489.    Fsa.  90,  Moses  in  the  Wilderness. 

B.  c.  1063-1015.  DavicTs  History  and  Experience^  9,  11,  59,  34, 
56,  142,  17,  35*  52,  3i>  64,  109,  140,  54,  57,  58,  63,  96,  105, 
106,  132,  141,  139,  68,  2,  16,  22,  45,  118,  60,  108,  20,  21,  32, 
33,  51,  103,  3,  7>  4,  5;  42,  43,  55,  7©,  7h  ^43,  144-  ••  .  18, 
62,  30,  91,  6,  8,  12,  19,  23,  24,  28,  29,  38,  39,  40,  41,  61,  65, 
69,  78,  86,  95,  loi,  104,  120,  121,  122,  124,  131,  133,  72,  145- 

B.  c.  1004.  Or  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  the  temple,  47,  97,  98, 
99,  100,  135,  136. 

B.  c.  897-710.    From  Jehoshaphat  to  Eiezekiah,  82,  46, 115,  44,  73, 

75,  76. 
B.  c.  588.    On  the  Invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  74,  79,  83,  94. 
B.C.  539.    In  the  Captivity,  10,  13,  14,  I5#  ^5,  26,  27,  36,  37,  49, 

50,  53,  67,  77,  80,  88,  89,  92,  93,  123,  130,  137. 
B.  c.  538-6.    At  the  close  of  the  captivity,  and  on  the  return,  102, 

85,  126,  87,  107,  111-114,  116, 117,  125,  127,  128,  134. 
B.  0.435*    At  the  rebuilding  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  66,  84, 

129,  138,  48,  81,  146,  147-150- 
B.  c.  444.  Ezra  completes  the  canon,  and  adds  i,  and  119. 
The  date  and  occasions  of  these  Psalms,  it  must  be  observed,  are 
many  of  them  coigectural.  Townsend's  opinion  o^  the  occasion  of 
the  following,  is  founded  on  internal  evidence  alone,  7,  47,  48,  8j, 
82,  84,  91,  97-100,  119,  139,  145.  For  the  rest,  he  follows  Light- 
foot,  Calmet,  Home,  Gray,  or  Hales.  Modem  inquiry  has  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  the  dates  rest,  and  have 
thrown  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Townsend's  arrangement  of  Psa. 
25  -2  7,  and  several  others.  See  Notes  of  Annot.  Par.  Bible,  Religious 
Tract  Society,  Tol.  i.  563-662. 

57.  All  the  Psalms  (except  34)  have  titl)s,  which  are  as 
old  at  least  as  the  version  of  the  LXX,  but  not  of  inspired 
authority.  They  may  be  regarded  as  historically  accurate, 
except  where  there  is  internal  evidence  against  them. 

These  titles  give  either  the  name  of  the  author  (i),  or  directions 
Titles  of  ^  *^®  musician  (2),  or  the  historical  occasion  (3),  or  the 
rsalms.  litui^cal  use  (4),  or  the  style  of  the  poetry  (5),  or  the 

instrument  (6),  or  the  tune  (7),  to  which  the  Psalm  is  to  be  sung. 
Sometimes  all  these  are  combined,  Psa.  60. 

1.  Moses,  Psa.  90.  David,  of  73,  to  which  the  LXX  add  other 
twelve  Psalms.  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Sthan,  and  the  sons  of 
Korah  are  also  named. 

2.  To  the  chief  musician.  Is  prefixed  to  53.    Some  suppose  that 
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the  muaio  was  by  him.     Qesenhis  and  Ewald  regard  **^**   m 
meaning  ** by,"  and  refer  *^ ^e  muaiciaii "  to  Dayid. 

3.  Pia.  3,  7,  18,  34,  5I1  5»»  54,  etc. 

4.  Rwu  17,  86,  90, 102,  145,  etc. 

5.  Pia.  46,  65,  48,  16.    For  6,  and  7,  see  below. 

The  following  are  the  terms  found  at  the  beginning  of  Psahns. 
The  meaning  is  not  easily  ascertained,  and  eren  in  the  ancient 
versions  there  is  yery  great  dlTcrsity.  The  authorized  yersion  leaves 
most  of  them  untranslated,  and  Coyerdale  generally  omits  them. 
Luther  preferred  to  translate  them  with  what  accurafif'  he  could. 
We  put  first  the  meaning  which  is  most  probable. 

The  word  translated  "upon"  or  "  on,"  is  appropriate,  whether  it 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  or  to  the  instrument  or  cleff^  on 
which,  or  the  tune  to  which,  the  Psalm  was  simg. 

Aijeleth  Shachar,  i.  e.,  hind  of  the  morning  (sun  or  dawn;,  =  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  the  ode  beginning  with  these  words  (Jewish 
critics) ;  or  =  on  the  Messiah  or  Dayid,  who  is  suppoied  to  bo 
*  so  called  (Luther,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck),  Psa.  22. 

Alamoth,  i,  e.,  yirgins,  and  so  =  for  treble  yoices  (Gesenius,  Heng- 
stenberg, Tholuck),  Psa.  46. 

Al'taschith,  i.  e.,  destroy  thou  not,  =  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the 
ode  beginning  with  these  words,  Psa.  5  7-59,  75. 

Degrees, »,  e.,  of  the  steps,  or  of  ascension,  =  a  pilgrim's  song  for  those 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  especially  from  captivity,  Psa.  122-4 
(Lowth,  Ewald,  etc.) ;  or  =  a  song  ascending  by  degrees  from 
clause  to  clause,  Psa.  121  (De  Wette,  Gesenius);  or  =  a 
song  to  be  sung  in  ascending  the  steps  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple  (Jewish  critics)  ;  or  =  a  song  sung  by  the  upper  choir 
(Luther,  Tholuck),  Psa.  120-134. 

Gittith,  =  a  Qath  instrument  or  tune,  or  =  the  vintage  melody, 
Psa.  8,  81,  84. 

Higgaion,  =  instrumental  music,  Psa,  9,  16  ;  or  =  meditation 
(Hengstenberg,  Tholuck). 

JedrjithuUf  perhaps  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  choir,  see  i  Chron.- 
25.  I,  3  :  Psa.  39,  62,  77. 

Jon  th-ekm-recTiokimf  i,  e.,  the  mute  dove  among  strangers,  =  the 
tune  so  called,  or  =  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  David  at  Qath, 
Psa.  56. 

Li  moth,  =  to  be  sung,  Psa.  88. 

ifa^Ja^A,= lute  ;  or=atune  so  called,  or= a  dancing- tune,  Ps.  53. 88. 

Maschil,  =a  didactic  poem  (Hengstenberg,  Tholuck)  ;  or  s  a  skUftil 
poem  (Gesenius,  De  Wette),  Psa.  13. 

Michtam,  =  a  golden  or  excellent  Psalm  ;  or  =  a  mystery,  t. «.,  a 
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Psalm  with  ahidden  meaning  (Hengsteaberg)  ;  or  s  on  hidden, 
i.  e.,  experimental  religion;  or  =  a  written  poem,  mxhtav^  Heb. 
(Qesenius,  Bosenm.,  Tholuck),  see  Isa.  38.  9  :  Psa.  16,  56-60. 

Muth'lahhen,  =z  on  the  death  of  his  son,  or  of  Qoliath  (Chald.)  ;  or 
=  on  an  instrument ;  or  =  to  a  song  so  called ;  or,  with  a  slight 
variation  in  the  vowels,  =  with  virgin's  voice  for  boys,  t.  e., 
male  trebles ;  or  =  to  Benaiah,  see  i  Chron.  15. 18,  20  :  Psa.  9. 

Neginoth,  =  stringed  instrmnents,  Psa.  4,  6,  54,  56,  60,  6r,  76. 

Nehiloth,  =  wind  instruments,  or  =  the  lots  («,  e.,  of  the  good  an^ 
bad),  Psa.  5. 

Seldh,  =  pause  in  music  ;  or  =  exalt  the  voice,  i.e.,  forte,  or  =  exalt 
Jehovah  (Kimchi,  Ewald,  De  Wette),  or  =  Da  Capo,  71  times 
in  Psalms,  5  times  in  Hab. 

Shemwith,  t.  e.,  an  eighth  =  bass,  i  Chron.  T5.  30,  21,  or  =  an 
eighi«tringed  instrument,  Psa,  6,  12. 

SMggaion,  =  a  wandering,  or  excited  mmg  ;  or  =  an  elegy  (Qe- 
senius, Eosenm.,  De  Wette,  Tholuck),  Psa.  7. 

Shitshan^  i.  e.,  a  lily = a  very  beautiful  song ;  or  =  instrument  so  called* 
Psa,  60, 45,  69,  80 ;  with  eduih  added,  t.  e.,  lily  of  testimony  = 
.  name  of  tune  or  instroment  (Qesenius,  TholucJL)  ;  or  =  a  beauti- 
ful subject  of  admitted  ezoeUenee  (Hengstenberg),  Psa.  60,  80. 

58.  In  studying  the  Psalms,  two  rules  of  interpretation  ai-e 
of  prime  importanoe. 

(i.)  Ascertain  the  author,  the  historical  origin,  and  the  obvious 
Boope  of  the  Psalm.  Tables  B  and  C,  will  give  the  first  two,  and 
Table  A,  the  last. 

(ii.)  Carefully  consider  the  historical  meaning  of  its  terms  and 
allusions,  and  ascertain  from  New  Testament  quotations,*  or  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  gospel,  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  either  to 
Christ  or  to  the  Christian  Church.  Though,  perhaps,  every  Psalm 
is  connected  in  its  origin  and  allusions  with  an  economy  which  was 
*'  to  vanish  away,"  all  are  no  less  closely  connected  in  sentiment 
and  api^eability  with  the  economy  that  "  abideth  ;"  and  wisely 
studied,  the  whole  book  may  be  made  our  own,  and  become  to  ui 
the  expression  of  the  holiest  feelings  in  the  holiest  form. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  B.C.  looi. 

59.  The  universal  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  this  poeni  tc 
Antborshi       Solomou,  and  internal  evidence  eonfirms  this  tes- 

timony.    His  songs  were  a    thousand  and   fire, 
•  See  chapter  vi. 
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I  Kings  4.  33  ;  and  this  is  caUedi  in  Hebrew  idiom,  the  song 
of  Bougs,  the  best)  that  is,  of  them  alL 

This  book  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  canonical 
^^^  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  quoted, 
^*  indeed,  in  the  New,  but  it  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  (Jos.  Antiq.  viiL  3-5,  and  Contr.  Ap.  L  8), 
was  translated  by  the  authors  of  the  LXX,  is  included  in  all 
ancient  catalogues,  and  is  attested  expressly  by  Mehto  (and 
century),  Origen  (d.  353),  Jerome  (5th  century),  the  Jewish 
Talmud,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyprus  (450  A.  D.) 

On  what  occasion  it  was  written  is  not  certain.  The  imagery 
seems  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Solomon,  either  with  Fharaoh's 
daughter  (i  Kings  3.  i:  7.  8:  9.  24,  compared  with  Song,  i.  9: 
6.  13),  or  with  some  native  of  Palestine,  espoused  some  years  later 
(chap.  2.  i),  of  noble  birth  (7.  i),  though  inferior  to  her  husband 
(I.  6). 

Whateyer  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  we  find  in  reading  it,  two 
characters,  who  speak  and  act  throughout;  the  one  called  Shelomoh 
(the  peaceful),  and  the  other  by  the  same  name  with  a  feminino 
ending,  Shulamith,  like  Julius  and  Julia,  i.  6:  3.  11:  6.  13:  8.  12. 
There  is  also  a  chorus  of  virgins,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  a.  7: 
3.5:  5.  8,  9.  Towards  the  dose,  two  brothers  of  Shulamith  appear, 
8.  8,  9,  see  i.  6.  As  in  all  ancient  poems,  there  are  no  breaks  to 
indicate  change  of  scene  or  of  speakers.  In  detecting  these  changes, 
we  are  guided  partly  by  the  sense,  but  chiefly  by  the  use  in  the 
original  of  feminine  and  masculine  pronouns,  of  the 
second  or  third  person.  A  neglect  of  this  distinction 
has  much  obscured  the  English  version. 

i.  Shulamith  speaks,  i.  2-6:  then  in  dialogue  with  Shelomoh; 
Shul.  I.  7:  Shel.  I.  8-11:  Shid.  i.  12-14:  Shel.  i.  15:  Shul.  i.  i6.- 
2.  i:  Shel.  2.  2:  Shul.  2.  3. 

ii.  Shulamith  now  rests,  sleeps  and  dreams  (Shelomoh  addressing 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  charging  them  not  to  wake  her, 

2.  7:  3.5):  2.4-6,8.-3.4. 

ili.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  see  a  nuptial  procession  approach- 
ing, 3.  6-11. 

iv.  Dialogue  between  Shelomeh  and  Shulamith.  Shelomoh 
speaks  4. 1-16  (aa  for  as  "flow  out/')  Shul.  4.  16:  Shel.  5.  i. 

V.  A  night  scene;  Shulamith  seeking  for  Shelomoh;  meets  and 
converses  with  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  Shul.  5.2-8:  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  5.  9:  Shul.  5.  10*16:  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  6.  i; 
Shul.  6.  2,  3. 
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vi.  Morning  scene;  Shelomoh  visits  his  garden  early,  and  meets 
Shulamith;  Shel.  6.  4-10:  Shul.  6.  11,  13 ;  the  dialogue  continuing 
»o  8.  8. 

vii.  The  brothers  of  Shulamith  are  introduced;  the  brothers 
speak,  8.  8,  9:  Shul.  answers  them,  8.  10-12:  Shel.  speaks,  8.  13: 
and  Shul.  answers,  closing  the  scene,  8.  14. 

Literally  regarded,  the  whole  of  this  poem  is  a  description  of 
Spiritual  wedded  love;  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  affections,  and 
aignificanpy.  one  which  our  Lord  has  employed  as  a  kind  of  type  of 
his  own.  In  this  aspect,  the  book  gives  a  beautiful  representation 
of  the  sentiments  and  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites, 
on  'conjugal  and  domestic  life.  But  the  poem  had,  no  doubt,  a 
higher  aim.  The  names  of  the  two  chief  characters,  are  as  signi- 
ficant as  any  in  **  Bunyan's  Allegory."  The  sudden  change  from 
the  singular  pronoun  to  the  plural  (i.  4,  etc.),  indicates  that 
Shulamith  must  be  taken  collectively.  Both  she  and  Shelomoh, 
moreover,  appear  in  positions  which,  literally  regarded,  are  highly 
improbable,  5.  7:  2«  14-16:  4.  8.  And  from  the  earliest  times, 
Jews  and  Christians  have  applied  the  whole  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  and  their  relation  to  Him.  These  views 
are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Bible,  the  imion  of 
Chiist  and  his  Church,  or  of  God  and  his  ancient  people,  is  repre- 
sented under  the  same  endearing  relation  as  that  which  this  book 
discloses;  see  especially  Psa.  45:  Isa.  54.  5,  6:  62.  5 :  Jer.  2.  2:  3.  i: 
Ezek.  16.  10,  13:  Hos.  2.  14-23:  Matt.  9. 15:  22.  2:  25.  i-ii:  John 
3.  29:  2  Cor.  II.  2:  Eph.  5.  23-27:  Rev.  19.  7-9:  21.  2-9:  22. 17. 

Much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has  been  misunderstood  by 
Abnse  of  in-  early  expositors.  Some  have  erred  by  adopting  a  fanci- 
terpretation.  ful  method  of  explanation,  and  attempting  to  give  a 
mystical  meaning  to  every  minute  circumstance  of  the  allegory.  In 
all  figurative  representations  there  is  always  much  that  is  mere 
costume.  It  is  the  general  truth  only  that  is  to  be  examined  and 
explained.  Others,  not  understanding  the  spirit  and  luxuriancy 
of  eastern  poetry,  have  considered  particular  passages  as  defective 
in  delicacy,  an  impression  which  the  English  version  has  needlessly 
confirmed,  and  so  have  objected  to  the  whole;  though  the  objection 
does  not  apply  with  greater  force  to  this  book  than  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  or  even  to  some  of  the  purest  of  our  own  authors.  If  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  figure  employed  in  this  allegory  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  in  Scripture,  that  in  extant  oriental  poems  it  is  oon- 
jtantly  employed  to  express  religious  feeling,*  that  many  expressions 

'  See  examples  in  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  30#  JXJ 
Clarke  or  BosenmuUer  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Stuart  on  the 
Canon;  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  iL  469;  As.  Bes.,  ili.  353;  and  In 
Kitto's  Bible  Readings. 
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which  aro  implied  in  our  teanBlatioii  to  tiia  person,  behmg  properly 
to  the  dresvy*  that  every  generation  has  iti  own  notioni  of  dolicaey 
(the  most  delicate  in  this  sense  being  by  no  meanfl  the  most  yirtuoiu^ 
that  nothing  is  described  but  fihaste  ttffeetion,  thatShulamith  wpeakB 
and  is  spoken  of  ooUeetiTdy,  and  that  it  ii  the  genaral  truth  cinlj 
which  is  to  be  allegorized,  the  whole  will  appear  to  be  no  anfil 
representation  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  true  beBerers  in 
every  age. 

Properly  understood,  this  portion  of  Scripture  will  minister  to 
our  holiness.  It  may  be  added^  however,  that  it  was  the  praetioe  <^ 
the  Jews  to  witidiold  the  book  from  their  children,  till  their  jtidg« 
mwts  were  matured. 

The  Bcoh  of  ProvtrU  (abou4  B.O.  locx)). 

60.  The  book  of  the  ProverU  of  Bohtnon  contains  more 
than  the  title  indioatee.  A  proverb  is  a  short 
sentence,  oimveying  spme  moral  truth  or  practical 
leason  in  a  concise,  pointed  form,  and  sometimes  the  name  im 
applied  to  enigmaiical  propositions  of  the  same  moral  or 
practical  tendency.  In  this  book,  however,  we  have,  in 
addition,  many  exhortations  to  prudence  and  virtue,  with 
eulogies  on  true  wisdom.  These  latter  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  nine  chapters.  The  last  two  chapters,  moreover,  are 
from  the  pen  of  another  author.  Those  that  are  Solomon's 
are  part,  probably,  of  the  3000  proverbs  he  is  recorded  to 
have  spoken,  i  Kings  4.  32,  and  formed,  besides  the  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiastes,  the  only  works  of  his  which  were  undoubtedly 
inspired.  He  sought  wisdom  rather  than  any  other  gift^  and 
Qod  honoured  his  request  by  granting  him  a  larger  measure 
of  it  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
oommmiicaite  a  portion  of  what  he  had  received  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  others  waid  the  aim  of  this  ooliecticm.  The 
proverbs,  from  the  35th  to  the  29th  chapters  indusive,  were 
collected  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  among  whom  were  Hosea 
and  Isaiah. 

Proverbial  instruotion  is  common  in  the  early  history  of  most 
nations,  and  especially  in  the  east.  This  style  of  communication 
excites  attention,  exercises  ingenuity,  is  fkvourable  to  habits  of  re- 
Eeetion,  and  fastens  truth  upon  the  memory  in  a  form  at  once 
■greeable  and  impreadve.    The  elegance  and  force  of  the  proverbs 

*  Chap.  5.  10,  14:  7.  3. 
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cf  Solomon  axe  inoreased  by  the  poaUo  pftrallelismB  ia  "wbich  they 
are  written.  Nearly  eyery  sentence  is  antithetical  or  ezplanatoix 
and  attention  to  corresponding  clauses  will  often  fix  the  reading 
and  determine  the  sense. 

The  leading  aim  of  the  writeir  is,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  to  "give 
j^^^  a  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion."    lids  book  is, 

for  praotioal  ethics,  what  the  book  of  Fsahns  is  for 
devotion.  It  has  lessons  for  every  age  and  condition.  All  may 
draw  from  it  the  most  excellent  counsels;  and  the  man  who,  pos- 
sessed of  the  sound  principles  of  piety,  shall  form  his  life  by  the 
rules  of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  attain  honour  and  happiness. 
The  wisest  authors  have  done  little  more  than  dikte  on  the  pi-e- 
cepts  and  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Though  most  of  his  rules  are  based  chiefly  on  oonsideratiomi  oi 
prudence,  strictly  religious  motives  are  either  presupposed  or  ex- 
pressly enjoined.  '*The  fear  of  the  Lord  is,"  with  him,  "the  be* 
ginning  of  wisdom,"  1.7:  9.  10.  His  morality  is  based  on  religion. 
Vice,  moreover,  is  condemned,  and  virtue  enforced,  by  84>peals  to 
Ihe  holiest  motives;  as  the  authority  of  God,  j6,  6;  his  exact 
knowledge  of  men's  hearts  and  ways,  5.  21:  15.  11;  the  rewards  of 
righteousness,  and  the  punishment  of  wickedness,  by  his  just  ap- 
pointment, 19.  39:  23.  17-19:  26.10.  Practical  wisdom,  therefore, 
resting  upon  and  rising  out  of  religious  character,  is  tha  aim  of  this 
portion  of  the  inspired  volume. 

Ponder  its  lessons,  form  your  opinion  of  men  and  things  according 
to  them,  and  treasure  them  in  your  memory  as  the  bast  rules  of 
prudence. 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  five  parts: — 

r^^.  L  Containing  a  connected  discourse  on  the  value  and 

DW»oos.  . ,.     "  ...  .  , 

attainment  of  true  wisdom,  1.-9. 

u.  Extending  from  io.«22.  16,  comprises  proverbs,  strictly  so 
called,  expressed  with  much  force  and  simplicity. 

iii.  Reaching  from  22.  17-24.  contains  renewed  admonitions  on  the 
study  of  wisdom,  as  in  part  L 

iv.  Containing  proverbs  selected  by  the  men  of  Hecekiah;  by 
those,  that  is,  whom  he  employed  to  restore  the  service  of 
the  Jewish  church.     These  are  also  true  proverbs,  15.-29. 

T.  Consisting  of  chaps.  30  and  31,  contains  the  wise  instructions  of 
Agur  to  his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  and  lessons  addressed  to 
Lemuel  by  his  mother.  Who  these  persons  were  is  not 
known.  The  proverbs  of  chap.  30  are  chiefly  enigmatical, 
and  the  31st  gives  a  pioture  of  female  excellence  adapted  to 
that  age  and  country. 
The  description  of  Wisdom  given  in  chap.  r.  20-23:  8.:  And  9. 
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ft|»plies  emphatioally  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  revealed  and  embodied 
In  bis  Son,  and  to  the  Son  himBelf,  as  the  eternal  Word.  Compai« 
John  I.  i:  14.  10  with  chap.  8.  Pre-intimations  of  immortidtty 
are  also  given  in  chaps.  4.  18:  13.  38:  14.  32:  15.  34. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  sin  are  implied  in  the  very  .terms 
which  describe  holiness,  i.  3o:  see  also  i.  34:  16.  5:  3i.  4:  24.  9; 
and  that  holiness  is  a  Divine  gift,  is  plainly  implied  in  i.  33. 

61.  In  expounding  and  applying  the  maxims  of  this  book 
^  ,    ,         there  are  two  golden  rules. 

Rules  for  ^ 

^vSbf.^^  I.  Like  all  general  laws,  some  of  them  have  occa- 
sional exceptions.  Not  all  are  unlimited  or  universal. 
For  example,  Prov.  10.  27,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days, 
but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened."  Such  is  often  the 
rule:  but  Abel  was  murdered  and  the  life  of  Cain  prolonged. 
Jonathan  and  Saul — ^the  one  a  very  brother  of  David,  the  other  an 
apostate — ^perish  in  the  same  battle:  "the  com  cut  down  with  the 
weeds,  though  to  better  purpose."  Men  are  less  likely  to  harm  us 
if  we  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good,  and  yet  persecution,  be- 
cause of  our  goodness,  is  supposed,  i  Pet.  3.  13.  In  truth,  God 
has  to  teach  us  a  double  lesson — that  he  certainly  will  punish,  and 
that  he  will  punish  Tiereafter,  The  shortening  of  the  years  of  the 
wicked — ^present  punishment — ^teaches  the  first:  the  lengthening  of 
their  years — ^the  postponement  of  ptmishment — ^the  second.  Hence 
both  the  exception  and  the  rule.  Prov.  16.  7,  "When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."  So  it  was  with  Abraham  and  the  Israelites,  with 
Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat;  so  it  was  not  with  David,  or  with  Paul. 
2.  The  force  and  significancy  of  these  maxims  will  be  most 
clearly  seen  and  felt,  if  they  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
examples.  They  are  comprehensive  laws,  understood  best  when 
examined  in  particular  cases. 

The  following  instances  are  taken  from  Niohol's  Treatise 
on  this  l)ook ;  an  admirable  specimen  of  biblical  exposition. 

Prov.  I.  7,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge; 
but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction."  (Kehoboam,  i  Kings 
13.  13;  Eli's  sons,  I  Sam.  3.  35;  Athenian  philosophers.  Acts  17. 
18.) 

Prov.  I.  10,  ''My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent. thou  not/ 
(Adam,  Gen.  3.  6;  Balaam,  Numb.  32;  Jehoshaphat,  i  Kings  33.  4; 
prophet  of  Judah,  i  Kings  13.  15-19,  24;  Micaiah's  firmnsHL 
t  Kings  22.  ih  I4«) 
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Ph>y.  1.33^  "  The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  thetn."  (The 
Israelites,  Dent.  32.  15-25:  Hos.  13.  6;  Tyre,  Ezek.  28.  2,  16,  17; 
Sodom,  Ezek.  16.  49.) 

Proy.  3.  5,  6,  '*  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  onto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  (Asa,  2  Chron.  14.  9-15; 
Hezekiah,  2  Kings  19.  14,  etc.;  Abraham's  servant,  Gren.  24.  12-27: 
Kehemiah  2.  4:  Ezra  8.  21-23;  Dayid,  i  Sam.  30.  6-8.) 

PK)v.  4.  14,  "  Enter  not  into  the  paths  of  the  wicked."  (Lot, 
Gen.  13.  10-13;  David,  i  Sam.  27.  i.) 

P^y.  4.  18,  19,  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light. 
(The  wise  men.  Matt.  2.  1-13;  Nathanael,  John  i.  46-51;  the 
eunuch,  Acts  8.  27-40;  Cornelius,  Acts  10.;  Paul,  2  Cor.  3.  18.) 
"The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness;  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble."  (Ahab,  i  Kings  18.  17;  the  Jews,  Ezek.  18.  29: 
Jer.  5.  19,  25.  Also,  their  ignorance,  that  the  cause  of  their 
present  miseries  is  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  Deut.  28.  29.) 

Prov.  5.  22,  "His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself." 
(Agag,  I  Sam.  15.  33;  Adoni-bezek,  Judges  i.  7;  Haman,  Esther  7. 
10;  Judas,  Matt.  27.  3-5.) 

Prov.  9.  8,  "  Rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  love  thee."  (David 
loved  Nathan;  Peter  loved  our  Lord,  John  21. 17;  the  two  disciples 
constrained  their  reprover  to  abide  with  them,  Luke  24.  25,  29.) 

Prov.  10.  2,  "  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing."  (Tyre, 
Ezek«  26.  15:  27.:  28.;  the  rich  man,  Luke  16.  23.)  "But  righte- 
ousness delivereth  from  death."  (Noah,  Qen.  7.  i,  with  Heb.  11. 
7:  Dan.  5.  6.,  Belshazzar  contrasted  with  Daniel.) 

Prov.  10.  7,  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  (Elisha, 
2  Kings  13.  21;  Jehoiada,  2  Chron.  24.  15,  etc.;  Dorcas,  Acts  9.  36, 
etc.;  Mary,  Mark  14.  9.)  "But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shallrot." 
(Absalom,  2  Sam.  18.  17  ;  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  22.  18,  19 ;  Jezebel, 
2  Kings  9.  37;  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  2  Kings  13.  14.  15.) 

PJpov.  10.  8,  "The  wise  in  heart  will  receive  commandments." 
(David,  2  Sam.  7;  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  John  2.  4,  5;  the  no- 
bleman, John  4.  50.)  "But  a  prating  fool  shall  fall."  (Amaziah, 
2  Kings  14.) 

Plrov.  10.  24,  "The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him." 
(The  Canaanites,  Josh.  5;  Belshazzar,  Dan.  5;  Ahab,  i  Kings  22; 
Haman,  Esther  7.  7-10.)  "  But  the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  granted."  (Hannah,  i  Sam.  i:  Esther  4.  16:  8.  15-17;  Simeon, 
Luke  2.  29,  30:  see  also  Psa.  37.  4:  John  16.  23,  24.) 

Prov.  10.  25,  '*  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no 
more."  (Elah,  i  Kings  16.  9;  Zimri,  i  Kings  16.  18,  19.)  "But 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation/'  (Abraham,  Qen.  17 
I-9|  David,  2  Sam.  7. 16:  see  also  Matt.  ;•  34,  25.) 
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ProY.  iz«  2,  "When  pride  oometli,  tben  oomafOi  ahMDM." 
(Miriam,  Numb.  i3.  lo;  Uzmah,  2  C3ir(»u  a6,  26-ax}  Nebwohtd- 
nezzar,  Dan.  4.  30,  etc.)  ''But  with  the  lowly  it  wiadooi.'' 
(Daoicd,  Dan.  3.  30;  ioteiph,  Gen.  41. 16.) 

Frov.  II.  5,  6,  "Tke  righteouioeai  of  the  per£ioi  ihall  direot  bk 
way:  but  the  wicked  ibaU  fall  by  his  own  wicikedwcwk  Tim  mgtAo- 
ouaneaa  of  the  upright  Bfaall  deliver  them;  but  traofgreeBors  ehall 
be  taken  in  their  own  naughtineie."  (Eainan,  £sther  7. 10:  d,  7; 
Daniel's  aeousen^  Dan.  6.  34,  etc;  Ahithophel's  deaith^  2  Sam»  xy. 
25,  contrasted  with  David's  restoration  to  his  throne.) 

Prov.  II.  10,  ''When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  mty 
rejoiceth."  (Mordecai,  Esther  8. 16.)  "  When  the  wicked  peziflii- 
eth,  there  is  shouting."  (Sisera,  Judges  5;  Athaliah,  2  Kings  xx» 
13,  20:  see  Rev.  19.  i-  3.) 

Frov.  II.  21,  "Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
be  unpunished.''  (Tower  of  Babel,  Gen.  11.  4,  etc.;  the  kings  wha 
combined  togethsr.  Josh.  9.  1,  2;  Adonizedeo^  Josh.  xo»)  "But 
the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered."  (Mephibosheth, 
2  Sam.  21.  i;  Solomon,  i  Kings  ii.  12,  34;  Ab^jam,  i  Kings  15. 4; 
the  Israelites  often,  Exod.  3.  15,  17:  2  Kings  8.  19.) 

Frov.  II.  25,  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  £ikty  and  he  that 
watereUi  shall  be  watered  also  himselfi"  (Abrahsn^  Gen.  i|.  9^ 
14;  widow  of  Zarephathy  i  Kings  17.  10,  etc.;  the  Shunamite, 
2  Kings  4.) 

Frov.  12.  5,  "  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  ore  deceit."  (Qeshem, 
Neh.  6.  2;  Ishmael,  Jer.  41.  1-7;  Daniel's  accusers  to  Darius,  Dan. 
6.  8;  Herod's  to  the  wise  men.  Matt.  2;  the  Fharisees  respecting 
the  tribute  money.  Matt.  22,  15;  the  Jews  laying  wait  for  Fanl, 
Acts  23. 15.) 

FroY.  12.  II,  "He  that  foUoweth  vain  persons  is  void  of  imdeiN 
standing."  (Followers  of  Abimelech,  Judges  9;  and  of  Absaloni, 
2  Sam.  15;  of  Theudas  and  Judas,  Acts  5.  36,  37.) 

Frov.  12. 13,  "The  vricked  is  snared  by  the  transgression  of  bis 
lips:  bat  the  just  shall  come  out  of  trouble."  (Adonyah,  i  Kin^ 
2.  23;  Daniel's  accusers,  Dan.  6.  24;  the  Jews,  Matt.  27.  25.) 

Frov.  12,  15,  "The  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
(Lot's  sons-in-law,  Gen.  19.  14;  Fharisees^  John  9.  34.)  "  But  he 
that  heaikeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise."  (Moses^  Exod.  x8«  19^241 
Apollos,  Acts  18.  24-36;  Fhairaoh,  Gren.  41.  37-45;  Jacob,  Qen.  43. 
11;  Nathanael,  John  i.  46,  47.) 

Frov.  12. 19,  "  The  lip  U  truth  shall  be  eetaUished  for  ever." 
(Caleb  and  Joshua,  Numb.  13.  14;  Nathan  to  David,  2  Sam.  7. 
12-17,  ^^h  Luke  I.  32.)  "But  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  ibo> 
ment."    (Gehazi,  2  Kix^  5;  Ananias^  Aots  5.) 

Frov.  12.  2$,  "  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoops 
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biifc  a  good  word  maketh  it  glad."  (IS'ehemiah,  Neh.  2.  i,  2;  tlio 
woman  i^uA  was  a  sinner,  Luke  7.  38,  50;  Mary  Magdal^e,  John 
20.  11-X8:  fieeakio  Loko  34.  17*12.) 

Frov.  23.  7,  ''There  is  thart  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing."  (Haman,  fisther  5.  13;  chnroh  of  Laodioea  eontrasted 
with  the  ohurch  of  Smyrna,  Bey.  3. 17;  a*  9;  Ahab,  i  Kings  21. 4, 
16,  22)  ''Th^re  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  gretA 
ridies."    (MJatihew,  Luke  5.  27,  28;  Paul,  2  Cor.  6.  10:  Phil.  3.  8.) 

ProY.  13.  34,  ''He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son:  bat  be 
that  loTeth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes."  (£11,  i  Sam.  3.  13; 
Dayid,  i  Kings  i.  5,  6.) 

Prov.  14,  6,  "A  flcomer  seeketh  wisdom,  and  flndeth  it  not." 
(Athenian  philosophers.  Acts  17.  18;  Herod,  Luke  23.  8;  the  Jews 
looking  for  the  Messiah,  and  yet  rejecting  Christ,  Acts  13.  41 ;  John 
9.  29.)  "But  knowledge  la  easy  to  him  that  understandeth." 
(David,  Psa.  X19. 18^  98-100:  see  also  Jas.  i.  5:  Matt.  11.  25.) 

Prov.  14.  8,  "The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his 
way."  (Job  28.  28:  Dent.  4*  6:  Eocles.  12.  13.)  "But  the  folly 
of  fools  is  deceit."  (Gehazd,  2  Kings  5.  20,  27;  Daniel's  acousera, 
Dan.  6.  24;  Ananias  and  Si^phiray  Aets  5.  i-ii.) 

ProT.  14.  $'i,  "  Tbid  wicked  is  driyen  away  in  his  widcedness." 
(Hophni  and  Phinehas,  i  Sam.  4.  zi.)  "But  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death."  (Jacob,  Gm.  49*  18;  Stephen,  Acts  7.  55-60; 
Paul,  2  Tim.  4,  6-8;  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  14,  16:  3. 13.) 

Prov.  15. 1,  "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  (The  Reu- 
benites,  Josh.  22.  15,   21-30  ;   Gideon,  Judges  8.  1*3 ;  Abigail, 

1  Sam.  25.  23,  etc.)  "But  grieyoua  words  stir  up  anger."  (Reho« 
boam,  2  Chron.  10.  13,  etc.;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Acts  15.  39;  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  x  Sam.  20.  3o-34«} 

Proy.  15. 10^  "  Correction  is  grieyous  to  lum  that  forsaketh  the 
way."  (Asa,  2  Chron.  16.  lo;  the  Jews,  Isa.  x.  5:  Jer.  5.  3:  John 
8.  40.)     "And  he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die."     (Amaziah, 

2  Kings  14.  xi:  2  Chron.  25.  27;  the  Jews,  a  C9tfon.  36.  15-17: 
Wke  19* 4h  43) 

Hcdesiastes  (b.  C.  997). 
62,  The  English  name  of  this  book,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  version,  signifies  (as  does  the  Hebrew)  one  who 
conyenes  or  addresses  an  assembly,  and  ia,  on  the  whole^ 
accurately  expressed  by  the  term  "  the  preacher."  The  illus- 
Anthorehto  ^"^^"^  prinoe,  the  aathor  of  the  book,  though  so 
richly  endowed  with  wisdom,  turned  away  from 
€k>d,  and  sought  happiness  in  earthly  and  idolatrous  prao- 
tices,  I  Kings  xi.  x-13 ;  bat  in  his  latter  years,  being  mado 
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sensible  of  his  folly,  he  here  records  his  experience.  Perba^is 
the  truths  here  giren  were  "  proclaimed  "  by  him  in  public; 
nor  was  it  unbecoming  his  station  or  charact^  thus  to  in- 
form those  who  crowded  from  all  parts  to  his  court  to  be 
instructed  by  his  wisdom.  The  book  is  further  interesting^ 
as  it  suppUes  satisfieu^tory  evidence  of  the  fact  that^  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Solomon  repented  of  his  unholy  praoticos 
and  licentious  principles,  if  in  such  a  course,  as  is  probable, 
he  had  imbibed  them. 


The  great  design  of  this  book  is  evidently  to  show  the  utter  in- 
Design^f  tlie  sufficiency  of  all  earthly  pursuits  and  objects,  aa  Uie 
b«>k.  chief  end  of  life,  to  confer  solid  happiness,  and  then  to 

draw  men  off  from  apparent  good  to  the  only  real  and  permanent 
good — ^the  fear  of  Gk>d  and  communion  with  him.  "  Vanity  of 
yanities,  all  is  vanity,"  is  its  first  lesson.  ''Fear  Gk>d,  and  ke^ 
his  commandments,**  is  its  last.  In  accomplishing  this  design,  the 
writer  gives  us  a  dramatic  biography  of  his  own  life,  not  only 
recording,  but  reacting  the  successive  scenes  of  his  own  search  fcnr 
happiness;  reciting  past  experience,  and  in  his  fervour  becoming 
the  various  phases  of  his  former  self^  He  shows  us,  moreover  (and 
this  is  a  subordinate  design  of  the  book),  how  men  ought  to  de- 
mean themselves  amidst  the  various  disappointments  with  which 
they  will  have  to  contend.  Hence  the  warnings  and  counsels  with 
which  his  descriptions  of  vanity,  and  exhortations  to  make  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  performance  of  moral  and  religious  duties  our  chi^ 
good,  abound. 

The  difficulty  and  vividness  of  the  narrative  are  greatly  increased 
The  author  ^^  *^®  ^°"^  ^  which  it  is  written.  The  author  appears 
i»  for  the  to  be  for  the  moment  what  he  himself  describes.  He 
desCTibei^  ^®  seems  to  have  (what  our  older  writers  call)  fyttes  of 
study  (i.  13-18),  of  luxury  (a.  i-ii),  of  grossness  and 
refinement,  of  conviviality  and  misanthropy;  fyttes  of  building; 
and  of  book-making,  all  ending  in  collapses  of  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment. We  have  in  succession  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  becoming  fatalist,  materialist,  epicurean,  and  stoic;  speaking 
in  each  character  much  truth,  and  interposing  some  earnest  en* 
lightened  interludes,  the  fruits  of  his  maturer  wisdom;  and  at  last 
we  have  the  noblest  style  of  man — ^the  hmnble  and  penitent  be* 
liever.  Nor  is  it,  be  it  observed,  that  he  has  given  us  descrijjtions 
merely  of  these;  he  has  given  us,  in  his  own  person,  the  men 
themselves. 

If  this  fact  be  kept  in  view,  the  meaning  of  several  passages  will 
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rhis  iact  be  plain.  Many  of  his  conclusions  are  the  expreasioiui 
applied.  ^f  gfrong  shrewd  sense;  others  of  them  are  eminently 

holy  and  spiritiial  (5.  1-3:  7.  39:  11.  5:  I3.  i,  7);  others,  again, 
are  but  partially  true,  and  some  are  absolutely  fcdse  (3. 19:  3.  16: 
9.  3).  Many  efforts  have  been  made,  in  vain,  to  harmonize  these 
last  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  with  other  sayings  of  Solomon. 
But  it  is  not  thus  they  are  to  be  explained.  Each  picture  is  the 
likeness  of  a  sagacious  disappointed  worldling,  with  added  lights 
thrown  in  fix)m  a  Divine  source.  The  book  is  a  narrative  of  fan- 
tastic hopes  and  blank  failures,  with  descriptions  somewhat  strongei 
than  truth,  and  appropriate  to  each.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  we  are  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  conmiandments. 
ITuit  conclusion  is  true,  as  are  many  of  the  incidental  warnings  and 
appeals;  but  much  of  the  matter  it  includes  is  not.  And  on  this 
principle  the  whole  must  be  explained.  A  comparison  may  illus- 
trate both  the  argument  and  the  end.  As  the  45  th  Psalm  is  a 
lesser  Canticles,  so  we  have  a  lesser  Ecclesiastes  in  the  73rd. 

While  all  agree  that  the  main  design  of  the  ^ook  is  to  exalt 
religion  as  man's  ';  chief  end,"  different  views  (it  may  be  added) 
have  been  taken  of  the  illustrations  and  arguments.  Some  have 
held  that  the  grand  lesson  is,  the  vanity  of  everything  earthly 
apart  from  godliness,  and  with  such,  every  illustration  and  every 
pai*t  is  true.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  lesson  of  the 
book  to  be — ^be  godly,  and  concerning  everything  else,  be  tranquil; 
for  life  is  not  worth  your  care.  Within  certain  limits  both  views 
Are  just.  Apart  from  religion,  all  things  are  vain,  though  not 
equally  vain;  and  with  religion  nothing  can  harm  us,  though  even 
then  wisdom  and  folly  are  not  indifferent;  nor  does  one  thing  hap- 
pen alike  to  all..  Some,  again,  put  the  remarks  that  are  imtrue 
into  the  mouth  of  objectors,  while  others  put  them  as  questions. 
The  sounder  view  of. the  whole  is  certainly  the  one  we  have  given.* 

Kot<e,  that  in  Ecclesiastes,  wisdom  is  used  in  the  sense  of  science, 
Wisdom,        or  sagacity;  in  Proverbs,  it  is  identical  with  piety, 
what.  It  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature 

that  modem  infidels  (Frederick  the  Great,  Voltaire,  and  others) 
have  warmly  praised  those  parts  of  Ecclesiastes  in  which  Solomon 
records  the  false  principles  which  his  folly  had  for  the  moment  led 
him  to  maintain.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  book  they  entirely 
disregard,  chap.  I3. 

The  canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes  is  recognised  by  the  eai-ly 
CanonlcitT      C^^^istiaii  writers,  and  though  the  book  is  not 
formally  quoted  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  there 
are  several  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
'  Stowe,  Stuart,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  othci*s. 
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Bj  the  Jews  it  was  not  reckoned  one  of  the  poetkal  hookm,  and 
indeed  tb»  wbok^  flzoept  3,  a-S:  7.  1-14:  n.  17:  i^.  7,  ia  wiittra 
inprose. 


Seo.  6«  The  whdU  Arranged  and  I!pitomized,  with  occaeiancd 
Helps, 

63.  From  the  entrance  into  Canaan  to  the  death  of  Soiomon 
Part  I.  (35  years). 


D«te  and  Plam. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.O. 

145 1. 

Ecol.  y.  41. 
I  m.  I  d. 


10  d. 


145 1. 

Gilgal. 


GilgaU 
1450-1445. 


I.  Conquest  of  Canaan  (7  years),'' 

God'*  charge  to  Joshua,  Josh.  i.  i-9. 

Spies  sent  to  Jericho;  Bahab  receives  them^  Josh.  3. 
Joshua  reminds  Reuben,  etc.,  of  ^heir  engagement 

{cf.  Numb.  32);  they  promise  obedience.     The 

Israelites  directed  concerning  the  passage  of  the 

Jordan.    God  encouragoth  Joshua, 

^Josh.  I.  10-18:  3.  1-13. 
Passage  of   the  Jordan  (a.m.    2553);    a    memorial 

erected;  the  Canaanites  alarmed, 

Josh.  3.  14-17:'  4:*  5.  I. 
Circumcision  renewed;  the  Passover;  manna  ceases,   . 

Josh.  5.  2-12. 

The  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  appears  to  Joshua,  see 

230;  miraculous  capture  of  Jericho;  a  curse  on 

the  rebuilder  of  it,   Josh.  6.  i:*  5.  13-15:  6.  2-27, 

The  Israelites  discomfited  through  Achan's  sin ;  he  is 

destroyed.  Josh.  7. 

Capture  of  Ai  by  stratagem,  Josh.  8.  1-29. 

The  Gibeonites  obtain  a  league  with  Joi^ua,  Josh.  9.' 

Conquest  of  several  kings  in  succession.      Josh.  10.* 

The  rest  of  the  conquests,  Josh.  1 1. 


*  Josh.  14.  7,  10. 

*»  For  this  order,  see  Bedford's  Scrip.  Chron.  quoted  in  Gray,  p 
I47»  or  Townsend,  i.  495-       *  3-  15  J  Jordan  overflows:  see  §  404. 
«i  4.  19;  40  years,  less  five  days:  §  358  6. 

•  For  order,  see  Faber's  HorcQ  Mos.  ii.  107. 

'  The  Gibeonites  remained  for  ages  a  monument  of  the  truth  ox 
Jewish  history;  as  are  now  the  Jews. 

^God  thus  proyed  his  power  over  the  objects  rf  CanaanitiBh 
worship. 
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Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Naxntlre. 


B.C. 

1444. 

Ebaland 
Gtorizim. 


Hebron,  Kir- 

jath  Arba, 

Josh.  21.  II. 

1444, 

ShUoh. 


Sychar  N.  T. 

1426. 

Shechem. 


The  law  written  on  a  stone  altar  (of,  Deut.  27)  and 
proclaimed  to  all  the  people.  Josh.  8.  3035.* 

Reuben,  etc.,  return  to  their  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan;  they  erect  an  altar  of  memorial; 
Israel  offlmded,  aak  an  explanation,  Josh.  22, 


2,  General  Droision  of  tT^e  Land, 

Enumeration  of  conquests,  [Josh.  12]. 

Land  not  yet  conquered,  [Josh.  13.  i-6l. 

Joshua  divides  the  land;  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half 
receiye  their  portions  by  lot;  *  the  Leyites  not  to 
receive  land,  [Josh.  13.  7-14:  14.  1-5]. 

Inheritance  of  Reuben,  etc.,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  [Josh.  13.  15-33!. 

Inheritance  of  Caleb,        [Josh.  14.  6-15 :  15.  13-19' . 

Lotof  Judah,  [Josh.  15.  1-12,  20-63]. 

Lotsof  Ephraimandhalf  ofManasseh,  [Josh.  16:  17.] 

The  tabernacle  set  up.  Josh.  18.  i. 

Lots  of  the  other  tribes;  Joshua's  inheritance, 

[Josh.  18.  2-28:  19]. 

Cities  of  refuge  appointed.  Josh.  20. 

Levitical  cities,  [Josh.  21]. 


3.  Last  Acts  of  Joshua,  etc, 

Joshua's  charge  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  Josh.  23." 
Joshua  addresses  the  tribes  and  renews  the  cove- 
nant. Josh.  24.  1-28. 
Death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  Josh.  24.  29-31. 
Burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  etc.           Josh.  24.  32,  33. 


64.  (Part  n). 
Interregnum  and  Qovemment  of  Judges  (33°  years). 

Conquests  after  Joshua's  death,  Judg.  i.  1-26. 

Nations  not  subdued  by  Israel,  Judg.  i.  27-36, 

1425,  The  angel  of  the  Lord  rebukes  the  Israelites  for  not 

Bochim.  driving  out  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  2.  1-5. 

Commencement  of  idolatry  in  Israel,   Judg.  2.  6-13. 

*  For  order,  see  Horsley's  Bib.  Crit.  i.  260,  and  compare  chap. 
I.  14 ;  it  immediately  follows  the  close  of  the  war. 

**  Though  these  divisions  were  made  by  lot,  each  tribe  received 
such  an  inheritance  as  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Jacob  and  Mosesf 
thus  illustrating  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

*  Vtr.  3,  mark  how  Qod  is  honoured:  see  198. 
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Date  And  Flaoe. 


B.C. 

1413. 


1406, 

Gibeah;  Jeba. 


1402-1394. 
1354-1336. 

13 16-1296. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Account  of  Micah  and  his  ima^e,  Judg.  17. 

A  party  of  Danites,  having  robbed  Micah  of  hu 
image,  establish  themselves  in  Laish  (afberwarda 
Dan)  and  set  up  idolatry,"  Judg.  i8> 

History  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine;  slaughter 
of  the  Benjamites,  etc.  pudg.  19:   20:  2ij> 

The  captivities  of  Israel  for  idolatry,  and  then 
deliverances  by  Judges,        Judg.  2.  14-23:  3.  1-4' 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  Israelites  for  8  years  to  Meso- 
potamia; Othniel,  judge  Judg.  3.  5-11. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  Israelites  for  18  years  to 
Moab;  Ehud,  judge,  Judg.  3.  12-30. 

Captivity  of  the  western  Israelites  to  the  Philistines; 
Shamgar,  judge,  Judg.  3.31. 

Captivity  of  the ,  noj^thet^  Israelites  for  20  years  to 
file  Canaanites;  Deborah,  judge;  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  Judg.  4:  5. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  for 
7  years  to  Midian,  Judg.  6.  1-6. 

The  history  of  Ruth,  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah, 

Ruth  I.-4.* 

Gideon,  judge;  is  visited  by  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
and  delivers  Isi-ael  from  Midian;  refuses  to  be 
made  king,  Judg.  6.  7-40:  7:  8. 

Usurpation  of  Abimelech;  Jotham's  fable,    Judg.  9* 

Tola  and  Jair,  judges,  Judg.  10.  1-5. 

The  Philistines  and  Ammonites  oppress  Israel  for 
18  years;  Jephthah;  his  vow,  Judg.  10.  6-18:  ix. 

Slaughter  ofEphraim  by  the  Qileadites,  Judg.  13.  1-6. 

Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  judges,        Judg.  12.  7-15. 

The  Philistines  oppress  Israel  40  years,  Judg.  13.  x. 

Birth  of  Samson,  Judg.  13.  2-25. 

Birth  of  Samuel;  Hannah* s  song,     1  Sam.  i:  2.  i-ii. 

The  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,**  i  Sam.  2.  12-21. 

Call  of  Samuel,  i  Sam.  3. 


1256. 

Bethlehem, 

Beit-el-lahm, 

1249, 

Shechem. 

1235,-1232. 
1232-1188. 
1206-1188. 

1187. 
1182-1157, 
1156-1116. 

1156. 

"55, 
Shiloh. 

X143. 

*  This  idolatry  continued  till  the  days  of  Eli,  and  was  resumed 
by  Jeroboam,  i  Sam.  4, 10,  11.  Hence,  probably,  the  omission  of 
Dan  from  the  sealed  ones.  Rev.  7, 

^  That  these  five  chaps,  belong  to  this  early  age  is  clear;  Dan  was 
not  yet  settled,  18.  i;  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  living, 
20,  28,  and  the  iniquity  of  Qiboah  is  mentioned,  Hos.  10.  9,  as  the 
first  open  sin  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 

*  Compare  Ruth.  i.  i  with  Judg.  6,  4,  the  only  famine  mentionetl 
in  Judges:  see,  for  other  reasons.  Gray,  p.  166. 

*  On  the  chronology  of  this  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  sof 
Townsend,  i,  592,  or  Calmet. 
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Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


1096, 
Ramah. 

Mizpeh. 

Gilgal, 

N.E.  Jericho. 

1094. 


1080. 

1064, 
Bethlehem. 


1063. 

1062, 
Gibeah 
Kaioth. 


.    [16.  i-3l 
22-36,  [22-35]. 


B.C. 

1136-1117,  Marriage  of  Samson ;  his  exploits, 

Shiloh.  Judg.  14:  15.  1-19: 
Judgment  on  £li's  house,     i  Sam.  2. 

1 116,  Capture  and  death  of  Samson, 

Gaza.  Judg.  [15.  20]:  16. 4-31. 

1 1 1 6,  Israel  twice  defeated  by  the  Philistines ;  aik  taken  and 

Ebeuezer.  Eli's  sons  slain;  death  of  Eli,  i  Sam.  4:  [19-22]. 

Ashdod,  Azo-  The  ark  placed  in  the  house  of  Dagon;  remoyedibo 

tus^  Acts  8.  Ekron  (AAir),  then  to  Bethshemesh  {Ain  Shems^, 

40;  Shdood,  thence  to  ^rpath-jearim,  where  it  remains  till  re« 

30  w.  Jems.  moved  by  DaTid,  Town.i.  612,  i  Sam.  5:  6;  7.  i,  2. 

1 112,  Samuel,  judge;  he  moves  the  Israelites  to  repent- 

Mizpeh.  ance;  the  Philistines  discomfited,    i  Sam.  7.  3-17. 

1095,  Samuel    appoints  his  sons   judges ;    their  corrupt 

Kamah,  in  government ;  tho  Israelites  ask  for  a  king ;  Gk>d 

Ephraim.  bids  Samuel  hearken  to  them,                   i  Sam.  8. 

65.  (Part  m). 
The  Meign  of  Saul  (40  years),*' 

Samuel  privately  anoints  Saul  as  king,  and  gives  him 
three  signs,  i  Sain.  9:  10.  1-16. 

Saul  chosen  and  proclaimed  king,  i  Sam.  10.  17-27. 

Saul  rescues  Jabesh-Gilead ;  is  inaugui-ated  as 
king;  Samuel's  address  to  Israel^     i  Sam.  11:  12. 

Saul  gathers  an  army  against  the  Philistines;  he  dis- 
obeys Samuel,  and  is  warned  of  his  rejection  from 
the  kingdom,  i  Sam.  13.  1-15, 

The  Philistines  discomfited;  Saul's  rash  oath  endan- 
gers Jonathan;  the  people  rescue  him;  Saul's  vic- 
tories; his  family,  i  Sam.  13.  16-23:  14. 

Saul  smites  the  Amalekites;  spares  Agag  and  the 
best  of  the  spoil;  denounced  by  Samuel,  i  Sam.  15. 

Samuel  secretly  anoints  David,  at  Bethlehem,  as 
future  king,  i  Sam.  16.  1-13. 

David's  victory  over  Goliath;  Jonathan  loves  David, 
I  Sam.  17.  1-40,  55*  56,  41-54,  57,  58:  18.  i-4: 
Psa.  9.^ 

David's  victories ;  Saul's  melancholy ;  he  attempts  to 
kill  David,   i  Sam.  18.  5-9:  16.  14-23:*  i8. 10-16. 

David  marries  Saul's  daughter;  Saul  makes  various 

attempts  to  kill  him;  David  flees  to  Samuel;  Saul 

sends  after  him,  i  Sam.  18. 17-30: 19. 1-3 :  Psa.  11 : 

I  Sam.  19.  4-24 :  Psa.  59, 

•  Acts  13.  21,  *>  See  Lightfoot  and  Town.  i.  638* 

^  The  order  here  is  fixed  by  Bishop  Horsley.     Compare  17.  33, 

38,  39,  42,  56,  with  16. 18,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  16. 14-23  belongF 

t3  a  later  period  than  17. 1-40. 
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Dftie  ADd  Place. 


E^ent  or  Namttve. 


B.C. 

1062. 
106 1, 

KobandGath. 
Adullam. 


Nob. 


Keilab. 

1060, 

Ziph. 

1059, 
Engedi;  Ha- 
Eezon  Tamar, 

1058. 

Ziph. 

1057. 


X056. 


Oilboa,, 

(fijehelQilhoy 

Ziklag(i6 

8.W.  Gathl). 


Hebron^ 

1056, 

Acts  13.  ax, 

1054. 


David's  covenant  with  Jonathan,  i  Bam.  30. 

David  flees  to  Ahimelech  (where  his  lie  costs  ili« 

lives  of  the  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli),  then  to 

Achish;  feigns  madifess,    i  Sam.  11:  Psa.  56:  34. 
David  flees  again,  joined  by  several  followers,  i  Sam. 

22.  i:  Psa.  142: 1  Sam.  22.  i  Lp,  and  2:  [i  Chrou. 

12.  8-18]:  2  Sam.  23. 13-17:  I  Chron.  11.  15-19. 
David  goes  to  Mizpeh,  then  to  Hareth;  slaughter  of 

the  priests  by  Saul, 
I  Sam.  22.  3-19:  Psa.  52:  109:  17:  140:  35:  64. 
Abiathar  joins  David;  David  defeats  the  PhiHirtines, 

I  Sam.  23.  i:  22.  20-23:  23.  6,*  2-5,  7-12,  Psa.  31. 
Saul  pursues  David;  an  invasion  obUges  hun  to  re- 
turn, I  Sam.  23.  13-23;  Psa.  54:  i  Sam.  23.24-28. 
Saul  pursues  David ;  David  spares  Saul's  life;  Saul 

confesses  his  fault, 

I  Sam.  23.29:  24:  Psa.  57:  58:  63. 
Death  of  Samuel ;  David  «nd  Nabal,  i  Sam.  25. 

David  again  spares  Saul's  life,  i  Sam.  26. 

David  flees  to  Achish,  i  Sam.  27.  1-7:  Psa.  141; 

several  resort  to  him,  [i  Chron.  12.  1-7.] 

David  makes  an  excursion  on  the  Amalekites  and 

repairs  to  Qath  with  the  booty,     i  Sam.  27.  8-12, 
The  Philistines  prepare  for  war,  and  advance  to 

Shunem ;  David  accompanies  them ;  Saul  consults 

the  witch  of  Endor,  i  Sam.  28. 

David  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  Philistines;  on 

his  way  back  to  Ziklag  he  is  joined  by  several, 

I  Sam.  29 :  [i  Chron.  12, 19-22]. 
On  his  return  to  Ziklag,  David  finds  that  it  had 

been  sacked  by  Amalek,  and  his  feuuily  taken; 

he  pursues  Amialek,  and  smites  them,    i  Sam.  30. 
Saul,  defeated  in  battle  and  his  sons  slain,  kills  him- 

self,  I  Sam.  31 :  [i  Chron.  10. 1-14]. 

An  Ajnalekite  pretends  to  have  slain  Saul,  and  is 

put  to  death  by  David,  2  Sam.  i.  1-16. 

David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

2  Sam.  1. 17-27, 

66.  (Part  IV). 

The  Beign  of  David  (40  years), 

David  acknowledged  as  king  of  Judah, 

2  Sam.  2.  1-7. 
Ishboeheth  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  2.  8-1 1. 
Civil  war  ensues;  David  waxes  stronger;  Abner  and 
Ishboaheth  treacherously  slain, 

2  Sam.  1.  12-32:  3:  4« 

*  See  Townsead  on  the  order. 
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Date  and  Place. 


Svmt  or  Karrsdve. 


B.C. 

1049,         Dsvid  made  king  over  all  Israel;  his  troops;  hs 

Hebron,  dispossesses  the  Jebusites  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 

Jenualem.         dwells  there,  2  Sam.  5.  1-3:  33.  8-12,  [18-39]:  5. 

4,  5,  6-10:   I  Chron.  11.  1-3  :  [la.  23-40]  :   11, 

10-14,  20  [26-47],  4-9- 

1048.         Hiram  of  Tyre  congratulates  David ;  David's  family; 

he  twice  defeats  the  Philistines, 

3  Sam.  5.  11-25,"  [^3-17]:  ^  Chron.  14.  1-17. 

1046,         David  removes  the  ark ;  Uzzah,  not  being  a  Levite, 

from  Rirjath       smitten  for  touching  the  ark  (see  Numb.  4.  15), 

Jearimto  2  Sam.  6.  i-ii:  6.  12-23:  Psa.  68:  132:  105:  961 

house  of  106:  I  Chron.  13. 1-4,^  5-14:  15. 1-16. 43,  r5-24].* 

Obededom,     David  forbidden  to  build  the  temple;  great  blessings 

thence  to  promised  him;  his  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  2  Sam. 

Zion,Psa.i32.       7:  i  Chron.  17:  Psa.  2:  45:  22:  16:  118:  no. 

1 041.  Victories  over  Philistia,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Edom, 

2  Sam.  8:  i  ChronI  18:  Psa.  60:  108. 

David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam  9.^ 

1038-103  7,     David  defeats  Ammon  and  Syria, 

Medeba.  [2  Sam.  10]:  i  Chron,  19:  Psa.  20:  21. 

io36andio34,   Siege  of  Rabbah;  Davias  adultery  and  murder, 

Jerusalem.  2  Sam.  11.  i  [11.  2-12.  23]:  26-31:  i  Chron. 

ao.  I,  3:  Psa.  51:  32:  33:  103.* 

1033,  Birth    of   Solomon ;    Amnon,   David's    eldest   son, 

forceth  his  sister  Tamar,  David's  only  daughter; 

David  fails  to  punish  this  injury, 

2  Sam.  12,  [24,  25:  13.  1-22], 

1031.  Absalom  kills  Amnon,  and  flees,     2  Sam.  13.  23-30, 

1028,  Absalom  brought  back,  and  restored  to  his  fatiiers 

presence,  2  Sam.  14.  1-7,  15-17,  8-14/  18-33. 

1025.  Absalom  raises  a  revolt  against  David, 

2  Sam.  15.  i-T2.f 

1024.  David  and  his  followers  flee ;  Zadok  and  Abiathar 

sent  back  with  the  ark;  Hushai  desired  by  David 

to  join  himself  to  Absalom  to  oircumvent  Ahitho- 

phel's  counsels,  2  Sam.  15.  13*37:  ^^*  3* 

'  Ver.  24:  see  2  Kings  7.  6. 

^  Townsend,  following  Chronicles,  places  the  removal  of  the  ark 
after  David's  conquest  of  Zion,  and  reads  13. 1-4  afber  2  Sam.  5.1-3. 

•  Ver.  4:  see  6.  31.  **  See  i  Sam.  20,  15, 

*  Psa.  5 1  is  David's  penitential  Psalm,  and  Psa.  103  his  Psalm  of 
thanksgiving  on  being  forgiven.  The  punishment  waa  remitted;  but 
as  a  chastisement,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  David's  life 
was  embittered. 

'  The  sense  requires  this  change  (Horaley). 
J  15.  7:  40  years,  t.  e,,  after  David's  onohiting  (IJgktfoot),  of 
read  4.  as  JoBephus^  Syriac,  Halei. 
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Date  and  Plaoe. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.C. 

1024, 

Bahurixn. 
Jerusalem, 

Mahanaim, 

65  N.  E. 

Jerusalem. 
Ephraim. 


1023. 

1021. 
1019. 

ioi8. 


1016, 
Jerusalem. 


•  David  crosses 
Jordan,  Pso. 
41.  6. 

o  Samuel  omits 
the  standing 
army  (joo,cxx>), 
which  Chronicles 
includes,  and 
Samuel  includes 
Jerusalem 
(50,000),  which 
Chronicles  omits: 
see  Llghtfoot 

c  Ver.  ij.i.e., 
three  full  addi- 
tional years : 
compare  i  Chron. 
21.  12.  Sec 
$  358  (d). 

d  On  the  order, 
see  Townsend, 
who  differs  here 
from  Lightfoot. 


IO16, 

Qibeon,  Jib, 

17  N.  w. 

Gilgal, 


Ziba's  treachery  to  Mephibosheth ;  Shimei  curses 
David,  2  Sam.  16.  1-14:  Psa.  7. 

Hushai  defeats  Aliithophers  counsel;  Aiuthophel 
hangs  himself,  2  Sam.  16.  15-23:  17.  1-26. 

Dayid  furnished  with  provisions,  chiefly  by  Barzillaiy 
2  Sam.  17.  27-29:  Psa.  42:"  43:  55 :  4:  5 :  62: 
143:  144:  70:  71. 

Absalom  defeated  and  slain  by  Joab,  2  Sam.  18. 

David  returns;  Shimei  pardoned;  Mephibosheth  ex- 
poses Ziba's  treachery ;  David's  gratitude  to 
Barzillai,  2  Sam.  19:  20.  3. 

Revolt  of  Sheba  (at  Abel),      '    2  Sam.  20.  i,  2,  4-26. 

The  three  years'  famine,  2  Sam.  21.  1-14. 

Laat  wars  with  the  Philistines ;  David's  praise  for 
victories,  his  enemies  subdued,  2  Sam.  21. 15-22,  i: 
[22.  2-51]:  I  Chron.  20.  4-8:  Psa.  18. 

David,  in  pride,  numbers  Israel ;  the  plague, 

2  Sam.  24.  i-9:*>  10-25:"  i  Chron.  21.  1-5:  27. 
23,  24:  21.  6,  7,  8-30. 

David  prepares  materials  and  instructs  Solomon  as 
to  the  building  of  the  temple,  i  Chron.  22. 

Adonijah's  rebellion;  Solomon  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed David's  successor;  Adonijah  submits, 

I  Kings  I.  [1-4].* 

David  arranges  the  coui*ses  of  the  priests,  etc. 

[i  Chron.  23.-26]. 

AiTangement  of  the  state  officers, 

[i  Chron.  27.  1-22,  25-34]. 

David  calls  a  solemn  assembly,  and  exhorts  both 

them  and  Solomon  to  the  work  of  the  temple;  the 

offerings    of  the    princes   and    people ;  David's 

thanksgiving;  Solomon  acknowledged  as  king, 

I  Chron.  28[ii-2i]:  29.  1-25:  Psa.  72:  91:  145. 

David's  final  charge  to  Solomon ;  directs  Joab  and 
Shimei  to  be  put  to  death;  David's  last  words; 
his  death,  i  Kings  2.  1-9:  2  Sam.  23. 1-7:  i  Chron, 
29.  26-30:  I  Kings  2.  10,  II. 

Psalms  of  David,  of  which  the  date  and  occasion  are 
not  kno\vn,  Psa.  6:  8:  12:  19:  23:  24:  28:  29: 
38:  39:  40:  41:  61:  65:  69:  78:  86:  95:  loi: 
104:  120:  121:  122:  124:  131:  133:  139. 

67.  Part  V. 
The  Eeign  of  Solomon  (40  years). 
Solomon's  burnt-offering;  God  giving  him  a  choice, 
he  asks  for  wisdom ;  wealth  and  honour  added  to 
him,  I  Kings  [2.  12]:  3.  4-15:*  2  Chron.  i.  1-5, ♦ 
[6-12]. 


'  Passages  marked  thus  (♦)  give  the  fuller  narrative 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.C. 

IOI5, 

Jerusalem. 


Event  or  Namtive. 


Tyi-e,  Tsui', 
102  N.  Jer, 

1012, 
Jerusalem. 
1012-1005, 
I  Kings  6. 

i~37. 

1005, 

Jerusalem. 

1002. 


lOOT, 

Jerusalem. 


993, 

Jerusalem. 

980-977. 

977. 


Solomon's  wise  judgment, 

I  Kings  3,  15-28:*  [2  Chron.  i.  13!. 
Adonijah  and  Joab  put  to  death ;  Abiathar  deposed; 

Shimei  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  i  Kings  2.  13-38. 
Solomon  obtains  materials  and  men  for  the  building 

of  the  temple,  i  Kings  5.  1-18:  [2  Chron.  3.  1-18]. 
Shimei  put  to  death  forgoing  to  Oath,  i  Kings  2. 3  9-46. 
Solomon  marries  Pharaoh's  daughter,  i  Kings  3.  1-3. 
The  building  of  the  temple,   i  Kings  6.  1-8,  [r5-36]: 

[7.  13-50]:  6,  9-14,  37,.38:   7-  5i:  [2  Chron.  3. 

i-9,r  [3,  4,  22I  [10-14]:  l3.  15-4.  22J:  [5.  i]. 
The  dedication  of  the  temple,  i  Kings  8.  i-ii,  62-64, 

12-61,  65,  66:  2  Chron.  [5.  2-i4:*>   7.  4-7:  6.-7.  3, 

8,  10]:  Psa.  47:®  97:  98:  99:  100:  135:  136. 
Other  buildings  of  Solomon ;  God  makes  a  covenant 

with  him,  i  Kings  7.  i-i2:[9. 1-9]:  2  Chron.  7.  11-22. 
•Acquisitions  of  Solomon ;   he  carries  out  David's 

arrangements  for  the  temple  services, 
I  Kings  9.  10-14,  15-25 :  [2  Chron.  8.  i-io,  12-16]. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  brought  by  Solomon  to  his  new 

palace,  i  Kings  9.  24:  [2  Chron.  8.  iij. 

Solomon's  song  upon  the  occasion,         [Cant.  1.-8.T* 
The  greatness  of  Solomon,  i  Kings  4.  1-28,  [2-1 9]: 

10.  26:  9.  26-28:  10.  14-25,  27-29:  [2  Chron.  9. 

26,  25:  I.  14:  8.  17,  18:  9.  13-21,  34:  I.  15-17; 

9.  27,  28]. 
The  wisdom  of  Solomon,  i  Kings  4.  29-33  :  [2  Chron. 

9.22]:  Prov.  1.-31:  [5:  6.  24-35'.  7]- 
Solomon's  fame:  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba, 

I  Kings  4.  34 :  10.  1-13 :  [2  Chron.  9.  23,  1-12]. 

Solomon's  wives  seduce  him  mto  idolatry;   Hadad 

and  Bezon  stirred  up  against  him,  i  Kings  11. 1-25. 

Ahijah  predicts  to  Jeroboam  the  division  of  the 

kingdom;  Solomon  seeks  to  kill  Jeroboam,  who 

flees  into  EJgypt,     .     ,  i  Kings  11.  26-40, 

Solomon  writes  Ecclesiastes,  probably  as  an  expres- 

sion  of  repentance, 

Eccl.  or  the  Preacher,  1.-12:  [3.-ii.  8J, 
■•  Ver.  3,  of  the  first  measure,  «.  e,,  the  lai^ger  cubit  used  before 
ths  captivity,  nearly  a  yard. 

*>Vep.  II,  **  white  raiment,**  additional  to  i  Kings.  The  Jews 
offered  the  sacrifice,  then  prayed,  and  then  the  fire  descended; 
hence  this  wder  (Townsend). 

^  Psa.  47.  5 :  see  2  Chron.  5.  13.    The  other  Pealms  are  all  appro- 
priate to  this  service,  and  were  probably  used.     The  date  of  their 
pomposition  is  not  known. 
^  Compare  4.  8 :  7.  4,  with  2  Chron,  8.  6. 
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Date  and  Flaoe. 


Erent  or  Nanattve, 


B.C. 

976, 

Jenisalem. 


97^ 
Shochem. 


Death  of  Solomon;  Behoboam  hia  son  sacoeeds, 

I  Kings  II.  41-43:  [^  Chron.  9.  29-31], 

68.  The  I>if>ist<m  of  tAa  Kingdom, 

On  the  ftccesnon  of  Behoboam,  the  people,  headed 
by  Jeroboam,  demand  a  relaxation  of  burdans, 

I  King!  12,  1-5 !  [2  Chron.  10,  1-5], 

Acting  upon  the  adyioe  of  the  young  men  instead  of 
the  old  men,  Behoboam  refuses  the  request  of  the 
people,         I  Kings  12.  6-15 :  [2  Chron.  10.  6-15]. 

Ten  tribes  revolt;  Judah  and  Benjamin  adhere  to 
Behoboam,  and  form  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

I  Kings  12. 16-19:  [2  Chron.  10. 16-19]. 

The  ten  tribes  make  Jerobosm  their  king,  and 
form  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  i  Kings  12-20. 


CHAPTER  UL 

HiBTORIQAL   AND  PbOPHBCIOAL  BOOEB  FBOK    THE   DeATH   OC 

Solomon  to  the  olosb  of  the  Old  Tesiamsnt  Canon. 


The  Prophets  in 


Seo.  I.  Brief  Historical  View  of  this  Period, 
Connection  with  History, 

69.  With  the  reign  of  Solomon  ended  the  glory  of  IsraeL 

The  kingdom  was  thenceforth  dismembered.  Ten 
tribes,  of  whioh  Ephraim  was  ohie^  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Judah,  with 
which  Benjamin  was  now  united,  alone  remaining  faithful  to 
the  house  of  David.  To  the  latter,  however,  most  of  the 
Levites,  and  many  who  feared  God  out  of  all  the  tribes^  ulti- 
mately adhered,  2  Chron.  11.  13-16. 

70.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  presents  striking  con- 
laraei  from     *rasts  and  instructive  lessons. 

to  tiie  de-  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  an 

gra^ra  ^  Ephraimite,  was  raised  to  the  ttirone  by  God,  and  a 

*  conditional  promise  was  given  that  his  kingdom  skoold 

be  as  David's  (i  Kings  11.  38).    But  Jeroboam  had  n^lier  the 
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feith  nor  the  obedience  of  David.  To  preserve  the  independence  oi 
his  kingdom,  he  established  a  separate  priesthood,  and  set  up  idol- 
altars  and  images  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  He  thus  framed  a  system  of 
idolatry,  denied  practically  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Gk)d,  and 
perpetuated,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  evil  for  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  rent  £rom  Solomon  (Deut.  28.  15:  i  Kings  11.  11).  Un- 
hfl^pily,  the  people  shared  his  feelings,  and  through  his  influence 
idoUtry  became  ever  affcer  part  of  the  national  religion.  He  him- 
self, therefore,  is  branded  in  history  as  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat^ 
who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

From  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king,  to  Hoshea,  the  nine* 
teenth  and  last,  we  find  no  one  kiog  free  from  the  charge  of  general 
dexHAvity.  Of  king  afber  king,  it  is  said  that  he  "  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Jehu,  indeed,  destroyed  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  for  his  partial  obedience  was  rewarded  with 
enlarged  temporal  blessing;  but  he  "took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam^  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  The  nation  copied  their  kings.  There  were  a 
few  exceptions,  but  it  needed,  in  Elijah's  days,  a  direct  revelation 
to  discover  them;  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom 
Israel  was  composed,  but  7,000  are  mentioned  as  not  having  bowed 
the  knee  unto  BaaL 

This  fearful  condition  was  the  more  guilty  because  of  the 
warnings  which  had  been  given.  Jeroboam  knew  why  God  had 
rejected  Solomon,  and  was  himself  repeatedly  rebuked  by  Ahijah 
and  others.  Within  fifty  years  appeared  the  prophets  Jehu  and 
Micsuah,  Elijah  and  Elisha;  the  two  latter  working  more  miracles  than 
any  prophet  had  wrought  since  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  A 
few  years  after  their  protracted  ministry  came  Jonah,  Hosea,  and 
Amos.  All  the  messages  of  tiieee  prophets  were  confirmed  by 
Divine  chastisements.  Jeroboam  and  his  family  were  cut  off,  as 
were  Baasha  and  Zimri  In  the  254  years  of  the  monarchy,  nine 
different  families  occupied  the  throne,  and  nearly  theii  entire 
history  is  made  up  of  bloodshed  and  confusion.  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  six  months, 
by  Shallum;  and  he,  after  a  reign  of  one  month,  by  Menahem,  his 
son  and  successor.  Pekahiah  was  assassinated  by  Pekah,  and  Pekah 
is  put  to  death  by  Hoshea;  while  most  of  this  wickedness  is  ascribed 
to  an  unhallowed  adherence  to  the  policy  and  idolatries  of  their 
first  king,  i  Kings  14.  9,  10:  a  Kings  17.  a  1-23.  He  thought  that 
policy  essential  to  the  stabili^  of  his  throne;  it  proved  the  ruin 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  kingdom.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  "a  way 
that  toemtttii  ri^t  onto  a  man,  but  the  ei^  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
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The  dlBtrust  of  Diyine  power  and  contempt  of  Divine  law  in 
which  these  evils  originated  proved  the  means  as  well  as  tlie 
primary  cause  of  the  overUirow  of  the  kingdom.  Pekah  sought  an 
alliance  with  Rezin  of  Syria  against  Ahaz  of  Judah.  Pekah  was  at 
fii-st  victorious,  and  Ahaz,  copying  the  sin  of  his  neighbour,  applied 
for  help  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  son  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  He  came 
and  chastised  the  Israelites,  carrying  into  Media  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  making  the  rest  tributary.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  captivity,  and  might  have  proved  a  salutary 
warning  (738  b.  c.)  Ten  years  later,  So,  king  of  Egypt,  alarmed  at 
the  power  of  Assyria,  induced  Hezekiah  and  Hoshea  to  withhold 
the  tribute  which  their  predecessors  had  engaged  to  pay.  This 
revolt  brought  up  Shalmaneser,  the  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  with  a 
large  host;  and  in  the  end  Samaria  fell;  Hoshea  was  carried  to 
Nineveh,  and  Israel  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  crown. 

The  conquered  country  was  afterwards  peopled  by  settlers  from, 
the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  intermarried  with 
those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  remained,  and  ultimately  took  the 
name  of  Samaritans.  At  first,  they  served  the  "  Gk)d  of  the  country" 
and  "  worshipped  idols  j"  but  Josiah,  having  destroyed  the  altar  at 
Bethel,  and  carried  his  reformation  even  into  Zebulon,  they  rested 
in  a  system  of  belief  nearly  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Jews,  though  less 
regular  in  some  of  its  observances.  What  became  of  the  ten  tribes 
is  not  known.  Customs,  rites,  and  features  like  theirs  have  been 
discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have 
returned  at  diffex'ent  periods  to  their  own  land.  Cyrus  addressed 
his  proclamation  to  all  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  i.  1-3),  and 
some  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
imply  that  there  wero  present  remnants  of  all  the  tribes;  while 
many  Israelites  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  Qalilee  and  Persea 
long  before  the  days  of  our  Lord  (i  Mao.  5.  9-24). 

71.  Very  different  were  the  destinies  of  Judah.  Of  twenty 
History  of  kings,  all  descendants  of  DaTid,  who,  for  388  years, 
Jadah.  occupied  the  throne,  six  are  mentioned  with  great 

praise  (Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah),  and  others  are  commended.  Several,  however,  were 
fearfuUy  wicked ;  Jehoram,  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon,  in- 
troducing idolatrous  worship  into  the  temple  itseL^  and 
filling  Jerusalem  with  blood. 

The  fatal  error  of  the  Jews,  politically  and  religiously,  was  their 
alliance  with  idolaters,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  worldliness  and 
distrust,  and  tending  to  conform  them  to  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours.   Ahaz  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
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Agaiugt  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria;  and  thou^,  at  first,  he  was 
delivered  from  impending  evil,  he  really  received  from  the 
Assyrians  "no  help  at  all."  The  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  was 
the  first  immediate  result  of  this  alliance,  and  other  results  soon 
followed.  It  cost  Hezekiah  most  of  his  treasure,  and  but  for 
special  interposition  would  have  cost  him  his  throne.  Manaaseh  it 
cost  his  liberty,  and  Josiah  (who  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Necho  eastward  to  Carchemish),  his  life.  Jehoahaz,  his 
son,  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  (the  brother  and 
successor  of  Jehoahaz),  who  owed  his  crown  to  Necho,  was  set 
aside  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Jeconiah 
was  deposed  by  the  same  monarch  and  taken  to  Babylon;  Zede- 
kiah,  the  uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  third  son  of  Josiah,  being 
made  king,  after  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,  in  his  room.  Tempted 
by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  Jeremiah,  he 
revolted,  and  a  third  time  Nebuchadnezzar  came  agsdnst  Jerusalem. 
After  a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  the  city  was  taken  at  midnight; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  children  of  Zede 
kiah  were  slain,  and  he  himself  (his  eyes  put  out)  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  or  a  few  months  later, 
Kebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  burned  the  city, 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  a  few  poor  only  bemg 
left  to  till  the  soil. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the 
country,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Israel;  the  providence  of 
God  thus  keeping  it  vacant,  to  be  reoccupied  by  the  people  on  the 
completion  of  their  captivity.  On  the  first  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Jerusalem  (606),  he  carried  off  to  Babylon  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions: on  the  second,  when  he  took  away  Jeconiah  (597),  Ezekiel 
also  was  taken;  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  captivity 
being  left  in  the  land. 

72.  Comparing  these  facts  with  prophecy,  we  have  some 
Harmony  of  instructive  Conclusions.  AU  the  events  thus 
Srekiww-*"^  hastily  sketched  were  foretold,  and  yet  in  every 
ledge  with  case  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  involves  a  moral 
d^widrel  lesson,  and  in  no  case  does  it  supersede  the  free- 
^"sibjuty  (jom  of  the  human  agency  which  accomplished  it. 
this  histoiy.  Ahijah,  for  example,  foretells  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  even  the  place  where  they  were  to 
be  scattered  (i  Kings  14.  15).  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
Samai'ia,  as  Hosea  had  done,  and  the  date;  the  preservation  of 
Judah,  and,  finally,  its  destruction  by  Babylon,  then  a  feeble  and 
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friendly  itate:  the  oaUstropbA  u  lioptlcM  to  fkmaaJM,  "fat. 'EphnSm 
is  to  be  broken  from  being  a  people/'  bat  not  to  Judah^.lbr  a 
restoration  is  pronused.  The  person  and  name  of  the  restorer,  his 
country  then  scarcely  known,  the  restoration  effected  by  Uio  de- 
struction of  Babylon,  with  the  oiroumstances  of  the  siege,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple— all  these  events,  and 
many  others,  are  foretold,  and  we  read  in  Bcripture  of  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  these  prophecies;  but  in  eyery  case  the  moral  lesson 
and  the  freedom  of  human  agency  remain  undisturbed,  Jeroboam's 
appointment^  for  example,  was  not  kindness  to  him,  but  chastise- 
ment to  the  degenerate  family  of  David;  and  its  immediate  cause 
was  the  folly  of  Behoboam,  who  acted  under  the  ezcitement  of 
human  passions,  irrespective  of  the  Diyine  prediction.  What  change 
a  race  of  pious  kings  in  Israel  might  have  made  in  the  destiny  of 
that  people  need  not  be  conjectured;  but  the  final  overthrow  of  its 
actual  kings,  though  foretold,  was  not  less  a  fit  consequence  of 
their  sins;  which  sins,  however,  were  repeatedly  rebuked.  The 
prophecy  was  still  moral,  and  human  agency  still  free.  The  failure 
of  Sennacherib  in  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  foretold;  and  it 
was  the  fitting  result  of  his  defiance  **  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
(Isa.  3  7.  23).  Hezekiah's  deliverance,  too,  though  foretold,  was  no 
less  a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  a  humble  praying  frame.  Both 
Judah  and  Israel,  again,  might  have  been  punished  immediately  by 
God;  but  in  fact,  both  nations  were  suffered  to  work  out  their  own 
punishment.  Their  disobedience  was  the  very  agency  employed 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  word.  Everywhere  in  prophecy  w 
have,  as  Davison  has  remarked,  "  God's  overruling /wtocr  and  man's 
agency  concurring  to  complete  predictions,  and  that  completioii  a 
moral  end,  in  conformity  to  a  sentence  of  the  Divine  law."  In  B<»n6 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  we  have  the  first  and  second  onlyi  as 
when  Amon,  a  wicked  prince,  called  his  son  Josiah  (i  Kings  13.  2\ 
not  knowing  the  prediction  till  he  had  fulfilled  it;  or  as  when  Gmsar 
Augustus  issued  a  decree  that  brought  Kary  to  Bethlehem  (Luke  3. 
4) ;  or  as  when  the  cry  of  ' '  Galilee  "  by  the  Jewish  crowd  sent  Jesus  to 
Herod  (Luke  33.  5).  But  in  the  prophets  we  have  generally  the 
three  combined;  Divine  power,  human  agency,  and  such  dispositions 
of  heart  in  all  concerned  as  make  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  10 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
The  fact  may  involve  mystery,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  in- 
structive or  true.  See,  for  examples,  z  Kings  11.  34:  a  Kings  9. 
34-37,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Jer.  29.  10-15. 

Tbe  books         73*  ^^  books  of  this  period  may  be  arrangtd 
efiitoniized.     a^^  briefly  epitomized  as  follows. 
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Ci).  z  EXNGS 1 3.-2  ExNOS  1 7  ^Giving  the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel 

2  Chbon.  I2.->3i/         /    from  the  diyisioii  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  oaptlTity  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser:  354  years. 

Jonah;  history  of  his  mission  to  Nineyeh. 

Joel:  the  desolation  of  Judah;  the  outpouring  of  the  S|mt* 

judgments  against  different  nations. 
Amos:  prophecies  concerning  different  nations  and  Israel. 
Hosea:  warns  Israel;  foretells  overthrow^  and  points  to  latter 

days. 
Isaiah:  various  predictions  and  warnings  to  Israel  and  Judah; 

also  to  yarious  nations,  i.*36.;  history,  36.-39.;  the  return 

and  the  latter  days,  40-end. 
Micah:  prophecies  to  Israel  and  Judah,  and  on  the  latter  days. 
Nahum:  just  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  he  foretells  the 

destruction  of  Nineveh. 
(3).  3  Kings  18.-25.  "^Giving  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 

3  Chbon.  32.-36./    the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  the  cap- 
tint^  by  NebuchadneEzar:  184  years. 

Isaiah,  Nahuh:  see  above. 

Zephaniah:  warns  Judah;  prophesies  against  various  nations; 

speaks  of  the  return  and  the  latter  days. 
Jebemiah:  in /(^aaf^  and  £gypt,  gives  predictions  concerning 
Judah,  Israel,  and  various  nations,  i.-39y  46.-50.,  40.-45*1 
chiefly  historical;  51.  not  his. 
Habakkuk:  prophecies  on  the  return  and  on  the  Chaldees. 
Daniel:  in  Babylon,  history,  1.-6.;  prophecies  on  various  king* 

doms  and  Christ,  7.-9.  (io.*i2.:  see  under  3). 
Obadiah:  prophecieB  of  Edom  and  the  latter  days. 
Ezekiel:  on  the  Chehar,  gives  various  predictions  on  Istael, 
Judah,  heathen  nations,  and  the  latter  days. 
^ }.)  Haggai,  ^Zechabiah:  at  Jerusalem,  536-520,  b.  c.  \ 

Daniel:  10.-12.,  at  Babylon.  I 

Estheb:  in  Babylon:  Nehemiah,  in  Babylon  and  at  Jeru-{ 

salem,  457-445»B.c.) 

Giving  an  account  of  successive  restorations  under  Zerub 

babel  (536,  B.C.);  Ezra  C457,  b.c.);  and  Kehemiah  (445, 

B.C.);  the  rebuilding  ana  final  completion  of  the  temple, 

with  prophecies  of  various  kingdoms  (Dan.)  and  the  latter 

days. 

Malachi:  rebukes  the  corruptions  of  Divine  service;  foretella 

the  coming  of  '*  Ely  ah"  and  of  our  Lord,  436-397,  b.c. 

•  3  Chron.  gives  the  history  of  Judah  only,  not  twenty  verses 
beiBg  devoted  to  Israel;  both  books  o<mtain  many  additional  facta. 
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A  Table  of  the  Prophets,  showing  when  they  prophesied. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Nature  of  Prophecy  during  this  Period,    Pi  edict  ions 
arranged, 

74.  Tho  prophetic  spirit  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  the 
Prophets  of  ^J^  of  Samuel  and  David  (Pt .  ii ^  §  45),  becomes  yet 
this  period,  more  active  during  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history.  We  have  in  succession  sixteen  prophets,  whose 
writings  remain,  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  large  class  who  appeared  in  Israel  and  Judah, 
such  as  EUjah  and  Elisha,  without  leaving  any  permanent 
records  of  their  teaching.  .  Of  the  prophets  whose  writings 
are  included  in  Scripture,  Jonah,  Amos,  and  Hosea,  addressed 
the  Israehtes  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  as  did  both 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  though  these  latter  prophesied  to  Judah 
chiefly.  After  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jeremiah  pro- 
phesied briefly  concerning  them,  as  did  Ezekiel.  Most  of 
the  prophecies,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  destinies  of 
Judah,  of  heathen  nations,  and  of  the  church. 

75.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  will 

be  seen  in  §  76,  and  though  not  minutely  accu- 
vSw^f  the  rate  it  vdll  give  a  just  idea  of  the  topics  and  con- 
wriSngs^  nection  of  the  whole.  Its  partial  inaccuracy,  or, 
lessons  rather,  incompleteness,  is  owing  to  the  factj  that 

^  events  foretold  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  predictions  so  blended  with  moral  instruction, 
that  they  can  be  grouped  only  according  to  the  aim  or 
general  purpose  of  each.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  lessons 
taught  by  this  view  are  both  obvious  and  important. 

1.  Comparing  this  table  of  prophecy  with  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  prophecy  gains  greater  compass 
and  clearness,  the  eyidence  of  miracles  is  withdrawn.  Before  the 
later  era  of  prophecy  begins,  in  the  days,  for  example,  of  Elijah, 
muttcles  are  comparatively  frequent;  but  even  then  we  have  nothing 
equal  to  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Kow  they  cease.  Prophetie 
revelation  is  enlarged,  and  having  its  fulfilment  as  it  enlarges,  it 
BuppHes  the  place  of  all  other  evidence.  How  strikingly  it  illus- 
trates the  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel  to  notice  that,  to  sustain 
and  prove  Christ's  mission,  all  forms  of  ancient  evidence  combine. 
He  fulfils  old  predictions  and  gives  new  ones;  while  his  very  person 
and  life  foim  a  miractdous  embodiment  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love. 

2.  Prophecy  on  the  subject  of  heathen  nations  becomes  most 
copious  in  the  age  when  these  nations  seer\  to  triumph  the  most. 
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Their  Tictoriei,  and  the  boastiiig  idolatrouB  spirit  theia  victoiief 
cheriahed,  seyerely  tried  the  faith  of  true  belieyen,  and  seemed  to 
■hake  the  credit  of  their  religion,  Psa.  79,  80:  Lament.  The  pride 
of  the  conquerors  is  therefore  rebuked,  and  the  Mth  of  the  church 
eonfirmed  by  a  series  of  predictions  denouncing  the  overthrow  ci 
the  very  nations  whose  successes  are  foretold.  See  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  to  yarious  nations;  of  Nahum  to  Assyria;  of  Habakkuk  to 
the  Chaldeans;  of  Obadiah  to  Edom;  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel. 

3.  The  gradual  extension  of  Divine  revelation,  so  as  not  only  to 
include  a  larger  range  of  topics,  but  to  reach  various  nations,  is 
highly  instructive.  Jonah  and  Nahum  address,  in  their  written 
prophecies,  Gentiles  only. .  Gentiles  only  are  also  the  theme  of  the 
prophecies  of  Habakkuk  and  Obadiah,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
prophets  whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  them.  Plainly,  God  is  not 
the  God  of  one  place  or  people.  His  providence  rules  over  the 
earth,  and  all  people  are  subject  to  Him.  Heathen  nations,  it  is 
true,  are  introduced  into  Scripture  predictions,  as  into  Scriptuie 
history,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  church  or  chosen 
nation,  but  the  lesson  remains.  All  are  within  his  government,  and 
it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  all  are  by  and  by  to  become  obedient 
to  his  law. 

4.  It  will  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  era  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  temporal  kingdom  (both  of  Israel  and  Judah)  is  the  very  era 
selected  for  the  fullest  and  most  expressive  disclosure  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  kingdom.  As  the  first  dispensation  seems  hastening  to 
decay,  the  objects  and  promises  of  the  second  are  set  forth  to  our 
view.  All  the  prophets  who  speak  of  the  ruin  speak  also  of  the 
restoration,  and  blend  with  the  restoration  predicted  blessings, 
such  as  had  never  yet  been  possessed.  This  arrangement  clearly 
indicates  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  counsel.  And  it  does 
more.  It  displays  Divine  mercy.  In  the  heart  of  the  devout  Jew, 
under  a  dispensation  which  promised  temporal  blessing  as  the  token 
of  Divine  favour,  prophecy  and  recent  events  must  have  created  the 
utmost  perplexity.  The  threatened  and  actual  visitations  were  all 
deserved;  but  in  that  fact  he  found  no  relief.  To  quiet  the  agita- 
tions of  his  afflicted  faith,  the  evangelical  prophecies  were  inter- 
posed. By  means  of  them,  the  hopes  of  the  church  were  sent  on 
into  the  more  distant  future  and  present  anxieties  w«re  alleviated. 
As,  therefore,  at  first,  prophecy  lightened  the  darkness  of  fidkii 
nature,  so  now  it  lightens  the  darkness  of  misused  or  neglected 
grace.  How  much  even  inspired  prophets  needed  this  consolation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  froix. 
several  of  the  Psalms,  Psa.  79. 4»  9:  74*  a.  20. 
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In  the  mean  time,  also^  the  spirituality  of  true  religion,  and  the 
fiature  of  that  work  on  whioh  it  is  founded,  are  more  clearly  dis- 
closed. The  prophets  bring  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient 
law,  insisting  on  the  inferiority  of  ritual  worship,  and  indicating 
with  quite  evangelical  plainness  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  cross,  the 
Divine  nature,  and  the  ultimate  rule  of  the  sufEerer,  Isa.  53 :  Dan.  9. 
How  touching,  that  this  clearer  revelation  of  the  spirituality  of 
religion  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  all  public  religious  institu 
tious  were  corrupt,  and  after  the  temple  itself  had  been  destroyed. 

5.  The  most  remarkable  lesson  remains.  While  nearly  all  the 
prophets  point  to  the  gospel  and  the  reign  of  our  Lord,  each  speaks 
in  language  at  once  appropriate  and  peculiar.  All  foretell  a  glorious 
future,  and  the  same  glorious  future;  but  the  terms  in  which  they 
foretell  it  are  taken  either  fix)m  impending  evil  or  contemplated 
good*  That  future  is  the  opposite  of  present  calamity,  or  it  is  the 
completion  of  present  blessing.  Joel,  for  example,  foresees  deso- 
lating invasions  of  Judah,  but  in  the  end  the  scene  of  desolation  is 
Egypt  and  Edom;  while  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem 
&om  generation  to  generation,  3.  19,  30.  Amos  foresees  the  over- 
throw of  both  Samaria  and  Zion;  but  beyond  these  calamities  he 
beholds  a  different  scene.  "In  that  day,  I  will  raise  up  the  taber- 
nacle of  David  that  is  fallen  .  .  .  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days 
of  old,"  9.  II.  And  such  is  the  character  of  all  predictions  till  the 
end  of  the  captivity.  Restoration  literally  is  the  first  theme;  but 
the  predictions  that  foretell  it,  borrow  from  it  phraseology  intended 
to  express  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

After  the  captivity,  the  building  of  the  temple  is  the  first  theme 
of  inspired  predictions.  Haggai  foretells  its  coming  glory,  2.  6-q; 
and,  under  the  type  of  Zerubbabel,  the  victories  of  our  Lord,  2. 
21-33.  Zechariah  foretells  its  completion,  i.  16,  17;  and  by  the 
symbolical  act  of  crowning  Joshua  the  priest,  connects  with  this 
work  the  coming  of  him  whose  name  is  the  Branch  (Isa.  4.  i :  11.  i : 
Jer.  23.  5),  who  shall  bmld  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bear  the 
glory,  6.  10-15.  Malachi,  again,  appears  after  the  temple  is  built. 
What  was  then  wanting  was,  sincere  worship  and  a  holy  priesthood, 
I  10, 11:  3.  10.  He  therefore  foretells  a  new  covenant,  and  the 
coming  of  a  messenger  who  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi;  so  that 
the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  ''be  pleasant  unto  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,"  3.  4.  Here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere^ 
prophecy  takes  its  phraseology  firom  the  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  foretells  an  early  blessing,  and  in  terms 
which  make  this  blessing  a  pledge  and  type  of  infinitely  richer 
blessings  to  be  bestowed  in  the  more  distant  future.  Important 
rules  of  interpretation  are  suggested  by  this  fact. 
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Bee.  3.  The  Books  of  Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Eosea,  Isaiah,  jS£ica\ 
Ndhum, 
The  Booh  of  Jonah  (b^  840-784). 
77.  Jonah  saooeeded  EUsha  as  the  messenger  of  Gbd  to 
Dateand  the  ten  tribes,  and  flourished  between  lao  and  180 
*»i«'<«y-  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  when  Hazael  was  fulfllling  the 
predictions  of  Elisha,  2  Eongs  8.  la :  10.  32.  He  foretold 
the  enlarged  territory  and  brief  prosperity  of  Israel  imder 
Jeroboam  the  second,  in  whose  reign  the  prophet  himself 
probably  lived,  a  Kings  14.  25.  He  was  a  native  of  Gath- 
hepher,  in  Zebnlun  or  Qalilee,  and  is  thus  a  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  statement  of  the  Pharisees,  that  out  of 
GkJilee  cometh  no  prophet,  John  7.  52.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  ancient  of  the  prophets  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

This  book,  with  the  exception  of  chap.  3,  is  a  simple  narrative. 
Go  t«  ts.  ^^^  relates  that  Jonah,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Nineveh  (which  was  at  that  time  the  chief  dty  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  was  diatinguiehed  equally  for  its  ma^iificence 
and  its  iriokeobiess),  attempts  to  flee  to  Tarshish;  but,  being  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  he  is  cast  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
and  continues  in  its  belly  three  days  (chap,  i);  when,  earnestly 
praying  to  Gk>d,  he  is  delivered,  chap.  3.  At  the  renewed  command 
of  God,  he  goes  to  Nineveh,  and  announces  its  destruction;  upon 
which  the  Ninevites,  believing  his  words,  fast,  pray,  repent,  and 
are  graciously  spared,  chap.  3.  Jonah,  fearing  to  be  thought  a 
false  prophet,  peevishly  repines  at  the  mercy  of  God,  and  wishes 
for  death.  Leaving  the  city,  he  is  sheltered  by  a  gourd,  which, 
however,  shortly  withers;  and  Jonah,  manifesting  great  impatience 
and  rebellion,  is  shown,  by  his  concern  about  the  gourd,  the  pro« 
priety  of  Gtod's  mercy  to  Nineveh,  chap.  4. 

That  this  book  is  a  strictly  historical  narrative  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  employed,  but  also 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  existence  and  ministiy  of  Jonah^ 
together  with  the  main  facts  of  his  history,  are  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  12.  39-41:  16,  4:  Luke  11.  29,  30),  who,  explicitly  re- 
cognising his  prophetical  office,  as  he  does  that  of  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
and  Daniel,  represents  his  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  real 
miracle;  grounds  upon  it  as  a  fact  the  certainty  of  a  future  analo- 
gous event  in  his  own  history;  and,  after  mentioning  the  prophet's 
preaching  at  Nineveh^  and  the   repentance  of  the  inhabitants^ 
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ooncludet  by  dedaring  respecting  himself^  ''  Behold  1  a  greater  than 
Jonah  iB  here." 

As  Jonah  himself  has  generally  been  considered  the  author  (a 
conclusion  which  the  Chaldaisms  of  the  original  confirm),  the 
record  of  the  sin  of  the  prophet  affords  another  illustration  of  that 
strict  regard  to  truth  which  characterizes  the  inspired  volume. 

The  spiritual  lessons  in  this  narrative  are  highly  instructive.  The 
Spiritual  prophet  is  in  his  own  person  a  prophetic  sign  of  Christ, 
lessone.  The  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  his  three  days  of 

death  is  "the  fullest  and  nearest  shadow  of  Christ's  lying  in  the 
grave  which  the  Scripture  affords"  (Cradock).  The  first  image, 
therefore,  which  meets  us  in  the  opening  of  the  prophetic  canon  is 
one  that  shadows  forth,  though  dimly,  the  great  fact  of  the  resur^ 
rection  of  our  Lord  (Davison). 

The  whole  narrative  presents,  too,  the  most  striking  contrast 
between  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  the  rebellion,  impatience, 
and  selfishness  of  his  servant;  and  further,  between  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Ninevites  repented,  at  the  preaching  of  a  prophet 
who  visited  them  as  a  stranger,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Israelites  treated  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  lived  and  laboured 
amongst  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  serve  to  teach  the  people  of  Israel 
that  the  Divine  regard  and  compassion  were  not  confined  to  them 
alone,  but  were  extended  to  other  subjects  of  God's  government  j 
also  ^  intimate  to  them  their  high  destiny,  in  carrying  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  pagan  world,  and  to  keep  up  the  expectation  of 
that  happy  period,  when  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  all  nations.  If  not  a 
formal  type,  the  history  is  a  real  example  of  the  genius  of  the 
gospel. 

To  all,  the  book  furnishes  encouragement  to  humiliation  and 
prayer;  to  faithfulness  in  publishing  God's  word  to  the  guilty,  and 
to  implielt  resignation  to  his  will. 

ITie  Booh  ofJod,  B.  o.  810-795. 

78.  "We  have  no  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Joel,  nor  does  tradition  give  much  light  in  relation  to 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  Pethuel  (Joel  i.  i),  and  it  is  said, 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  inferred  from  his  writings,  that 
he  lived  in  Judah,  probably  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
which  extended  from  810  B.C.,  to  758  B.C.:  for  when  he 
mentions  the  enemies  of  his  comitry,  he  names  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Philistines,  Idumeans,  and  ^^gyptianjs,  chap*  3. 4-19 1 
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but  maken  no  reference  to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians ; 
which  he  probably  would  have  done^  had  those  two  empires 
been  abeady  formidable  to  the  Jews.  The  whole  book  indi- 
cates, moreover,  that  the  prophet  lived  at  a  time,  when  the 
people  of  Judah  had  not  fallen  into  that  extreme  depravity, 
which,  in  later  times,  drew  down  upon  them  such  heavy 
chastisements.  Uzziah  had  indeed  begun  to  lifb  up  his  hearty 
2  Chron.  26,  16 :  but  the  evil  seems  as  yet  rather  a  subject 
of  prophecy  than  of  history,  though  given  in  historical  form. 
He  was  contemporaiy  with  Hosea  and  Amos ;  and  as  they 
addressed  Israel,  so  he  addressed  Judah, 

In  the  first  chapter,  (1-2.  11),  the  prophet  delineates,  with 
most  graphio  force,  au  impending  devastation,  succes- 
sive armies  of  locusts  (i.  4),  and  burning  drought  (ver. 
18,  19),  representing  in  this  form,  probably,  the  calamities  conse- 
quent on  coming  invasions. 

He  then  exhorts  to  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer  (2.  12-17),  pro- 
mising the  removal  of  these  evils,  and  rich  evangelical  blessing. 
He  foretells  in  the  clearest,  terms,  the  eflFusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(2.  18-31:  Acta  2.  1-21:  10.  41),  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
a  prediction  given  with  such  force,  as  to  be  in  some  measure,  dee- 
«riptive  of  the  final  judgment  (2.  30:  Matt.  24.  29). 

In  chap.  3,  he  foretells  the  assembhng  of  the  nations  in  the 
valley  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  (Jehoshaphat),  and  theu*  des- 
truction, the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city,  and  the 
glorious  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  by  tiie  church 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

His  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  elegant;  obscure  only  towards 
the  close,  where  its  beauties  are  shaded  by  allusions  to 
^  *'  events  not  yet  accomplished.     The  double  destruction 

foretold  in  chaps.  1-2.  11,  the  first  by  the  locusts,  the  second,  by 
the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  harbingers,  is  painted  in  terms  that 
are  reciprocally  metaphorical,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  two- 
fold character  of  the  description.     (Gray.) 

Joel  was  held  in  great  revei-ence  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is 
quoted  by  both  Peter  and  Paiil,  Acts  2:  Rom.  10.  13. 

79.  There  are  different  views,  it  may  be  added,  on  tho 
meaning  of  the  description  given  in  chaps.  1-2.  12. 

Some  regard  the  whole  as  literal,  and  apply  it  either  to  the  famine 
Meaning  of  *^d  drought,  of  which  Amos  speaks,  4.  7,  8;  or  to  the 
cbaps.  1, 2.  seven  years  of  famine,  that  desolated  Judaea  in  the  days 
of  Joram,  2  Kings  8.  1-3.    Others  regard  the  description  as  figura' 
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live,  and  apply  it  to  the  inva^on  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaueser, 
Sennacherib^  and  Nebuehadnezzar,  or  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  AsByiians^  Pendans^  Qreeks,  and  Bomans^  Others,  as 
Olshausen,  combine  these  views,  and  deem  it  a  description  of  im- 
pending calamity  generally,  both  literal  and  figurative.  "  Locust  '* 
is  certainly  used  with  this  double  reference  in  Scripture  (see 
symbols),  and  in  the  second  chapter,  expressions  are  used  with 
apparently  a  double  aspect,  as  like  expressions  were  afterwards 
used  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  24,  referring  to  an  earlier  and  a  final  visita- 
tion. Indeed,  as  all  great  and  Divine  deliverances  prefigure  or 
rapresent  the  deliverance  of  the  Cross,  so  all  great  punitive  visita- 
tions supply  figures  for  describing  the  Judgment. 

The  Booh  of  Amos,  B.C.  810-785. 

80.  Amos  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
^^  and  like  him,  was  sent  to  the  ten  tribes.    Both 

prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jero- 
boam n.y  and  Amos  saw  his  first  vision ''  two  years  before 
the  earthquake,"  which  happened,  as  we  learn  from  Zechariah, 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Zech.  14.  5,  see  also  Isa.  5.  35). 

He  appears  to  have  prophesied  in  Bethel  (7.  10-13),  l^ut  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  being  an  inhabitant, 
and  probably  a  native,  of  Teko%  a  city  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
on  tie  borders  of  the  vast  open  pastures  ("  wilderness "),  ol 
the  hill  country  of  Judah.  By  profession  he  was  a  herdsman, 
and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees  (7.  14)  :  "  Not  a  prophet,  01 
a  prophet's  son,"  i,  6.,  not  trained  to  Uiat  o£&ce,  but  called  by 
an  irresistible  Divine  commission  (3.  8 :  7.  15),  to  prophesy 
unto  Israel  To  this  fact  he  alludes,  when  Amaziah,  the  idola- 
trous priest  in  Bethel,  charged  him  with  conspiring  against 
Jeroboam.  His  previous  occupation  ought  to  have  removed 
all  suspicion  of  political  connection  VTith  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  us  it  illustrates  the  grace  which  selects  its  ministers 
"  from  the  tents  of  the  shepherd,  as  well  as  from  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign,"  qualifying  each  for  the  duties  to  which  ho 
is  called,  see  i  Cor.  i.  27,  29. 

Amos  speaks  of  himself  as  the  author  of  these  prophecies  (7.  8 : 
B.  I,  2),  and  his  prophetic  character  is  established  by  the  testimony 
of  Stephen  the  first  martyr,  and  James  (Acts  7.  42,  43 :  15.  15-17)1 
and  by  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  This  book  is  enU" 
hiemted  in  all  the  early  lists  of  canonical  authors  (see  Part  i.  §  160). 

The  stylo  of  Amos  is  simple,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  pi.> 
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tnieiqiM  beauty.  His  manner  of  lifid  m&y  be  traced  in  tho  illustra- 
tions he  leleots;  which  are  taken  moatly  {rmn  ruial  employments: 
many  of  them  are  original  and  striking,  while  aU  hikve  the  life  and 
freahnesi  of  nature.  His  knowledge  of  the  events  of  remote 
antiquity  (9.  7),  and  of  others  more  reeent,  not  elsewhere  recorded 
(6.  2),  the  regular  oourse  of  his  thoughia,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  language,  all  tend  to  show  that  the  responsible  and  often 
dangerous  (3.  11),  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  still  as  £»T9urabl0 
to  mental  culture,  as  in  the  days  uf  Moses  and  Dayid. 

The  people  of  lurael  were  now  rapidly  filling  up  the  measure  pf 
th^  sins.  The  mission  of  Amos  was,  therefore,  rather  to  threaten 
than  to  console.  He  rebukes,  among  other  things,  the  cmTuption 
of  their  manners,  which  kept  pace  with  their  prosperity:  he  charges 
the  great  men  with  partiality  as  judges,  and  violence  towards  the 
poor:  and  he  foretells,  as  a  punishment  from  God,  the  ct^tivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  a  foreign  country;  a  predicUon  accomplished  about 
sixty  years  afterwards,  when  Shalmanesori  the  king  of  Assyria^  des- 
troyed the  kingdom. 

This  book  begins  with  announcing  Divine  judgments  against  the 
Co  ientg  ***^8  around  Judaja,  and  against  the  two  Hebrew 
nations  themselves*  (i,  2),  The  prophet  then  sets 
before  the  Epbraimites  their  sins  in  detail:  what  Qod  had  done  to 
bring  them  back  to  himself;  how  they  may  return  to  Qod;  and 
the  chastisements  which  were  in  reserve  for  their  obduracy  (3-6). 
This  is  followed  by  symbolical  visions,  representing  successive 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Israelites,  each  more  severe  than 
the  preceding.  The  certainty  and  the  near  approach  of  their  ruin 
is  declared  (8«  9*14).  But,  beyond  this  calamity,  the  prophet  Is 
commissioned  to  foretell  new  things  in  the  distant  future.  And  he 
eonoludes,  with  assuronoes  that  Qod  will  not  utterly  destroy  the 
house  of  Israel;  but,  after  sifting  and  cleansing  it  among  the  nations^ 
will  raise  it  again  to  more  than  its  former  glory,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Heasiahf  (9,  11*15).  In  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom,  the 
Gentiles  are  also  to  uhaie  (see  Acts  15,  i6«  17). 

The  Book  o/ffoiea,  B.  0.  800-725. 
81.  Hosea  was  probably  a  native  and  inhabitaufc  of  IsraeL 
He  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  six  or  seven  of  its 
kings,  from  Jeroboam  n.  to  Hoshea>  a  period  of  about  sixty 
years.    He  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  though  he  began 
to  prophesy  some  time  befbre  him  (Isa.  i.  x  :  Hos.  x.  x). 
The  prophecies  of  Hosea  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
*  Fulfilled  in  the  victories  of  Assj^rlr  and  Babylon 
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ten  tribes.  He  addressee  them  under  tUe  tltl^  of  Israeli  of  Samaria^ 
which  had  bee%  sinoe  the  days  of  Omx|«  their  oapiiali  of  Ephraim, 
the  most  distingoished  of  the  tribes,  to  which  Jeroboam^  their  first 
king  belonged.  The  idolatry  which  commenced  in  his  days  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  had  now  been  o<mtinued  for  more  than  150  years,  and 
had  diffused  every  form  of  vice  among  all  classes.  The  lost  short 
interval  of  outward  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  11.,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  general  anarchy  and  decay.  The  kings  and  princes  were 
murderers  and  profligates  (7.  3-7);  the  idolatrous  priests  had  spread 
their  shameful  festivals  and  their  deceitful  oracles  all  over  the 
land  (4.  12-14:  10: 13: 13.  3):  the  great  parties  in  the  state  resorted 
for  help  sometimes  to  Assyria^  at  other  times  to  Egypt  (3  Kings 
15.  19:  17.  4):  while  the  whole  nation  relied  entirely  on  human 
help  (5.  13:  7.  8-ia:  8.  9,  10:  10.  13,  etc.):  worldly  and  sinful 
objects  were  pursued  with  the  same  eagerness  by  Ephraim  as  by 
Canaan  (i3.  7,  8):  a  listless  security  blinded  all  minds  (5. 4:  12. 8): 
giving  place  in  the  moment  of  danger  to  a  repentance  merely  of  the 
lips  (7.  16):  and,  what  was  the  root  of  all  the  other  evils,  Qod  and 
hifl  word  were  forgotten  (4.  1-6:  8.  12,) 

This  condition  the  prophet  most  earnestly  condemns,  using  the 
expressive  figures  of  adultery  to  reprove  their  idolatry;  figures 
which  imply  the  violation  of  a  solemn  covenant,  and  the  alienation 
of  the  affections  of  the  people  from  Qod.  These  lessons  were  illus- 
trated in  the  assassination  of  four  kings  successively,  and  in  the 
general  disorders  of  the  state. 

For  sixty  years,  these  warnings  and  appeals  were  continued,  with- 
out success: — a  bright  example  of  persevering  fidelity  under  the 
greatest  discoiuagements. 

As  Hosea  speaks  in  these  prophecies  in  the^irs^  person  (3.  i,  2,  3), 
no  doubt  he  compiled  them  himself.  They  contain  many  specific 
predictions,  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  book  is  cited  by  Matthew, 
by  Paul,  and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  2.  15:  Rom,  9.  25,  26:  i  Cor. 
15.  35:  Matt.  9.  12,  13:  13.  7. 

Considering  the  long  period  to  which  the  ministry  of  Hosea  ex- 
tended, it  may  appear  surprising  that  his  writings  are  comprised 
within  so  small  a  compass:  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  prophets,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  book  contains  all  that  he  ever  uttered.  Such  portions 
only  of  his  inspired  communications  are  recorded,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
saw  fit  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  world. 

The  language  of  Hosea  is  to  us  peruliarly  difficult.    His  style  is 

Style.  ^®^  concise,  and  abrupt,  abounding  with  figures  and 

metaphora,  which  are  often  much  intermixed;  and  the 

tra&sitions  from  one  subject  and  figure  to  another,  are  frequent  and 
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ludden.  The  particular  occasions  on  which  Lis  prophecies  wett 
delivereJ^  are  in  themselyes  rarely  obTiouE,  and  are  never  specified 
by  the  author.  Some  parts  of  tiiem,  howeyer,  are  peculiarly  pa 
thetic,  animated,  and  sublime. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  predictions,  are  those  in 
which  he  foretells  the  captivities  and  sufferings  of  Israel;*  the 
deliverance  of  Judah  from  Sennacherib,  a  figure  of  salvation  by 
Christ;^  the  punishment  of  Judah  and  her  cities;"  the  j^esent  state 
of  the  Jews;*^  their  future  conversion  and  imion  with  the  Gentiles 
under  the  Messiah;*  and  the  call  of  our  Saviour  out  of  Egypt;' 
while  the  final  ransom  of  his  people  from  death  and  the  grave,  is 
celebrated  in  the  loftiest  stndns.' 

All  these  predictions  are  not  equally  clear:  but  the  evangelical 
tenor  of  most,  nothing  can  exceed.  These  predictions  are  blended 
in  the  original  with  a  form  of  phraseology  closely  allied  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  ancient  law  (Hcngstenberg). 

Chaps.  6,  13,  14,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  statements  adapted  to 
awaken  those  feelings  of  penitence  and  fiuth  which  become  the 
Christian  and  the  church  in  every  age. 

This  book  maybe  divided  into  two  parts,  comprising,  ist.  A 
symbolical  narrative,  chaps.  1-3 ;  and,  2udly.  Prophetic  discoui'scs 
chaps.  4-14. 

I.  The  first  part  ^ves  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  history  of  the  people  of  God.  It  describes 
then*  adoption,  their  rebellion  and  infidelities,  their  chastisement 
and  rejection,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  futm*e  re- 
pentance and  restoration  of  Israel.  These  three  chapters  are  an 
abridgement  of  the  whole  book;  and  the  gracious  promises  which 
they  contain,  and  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  seven  following 
chapters,  re-appear  in  the  eleventh,  and  close  the  book. 

3.  In  the  second  part,  containing  several  prophetic  discourses 
delivered  at  different  times,  the  things  which  have  been  before 
revealed  under  a  symbolical  form,  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
most  vivid  images.  It  begins  with  rebukes  and  threatenings,  which 
present  to  view  in  the  fore-ground,  various  frightful  calamities;  but 
by  degrees  the  horizon  becomes  clear,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter 
time  shines  forth  with  imdouded  lustre. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  latter  chapters 

'  5«  5*7:  9*  3>  6-iiJ  lo-  5*  6,  15:  13.  16. 
k  I.  7,  compare  2  Kings  19.  35.  •  5.  10:  8.  14. 

«  3.  4.  •  I.  10:  2.  23:  I.  11:  3.  5:  14.  4,  8. 

'  II.  I  (see  Matt.  2.  15):  6.  2  (see  i  Cor.  1^,  4)* 
t).  i4Ci06l  Ck*.  15.  $$>. 
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of  the  book  chronologically,  but  without  Buccess.  The  general 
drift  la  clear,  but  the  writer  has  given  us  no  other  indication  of  the 
order  of  the  several  prophecies  than  their  place  in  the  book  itself. 

The  narrative  of  Hosea's  marriage  we  have  described  as  sym- 
bolical. Some  (Augustine,  Grotius,  Horsley),  regard  it  as  literal 
history;  others  suppose  that  a  marriage  with  an  Israelitish  woman 
is  all  that  is  intended;  but  most  (Jerome,  Rosenm.,  Louth,  Hengs.), 
regard  it  as  allegory  only,  or  as  a  vision.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  narrative-exactness  of  the  whole,  and  the  use  of  names,  are  as 
eonsisjbent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  parable  or  vision,  as  with 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  real  occurrence  which  is  described, 
£zek.  3j:  Luke  i6.  so-ji. 

ITie  Book  of  Isaiah,  B.  c.  765-698. 

82.  Though  Lsaiah  has  given  incidentally,  decisive  evidences 
of  his  humility,  his  pity  for  his  countrymen,  and  for  the 
nations  whose  desolations  he  announced,"  he  has  told  us  very 
little  of  his  own  history.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  he  continued 
to  prophesy  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
perhaps  also  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Of 
his  parentage  nothing  is  known,  though,  as  his  fiekther^s  name 
is  mentioned,  the  Jews  conclude  that  he  was  a  prophet. 
They  add,  that  Isaiah  belonged  to  the  royal  house,  and  that 
ho  was  father-in-law  of  Manasseh,  by  whom  they  say  he  was 
put  to  death,  being  sawn  asunder  for  contradicting  or  adding 
to  the  Mosaic  law  ^  (Isa.  6.  i,  compare  with  Exod.  33.  20). 
His  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  (8.  3),  and  he  had  two  sons, 
whose  names  and  history  were  intended  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  predictions  (7.  3 :  8.  3,  4).  His  name  means 
"  salvation  of  Jehovah,'*  and  is,  in  a  large  degree,  descriptive 
of  his  character  and  writings.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
spelt  (from  the  Lzx  and  Vulgate),  Esaias.  His  father  was 
often  confounded  with  Amos,  the  prophet,  whose  name 
(DID^,  Amos),  the  Septuagint  writes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
name  of  Amos  (J^^mt,  Amotz),  the  father  of  Isaiah, '^A/xcas. 

The  duration  of  his  ministry  is  not  known.    The  whole  of 

the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  etc.,  to  Hezekiah,  amount  to  iia  yeara. 

From  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  to  the  14th  of  Hezekiah,  when 

wo  last  find  traces  of  Isaiah  in  history  (2  Kings  20.  1 :  Isa. 

*  6.  5:  66.  3:  2T,  5:  16.  9.  *»  SeoHeb.  n,  37, 
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38.  i),  ia  forty-seven  years,  and  if,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, lie  Burviyed  tiU  the  days  of  Manassehi  he  must  have 
been  more  than  100  years  old. 

When  Isalfih  entered  on  hifl  oMce^  the  throne  wfts  oecutned  by 
Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  HiB  general  character  waa  that  of  Integrity  and 
piety;  and  tinder  hla  reign  the  nation  enjoyed  great  temporal 
prosperity.  He  waa  a  worshipper  of  the  true  Qod;  though  he  failed 
to  remove  the  grovea  and  high  placea  establlahed  for  idolatrous 
worship,  tJzziah  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Jotham,  Whose  general 
character  waa  like  that  of  hia  father;  but  the  idolatroua  altara  were 
BtUl  allowed  to  remain,  and  owing  to  the  increaae  of  luxury  and 
sensual  indulgence,  true  piety  declined  mere  and  more.  The  next 
king,  Ahaz,  waa  a  very  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince;  and  hia  reign 
waa  very  diaaatroua.  The  law  of  Qod  waa  broken  in  the  moat  reck- 
lesa  manner,  and  the  temple  not  only  defaced  and  plundered,  but 
at  last,  ahut  up.  During  this  period,  laaiah  came  forward  publicly, 
aa  a  reprover  of  ain;  but  his  counaela  and  warnings  were  disregarded. 
HezekiaKt  character  waa  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father.  He  abo- 
lished idolatry,  restored  the  temple  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
relieved  the  people  from  foreign  oppression.  He  treated  Isaiah  with 
great  respect,  and  during  the  agitating  occurrences  of  hia  reign,  the 
prophet  had  an  important  part  in  directing  the  pubUo  oounsels. 

83.  The  life  of  Isaiah  includes  the  last  years  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  Under  Jeroboam  n.  the  contemporary  of  Uzziah, 
Samaria  had  flourished,  but  for  several  years  it  had  been 
ruled  by  usurpers,  and  at  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
the  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  its  inhabitants  removed. 

Hia  prophecies,  however,  have  little  reference  to  the  oondiUon  of 
Israel,  and  are  directed  chiefly  to  Judah. 

The  relation  of  Judah  to  neighbouring  nations  it  ia  important  to 
remember.  With  Moab,  Edom,  and  the  Philistinea,  Judah  had 
repeated  oonflicta.  Though  within  the  boundaries  of  Judah,  and 
subdued  by  David,  they  were  conatantly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
an  independent  poaition,  and  during  the  reign  of  godless,  feeble 
kings,  their  eflbrts  were  generally  sucoessfld.  Assyria  had  increased 
in  strength,  and  waa  extending  her  conquests  on  all  sides.  Egypt 
had  been  subdued  by  Ethiopia,  and  both  countries  were  mnted 
undet  one  dynasty.  Assyria  and  Egy^  were  both  preparing  ftxt  a 
coming  struggle,  mid  each  in  fuocession  sought  the  alliande  of  both 
Judah  and  Israel.  The  saliBst  policy,  whether  wa  regard  the  tem- 
poral interests,  or  the  religious  character  of  the  Je^riah  kingdoms, 
was  clearly  to  atand  aloof  from  both.    Babylon,  aa  Havexnick  haa 
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«howii,  was  at  thiB  time  an  inferior  kingdom,  struggling  against 
Assyria  for  independence,  and  rising  slowly  into  importance.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  Merodach-Baladan  in  sending  an  embassy  to  Heze- 
kiah:  hence,  alsoj  the  need  of  Diyine  teaching,  to  foretell  the  future 
power  of  Babylon,  and  the  subjugation  by  it  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

The  two  most  remarkable  eyents  of  this  period,  are  the  invasion 
of  Judah  by  the  oopibined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel,  followed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Judah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  ending  in  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib.  Within  the  same  period,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years  earlier  than  the  last-mentioned  fauota,  fall  the  two  most 
remarkable  epochs  of  chronology;  a.  u.  g.,  753  b.  c*,  and  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  747  b.  c.  Just  before  the  days  of  Isaiah,  is  the  date 
of  the  first  Olym.,  7  76  b.  o. 

84.  The  genuineness  of  Isaiah  has  been  much  discussed  in 
modem  times,  and  especially  the  latter  portion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, chaps.  40-66. 

The  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this  portion  of  his  book,  are 
founded  chiefly  on  alleged  peculiarities  of  style,  such  as  Chaldaisms, 
and  differences  in  expression  between  the  earlier  and  later  divlBions 
of  his  writings.  All  these  objections,  however,  have  been  met  by 
facts,  taken  from  the  book  itself,"  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
is  attested  by  universal  antiquity,  and  by  the  New  Testament.  Of 
the  sixty-six  chapters,  forty-seven  are  directly  .or  indirectly  quoted 
by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles;  and  out  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  Isaiah  is  expressly  named,  we  find  quotations  from  chaps,  i, 
6,  9,  10,  II,  29,  40,  43,  53,  61,  65.  The  view,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  of  Isaiah  (the  later  and  earlier  portions),  had  one  author, 
is  sanctioned  by  inspired  teachers, 

85.  This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts. 

(i.)  The  first  part  1-39,  contains  prophetic  addresses  and  writings 

of  different  dates,  most  of  them  bearing  immediately  on  the  morals, 

piefty^  atid  welfare  of  the  nation.    Of  these  there  are  four  sections : — 

I.  Beproofs,  warnings,  and  promises  addressed  to  Judah  and 

*'  There  are,  for  example,  Chaldaisms  in  Isaiah,  and  this  fact  was 
made  one  reason  for  ascribing  the  book  to  different  authors.  Hirzel, 
however  (De  Chal.  Bib.  Origine,  1830),  has  shown  that,  in  all  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  especially,  there  are  Chaldaisms,  that  in 
Isaiah  there  are  but  four  true  Chtddaisms^  and  that  these  are  all 
found  in  the  part  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  7.  14  {f),  19.  1 : 
18.  7:  31.  13. 
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Israel,  chiefly  during  the  early  part  of  the  prophet's  minjstrj, 
with  prophecies  of  tiie  suoceBS  of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming 
of  the'Messiah.  to  judgment,  i-i3. 
a.  Predictions  respecting  neighbouring  hostile  nationB,  in  -wluch 
are  described  the  sins  and  destruction  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Moab,  Egypt,  Philistia,  Syria,  Edom,  and  Tyre,  13-23. 

3.  Writings  probably  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  des- 
cribing the  sins  and  misery  of  the  people,  picturing  the 
Assyrian  invasion;  the  destruction  of  Samaria;  the  alarm, 
distress,  and  final  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  with  many  re- 
ferences also,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  under  the  gespel, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  24-35. 

4.  History  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  of  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  in  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer.  Hezddah's  sick- 
ness, his  miraculous  recovery,  and  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  for  fifbeen  years,  36-39. 

(ii.)  The  predictions  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  book 
(40-66),  relate  chiefly  to  more  distant  events,  and  embrace  the  whole 
period,  from  the  captivity  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  delivery  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  of  an  infinitely 
greater  redemption;  the  prophet  so  connecting  these  two  events,  as 
seldom  to  treat  of  the  first  without  pointing  to  the  second.  The 
design  of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  chap. 
40.  I,  2.        ■ 

The  subjects  particularly  foretold,  are,  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  by  Cyrus  (above  200  years  before  his  birth),  and  the  overthrow 
of  their  oppressors,  *  the  return  to  Judsea,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  ancient  polity  ;*»  the  coming,  character,  appointment,  sufier- 
ings,  death,  and  glory  of  the  Messiah;*  the  downfall  of  idolatry, 
the  call  of  the  Gentile  world;**  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  con- 
summated in  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  end  the  consequent 
rejection  of  them  by  God,  their  future  conversion  and  recovery,* 
and  the  final  triumphant  perfection  of  the  church.'  These  subjects 
are  often  blended  together,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  rapid  tran- 
sition from  one  to  another. 

The'  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  distinctly  noticed,  though  it 
is  implied  that  the  full  manifestation  of  his  influence  is  reserved  for 
tlie  times  of  the  gospel,  63.  10-14:  44.  3. 

The  numbers  and  distinctness  of  predictions  that  refer  to  the 

»44.  28:  45«  1-5:  47.  *'44.  28. 

'  40.  3,  4:  41.  I,  6,  7:  49.  i:  SS.  4,  5:  53.  ":  61.  i,  2;  50.  6: 
S3.  4-".  «»49.  5-":  65.  i. 

"  52.  3:  65:  62.  '  59.  19-  65.  ©to. 
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gcwpol,  arc  in^feed  so  striking,  that  Isaiah  has  acquired  the  tiiie  o( 
*■  the  ETangelical  Ftophet/'  and  his  writings  may  be  almost  classed 
among  the  historical  books  of  the  inspired  volume. 

In  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  we  find  several  prophecies  which  had 
an  early  or  immediate  fulfilment,  and  these,  as  they  were  fulfilled, 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  more  remote.  Syria  and 
Israel,  for  example^  were  to  be  conquered  by  Assyria^  before  the 
infant  son  of  the  prophet  could  say  "  my  father."*  The  glory  of 
Kedar  was  to  fail  in  one  year,*>  that  of  Moab  in  three  years/  that  of 
Ephraim  in  65  years/  that  of  Tyre  in  70  years;*  while  the  pre- 
dicted prolongation  of  Hezekiah's  life'  must  have  established  the 
authority  of  the  prophet,  and  illustrated  the  providence  of  Qod. 

Prophecies  which  were  thus  instructive  as  evidence,  were  no  less 
BO  as  moral  lessons.  The  Jews  were  proud  of  Egypt,  "  their  glory," 
and  trusted  in  Ethiopia  "  their  expectation."  Qod  denounced  both, 
and  thus  taught  the  foUy  of  fleeing  to  them  for  protection  or  help. 
The  predictions  against  Edom  and  Babylon  were  also  rich  in  in- 
struction. They  comforted  pious  Jews  in  the  prospect  of  the 
calamities  their  nation  was  about  to  suffer,  and  they  teach  what  the 
sins  are  which  have  brought  down  Qod's  indignation  in  every  age. 
The  cruelties  and  oppression  of  the  heathen  are  sufficiently 
notorious,  and  these  are  everywhere  condemned.  We  notice,  also, 
the  condemnation  of  pride  in  Babylon  and  Moab,  in  Tyre  and 
Ephraim,*  of  covetousness,  and  the  confoimding  of  moral  distinc* 
tions  in  Judah,^  of  a  heart  set  on  worldly  pleasure,  in  Jerusalem 
and  Babylon,*  of  self-conceit  and  imbelief  everywhere.  Predictions 
apart,  therefore,  these  prophetic  writings  are  among  the  most  in- 
siniotive  of  the  revelations  with  which  Qod  has  favoured  our  race. 


The  Book  of  Micdh,  B.  c.  758-699. 

86.  Mioah  calls  himself  a  Morasthite,  and  was  a  native  of 
Morasthi,  near  Gath,  or  (if  the  two  places  be  the  same), 
Mareshah,  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(i.  i^  15).  He  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  not  long 
after  Hosea^  Amos,  and  Isaiah  had  begun  their  ministry,  and 
reiterates  the  reproo&  and  warnings  which  they  had  addressed 
to  both  Israel  and  Judah.  Greek  writers  (Epiphanius  and 
others),  say  he  was  slain  by  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab  ;  but  they 
ronfound  him  with  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  i  Kings  23. 

L».  8.  4.  *  31. 16.  •  •  16.  14.  *  7.  8- 

23.  15.  '38.  59.  «  14.  13:  16.  6:  33.  97  38.  i. 

»  5.  8, 10.  *  32.  13:  47*  8* 
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8-a8;  Micah^  moreoveri  docs  not  ftppcmr  to  hare  sufTerud 
taaxijtdamf  but  died  in  peade  in  iht  d».yB  of  HeE^dah« 
Jer.  26. 18, 19.  One  of  his  xyredidtions  sated  the  life  of  Jere- 
miah, who  would  have  been  |mt  to  death  for  foretelling  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared  that  Micah  had 
foretold  the  same  thing  above  a  hundred  years  before.  Bo^ 
himself  wrote  his  predictions  (3.  i,  8},  and  is  referred  to  as  a 
prophet  by  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  3.  g : 
John  7.  43*  His  language  seems  also  quoted  bj  Zephaniah 
(3.  19) :  Ezekiel  (33.  37),  jperhapi  hj  Isaiah,  (3.  3-4:  41.  15), 
and  hy  oar  Lord,  Matt*  le.  35,  36* 
His  predictions  may  b^  divided  into  three  sections, 

He  first  describes  the  i^proaohiBg  ruin  of  both  kingdoms;  per- 
ticulariziBg  several  of  the  towns  aad  villages  of  Judah  in  bis  own 
neighbourhood,  ehap.  i.  He  th^i  rebukes  and  threatens  the 
princes,  prophets,  and  people,  for  their  preyailiag  sinfl;  introduemg, 
however,  an  intimaticm  of  mercy,  (2.  3).  In  the  seoond  section,  he 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  f^tture  and  better  destinieli  of  the  peo^e; 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  happiness  and  glory  of  tiie  cburoh^  under 
the  reign  of  Christ,  in  apropheoy  wy<^  presents  a  beiatiM efi^mxke 
of  the  latt«  parts  of  Isaiah;  aod  then  reVertkg  to  tiM  nearer  deli- 
veranoe  of  the  Jews,  and  the  teitnioti<»  of  the  Aasjikm  power, 
(4,  5).  The  third  division  exhiUts  the  roai<»ftUeneal|  purity,  ta^d 
justice  of  the  DiTine  requlresEients,  in  ecmtraet  with  the  ingivtltade, 
iiyustioe,  and  superstition  of  the  people,  whieh  caused  th«r  ruin. 
From  the  contemplation  of  tills  catastrophe,  tiie  prophet  turns  for 
encouragement,  to  the  unchanging  truth  and  mercy  of  Jehovah, 
which  he  sets  before  the  people,  as  the  most  powerM  inducement 
to  hearty  repentance,.  (6,  7). 

Micah  has  much  of  the  poetio  beauty  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  yigour 
ci  Hosea.  His  style  is,  however,  occasionally  obscure,  through  eon  • 
cisenesB  and  sudden  transitions  from  one  sul^ect  to  another. 

He  foretells,  in  clear  terms,  the  invasions  of  Shalmaneser*  and 
Sennacherib  ;*>  the  dispersion  of  Israel;*  the  cessation  of  prophecy;^ 
the  utter  destrucliion  of  Jerusalem;*  nor  less  clearly,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel; '  the  destruction  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  enemies  Assyria 
represents  J  •  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  and  his  IM^iInd  naturtv  for 
his  goings  forth  are  «*  from  eyerlasting;"*'  the  jtfomulgation  of  his 

'  I.  6-8  (2  Kmgs  17.  4,  6).  *»  i.  9-16  (2  Kings  18. 13). 

•  5.  7,  8.  «^  3.  6,  7.  •  3.  12.  '  2.  12:  4.  10:  5.  8. 

'  5.  5>  6;  7.  8,  10,  h  5.  2  (Matt.  2.  6). 
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gospel  from  Mount  Zioh,  and  its  results/  and  the  exaltation  of  his 
kingdom  orer  all  nations.^ 

The  Booh  of  Nahum,  B.  0.  720-698. 

87*  The  Book  of  Nahum  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
moral  use  of  prophecy^  of  its  fitness  to  console  (so  the  name 
of  the  prophet  implies)  the  believer,  and  strengthen  him  for 
present  duties. 

Of  Kahum  himself  nothing  is  knowii,  except  that  he  b^ 
longedi  to  Elkosh,  a  place  now  imrecogflised,  but  which  Jerome 
(who  lived  a  thousand  years  afterwards)  asserts  to  have 
belonged  to  Galilee  (Pref.  to  Com.) 

He  probably  prophesied  in  Judah,  after  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  carried  captive,  and  between  the  two  invasions  of  Sen- 
nacherib. At  this  period  of  perplexity,  when  the  overthrow 
of  Samaria  must  have  suggested  to  Judah  many  fears  for  her 
own  safety,  when  Jerusalem  had  been  drained  of  its  treasure 
by  Hezekiah,  in  the  vain  hope  of  turning  away  the  fury  of 
Sennacherib,  and  when  distant  rumoiu*s  of  the  conquest  of 
part  of  Egypt^  added  still  more  to  the  general  dismay,  the 
prophet  is  raised  up  to  reveal  the  power  and  tenderness  of 
Jehovah  (i.  1-8),  to  foretell  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  9-12),  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  (i.  13-15).  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then 
predicted  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  with  singular 
minuteness ;  and  profane  history  tells  us,  that  these  predic- 
tions have  been  literally  fulfilled  (see  §  190). 

Rightly  to  understand  Nahimi,  compare  it  with  Jpnah,  of  which 
it  is  a  continuation  and  supplement.  The  two  prophecies  form 
connected  parts  of  the  same  moral  history;  the  remission  of  God's 
judgments  being  illiistrated  in  Jonah,  and  the  execution  of  them 
in  Nahum.  The  devoted  city  had  one  denunciation  more  given 
a  few  years  later,  by  Zephaniah  (2.  13),  and  shortly  afterwards 
(606  B.  c),  the  whole  were  fulfilled. 

Nineveh,  the  destruction  of  which  is  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  a  great  and  flourishing  empire.  It 
was  a  city  of  vast  extent  and  population;  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  wealth,  however,  was  not 
altogether  derived  from  trade.    It  was  a  "  bloody  city,"  "  full  of 

*  4.  J-8  (Isa.  3.  2-4).  »»  4.  1-7,  compare  Luke  r.  33:  5.  5,  com 
pai-e  Eph.  2.  14;  7.  17.  18^  compare  JLuko  i.  72,  73. 
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lies  and  robbei^y,"  (3.  i).  It  plundered  the  nei^^bourixig  natious; 
and  is  eompared  by  the  prophet  to  a  fEunily  of  licmsj^  which  '*  fill 
their  holes  with  prey  and  their  dens  with  raTin,"  (3. 11,  la).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  strongly  fortified;  its  colossal  walls,  a  hundred 
feet  high,  with  their  fifteen  hundred  towers,  bidding  defiance  to  all 
enemies.  Tet,  so  totally  was  it  destroyed,  that,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  not  a  vestige  remained  of  it;  and  its  very  site  was 
long  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

This  book  i9  surpassed  by  none  in  sublimity  of  description.  It 
consisto  of  a  single  poem;  which  opens  with  a  solemn  description  of 
the  attributes  and  operations  of  Jehovah,  (i.  2-8).  Then  follows 
(I.  9-14),  an  address  to  the  Assyrians,  describing  their  perplexity 
and  overthrow;  verses  12  and  13  being  thrown  in  parenthetically, 
to  console  the  Is^raelites  with  promises  of  future  rest  and  relief  from 
oppression.  Chapter  2  depicts  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  Chapter  3  describes  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  city,  and  the  various  causes  contributing  to  it. 
The  example  of  No-Ammon  (or  Thebes),  a  great  and  strong  city  of 
£gypt,  which  fell  under  the  judgments  of  God,  is  introduced 
^^.  8-io),  to  illustrate  the  similar  punishment  coming  on  the 
Assyrians. 


Sec.  4.  TTie  Books  of  Z&phanidh^  Jeremiah^  Sabakkukf  Daniel, 
JEzekielf  and  OhadiaK 

Tlie  Book  of  Zephaniahy  B.C.  640-609. 

88.  Between  the  cessation  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Nahum,  and  the  days  of  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  other  later  prophets,  an  interval  of  fifty  years  elapses, 
during  which  there  was  no  prophet  whose  writings  have 
reached  us,  unless  Joel  belong  to  this  period.  The  lessons 
taught  by  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  by  earlier  prophets, 
especially  Isaiah,  seem  to  have  been  left  to  produce  their 
proper  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  wicked  reign 
of  Manasseh,  moreover,  occupied  nearly  all  this  interval,  and 
seemed  to  render  reformation  by  prophetic  teaching  hopeless. 
With  Josiah,  however,  the  prophetic  spirit  revived,  and 
Zephaniah  ("Jehovah  hath  guarded")  is  the  earliest  of  the 
prophets  of  his  age.  He  seems  to  have  prophesied  near  the 
commencement  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  at  tdl  events  before  the 
eighteenth  year,  when  the  altars  of  Baal  were  destroyed. 
He  probably  assisted  Josiah  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
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worship  of  the  trae  GocL  Of  the  prophet  personally  nothing 
is  known,  but  from  the  title  of  this  book.  As  he  traces  back 
his  pedigree  for  four  generations,  he  was  probably  of  noblo 
birth.  Some  of  the  Jews,  and  Eichhom,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  king  Hezekiah;  but  this  con- 
clusion is  hardly  justified  by  the  text^  and  a  himdred  years 
(the  time  between  Hezekiah  and  the  prophet)  is  scarcely 
suflficient  to  admit  three  intermediate  ancestors. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  general  denunciation  of  vengeance 
•gainst  Judah  and  those  who  practised  idolatrous  rites;  Baal^  his 
olack-robed  priests  (Chemarin),  and  Malcham  (Moloch),  being  all 
condemned;  and  declares  "  the  great  day  of  trouble  and  distress  **  to 
be  at  hand,  (1.-3.  3).  The  second  chapter  predicts  the  judgments 
about  to  fidl  on  the  Philistines,  those  especially  of  the  sea-coasts 
(Cherethites),  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Ethiopians;  and 
describes  in  terms  wonderfully  accurate  the  desolation  of  Nineveh  : 
prophecies  which  began  to  be  accomplished  in  the  conquests  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  prophet  arraigns  Jerusalem,  rebukeif 
her  sins,  and  concludes  with  the  most  animating  promises  of  her 
future  restoration,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  GK)d  in 
the  latter  days  (3.  1-7:  3.  8-20). 

Coincidences  of  expression  between  Isaiah  and  Zephaniah  are 
frequent,  and  stiU  more  between  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  complete  the  view 
here  given  of  the  devastations  to  be  effected  by  Chaldsea  in  Philistia 
and  Judah. 

89.  Dr.  Keith  has  noticed  the  minute  discrimination  with 
which  Zephaniah,  Amos,  and  2iechariah,  foretell  the  destinies 
of  the  four  chief  cities  of  Phihstia — Gaza^  Ashkelon,  Ashdod, 
andEkron. 

Comparing  Amos  i.  6,  7,  8:  Zech.  9.  5:  and  Zeph.  2.  4-6,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  of  Gaea  it  is  declared  that  baldness  shall  come  upon 
itj  and  that  it  should  be  bereaved  of  its  king.  At  present,  amid 
ruins  of  white  marble  indicating  its  former  magnificence,  a  few 
villages  of  dry  mud  are  the  only  abode  of  its  inhabitants.  Of 
Ashkelon  and  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  both  shall  be  "without  in- 
habitants;" and  so  they  are.  Qaza  is  inhabited;  Ashkelon  and 
Ashdod  are  not,  though  their  ruins  remain.  Different  from  the 
destiny  of  each  was  to  be  the  end  of  Ekron;  "it  shall  be  rooted 
up."    Now  its  very  name  is  lost,  nor  is  the  spot  known  on  which  it 
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itood.  «  «  I  Clearly^  propli^oy  &ad  proride&fltt^-pMdictioiu  and 
tii«  0T«fite  thtti  fdlfil  them— aft  guided  by  tbe  same  hand. 

The  Booh  qf  Jeremiah^  B.C.  628-585. 

96.  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hllkiah,  a  priest  of  Anatboth, 
in  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  king  Josiah,  whilst  he  was  very  young  (i.  6)  and  still 
living  at  Anatboth.  It  would  seem  that  he  remained  in  hia 
native  place  for  several  years;  but  at  length,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
even  of  his  own  family  (11.  21 :  la.  6),  as  well  as,  under  the 
Divine  direction,  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  labours,  he  left 
Anathoth,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  He  also  visited  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  prophesied  altogether  upwards  of  forty  yesrs, 
(n.  6). 

During  the  reign  of  Josiah,  he  was,  doubtless,  a  valuiibde 
coadjutor  to  that  pious  monarch  in  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion. From  his  notice  of  Jehoahaz  (22.  10-12),  he  pro- 
bably prophesied  without  hindrance  during  his  reign.  But 
when  Jehoiakim  came  to  the  throne  he  was  interrupted  in 
his  ministry;  "the  priests  and  prophets"  becoming  his 
accusers,  and  demanding,  in  conjunction  with  the  populace, 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death  (26).  The  princes  did  not 
dare  to  defy  God  thus  openly;  but  Jeremiah  was  either 
placed  under  restraint,  or  deterred  by  his  adversaries  from 
appearing  in  public.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  received 
a  command  from  God  to  commit  his  predictions  to  writing  ; 
and  having  done  so,  sent  Baruch  to  read  them  in  the  temple 
on  a  fast  day.  The  princes  were  alarmed,  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  king  by  reading  out  to  him  the  prophetic  roll. 
But  it  was  in  vain :  the  reckless  monarch,  after  hearing  three 
or  four  pages,  cut  tlie  r6ll  in  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
giving  immediate  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah 
and  Barudi.  God,  however,  preserved  them ;  and  Jeremiah 
soon  afterwards^  by  Divine  direction,  wrote  the  same  mes- 
sages agcun,  with  some  addditions  (36). 

In  the  short  reign  of  the  next  king,  Jehoiadiin,  we  find 
him  still  uttering  the  voice  of  warning  (see  13.  18 ;  compare 
2  Kings  24.  12  and  chap.  22.  24-30),  though  without  effect 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  anny 
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kid  siege  to  JeimsaleiS^  and  then  withdrew  upon  the  report 
of  help  coming  from  il^ypt,  Jeremiah  was  oommissioned  by 
God  to  declare  that  the  Chaldseans  should  come  again,  and 
take  the  city,  and  bum  it  with  fire.  Departing  from  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  accused  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  was 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  dty  was  taken. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his 
character,  gave  a  special  charge  to  his  captain,  Nebuzar-adan, 
not  only  to  proyide  for  him,  but  to  follow  his  advice.  The 
choice  being  given  to  the  prophet^  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
where  doubtless  he  would  have  been  held  in  honour  at  the 
royid  court,  or  to  remain  with  his  own  people ;  he  preferred 
the  latter.  He  subsequently  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  the  people  not  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  to  remain  in 
the  land ;  assuring  them,  by  a  Divine  message,  that  if  they 
did  so  God  would  build  them  up.  The  people  refUsed  to 
obey,  and  went  to  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  with 
them  (43.  6).  In  Egypt,  he  still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to 
the  Lord  (44.)  ;  but  his  writings  give  no  information  respecting 
his  subsequent  history.  Ancient  historians,  however,  assert 
that  the  Jews,  offended  by  his  faithful  remonstrances,  put 
him  to  death  in  Egypt :  Jerome  says  at  Tahpanhes. 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Between  his  writings  and  those  of 
Ezekiel  there  are  many  interesting  points  both  of  resem- 
blance and  of  contrast.  Both  prophets  were  labouring  for  the 
same  object^  at  nearly  the  same  time.  One  prophesied  in 
Pales^e,  the  other  in  ChaldsBa ;  yet  the  substance  of  both 
messages  is  the  same.  In  the  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  ttie  prophets,  however,  and  in  their  personal  character, 
they  widely  differed.  The  history  of  Jeremiah  brings  be- 
fore us  a  man  forced,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  from 
obscurity  and  retirement  into  the  publicity  and  peril  which 
attended  the  prophetical  office.  Naturally  mild,  susceptible, 
and  inclined  rather  to  mourn  in  secret  for  the  iniquity  which 
surrounded  him  than  to  brave  and  denounce  the  wrong-doers, 
he  stood  forth  at  the  call  of  God,  said  proved  himself  a 
faithful,  fearless  champion  of  the  truth,  amidst  reproaches, 
insults,  and  threats.  This  combination  of  qualities  is  so 
marked,  that  Havemids:  regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  his  mission     In  Ezekiel  on  the  other  hand,  wo  sec 
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the  power  of  Divine  inspiraUon  acting  on  a  mind  naturallj'  of 
the  firmest  texture,  and  absorbing  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the 
character  of  his  mind.  It  is  pecuhaily  marked  by  pathos. 
He  delights  in  expressions  of  tendemessy  and  gives  touching 
descriptions  of  the  miseries  of  his  people. 

The  prophecies  of  this  book  do  not  appear  to  stand  in  respect  to 
time  as  they  were  delivered.  Why  they  are  not  so  arranged,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  chronological  order,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Blayney  proposes  the  following  arrangement:  the  prophecies 
delivered  (i),  in  the  reign  of  Jouiah,  comprising  i.-i2.;  (2),  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  13,-20.:  22.:  23.:  25.:  26.:  35.:  36.:  45.-48.: 
49*  1-33;  (3)j  ^  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  21.:  24.:  27.-34.:  37.-39.: 
49.  34-39:  50.-52.;  (4),  during  the  administration  of  Qedaliah,  and 
in  Egypt,  40.-44.  Chap.  52  seems  made  up  from  the  later  chaps, 
of  Kings,  (see  24.  18-25.  25),  and  repeats  part  of  chaps.  39  and  40. 
From  chap.  51.  34,  and  the  later  date  of  some  of  the  facts,  the 
whole  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  and 
probably  of  £zra. 

Ewald  proposes  divisions  foxmded  upon  the  present  order  of  the 
chapters,  and  endeavours  to  discover  the  plan  upon  which  they 
have  been  arranged.  He  remarks  that  various  portions  are  prefaced 
by  the  expression,  **  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the 
Lord,"  7.  i:  w.  i:  18.  i:  21.  i:  25.  i:  30.  i:  32.  i:  34.  i,  8:  35. 
1 :  40.  1 :  44.  I J  or,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jere- 
miah," 14.  i:  46.  t:  47.  i:  49.  34;  that  some  other  divisions, 
chiefly  historical,  are  plainly  marked  by  notices  of  time  prefixed, 
26.  i:  27.  i:  36.  i:  37.  1;  and  that  two  other  portions  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  distinct,  29.  i :  45.  i;  thus  forming  five 
books,  namely: 

-  i.  The  introduction,  I.  ii.  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  2.-24., 
consisting ofseven sections,  namely,  2.:  3.-6.:  7. -10.:  11. -13.:  14,-17. 
18:  17.  19-20.:  and  21. -24.  iii.  A  general  view  of  all  nations,  the 
heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  consisting  of  two  sections, 
25.  and  26.-49.,  with  a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  26., 
27.,  and  28.,  29.  iv.  Two  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times,  30.,  31.,  and  32.,  33.;  to  which,  as  in  the  laat  book,  is  added 
a  historical  appendix  in  three  sections,  34.  1-7:  34.  8-22:  and  35. 
V.  The  conclusion,  in  two  sections,  36.  and  45.  All  this  Eicald  sup- 
poses to  have  been  arranged  in  Palestine  during  the  short  interval 
of  rest  between  the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  departure  of  Jeremiab 
into  Egypt;  in  which  country,  after  some  interval,  he  considers 
the  prophet  to  have  written  three  sections,  namely,  37.-39.:  40.-4  >.: 
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«nd  44<)  together  with  46.  13-26,  completing  his  earlier  prophecy 
i-especting  Egypt ;  and  to  hare  made,  perhaps,  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously  written. 

Jeremiah  professes  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  predictions,  but 
some  of  them  were  written  by  his  disciple,  i.  i,  4,  6,  9:  15.  13:  29. 
i:  30.  2:  51.60:  45.  I. 

He  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  prophet  to  the  Qentiles 
(t.  5-10).  He  certainly  delivered  many  predictions  that  refer  to 
foreign  nations,  and  his  predictions  were  published  to  those  nations 
themselves  (27.  3);  but  it  is  to  Jerusalem  chiefly  he  was  sent. 

He  foretold  the  fate  of  Zedekiah,*  the  precise  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,**  and  the  return  of  the  Jews.*  The  downfiJl  of 
Babylon^  and  of  many  nations*  is  also  foretold  in  predictions,  the 
successive  completion  of  which  kept  up  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in 
those  that  refer  to  the  Messiah.'  He  foretells  very  clearly  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  law;  speaks  of  the  ark  as  no  more  remembered; 
foretells  the  propagation  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than  the  old; 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  calls  ''Jehovah 
our  righteousness;"  describes  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement;  the 
excellence  of  the  gospel  in  giving  holiness  as  well  as  pardon;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  final  salvation  of  Israel.* 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 

This  book  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of 
which,  in  the  original  Scriptures,  it  formed  part.  It  expresses  with 
pathetic  tenderness  the  prophet's  grief  for  the  desolation  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of  the  people,  the 
miseries  of  famine,  the  cessation  of  public  worship,  and  the  other 
calamities  with  which  his  coimtrymen  had  been  visited  for  their 
sins.  The  leading  object  was,  to  teach  the  suffering  Jews  neither 
to  despise  "  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,"  nor  to  "  faint "  when  *'  re« 
buked  of  him,"  but  to  turn  to  God  with  deep  repentance,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  humbly  look  to  him  alone  for  pardon  and  deliverance. 

No  book  of  Scripture  is  more  rich  in  expressions  of  patriotic 
feeling,  or  of  the  penitence  and  trust  which  become  an  afflicted 
ChiHstian. 

The  form  of  these  poems  is  strictly  regular.    With  the  exception 

*  34.  3,  3:  compare  2  Chron.  36.  19:  2  Kings  25.  5 :  Jer.  52.  11. 

*  25.  II,  12  (see  Ban.  9.  2),  "  29.  10-14  (Ez.  i.  i). 
Jer.  25. 12*  •  See  (Pt.  ii.  §  77). 

'23.3-8:30.9:  31.15:  32.36:  33.26. 

*  h  15-18:  31.  3i-34(Bee  Heb.  lo.  15):  23.  5,  6:  31.  3»-34-  Ih  8 
(Uoh.  8.  8-13):  50.  4,  5:  19.  20, 
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•f  ^0  lait  (ohap.  5)^  ib»j  »r«  in  tho  original  Hebrew  alphabotical 
tMnmtieB,  in  which  ^mtj  etantt  begins  with  a  new  letter*  The 
third  has  this  further  peculiarity,  that  all  the  three  lines  in  each 
stanm  hare  the  same  letter  at  the  eonuneneement* 

As  a  composition,  this  book  is  remaAable  for  the  great  variety  of 
l>athetio  images  it  contains;  ezpressiye  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 
worthy  of  the  suljeot  which  they  are  designed  to  illustrate. 

T7ie  Boob  of  Habakkuk^  B.C.  613-598. 

91.  Nothing  ifl  known  with  certainty  of  the  parentage  and 
life  of  Habakkuk ;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Assyria,  and  speaks  of  the  Chaldsean  inyasion  as  just 
at  hand,  it  is  concluded  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah  during 
the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  shortly  before  the 
inyasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (i.  5:  a.  3:  3.  2,  16-19).  He  was 
therefore  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
remained  amidst  the  desolation  of  his  coimtry  rather  than 
follow  his  brethren  into  captivity .  In  the  days  of  Eusebius, 
his  tomb  was  shown  at  Bela  in  Jud^h. 

This  book  was  evidently  composed  by  him  (i.  i :  i.t,  2),  and  is 
quoted  as  the  work  of  an  inspired  prophet  by  the  evangelical 
writers,  Heb.  10.  37,  38:  Rom.  x.  17:  Gal.  3.  11:  Acts  13.  41. 

Of  all  the  nations  who  afflicted  the  Jews,  and  in  them  the  church 
of  Qod,  the  chief  were  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldsoans,  and  the 
Edomites)  and  three  of  the  prophets  were  commissioned  specially 
to  pronounce  their  destruction.  •  Nahum  foretells  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians;  ^abakkuk,  that  of  the  Chaldsdans;  and  presently  we 
shall  find  Obadiah  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Edom. 

The  prophet  begins  by  lamenting  the  iniquities  and  lawless 
violence  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  Qod  then  declares  that  he 
will  work  a  strange  work  in  t^eir  days,  and  raise  up  the  Chaldaeans, 
then  probably  a  friendly  nation,  who  should  march  through  the 
breadth  of  their  land  and  take  possession  of  its  dwellings.  In  this 
description,  the  prophet  gives  the  history  of  the  three  invasions  (in 
the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah) ;  foretells  the 
fieroenees  of  their  attack  and  the  rapidity  of  their  victories;  he  then 
briefly  contrasts  the  scene;  points  to  the  pride  and  false  confidence 
of  the  victors,  and  indicates  clearly  "the  change"  and  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  the  prophet  humbly  expostulating  with  Qod  for 
inflicting  *neh  judgments  upon  his  people  by  a  nation  more  wicked 
than  themselves. 

He  then  receives  and  conununioates  Qod's  ahswet  to  hi^  expos- 
tulation, to  the  effect  that  the  vision,  though  it  tarry,  shall  surely 
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eomet  that  tlie  just  shall  lire  by  their  faith,  and  are  to  wait  for  it. 
He  then  predicts  the  judgments  that  are  to  befall  the  Chaldseans  for 
their  cruelty  and  idolatry;  their  grayen  images  cannot  profit;  but 
ih»  Lord  only  "  in  his  holy  temple  "  (2), 

The  prophet^  hearing  these  promises  and  threatenings,  concludes 
his  book  with  a  sublime  song,  both  of  praise  and  of  prayer.  He 
celebrates  past  displays  of  the  power  and  grace  of  JehoTah,*  suppli- 
cates Qod  for  the  speedy  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  closes  by 
expressing  a  confidence  in  Qod  which  no  ehange  can  destroy.  This 
psalm,  which  Was  eridently  intended  for  Use  in  public  worship,  was 
designed  to  afibrd  consolation  to  the  pious  Jews  under  their 
approaching  calamities. 

Ancient  Jewish  writers  apply  a.  3  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  apostle  regards  it  as  haTing  a  still  future  fulfilment,  Heb. 
10.  37,  38.  In  fact,  as  faith — ^patient  waiting  for  Qod,  and  trust  in 
him — is  the  great  principle  of  the  divine  life,  so,  in  every  age, 
complete  salvation  has  been  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight. 
The  Christian  character  is,  that  "he  lives  by  fmth|"  and  in  relation 
to  the  promised  deliverance  from  sm  and  all  its  fruits  his  attitude 
is,  "  that  he  waits  for  it." 

See  Bom.  1. 17:  Qal.  5.  2:  Horn.  5.  1^3:  i  Cor.  i.  7. 

The  Booh  of  Daniel  (b.o.  606-534). 

pa.  Of  Daniel,  little  is  known  beyond  what  may  be  gathered 
Daniers  from  his  own  writings.  He  was  not  a  priest,  like 
history-  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  but,  like  Isaiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  probably  of  the  royal  house,  Dan.  i.  6,  3. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(».  e.,  B.  0.  606),  eight  years  before  Ezekiel,  and  probably  be- 
tween the  twelfth  (Ignatius)  or  the  eighteenth  year  (Chry- 
sostom)  of  his  age,  i.  4.  There  he  waa  placed  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
the  Chaldees,  compared  with  whom,  however,  God  gave  him, 
as  he  records,  superior  wisdom.  By  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
was  raised  to  high  rank  and  great  power ;  a  position  he  re- 
tained, though  not  uninterruptedly,  under  both  the  Baby- 
lonish and  Persian  dynasties.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  prophesied  during  the  whole  of  the  captivity  (i.  21) ; 
and  his  last  prophecy  being  delivered  two  years  later,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Gyrus. 

*  Teman  is  Edofil}  Oashan,  part  of  AhibiA  (Chueistan):  see  also 
Numb.  13. 15:  E<od«  15.  15:  Numb.  31.  2-1 1 :  Judg.  3.  10:  7.  i. 
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The  first  eyant  which  gained  Daniel  influence  in  the  coari  of 
Chronology  Babylon  was  the  disclosure  and  explanation  of  the 
of  Ui«  book,  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  50/0  reign  of  that  monarch,  t. «.,  in  603.  Three  and 
twenty  years  later,  as  Usher  thinks  (b.c.  580),  his  companions  were 
deUyered  from  the  burning  furnace  (3);  Daniel  himself  being 
probably  engaged  elsewhere  at  the  time  in  the  afiairs  of  the  empire. 
Ten  years  later  occurred  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (4.); 
and  during  the  seyen  years  of  his  madness  Daniel,  it  is  thought, 
acted  as  yiceroy.  The  date  of  the  events  recorded  in  chap.  5  ia 
B.C.  538,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  when  it 
appears  Daniel  was  in  private  life,  yer.  12,  13.  That  night  the 
king  was  slain  and  the  dynasty  changed.  The  dignity  which 
Belshazzar  conferred  on  Daniel  in  the  last  hours  of  his  monarchy 
was  confirmed  by  Darius  and  Cyrus. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  historical^ 
DiTisions  ^''^'*  ^^^  *^®  prophetic,  7.-12.  Chaps.  2.  41-7,  are  written 
in  Chaldee;  the  rest  in  Hebrew.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  avowedly  written  by  Daniel.  In  the  former  part  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person;  but  he  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  whole.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him  (b.c.  584)  as  a  shining 
example  of  uprightness  and  wisdom,  ranking  him  with  Noah  and 
Job,  14.  14,  18,  20:  28.  23.  Our  Lord  quotes  him  as  a  prophet. 
Matt.  24.  15.  Paul  alludes  to  him  in  Heb.  11.  33,  34;  and  in 
the  Apocalypse,  John  takes  his  language  as  the  model  of  his 
own.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  may 
be  seen  in  the  Treatise  of  Hengstenberg  on  Daniel,  and  in  the 
general  Introduction  of  Havemick;  the  former  of  which  has  been 
published  in  English,  and  is  epitondzed  in  Home  (Introd.) 

The  later  portion  of  the  book  is  divisible,  like  the  earlier,  into 
periods.  The  first  prophetic  vision  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
Belshazzar  (555  B.C.),  7.;  the  second,  two  years  later  (553),  8.;  the 
third,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede  (538),  9.;  and  the  last, 
in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (534),  10. -12.  The  dream  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2.^  is  also  prophetic. 

The  predictions  of  this  book  have  much  of  the  distinctness  of 
Pfodictions.  ^*^^»  *^^  ^^^  ^^^S  fonned  an  important  part  of  the 
evidence '  of  Scripture.  From  Porphyry  downwards, 
indeed,  the  only  resource  of  infidelity  has  been  to  maintain  that 
they  were  written  after  the  events  they  describe;  a  subterfuge, 
entirely  unfounded  in  fact. 

Chap.  2  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  kingdcmis  which  Ibrm  the 
chief  subject  of  the  book.  The  image  represents  the  Babylonian 
monarchy    imder  the  dynasty   of   Nebuchadnezzoi',   the   Medo* 
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Peraian  empire,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  The  last  ia  seen 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  and  gives  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  represented  by  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands— of  mean, 
yet  miraculous  origin;  mighty  as  a  moimtain,  and,  finally  superior 
to  the  finest  metals,  the  most  splendid  earthly  thrones.  In  later 
chapters,  one  or  other  of  these  kingdoms  again  and  again  appears. 

In  chap.  7,  the  first  four  of  these  kingdoms  are  represented  by 
beasts,  all  highly  significant.  Of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
fourth  is  divided,  three  are  subdued  by  a  little  horn,  or  the  papal 
power,  ver.  8.  That  power  (of  which  we  read  again  subsequently) 
exercises  its  tyranny  for  1260  years,  and  then  comes  the  triumph  of 
the  saints.  This  view  of  the  four  empires  has  special  reference  to 
their  religious  connexions,  as  the  former  view  had  to  their  political. 

In  chap.  8,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Medo-Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  beginning  with  Cyrus  and  Alexander :  the  ram  with  two 
horns,  the  one  greater  than  the  other,  representing  the  Persian  and 
Median  dynasty,  with  its  conquests,  ver.  4,  and  overthrow  by 
Alexander,  the  notable  horn:  his  conquests,  and  the  division  of 
his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  out  of  which  comes  a  little  horn, 
probably  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  false  crafty  tyrant.  This  view  of 
the  '*  little  horn,"  of  chap.  8,  is  sustained  by  nearly  all  antiquity; 
but  there  are  also  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  application  of  it 
was  precuraive  and  partial,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction taking  place  imder  the  Roman  power. 

Chap.  9  foi'etells  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  seven  weeks,  i.e 
forty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  Ezr. 
7.  8-1 1,  B.  c.  457;  the  walls  and  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt,  though 
m  troublous  times.  In  sixty -two  weeks  (434  years),  Christ  was  to 
appear,  in  his  ministry,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  week,  «.  c,  about 
three  and  a-half  years,  he  was  to  be  cut  off. 

Chap.  10  represents  the  opposition  of  the  prince  of  Pei-sia  to  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  the  successful  struggle 
against  him  of  Michael,  the  prince,  see  Rev.  12.  7. 

In  chap.  1 1,  the  history  of  Persia  and  Greece  is  resumed — ^with 
important  additions,  l^our  kings  of  Persia  (Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus, 
Smerdis,  Darius,  and  Xerxes),  are  foretold,  and  the  rise  of  Alex- 
ander. Then  follows  the  history  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  Egypt  (the  south),  and  Syria  (the  ndrth),  till  the  times 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ver.  25.  Their 
character  and  destinies  are  clearly  defined.  In  ver.  30,  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  is  foretold;  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  book 
we  have  a  series  of  predictions,  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  found  by 
some  few  in  the  history  of  Antiochus,  but  by  most  in  the  history  of 
ilio  cliutch  of  Chliftt)  and  of  the  papaoy  till  the  end  of  timo.    The 
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later  versefl  of  ehap,  ii,  are  certainly  aj^^tlied  in  a  Tb«fl«.  3,  to 
Antiohriat,  and  the  ia6o  years  of  ohap.  12,  are  re(iarred  to  in  the 
Apocalypse^  as  the  time  after  which  a  great  4eUTWNioe  ii  to  be 
effected  for  the  church. 

For  the  fullest  literal  and  restricted  expoaUxmi  <^  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  see  Moses  Stuart^s  Commentsry,  and  J)r.  Liee's  "  ErenU 
and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel."  For  an  ext^ided  discussion 
of  its  application  to  the  eyents  of  the  gospel  economy^  with  a  fuU 
examination  of  its  references  to  early  profane  history,  see  Birks  on 
the  "  first  two,"  and  on  the  "  two  later"  yisions  of  DanieL  For  a 
popular  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  visions  and  their  fulfilment 
see  Bp.  Newton,  Diss.  13-17,  and  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy. 
To  understand  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Book,  and,  as  most 
hold,  of  its  facts,  compare  Bey.  chaps.  11-20. 

Quite  apart  from  the  significaocy  of  these  predictions,  are  many 
Spiritual  ^^  ^^^  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  this  portion  of 
leasous.  inspired  truth.  It  was  written  in  the  darkness  of  the 
most  terrible  captivity  which  the  people  of  Ood  had  ever  known, 
and  yet  it  contains  some  of  the  grandest  revelations  of  the  future 
glories  of  the  church.  .  •  •  Everywhere,  moreover,  the  providence 
of  Qod  is  seen,  working  or  overruling  all  for  her  good.  •  .  .  The 
predictions  of  the  book  extend  from  the  establishment  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy  to  the  general  resurrection,  the  faith  of  believers 
being  confirmed  by  the  fulfilment  of  intermediate  predictions,  fore- 
telling the  speedy  punishment  of  two  proud  and  impious  kings,  and 

the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem The  history  of  the  temptations 

of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  their  constancy  and  deliverance,  is 
highly  instructive,  illustrating  at  once  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
dispensations,  and  the  i^irit  of  fidelity  and  patience  with  which  good 
men  submit  to  them.  .  .  .  The  promise  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  given  to  a  penitent  and  prayerful  prophet,  the  promise 
more  comprehensive  than  the  prayer  he  presented.  He  asked  con- 
cerning Jerusalem:  the  answer  iold  also  of  Messiah  the  Prince. 
The  clear  announcement  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  was  to  appear  (9.  24-26) ;  his  future  dignity,  and  his  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  (see  Acts  i.  11),  make  this  portion  of  the  book 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  chur«h. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  B.O.  595-574. 
93.  Ezekiel  (Ood  will  strengthen,  or  prevail)  was,  like  Jer®* 
xniah,  a  priest  ajB  well  as  a  prophet.  He  was  carried  captive 
with  Jehoiakim  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.O.  599,  eleven  yea"* 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  his  prophecies 
were  delivered  in  Chald«9%  on  the  river  Chebar  (Khabiir), 
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whicli  Ma  into  the  £Iuphra(e9  at  Carobemudi,  about  aoo 
miles  noiih  of  Babylon.  Hmtq  he  rrndded  (i  *  i :  8.  i),  and  c&tQ 
liifl  wife  died  (34*  18).  Tradition  says  that  he  wag  pat  to 
death  by  one  of  his  fellow-ezilea,  a  leader  among  them, 
whose  idolatiies  he  had  rebuked;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
what  was  called  his  tomb  was  shown,  not  far  from  Bagdad. 

Ezekiel  commenoed  prophesying  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  cap* 
tivity  of  Jehoiakim  (i*  2),  that  is,  in  Zedekiah'i  reign,  and  con- 
tinuoil  till  at  least  the  twenty-sey^iUi  year  of  his  own  captivity 
(39. 17).  The  year  of  his  first  prophesying  was  also  the  thirtieth 
from  the  oommencement  (^  the  reign  ef  Nabopolassar  and  from  the 
era  of  Josiah's  reform.  To  one  of  these  fSacts,  or  perhaps  to  his 
own  age  (see  Numb.  4.  3),  he  refers  in  chap.  i.  His  influence  with 
the  people  is  obvious,  from  the  numerous  visits  paid  to  him  by  the 
elders,  who  oame  to  inquire  what  message  God  had  sent  through 
him  (8.  i:  14.  i:  ao.  i,  etc.) 

His  writings  show  remarkable  vigour,  and  he  was  evidently  well 
fitted  to  oppose  "the  people  of  stubborn  front  and  hard  heart,"  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  His  characteristic,  however,  was  the  subordi- 
nation  of  his  whole  life  to  his  work.  He  ever  thinks  and  feels  as 
the  propTiet.  In  this  respect  his  writings  contrast  remarkably  with 
those  of  his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  personal  history  and 
feelings  are  frequently  recorded.  That  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man 
of  strong  feeling  is  clear  fr*om  the  brief  record  he  has  given  of  his 
wife's  death  (24.  15-18). 

The  central  point  of  his  predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jeru* 
Balem. 

Ezekiel's  predictions  were  delivered  partly  before,  and  partly 
after,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Before  this  event,  his  chief 
object  was  to  call  to  repentance  those  living  in  careless  security;  to 
warn  them  against  indulging  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Babylonian  yoke  wotdd  be  shaken  off  (17.  15-17: 
compare  Jer.  37.  7) ;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of 
tlieir  city  and  temple  was  inevitable  and  fiist  approaching.  After 
this  event,  his  principal  care  was  to  console  the  exiled  Jews  by 
promises  of  future  deliverance  and  restoration  to  their  own  land; 
and  to  encourage  them  by  assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations  come  between  these  two  great 
divisions;  having  been  for  the  most  part  uttered  durfng  the  in- 
terval between  the  Divine  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
besieging  Jerusalem  (14.  1)  and  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had 
taken  it  (33.  31).  The  periods  at  which  the  predictions  on  these 
different  subjects  were  delivered  are  freq,iiently  noted. 
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The  book  it  diYided  by  Hayemiok  into  nine  sections,  and  it  scemc 
probable  that  the  arrangement  "was  made  by  Esekiel  himself. 

r.  Ez^iers  call  to  the  prophetio  office,  1.-3.  21.  Here  Qod 
appears,  in  a  doud,  and  from  between  the  cherubim  gires  the 
prophet  a  commission;  shows  him  a  roll  inscribed  with  propheticai 
characters,  and  bids  him  eat  it,  that  is,  digest  its  contents. 

3.  Predictions  and  symbolical  representations,  foretelling  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  3.  22-7.  The 
390  years  of  Israefs  defection,  and  the  forty  years  during  which 
Judah  had  been  spedally  rebellious,  are  set  forth  in  the  typical 
siege  of  chap.  4.  The  threefold  judgments  of  pestilence,  sword, 
and  dispersion^  are  set  forth  by  the  symbolical  representations  of 
chap.  5. 

3.  Visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a  year  and  two  months  later 
than  the  former,  in  which  he  is  shown  the  temple  polluted  by  the 
worship  of  Thammuz  (afterwards  Adonis);  the  worshippers  tiuming, 
like  Persian  idolaters,  to  the  east:  the  consequent  judgment  on 
Jerusalem  and  the  priests,  a  few  fEuthful  being  marked  for  ex- 
emption (9.) ;  and  closing  with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a 
purer  worship,  8.-11. — Mark  how  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
is  gradually  withdrawn:  it  moves  from  the  temple  first,  and  then 
from  the  city. 

4.  Specific  reproofs  and  warnings,  12.-19.  Here  he  shows  the 
captives  by  two  signs  (12.)  what  was  about  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
people;  exposes  the  false  prophets  who,  at  Jerusalem  and  at 
Babylon  (Jer.  23.  16:  29.  8),  spoke  of  peace  and  rest,  Ezek.  13.  18; 
repeats  his  threatenings  to  some  elders  who  visited  him  in  the  hope 
of  getting  something  from  him  that  might  contradict  Jeremiah,  14. ; 
sets  forth  Israel  as  a  fruitless  vine  (15.),  and  as  a  base  adulteress 
(16).  ''He  showsby  one  eagle  (Nebuchadnezzar),  who  had  taken 
away  the  top  of  the  cedar  (Jehoiakim),  and  by  another  eagle 
(Pharaoh),  to  whom  the  vine  that  was  left  (Zedekiah)  was  turning, 
the  uprooting  of  the  whole;  and,  digressing  to  upbraid  Zedekiah 
for  the  oath  which  he  was  now  breaking  (compare  ver.  15  with 
2  Chron.  36. 13),  he  predicts  the  replanting  and  flourishing  of  th« 
whole  imder  Messiah  the  Branch"*^  (i  7).  He  shows  that  this  sut 
firing  is  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts  (i8.)>  aiid  not  only  of  the 
acts  of  their  fathers. 

5.  Another  series  of  warnings,  given  about  a  year  later,  when 
Zedekiah  had  revolted  to  Egypt:  Zedekiah  to  be  overthrown, 
Jehoiakim  to  be  raised  (21*  26:  see  17.  15),  and  all  future  changes 
preparing  for  Christ  («i.  27),  20.-23, 

6.  rrcdictions  uttered  two  years  and  five  months  later>  Oil  the 

•  lioifchild* 
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V017  day  l^lien  the  siege  of  Jeruialem  commeuced  (24.  i :  compare 
2  Kings  25.  i),  ftnnounoing  its  complete  overthrow  (24).  His  owu 
wife  removed  on  that  day;  he  weeps  not,  as  a  sign  to  them  that  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  would  be  to  them  a  hardening  calamity,  leaving 
no  time  or  opportunity  for  mourning. 

7.  Predictions  against  foreign  nations  (25.-32.),  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  during  which  tunc  Jerusalem  was  besieged, 
and  no  prophecy  was  delivered  against  Isi'ael:  see  24.  27.  The 
speedy  accomplishment  of  many  of  those  predictions,  besides  giving 
evidence  to  all  ages  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  assured  the  Israelites 
of  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  rest. 

8.  His  predictions  concerning  Israel  renewed;  the  promised  sign 
(a  refugee  from  Jerusalem)  having  come  (compare  24.  26  and  33. 
21).  Exhortations  to  repentance;  a  prophecy  against  Edom;  the 
triumph  of  Israel  and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  earth 
foretold  (33.-39). 

9.  Symbolic  representations  of  the  Messianic  times ;  the  gi'andeui 
and  beauty  of  the  new  city  and  temple  (40.-48). 

These  closing  chapters  are  confessedly  obscure.  Some  regoi-d 
them  as  descriptive  of  what  Solomon's  temple  was;  others,  of  what 
tlie  second  temple  should  be;  and  others,  still,  of  a  glorious  building 
hereafter  to  be  reared.  From  the  description  itself,  fi*om  the  analo- 
gous language  of  the  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  prophetic  language,  the  whole  is  deemed  by  most 
authorities  (Havemick,  Fairbaim,  and  others)  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  vastness,  glory,  and  certain  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 

The  Book  of  Oladidhy  B.C.  588-583. 

94.  The  time  when  Obadiah  delivered  his  prophecy  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  between  the  de* 
struction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (588  B.O.)  and  the  conquest  of  Edom,  which  took 
place  five  years  afterwards.  Others  give  an  earlier  date  to 
this  book  (time  of  Hezekiah),  though  with  less  reason.  The 
personal  history  of  the  prophet  is  not  known,  but  several 
eminent  persons  of  his  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  treats  of  the  same 
subjects.  Between  the  writings  of  the  three  there  is  an  occa« 
sional  resemblance.* 

»  Obad.  1.-4.:  Jer. 49. 14-16:  Obad.  6.  8:  Jer.  49*  9#  '<^S  C>U''.tl.  ty 
Bjtck.  25,  13,  ver.  12,  and  Ezek,  35^5 
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laraei  had  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Edomites.  They  wm^ 
proud  of  their  wisdom,  ver.  8,  and  of  their  rooky  and  inqpregnabla 
position,  wr.  3.  But  Um  prophet  foretells  the  unooyering  of  th^ 
treasures,  and  rebukes  their  unkind  treatment  of  the  Jews,  their 
kinsmen,  in  rejotciug  oyer  their  calamities  and  encouraging  Nebu- 
ehadnezEBT  utterly  to  extenninate  them  (Psa.  137.  7);  for  all  which 
an  early  day  of  retribution  was  to  come:  "As  thou  hast  done  it 
shall  be  done  unto  thee,"  yer.  15. 

But  the  chosen  race  themselyes  had  just  been  carried  into  cap- 
tiyity;  the  holy  land  was  deserted;  and  the  chastisement  denounced 
against  the  Edomites  might  therefore  appear  not  to  differ  firom  that 
which  had  already  been  inflicted  upon  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The 
prophet  therefore  goes  on  to  declare  that  Edom  should  be  as 
though  it  had  neyer  been,  and  should  be  swallowed  up  tor  ever  (a 
prophecy  which  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled);  while  Israel  should 
rise  again  from  her  present  &11;  should  repossess  not  only  her  own 
land,  but  also  Philistia  and  Edom;  and  finally  rqjoice  in  the  holy 
reign  of  the  promised  Messiah.     See  Pt.  L  §  z88. 

Compare  Amos  i.  11,  13;  9.  11-15:  Joel  3. 19^  20:  Eaek.  35. 

The  CapUvUy, 

The  Babylonish  captivity  was  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  an  unexampled  dispensation  of  Providence. 
The  people  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  had  often 
been  brought  under  their  enemies ;  and  the  ark,  the  symbol 
of  Qod's  presence,  had  once  forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
and  had  been  carried  away  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines ; 
but  the  captivity  was  attended  with  much  heavier  calamities. 

The  whole  land  was  now  desolated,  the  ark  destroyed,  the 
temple  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  laid  waste; 
while  the  body  of  the  people  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  bar- 
barous enemies,  and  taken  out  of  their  own  into  a  distant  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  distress  and  amazement  of 
the  fedthful  servants  of  God  whose  lot  was  cast  in  these  dark  and 
calamitous  times.  But  in  the  short  book  of  the  "  Lamentations  '* 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  liyed  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes^ 
there  is  a  heart-touching  memorial  of  them,  which  gives  a  fiedthfiil 
delineation  of  this  yisitation  and  of  its  results. 

Yet,  painful  as  these  events  were,  they  were  remarkably  over- 
ruled for  the  furUier  deyelopment  of  the  purposes  of  God  and  the 
adyancement  of  true  religion.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
tended  greatly  to  cure  them  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  to  which  they 
had  been  addicted  for  so  many  ages;  a  result  which  all  thett 
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previous  vrarning^  corrections,  and  judgm^itSy  had  fEuled  to  pro- 
duce. It  diffused  the  fear  of  Jehovah  among  the  heathen,  and 
elicited  from  Cyrus,  from  Nobuchadnezzar,  from  Darius,  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  perfections  and  claims.  It  also  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  CSirist  and  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  by 
taking  away  many  of  those  things  wherein  consisted  the  glory  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  by  causing  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  known  world.  Those  dispersed 
Jews,  carrying  with  them  the  holy  Bcriptures  containing  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah,  became  the  means  of  difitisiog  some  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion,  and  of  raising,  to  some  extent,  a  general 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 

These  events  were  also  of  great  importance,  as  presenting  a 
striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Long  before  the  desolation  and 
captivity  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  their  relative 
destinies  had  been  foretold.  When  these  two  kingdoms  stood  up 
together  at  the  time  of  their  separation,  no  human  calculation 
sould  have  determined  which  would  be  the  more  stable  or  pros- 
perous of  the  two.  That  of  Samaria  seemed  rather  to  have  the 
advantage,  considering  her  greater  territory  and  numbers.  But  the 
voice  of  prophecy  decided  the  question.  The  earliest  three  prophets 
who  refer  to  this  subject,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,  all  announce 
the  earlier  downfal  and  the  utter  desolation  of  Israel.  Israel  was 
to  be  "broken  within  threescore  and  five  years,"  and  to  "cease 
from  being  a  people,"  Isa.  7.  6-8;  and  the  Assyrian  power  was  fore- 
shown, by  Hosea's  prediction,  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Divine 
judgment,  Hos.  11.  5,  etc. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  was  iii'st  expressly  foretold  in  the  reign  ot 
Hezekiah,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  displaying  to  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon  his  treasures,  and  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  his 
kingdom,  Isa.  39»  2:  2  Chron.  32.  27.  And  the  fulness  of  the  pre- 
dictions on  the  subject  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  very  remark- 
able. They  not  only  describe  the  calamity  wliich  was  about  to 
overwhelm  the  Jewish  people,  but  they  disclose  the  reasons  and 
purposes  of  Gk>d's  providence  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  They  represent 
it  as  a  judicial  visitation  for  an  extent  of  sin  and  corruption  not 
otherwise  to  be  purged  away;  and  as  designed,  not  for  punishment 
to  their  destruction,  but  for  discipline  to  repentaiice  and  humilia- 
tion. They  foretell,  also,  the  time  of  its  continuance,  which  they 
limit  to  seventy  years,  and  its  issue,  together  with  the  penitent 
state  7f  heart  and  the  course  of  events  on  which  that  issue  was  to 
depend.  The  restoration  of  Judah,  an  event  so  little  to  be  e^qpected 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  was  foretold  as  plainly  as  th€ 
captivity.    Sec  Isa.  14.  3:  44.  26-28:  45.  i-4,  13:  Jer.  25.  9-13? 
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39.  10-14:  50.  4,  5S  5I-!  Eaek.  11.  i6,  17:  I3.  15:  20,  34,  and 
•Uier] 


The  characteristio  peculiarities  of  prophecy  daring  this 
period  have  been  already  noticed  (Part  ii)  Its  extended 
range  and  explicit  denunciations  against  tiie  heathen,  its 
eyangelical  disclosures  of  a  coming  kingdom,  the  growing 
spirituality  of  its  precepts,  are  all  deeply  instructive^  and  are 
rendered  appropriate^  if  not  necessary,  by  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Jewish  church. 

The  BeUoratioTu 

Babylon  had  now  &llen,  as  had  been  foretold,  and  Daniel, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
conqueror  Cyrus.  To  that  monarch  he  probably  showed  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  now  that  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years  of  captivity  Cyrus  found  the  sovereign  power  in  his 
hands,  he  issued  a  decree,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah,  he  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  in 
any  part  of  his  dominions  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  results  of 
this  decree,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  till  the 
dose  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  are  found  in  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible.  Attention  to  the  chronological  order  of 
the  books  is  important.  The  arrangement  will  be  foimd  in 
Pt  ii.  §  6. 

Sec.  5.  The  Books  qf  Ezra^  Baggai,  Zechariah,  Esther^  Neherniah, 
Malachi, 

The  Book  of  Ezra,  B.  c.  536-457. 

95.  Ezra  was  one  of  the  captives  at  Babylon,  where  he  was 
probably  bom.  He  was  the  gi'andson  of  Seraiah,  the  chief 
priest,  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  25. 
18-21),  and  therefore  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  He  was  a  "  ready 
scribe,"  or  rather  instructor,  in  the  law  of  God.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  humility  (9,  10-15),  of  fervent  zeal  for  God's 
honour  (7. 10:  8.  21-23),  deeply  grieving  over  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  bring  them  to  repentance 
(9.  3 :  10.  6,  10).  He  joined  the  Jews  at  Jemselem  many 
years  after  tlieir  return,  going  up  thither  with  the  second 
laige  company^ 
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Part  of  the  book  (4.  8-6.  19:  7.  1-27,  is  written  in  Clialdee,  aiW. 
consists  chiefly  of  conyersations  or  decrees  in  that  tongue,  fisn 
■peaks  of  himself  as  the  author,  in  7.  27,  18:  8.  J,  25-29:  9.  5. 
The  whole  period  comprehended  in  the  book^  extends  from  536  to 
45  7  B.  c,  or  about  seventy-nine  years. 

The  history  in  this  book  consists  of  two  portions,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  The  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  returning  exiles,  and  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year 
536  B.  c,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the 
year  515  b.  c.  The  second  portion  contains  the  personal  history 
of  Ezra's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  commission  from  Artaxerxes, 
in  the  year  457  b.  c;  and  his  exertions  for  the  reformation  of  the 
people. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

(i.)  The  retttm  of  the  Jevcs  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jenisalem  and 
the  temple,  chap.  i.  The  people  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
the  grandson  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  Joshua,  the  grandson  of 
Josedek,  with  their  offerings  for  the  temple,  3.  Erection  of  the 
altar  of  bumt-ofifering;  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  3. 
Opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  and  suspension  of  the  building,  4. 
Prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah;  recommencement  of  the  build- 
ing; letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  Darius,  5.  Decree  of  Darius;  com- 
pletion and  dedication  of  the  temple,  6. 

(ii.)  Ezra^s  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  reformations  which  he 
effected. 

Ezra's  commission  irom.  Artaxerxes;  and  his  journey  from  Babyloc 
to  Jerusalem,  with  his  companions,  7,  8.  Ezra's  mourning  for  the 
sins  of  the  people;  and  confession  and  prayer,  9.  Bepentance  and 
reformation  of  the  people,  10. 

The  bo<^  of  Ezra  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  prophecies 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

In  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (44.  28),  and  Jeremiah  (25.  12:  29.  10); 
the  former  had  predicted  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  and  the  lattet 
the  exact  time  of  their  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  state  of  heart  with 
which  it  should  be  accompanied.  This  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
church,  temple,  and  worship,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence, as  tending  to  preserve  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
paring  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  an  ancestor 
erf  whom,  Zerubbabel,  or  Sheshbazzar,  was  appointed  in  the  provi 
dence  of  God  to  lead  his  people  from  Babylon. 
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This  deliyeraaee  of  the  Jewish  people  is  much  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets  as  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  proTidoiee  of  Qod;  and, 
like  the  redemption  of  their  for^thers  out  of  E^jpt,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  type  of  the  great  salyation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  journey 
of  his  redeemed  people  to  the  heayenly  Oanaan,  imder  the  caM  and 
guidance  of  GKkL  their  Saviaur,  Isa.  32.  2:  42.  16:  51.  11. 

Among  the  remarkable  dispensations  of  Providence  recorded  in 
this  history,  we  may  notice  especially  how  wonderfully  Qod  inclined 
the  hearts  of  several  heathen  |»inces,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerzes, 
to  favour  and  protect  his  people,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  work  o« 
rebuilding  their  eity  and  temple,  1:4:  6:  7.  ICark,  too,  how  God 
overruled  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  the  decree  of  Darius 
being  much  more  favourabk  than  that  of  Cyrus  (Ezr.  i.  and  5 :  6.) 
There  is  also  another  display  of  God's  special  and  discriminating 
providence  in  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  people.  Whilst  in 
the  land  of  Samaria,  colonies  of  strangers  had  bee^  planted,  which 
filled  the  territory  of  Israel  with  a  heathen  race,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  ancient  inhabitants;  it  appears  that,  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  full  room  was  left  for  the  return  and  restoration  of  the 
Jews. 

Unlike  Nebemiah,  Ezra  seems  to  have  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem. He.  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  same  age  as  Moses, 
1 30  years;  and  is  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  next  to  him  for 
the  services  he  rendered  to  their  religioH.  He  appears  to 
have  exeroised  civil  authority  for  nearly  twelve  years.  We 
read  of  him  in  the  next  book  as  employed  in  his  sacred  duties, 
Mid  zealously  co-operating  with  Nehemiah,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  the 
people. 

The  Booh  of  EaggaiyUkC.  520-518. 

^6.  Hftggai  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
captivity,  and  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  vrith  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  2.  2).  He  is  the  first  of  the  three  prophets  who 
flourished  among  the  Jews  after  their  return  to  Judaea,  and 
was  raised  up  by  God  to  encourage  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high  priest  to  resume  the  building  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  fourteen  years  by  the 
Samaritans  and  others  artfully  attempting  to  defeat  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  (Ezr.  4,  24).  Though  this  interruption  was  now 
remoYod,  the  Jews  showed  no  desire  to  recommence  the 
work.    The  time  they  said  was  not  come  to  build  the  house 
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of  the  Lord,  llioy  were  more  anxious  to  build  and  adorn 
their  own  houses,  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  multiply  their 
flocks.  This  worldliness,  however,  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment. They  "looked  for  much,"  and  "it  came  to  little." 
Drought  and  mildew  were  sent  to  rebuke  their  neglect  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  their  first  work,  and  Haggai  and 
Zeohariah  were  raised  up  to  reform  and  encourage  them,  i. 
4-1 1 :  a,  15-19 ;  Zech.  8.  9-13. 

This  book  contains  four  prophetic  messages  (i.  i;  a.  i,  10,  26), 
all  delivered  in  about  fotur  months.  They  are  so  brief,  that  the;^ 
ai*e  supposed  to  be  only  a  simmiary  of  the  original  prophooies. 

In  the  first,  Haggai  reproves  the  Jews  for  neglecting  the  temple, 
and  promises  that  the  Divine  favour  shall  attend  its  erection. 
Twenty-four  days  after  this  prophecy,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
and  all  the  people,  resumed  their  work,  and  were  encouraged  by  a 
gracious  message  fi:om  God,  chap.  i. 

About  four  weeks  afterwards,  the  zeal  of  the  people  appears  to 
have  cooled;  and  many  doubts  arose  in  their  minds.  To  remove 
these,  Haggai  declares  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  them;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  new  temple  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  7,  1-9. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Haggai  addresses  them  a  third  time, 
rebuking  their  listlessness,  and  promising  them  the  Divine  blessing 
from  the  time  the  foimdation  of  the  Lord's  house  was  laid, 
I.  10-19.  And  on  the  same  day  another  prophecy  was  delivered, 
addressed  to  2ierubbabel,  the  hmiA  »nd  representative  of  the  fetmily 
of  David,  and  the  individual  with  whom  the  genealogy  of  the 
Messiah  (through  both  Joseph  and  Mary:  cee  Matt.  i.  12:  Luke 
3.  27)  began  after  the  captivity,  promising  the  preservation  of  the 
people  of  God,  amidst  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
"WDrld,  2.  20-23. 

These  signal  predictions,  which  gained  for  Haggai  the  charactex 
of  a  prophet  (Ez.  5.  i:  6.  14),  were  both  referred  by  the  Jews  to 
the  time  of  the  Messiah,  Eph.  2.  14 :  Heb.  12.  26,  27  (Grotius). 
The  second  temple  was  to  witness  the  presence  of  the  Great  Teacher 
himself;  and  though  that  temple  was  nearly  wholly  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  this  was  a  very  gradual  work,  occupying  more  than  forty- 
six  years;  nor  did  Jewish  writers  ever  speak  of  Herod's  temple  in 
other  terms  than  as  the  Beoond,  In  the  closing  prediction,  Christ 
himself  is  spoken  of  under  the  type  of  Zerubbabel;  and  the  tem- 
poral conmiotions  which  preceded  his  first  coming,  and  are  to  pre- 
cede his  second,  are  represented  by  the  shaking  and  overthrow  of 
earthly  kingdoi 
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The  Book  i^  Zechariah^  B.C.  520-510. 

97.  Zecnariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo^ 
was  probably  of  the  priestly  tribe  (see  Neh.  la.  4),  and  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  when  quite  a  youth,  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua.  Whether  Iddo  was  himself  a  prophet  is  not 
clear  (compare  Hebrew  and  LXX).  His  grandson,  Zechariah, 
began  to  prophesy  about  two  months  after  Haggai  (i.  i : 
£zr.  5.  1 :  6.  14 :  Hag.  i.  i),  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  continued  to  prophesy  for  two  years,  7.  i. 
He  had  the  same  general  object  as  Haggai,  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  Jews,  we  are  told, 
"prospered  through  the  prophesying"  (Ez.  6.  14),  and  in 
about  six  years  the  temple  was  finished. 

Zechariah  collected  his  own  prophecies  (i.  9:  2.  2),  and  is  yery 
frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  next  to  Isaiah, 
Zechariah  has  the  most  frequent  allusions  to  the  character  and 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  genuineness  of  the  closing  chps.,  9.-14.,  has  been  doubted. 
Mede  and  others  refer  them  to  Jeremiah,  deeming  the  reading  in 
Matt.  27.  9,  10,  and  internal  evidence,  in  favour  of  this  view. 
John,  Blayney,  Hengstenbeig,  and  others,  refer  the  whole  to 
Zechariah,  and  suppose  the  reading  to  be,  as  it  easily  might  be,  an 
eiTor  of  copyists." 

While  the  immediate  object  of  Zechariah  was  to  encom-age  the 
Jews  in  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  he  has  other  objects 
more  remote  and  important.  His  prophecies,  like  those  of  Daniel, 
extend  to  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles;"  but  in  Zechariah,  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  occupies  the  centre  of  his  predictions; 
and  that  history  is  set  forth  both  in  direct  prophecy  and  in  sym- 
bolical acts  or  visions. 

As  Zechariah  abounds  in  symboUcal  imagery,  we  shall  give, 
instead  of  a  brief  smnmary,  on  outline  of  his  different  visions,  with 
such  interpretations  as  are  approved  by  eminent  commentators. 

98.  The  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 

I.  Chaps.  1-6,  containing  nine  visions,  in  addition  to  the  warnings 
given  in  i.  1-6.  The  first  showing  that,  though  seventy  years  ht.d 
elapsed  since  the  ninUi  of  Zedekiah,  shortly  after  whidi  time  the 
temple  was  burned,  and  tJl  the  rest  of  the  earth  had  rest,  the  Jeiia 

*  The  name  is  wanting  in  some  mss.  and  in  the  Syriac ;  Zax^^tt 
\b  found  in  others:  and  to  confound  Zqiv  with  ^tu  is  easy  cnou«>U. 
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^ere  still  molested;  the  angel  of  Qod  (i.  e,,  either  Messiah  or  the 
church)  asks  how  long;*and  good  and  comfortable  words  are  spoken 
in  reply  in  the  hearing  of  the  prophet,  i,  7-17.  The  prophet  then 
sees  the  horns,  or  four  kingdoms,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  been,  or 
were  yet  to  be  scattered;  and  also  four  carpenters,  or  helpers,  by 
whose  aid  the  horns  are  to  be  cast  out,  x.  18-21.  The  prophet  has 
now  a  third  vision,  of  a  man  with  a  measuring  line,  to  imply  the 
lebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem:  she  shall  overflow,  or 
dreak  down  her  walls,  and  Jehovah  will  be  at  once  a  wall  of  flre 
round  about  her  and  the  glory  in  the  midst.  He  exhorts  the  Jews 
still  in  Babylon  to  return,  and  foretells  yet  larger  accessions,  2, 
1-13.  He  then  predict^i  the  increased  purity  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  person  of  Joshua,  thence  he  passes  to  the  office  of  Christ,  as  a 
Branch  out  of  David's  root  (Isa.  4.  2:  Jer.  23.  5 :  33. 15);  a  Stone  for 
a  foundation,  having  seven  eyes,  to  indicate  his  perfect  intelligence, 
and  Divinely  engraven  or  adorned.  In  his  day  all  shall  dwell  safely 
and  in  peace,  3.  i-io.  In  the  fifth  vision,  the  prophet  sees  a  golden 
candlestick,  supplied  by  two  olive-trees  dropping  their  oil  into  it; 
and  these  show  how,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  the  temple  and  the  church  should  be  completed,  without 
external  help  (ver.  6),  and  against  all  opposition  (ver.  7),  4.  1-14: 
compare  ver.  12  and  Hev.  11.  4.  He  is  then  taught,  by  the  vision 
of  a  flying  roll,  the  swift  judgments  that  are  to  fall  upon  thieves 
and  flEdse-swearers :  by  another,  of  an  ephah,  or  measure,  and  a 
woman  sitting  upon  it  with  a  talent  of  lead  upon  her,  and  two 
winged  women  carrying  the  whole  to  Shinaar,  he  is  taught  the 
heavy  judgment  of  some  nation  that  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  "her 
iniquity  and  is  to  be  established  and  settled  in  the  East,  5. 1-4, 5-11. 
In  the  eighth  vision,  mountains — fixed  Divine  purposes — are  seen  to 
send  out  chariots  and  horses,  instruments  of  Divine  providence. 
They  quiet  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  (ver.  8 :  compare  Judg.  8.  3), 
by  inflicting  punishment  upon  Babylon  (ver.  8:  compare  Jer.  i. 
14).*  In  the  closing  vision,^  Joshua  10  seen  crowned  with  two 
crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  and  becomes  in  that  condition  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  Branch,  who  uniting  in  himself  the  priestly  and  kingly 
offices,  is  to  build  the  temple  and  bear  the  glory,  6.  1-15. 
3.  Chaps.  7,  8.    In  the  second  part,  messengers  &om  Babylon 

*  Probably  the  four  chariots  denote  the  four  empires  of  DanieVi 
vision;  the  red  horses,  the  Babylonians;  the  black,  the  Persian;}, 
who  overthrow  Babylon;  the  white,  the  Macedonians,  who  won^ 
peaceful  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  spotted  bay,  the  Komaus.  Tlie 
general  import  is  at  least  clear, 

*  Or  symbolical  action. 
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eomo  to  learn  from  the  prophet  whetiier  Qod  had  sanctioiied  the 
new  £Bust8  instituted  at  the  commencement'  of  the  captiyity  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  prophet  replies  that  Qod 
had  not  sanctioned  them,  and  that  what  he  requires  is  a  return  to 
obedience,  which  the  mebsengers,  or  people,  refuse,  7.  1-14.  Pro- 
phecies, intermixed  with  warnings,  follow:  fasting  seasons  are  to 
become  cheerful  feasts,  and  the  Jews  are  to  be  a  universal  blesahig, 
8, 1-23:  ver.  13,  23. 

3.  Chaps.  9-14.  The  third  part  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews^ 
and  of  the  church,  to  the  end  of  time.  Syria,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  ate 
to  be  conquered,  though  the  house  of  the  Lord  will  be  preserved, 
even  while  heathen  armies,  and  Alexander  (9.  6),  pass  through  the 
land:  and  at  length  Messiah  is  to  come  and  establish  a  peaceful 
kingdom,  which  shall  finally  extend  over  the  earth  (ver.  9:  Matt, 
^i*  4;  5):  9'  i"i7'  Idols  are  to  be  everywhere  abandoned,  Judah*, 
and  even  Ephraim  restored,  (ver.  7):  10.  i-ia.  A  sad  scene,  how- 
ever, is  to  intervene.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  again  fore- 
told, in  terms  taken  probably  from  the  history  of  her  first  over- 
throw, the  prophetic  office  is  to  be  in  the  lowest  repute  (ver.  12), 
the  wands  or  crooks,  symbolical  of  the  shepherd's  office,  are  broken, 
and  false  hireling  shepherds  are  honoured:  all  which  has  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  in  the  impious 
rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews,  the  mean  imdervaluation  of  him 
by  J«das,  and  the  powerlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  rulers; 
"the  arm  dried  up,  and  the  right  eye  darkened,"  (ver.  17):  11. 1-17. 
Kevertheless,  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  burdensome  stone  to  all  nations. 
The  Jews  shall  mourn  over  their  sins,  and  especially  over  the  sin 
that  destroyed  them,  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  (John  19.  37),  and 
all  shall  be  forgiven,  12.  1.-13.  i.  The  idols  shall  be  cut  oflF;  feJse 
prophets  shall  cease;  the  prophetic  office  itself,  shall  bring  persecu- 
tion; the  shepherd  being  smitten,  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered, 
though  a  remnant  of  them  shall  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
state,  13.  2-9.  Jemsalem,  however,  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
people  scattered.  Christ  shall  ascend  from  Olivet,  and  thence  shall 
Jewish  Christians  be  forced  out  by  persecutions,  and  extend  the 
church  on  all  sides,  the  barriers  which  surroimded  the  Jewish 
people  and  state  being  removed.*  Then,  and  for  long  after,  tlio 
church  is  tc  remain  in  a  state  of  mingled  prosperity  and  suffering, 
and  at  the  close,  not  night,  but  day  more  glorious  than  ever,  shah 

•  Some,  however,  regard  this  prediction  on  the  clearing  of  Motir.t 
Olivet,  as  referring  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  his  premillcnia] 
glory  (see  Pt.  i.  §  447).  The  view  given  above,  is  token  chiefly  frcrr 
Leifchild's  Help. 
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bhim  0Y«r  all  the  earthy  and  tho  world  Bhall  beeome  **  UoUaom 
auto  tiie  Lord/'  14. , 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  several 
Psakns  are  ascribed  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (13S,  146-148)  ; 
and  though  nothing  can  be  decided  with  certainty  as  to 
these  particular  Psalms,  it  is  highly  probable  that  both 
prophets  were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  some  of  those 
which  wore  produced  after  the  return  from  captivity. 

The  Book  of  Esther^  B.a  462-452. 
99.  But  few  comparatively  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Most 
of  the  existing  race  had  been  bom  in  Babylonia ;  they  had 
made  that  country  their  home,  and  had  gathered  around 
them  comforts  which  were  not  easily  abandoned.  Not  more 
than  50,000  persons  had  gone  up  under  Zerubbabel ;  and  the 
second  band,  under  Ezra,  more  than  seventy  years  later, 
numbered  in  all  about  6,000  persons.  Tet  later,  other  bands 
probably  sought  the  city  and  temple  of  God,  but  even  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remained  in  the  land  of  their 
exile. 

Somo  suppose  that  this  book  was  written  by  Mordecai;  but  the 
more  probiJ>le  opinion  (and  one  which  may  account  for  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  Qod)  is,  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  records  of  Persia. 
The  Asiatic  sovereigiis,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annaU  of  their 
reigns  to  be  kept.  Numerous  passages  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  proye  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such  annals. 
And  this  book  itself  attests,  that  Ahasuerus  had  similar  historical 
records,  2.  33:  6.  i;  from  which  it  appears  probable  that  this  his< 
toiy  of  the  Jews,  under  queen  Esther,  might  be  derived,  see  chap. 
10.  2.  This  supposition  accounts  for  the  retaining  of  the  Persian 
word  Purim,  9.  24-32;  for  the  details  given  concerning  the  empire 
of  Ahasuerus:  and  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his 
ministers,  and  of  PEaman's  sons  are  recorded;  also  for  the  Jews 
being  mentioned  only  in  the  third  person,  and  Esther  being  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  title  of  *'  the  queen,"  and  Mordecai  by 
the  epithet  of  "  the  Jew."  It  would  also  account  for  those  pa- 
rentheses which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative;  the  object  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  to  give  illustrations  necessary  for  a 
Jewish  reader;  and  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  narrative,  by 
one  sentence  relative  to  the  power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  oora* 
oeruing  Mordecai's  greatness. 
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The  fiicts  here  related,  come  in  hetween  the  sixth  and  ^seveiith 
chapters  of  Ezra.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  and  its 
continued  obserranoe  to  the  present  time,  is  an  evidence  of  tlic 
truth  of  this  book.  It  has  always  been  reoeiYed  9S  canonical  by 
the  Jews,  who  hold  it  in  the  highest  veneration. 

The  contents  of  this  book  may  be  thus  stated: 

It  relates  the  royal  feast  of  Ahasuerus,  and  the  divorce  of  Yashti, 
chap.  I.  The  elevation  of  Esther  to  the  Persian  throne,  and  the 
service  rendered  to  the  king  by  Mordecai,  in  detecting  a  plot  against 
his  life,  2.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  his  purposed  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  3.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
measures  taken  by  them,  4.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  plot  against 
Mordecai,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Esther;  the  honour  done 
to  Mordecai;  and  the  execution  of  Haman,  5,  6,  7.  The  defeat  of 
Haman*s  general  plot  against  the  Jews;  the  institution  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Purim,  in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance;  and  Mor- 
decai*s  advancement,  8,  9,  10. 

The  book  of  Esther  shows  how  these  Jews,  though  scattered 
among  the  heathen,  were  preserved,  even  when  doomed  by  others 
to  destruction.  Though  the  name  of  Qod  is  not  found  in  the 
book,  his  hand  is  plainly  seen,  anticipating  threatened  evil,  de- 
feating and  overruling  it  to  the  greater  good  of  the  Jews,  and  even 
of  the  heathen,  i,  2,  4-10.  Nor  was  it  the  safety  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  only  that  was  in  peril;  if  Haman  had  succeeded,  as  the 
power  of  Persia  was  then  supreme  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout 
Asia,  the  Jews,  throughout  the  world,  must  have  ];>erished,  and 
with  them,  the  whole  of  the  visible  church  of  God. 

Mark  and  admire  the  providence  of  God,  using  what  seems  the 
most  trifling  circumstance  to  accomplish  his  will  (6).  Mai*k  also 
the  faith  of  Mordecai,  whose  fear  of  the  unalterable  Persian  decree 
was  less  than  his  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  (4.  14).  Though 
he  knew  not  how,  he  foresaw  indemnity  to  Israel;  and  he  asks  the 
aid  of  Esther,  rather  for  Iter  honour,  than  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Book  of  Nehemidh,  B.a  445-438. 

100.  This  book  was  anciently  united  with  Ezra,  thougn 
written  or  compiled  by  Nehcmiah.  Chap.  7.  6-73  whs  pro- 
bably compiled,  vcr.  5;  as  was  12.  1-26  (ver.  23).  lu  the 
rest  there  are  clear  proofs  of  Nehemiah's  authorship  (sec 
1.-7.  and  12.  27-43 :  13.  6-31. 

The  book  of  Nehemiah  t:ikos  up  the  history  of  the  Jews,  about 
twelve  yeaiis  after  the  close  cf  the  booK  of  Ezra;  and  it  gives  ait 
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account  of  the  improyements  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  imd  of  the 
reformatioDfl  among  the  people,  which  were  carried  on  by  Nehemiah. 

Though  the  temple  had  been  rebidlt  under  the  adnunistratiou  of 
Ezra,  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were  yet  in  the  state  of  ruin 
In  which  the  Chaldaoans  had  left  them;  and  consequently,  the  in 
habitants  were  exposed  to  the  assault  of  every  enemy.  Nehemial-t 
was  the  instrument  raised  up  for  their  protection.  Though  a  Joik 
and  a  captive,  he  had  been,  through  the  overruling  providence  ol 
Qod,  appointed  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia;  an  office  which 
was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  confidential  at  the  oourt. 
Though  thus  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  wealth,  yet  when  he  heard  ci 
the  mournful  condition  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  deeply  afflicted 
by  it.  He  made  it  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer;  and  after  four 
months,  the  sadness  of  his  countenance  having  revealed  to  the  king 
his  sorrow  of  heart,  an  opportunity  was  given  him  of  petitioning 
for  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  The  king  (probably  influenced  by 
Esther,  his  queen),  appointed  Nehemiah  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  protect  the  people,  i : 
t,  1-8. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city  wall  was  accomplished  in  fifty-two  days, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  created  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah, 
who  were  leading  men  in  the  rival  colony  of  Samaria;  they  first 
scoffed  at  the  attempt,  then  threatened  to  attack  the  workmen, 
and  &ially  used  various  stratagems  to  weaken  Nehemiah's  authority, 
and  even  to  take  his  life.  In  addition  to  these  dangers  from  with- 
out, Nehemiah  encountered  hindrances  from  his  own  people,  arising 
out  of  the  general  distress,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  nobles  and  ruloi*s.  These  grievances  were  redressed 
on  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had  himself  set  a 
striking  example  of  economy  in  his  office.  It  appears,  also,  that 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy 
with  Tobiah  against  Nehemiah,  3.  9-20:  3.-6.  Thus  the  wall  was 
built  in  "troublous  timep,"  Dan.  9.  23;  and  its  completion  was 
joyously  celebrated  by  a  solemn  dedication  under  Nehemiah's 
direction,  12.  27-43. 

Nehemiah  next  turned  his  attention  to  other  mensiu*es  for  the 
public  good.  He  appointed  various  officers,  7.  1-3:  12.  44-47; 
and  excited  among  the  people  more  interest  in  religion,  by  the 
public  exposition  of  the  law;  by  an  unexampled  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  tabei*nacles,  and  the  observance  of  a  national  fast;  and  by 
inducing  the  people  to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  **  to  walk  in 
God's  law,"  8.-IO. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  as  yet  too  few  to  insure  it* 
orosperity,  Nehemiali  brought  one  out  of  every  ten  in  the  country 
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to  take  up  hii  abodo  in  the* ancient  eapttal,  wHksK  then  {H^esented 
■o  few  indacementB  to  the  settler,  that  '*  the  people  blessed  all 
the  men  that  willingly  offered  themselyes  to  dwell  at  Jemsalem/' 
7.  4:  II.  1-19.  In  all  tiieae  important  public  proceedings,  Nehe- 
miah  appears  to  haye  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  Ezra. 

After  about  twelve  years  (5, 14),  Nehemiah  returned  to  Babylonia; 
he  subsequently  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  exerted  hinuself  to 
promote  the  further  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  partieularly  in 
the  correction  of  those  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  absence, 
13.  The  whole  administration  of  Nehemiah  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  about  thirty-six  years,  and  with  this  book  closes  the  History 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Nehemiah  presents  a  noble  example  of  true  patriotism,  founded 
on  the  fear  of  God  (5.  15),  and  seeking  the  religious 
^^"•'  welfare  of  the  state.  His  respect  for  the  Divine  law, 
his  reverence  for  the  sabbath  (13.  18),  his  devout  acknowledge- 
ment of  God  in  all  things  (i.  11:  1, 18),  his  practical  perception  of 
Qod*8  character  (4.  141  9-  6-33),  his  union  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  (4.  9,  30),  his  humility  in  ascribing  all  good  in  himself  to 
the  grace  of  Qod  (3.  I3 :  7.  5),  are  all  highly  commendable.  In  the 
ninth  chapter,  we  have  an  instructivo  summary  of  the  hisTtory  of  the 
Jews,  in  its  most  important  light,  showing  at  once  what  God  is,  and 
what  men  are.  Few  books,  indeed,  d  tiie  Bible,  contain  a  riehei 
illustration  of  Divine  phllosophy^that  is,  of  true  religion  taught 
by  example. 

The  Booh  of  Malachif  B.O.  420-397. 

loi.  Malachi  ("my  messenger")  is  the  last  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  as  Nehemiah  is  the  last  of  the  historians ; 
and  the  time  of  his  ministry  nearly  coincides  with  Nehemiah's 
administration.  The  second  temple  waa  now  built^  and  the 
service  of  the  altar,  with  its  offerings  and  sacrifices,  was 
established ;  for  it  is  a  profane  and  insincere  sx>irit  in  that 
service,  especially  among  the  priests,  which  he  labours  to 
coiTect.  He  complains  also  that  divorces  and  intermarriages 
with  idolaters  have  greatly  multiplied — the  very  evik  whicli 
Nehemiah  so  earnestly  condemns.'  He  lived  between  the 
3'ears  43^  a^d  397  B.o. 

Malachi  begins  his  message  by  reminding  the  Jews  how  God  had 
p'  crerred  them  to  Edom,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  ungratefi J 

'  MaL  2.  ir,  comparo  Neh.  i^,  3i4'?7t  M^-  21.  8*  l.  8.  io :  Neh.  i« 
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returns;  he  reprovee  the  priests  (i.  6:  3,  i),  and  the  people  (a.  ii) 
alludes  to  the  Divine  institution  that  made  two  one  flesh,  yer.  15, 
that  the  seed  might  be  holy;  threatens  all  with  punishment  and 
rejection,  declaring,  that  God  will  "  make  his  name  great  among 
the  Geniiles/'  for  that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety  of  Israel, 
i:  2. 

He  then  proclaims  the  approach  of  Christ  to  that  temple,  and  his 
p\irification  by  doctrine,  judgment,  and  mercy,  of  both  senrice  and 
worshippers,  marking  the  happiness  of  the  select  few,  who  in 
corrupt  times,  take  counsel  together  for  religious  ends,  whom  God 
will  preserve,  manifesting  at  last  to  all  men,  that  they  are  his 
own,  3.-4.  I. 

He  closes  the  book,  with  an  assurance  of  approaching  salvation, 
predicts  the  coming  of  the  harbinger  g(  the  Stm  of  righteousness, 
and  enjoins,  till  that  day,  the  observance  of  the  law,  Luke  l.  17, 

102.  The  last  predictions  of  Scripture,  therefore,  are  like 
the  earliest.  They  rebuke  corruption  and  promise  deliYe:fance. 
They  uphold  the  authority  of  the  first  dispensation  and  reveal 
the  second.  The  prophet  is  still  the  teacher ;  and  his  last 
words  are  of  the  law  and  spiritual  obedience,  and  again  of  the 
gospel  and  its  healing  glory,  4.  2, 

Sea  6.  The  whole  Arranged  and  Epitomized, 

From  the  Death  of  Solomon  tiU  the  dose  of  the  Canon, 

103.  (i.)  History  of  the  Tioo  Kingdoms, 


JUDAH. 

B.C. 

Israel. 

Rehoboam,  king  (17  years). 

976 

Jeroboam,   king  (22   years); 
he    establishes  himself  at 

1  Kings  14.  21,  f,p,  {Jvdah): 

Usher] 

2     Chron.     12.    13,     f,p. 

Shechem,      i  Kings  12.  25. 

(reigned). 

Rehoboam,   preparing  to  at- 

tack the  ten  tribes,  is  for- 

bidden by  Shemaiah, 

I  Kings  12.  21-24; 

_ 

2  Chron.  11.  1-4, 

Rehoboam  fortifies  his  king- 

974 

Jeroboam,     having    sot     up 

dom;  the  priests  and  Le- 

golden  calves  at  Dan  aud 

vites  of  Israel  resort  to  him. 

Bethel,   is  reproved  by  a 

Ilihoboam's  family. 

Han  of  God,  i  Kings  12. 

[2  Chron.  ir.  5-23]. 

26-33:  13.  I-IO. 

Note, — The  names  of  prophets  are  hero  printed  in  bold  tyix), 
of  new  kings  in  Homan  capitals,  and  of  the  first  kings  ol  nuW 
•IjTiasties  in  Italic  capitals. 
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JUDAH. 


Rehoboatu's      and      Judah's 

idolatiy,  i  Kings  14.  32-34: 

2  Chron.  12.  i. 
ShiBhak  plunders  Jerusalem, 

I  Kings  14. 25-28:  2  Chron. 

12.  2-12. 
Character  and  death  of  Beho- 

boam,  X  Kings  14.  21,  Lp, 

29-31:  2  Chron.  12. 13,  Lp, 

14-16. 
Abijah,  or  Abuabi,  king  (3 

years),  1  Kings  15.  i,  2,  6: 

2  Chron.  13.  i,  2. 

Abijah  defeats  Jeroboam  in 

battle,      2  Chron.  13.  3-21. 
Hitf  hetrt  not  perfect 
Character  and  death  of  Abijah. 

Asa,  king  (41  years), 

I  Kings  15,  3-10:  2  Chron. 
13.  22:  14.  I. 


Asa  puts  away  idolatry  and 
strengthens  his  kingdom, 
I  Kings  15. 11-15 :  2  Chron. 
14.  2-8:  15,  16-18. 
Asa's  victory  over  the  Ethi- 
opians, 2  CSiron.  14.  9-15. 
Moyed  by  Azariah,  Asa  makes 
a  solemn  covenant  with  God, 
3  Chron.  15.  1-15, 19. 
Asa  bribes  Ben-ha(!ad,  kmg  of 
Syria,  to  attack  Baasha, 

I  Kings  15.  16-22. 
Aj«,  reproved  by  Haaani  for 
applying  to  Ben-hadad,  puts 
him  in  prison, 

3  Chron.  16.  7-10. 

nis  kloUtrous  allianoe  vfith  Syria, 

and  his  imprisoumen^  >f  the  pro- 
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972 

[970J 

Usher] 

959 

[958, 

Usher] 

959 

[958, 

Usher] 

958 

957 
956 


955 
953 
951 

944 
942 

941 


Seduced  by  an  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  the  Bfan  of  God  dis- 
obeys the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  is  slain  hj  a  lion, 

I  Kmgs  13.  11-32. 

These  calves  borrowed  from 
£!gypt,  where  Jeroboam  had 
resided. 

Twice  warned,  by  the  Man  of 
Gk>d  and  by  Ahijah,  yet 
persisting  in  his  idolatry. 

The  step  seemed  politic.  It  seemed 
a  form  of  worship  sometliiog  like 
thai  estabtished  at  Jerusalem,  and 
attracted  the  tribes,  but  in  the  end 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 


Ahyah  denounces  Jeroboam, 
1  Kings  13.  33,  34:  14. 1-18. 

Very  touching  is  the  narrative  of  the 
visit  of  the  wife  of  the  Uiig  ul 
Iitrael  to  Ahfjab,  to  Icam  the  fate 
of  her  sick,  but  pious  son,  14. 

Jeroboam's  death.      K^adab, 

king  (2  years),    i  Kings  14. 

19,  20:  15.  25,  26. 

Nadab  slain  at  Gibbethon. 

DAAsiiAf  king  (24  years), 

1  Kings  15.  37-34 


Baashsy  attempting  to  build 

Ramah,  is  attacked  by  the 

king  of  Syria, 
2  Chron.  16.  1-6. 
V'er.  I,  t.«.,  the  j6ih  jfar  of  A.^sj 

kingdom    (Lft),    or   read    2ith 

(Hales). 
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JUDAH. 

phet,  after  all  hig  reformattons, 
prove  his  ruin.  In  bis  siclaiess, 
he  trusts  nA  in  God,  but  in  his 
•>h78lciai:;s. 


Asa's  death.  Jehoshafhat, 
king  (25  years);  his  piety 
aud  prosperity, 
I  Kings  15.  23,  24:  22.  41- 
47:  2Chrou.  16.  11-14:  17. 
i:  20.31-33:  17.  2-19:  com- 
pare ver.  6  and  20.  33. 

His  great  error  is  his  alliance  with 
Abab,  whose  daughter,  AthaUah, 
bis  son  Jehoram  marries.  Hence 
bis  expedition  to  Ramoth,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 


B.C. 

931 


930 


926 


917 
915 
L914 
to 
912, 
Usher] 
910 
to 
906 


902 
ami 
901 
90*5 


Jehoshaphat  visits  Ahab,  and 
joins  with  him  in  battle 
against  the  Syrians, 

2  Chron.  18. 

Jehoshaphat  reproved  by  Jehu 
for  joining  with  Ahab.  He 
visits  his  kingdom,  and  ex- 
horts the  judges,  etc.,  to  bo 
faithful,  2  Chron.  19:  Psa.82. 

Overthrow  of  Moab,  etc.    Je- 
horam regent,  2  Chron.  20, 
1-30:  Psa.  115:  46. 

Jehoshaphat  joins  Ahaziahc 
Being  reproved,'  and  his 
ships  wrecked,  he  refuses 
to  join  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition, I  Kings  22.  48, 
49:  2  Chron.  20.  35,  37' 

Afterwards  joins  Joram  a- 
gainst  Moab,  and  is  saved 
oaly  by  a  miracle,  2  Kings  3, 


897 


Israel. 

Baasha  denounced  by  Jehu; 
his  death.  Elah,  king  (2 
years),  i  Kings  16. 1-8. 
Elah  slain.  Zimbi,  king  (7 
days);  destroys  Baasha'e 
house.  Omri  elected  king 
Zimri  destroys  himself, 

I  Kings  16.  9-20. 

Omri,    king    (12    years,    in- 

eluding  6   years*  civil  war 

withTibni).    Samaria  built, 

I  Kings  16.  21-26 

Omri  dies.    Ahab,  kmg  (22 

years).     Jericho  rebuilt  by 

Hiel,   who    reaps  Joshua's 

curse,      I  Kings  16.  27-34. 

I  Kings  16. 25,  comp.  Mic.  6.  26: 

i  Kings  16.  J4 :  Josh.  6.  26 

Elijah  prophesies  a  famine; 
raises  the  widow's  son;  his 
tiial  with  the  prophets  of 
Baal.    Elisha  a  prophet, 

I  iGngs  IT.- 1 9. 

Bcn-hadad  besieges  Samaria. 
The  Syrians  twice  deioated. 
Ahab  denounced,  i  Kings  20. 

Ahab  seizes  Naboth's  vine 
yai*d.  l^ah  denounces 
liim,  I  Kings  21. 

Ahab  makes  war  on  Syria,  and 
is  slain,  as  Xieaiah  pre- 
(Ucted.    Ahaziah,  kmg, 

I  Kings  22. 1-35,  36-40, 51-53. 
[Ver.  19:  see  Amca  1. 1$  j 


paa.  82  placed  here  from  faitema 
evidence,  (Towns.) 

Psa.  115  and  46  (Wells.  Rosenmni). 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  JNaioti ., 
1  Sam.  10. 10 :  19.  20 :  2  Kings  2  t, 
seem  to  have  trained  at  this  time 
a  large  number  it  KOigioui 
teachers. 


Ahaziah  falling  sick  and  send- 
ing to  inquire  of  Baalzobub, 
is   denounced    by   Elijah 
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JEHOBAV:    JIHAXIIH:    JOBAK. 


JtJDAH. 
On  tba  trade  between  Judnt  tnd 
Indus  aee  Prid.  Con.  L  p.  7. 
[On  2  Qinm.  20.  i| :  see  Joel  2. 16.] 


2  Kings  9.  2,  xj.  Read,  tbercfore,  in 
I  Kings  19. 16,  grandson ;  and  by 
Elijah  anointing  Jehu,  understand, 
ordering  Elisba  to  do  it.  Jehu 
was  anointed  to  exterminate  the 
boose  of  Ahab. 


Jehoram  begins   to   reign  in 
consort  with  Jehosbaphat, 
2  Kings  8.  16. 

2  Chron.  21.  $.  Three  dates  are  given 
for  the  beginning  of  Jehoram's 
reign:  b.g.  897,  when  he  was  re- 
gent  during  bis  father's  absence 
(2  Kings  1. 17 :  3.  i) ;  891,  (2  Kings 
8. 16) ;  and  889.  (Lft.) 

Death  of  Jehoshaphat.  Je- 
horam, or  JORAM,  king  (8 
years);  his  wicked  and 
troubled  reign.  Sl^ah*!  let- 
ter, written  before  his  trans- 
lation, brought  to  him, 
I  Kings  32.  45,  50:  2  Kings 
8.  17-22:  2  Chron.  20.  34 
ai.  1-18. 

Ahaziah  begins  to  reign  as 
"viceroy  to  his  father, 

2  Elings  9.  29. 

Death    of    Jehoram.     Aha 

ziAH,  king    (i   year);    his 

evil  reign,        2  Kings  8.  23, 

24,  25 -2  7 :    a  Chron.  21.19, 

20:  22.  1-4. 

Ahamah  joins  Joram  against 
Hazael,  and  afterwards 
visits  him  at  Jezreel, 

2  Kings  8.  28,  29. 

Ahaziah  slain  by  Jehu, 

2  Chron.  22.  7-9, 


B.0, 


894 


893 
892 


891 


890 


to 

887 


886 


885 


884 


IgRAEL. 
jBHOBAlf,     or     JORAH,     hjy 

brother,  king  (12  yearn), 

2  Kings  i:  3.  1-3. 

EUjah  translated.  Elisha  ao^ 
knowledgedashis  successor ; 
his  miracles,  2  Kings  2. 

Joram,  joined  by  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  king  of  Edom,  de- 
feats Maob,  2  Kings  3.4-27. 

Elisha  multiplies  the  widow's 
oil ;  promises  a  son  to  the 
Shunam*®.,   2  Kings  4.  i-i  7. 

Naaman  healed,        2  Kings  5. 

Elisha  causes  iron  to  swim ; 
Discloses  the  Syrian  king's 
purpose,  and  smites  his 
army  with  blindness. 

2  Kings  6.  I-I  3. 

Ben-hadad  besieges  Samariu ; 
severe  famine  ensues ;  plenty 
restored  by  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  Syrians, 

2  Kings  6.  24-33:  7. 

Elisha  raises  to  life  the  wi- 
dow's son :  other  miracles, 
2  Kings  4.  18-44:  8.  I,  2. 

2  Kings  4.44.  This  is  Elisba's  tw^th 
miracle,  Elijah  having  wrought 
tix.  Townsend  places  4  18  alter 
4. 17;  but  there  is  clearly  an  in- 
terval of  two  years  or  so  between 
them. 

2  Chron.  21.  I2.  Elijah's  letter,  Lft. 
thinks,  was  sent  to  Jehoram  in 
897.  Hales  reads  ElUha.  Wall 
supposes  another  Elijah.  Patrick 
and  others  take  the  view  given 
in  the  opposite  eolomn. 


Return  of  the  Shunammite; 
Hazael  kills  Ben-hadad  and 
becomes,  as  EUsha  pre- 
dicted, king  of  Syria, 

•        2  Kings  8.  3-15. 

Joram,  being  wounded  in  bat- 
tle by  the  Syrians,  retires 
to  Jezreel, 

2  Chron.  22.  5,  6. 

Jehu  anointed,  2  Kings  9. 1*1  J 

Joram  slain  by  J<»bu, 

2  Kings  9. 14-28. 
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[AiBAZtAB  usurps  the 
throne  (6  years).  Joash, 
the  son  of  Anaziah,  rescued^ 

1  Kings  II.  1-3:  3  Chron. 

33. 10-11. 

Jeboabb,    or    JoASH^     king 

(40  years).    Athaliah  slain^ 

2  Kings  1 1. 4-12.  a :  1  Chron. 

23.-34.  3. 


Joash  repairs  the  temple, 
2  Kings  i3.4-x6:  2  Chron. 
24.  4-14. 
Death  of  Jehoiada, 

2  Chron.  24.  15,  16. 


Joash  and  the  people  fall  into 
idolatry ;  ZechAriah,  re- 
proving them,  is  slain  in 
the  temple-court  (c/.  Matt. 
23. 35).  The  Syrians  invade 
Joash,  2  Chron.  24.  17-22, 
23,24:  2  Kings  13.  17,  18. 

/oash  slain  by  his  servants. 
AxASiAH,  king  (29  years), 
3  Kings  12.  19-31:  14.  1-6: 
2  Chron.  24.  25-27:  25.  1-4. 


AnuMdah  hires  an  army  of  Is- 
raelites to  assist  him  against 
Edom,  but  at  a  prophet's 
command  he  sends  them 
back,        2  Chron.  25.  5-10, 

Amaraah  smites  ihe  Edomites 
and  worships  their  gods, 
2  Chron.  25. 11:  2  Kmgs  14. 
7:  3  Chron.  35.  12,  14-16. 

Amadah  provokes  the  king  of 


B.O. 

883 


877 

860 
855 

850 

849 

843 
841 

840 


838 


838 
836 

837 


ISSiAXL. 

JsHU,  king  ^38  years);  slayi 

'Jezebel,  Anab's  sons.  Aha- 

ziah's  brethren^  and  Baal's 

worshippers, 

3  Kings  9.  30-37:  10.  1-31, 


Hazael  oppresses  Israel, 

2  Kings  10.  32,  33. 
Death  of  Jehu.     Jehoahaz, 
king  (17  years), 
2  Kings  10.  34-36:  13.  I,  2. 
History  of  Jonah, 

Jon.  1.-4.!    [See  808]. 

Israel  given  over  by  Qod  to 

Hazael  and  Ben-hadad,  and 

delivered,    2  Kings  13.  1-7. 

Johoash  begins  to   reign  in 

consort  with  Jehoahaz, 

3  Kings  13.  10. 


826 


Death  of  Jeboahaz.  Jeho* 
ASH,  or  Joash,  king  (16 
years).  He  visits  ^islia, 
who  promises  three  vic- 
tories. Hazael  dies,  2  Kings 
13.  8,  9,  II,  14-19,  22-24. 

Elisha  dies.  A  corpse  thrown 
into  Elisha's  sepulchre  re- 
vives,    2  Kings  13.  20^  IT. 

Jehoash  thrice  beats  thd 
Syrians,        2  Kings  13.  35. 


The  Israelites,  who  had  been 
dismissed  bv  Amaziah, 
plunder  the  cities  of  Judah 
as  they  return, 

2  Chron.  25. 13. 

Jehoash  defeats  the  king  of 
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JlJDAH. 
Israel  to  batUe,  and  Ib  taken 
priBoner  by  him, 

2  KingB  14.  8-14. 


^ma7iah  slain.  UzKiAn,  or 
AzABiAH,  king  (52  yclu-s) 
During  the  days  of  Zecha- 
riah  he  reigns  well, 
a  Kings  14.  17-22  :  15.  1-4: 
2  Chron.  25.  25:  26.  15 


Araos  7.  10-19,  lifi^tfoot  and  others 
place  after  2  Kii^  14.  28. 

On  the  increase  of  Uzziah*s 
army,  Joel  foretells  the  over- 
throw of  Judah,    Joel  1.-3, 


doa.  1:2:;.  So  Lie^tfoot,  Gray, 
and  others:  see  i.  i.  The  three 
diildren  have  names  given  to 
them,  faidicating  the  place  d  the 
wickedness  of  uie  house  of  Abob 
>er.4:  see  x  Ones  21.  i);  their 
punishment,  rwt  finding  mercy  in 
caUunity,  and  their  rejectioii,  nc 
longer  the  people  of  God.  They 
are,  Iwwever,  to  be  gathered  again 
under  Messiah,  their  one  Head, 
Tcr.  II ;  ver.  7,  see  2  Kfags  19.  js- 


CJzsiah   struck  with  leprosy 

for   invading    the   priest's 

office.    Jotham,  regent, 

2  Kings  15.  5 :  2  Chron.  26. 

16-20,  21. 

1  Kings  ij.  f,  several,  i. «.,  lone  or 
Bei>anitc.  see  120. 


B.a 


823 


822 


808 
to 

800 


801 
793 

787 
783 

771 
770 

769 

765 
761 

759 


I 


Israel. 

Judah,  and   plunders    the 

temple, 
2  Chron.  25.  17-24. 
Death    of   Jehoash.      Jero* 

DOAM   u.,  king  (41  years); 

he  reigns  wickedly,  2  Kings 

13.12,13:  14.15,16,23,24. 
Jeroboam  restores  the  coast 

of  Israel  according  to  the 

word  of  Jonah, 

2  Kings  14.  25-27. 
[Jonah  I.  4. 1]    See  B.C.  850. 


Hosea  makes  his  first  appeal 
to  the  ten  tribes,  [Hos.  i  .-3  .J 

Amos  denounces  judgment  a« 
gainst  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  against  Israel  and 
Judidi,  [Amos.  1.-9.] 

I-  J.  see  2  Ktaigs  16.  9 ;  ver.  6,  8e« 
2  Kin^B  18.  8 ;  i.  8,  see  2  C9ir.  26. 
6;  ver.  11,  see  Ninnb.  20.  14;  5. 
27.  GOo  2  Kings  10.  J2 :  17.  6. 

Death  of  Jeroboam, 

2  Kings  14.  28,  29. 

An  interregnum  for  eleven  years. 

State  of  Israel  during  the 
interregnum.  Eosea  de- 
nounces judgment,  [Hos.  4]. 

Zechabiah,  fourth  fix)m  Jehu, 
king  (6  months).  Shallum 
slays  him,  2  Kings  15. 8-12. 

Shallum,  king  (i  month). 
Henohem  slays  him, 

2  Kings  15.  13-15. 

Men  AHEM,  king   (10  years); 
2  Kmgs  15.  16-18, 

Pul,  of  Assyria,  coming  a- 
gainfit  Israel,  is  bribed  to 
return,    2  Kings  15.  19,  30. 


Death  of  Menahem.    Feka- 
HiAH,  king  (2  years), 

2  Kings  15.  21-24. 
Pokahiah  slain  by  Pekah. 
Pekah,  king  (20  years), 

2  Kings  1^.25-29 
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JUDAH. 

tEaiah  designa^^  in  a  vision 
to  the  prophetic  oifice.  He 
prophesies  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  of  jud^ent  on 
the  people  for  then:  sins, 
Isa.  I.  i:  6:  2:  3:  4:  5- 

Death  of  Uzziah.     Jotham, 
king  (16  years);  his  pros- 
perity,       2  Kings  15.  6,  7, 
3J-35:  2  Chron.  26.  22,  23: 
27.  1-6. 

Hieali  reproTes  the  wicked- 
ness of  Judali,      Mio.  i:  2. 

Tudah  begins  to  be  afflicted 

by  Syria  and  Israel.    Death 

of  Jotham,         2  Kings  15. 

36-38:  2  Chron.  27.  7-9. 

Ahaz,  king  (16  years),  2  Kmgs 
16.  I,  2-4:  2  Chron.  28. 1-4. 

Invasion  of  Fekah  and  Bezin. 
Isaiah  prophesies  on  the  oc- 
casion, denouncing  Ahaz's 
intended  alliance  with  As- 
syria, 2  Kings  16.  5 : 
Isa.  7.-9-  lo-  1-4. 

Isaiah  prophesies  the  ruin  of 
Damascus  and  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Isa.  17. 

Judah  devastated  by  Syria 
and  Israel ;  the  latter  restore 
their  captives,  by  advice  of 
Oded,       2  Chron.  28.  5-15. 

Aiiaz,  being  assailed  by  ene- 
mies, hires  Tiglath-pileser, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  against 
them.  Obadiah  and  Isaiah, 
2  Kings  16. 6-8,  9:  2  Chron, 
28.  16,  21,  17-19,  20: 

Obad.:  Isa.  i.  2-31:  28. 

Sacrilege  and  idolatry  of  Ahaz, 
2  Chron.  28.  12,  23-25! 
2  Kings  16. 10-18:  Hos.  5 : 6, 

OUl  On  order,  sec  2  Chion.  28. 17. 


Daath  of  Ahaz,       t  Kings  16. 

19,  20:  2  Chron.  28.  26,  27: 

Isa.  14.  28-32. 

Hezeetah,  king  (29  years\ 

2  Kuigi^  18.  I,  2:  2  Chron. 

2q*  r* 


B.C. 

757 


7S6 


753 

742- 


740 


740 


738 


730 
716 


Israel. 
[Isa.  1. 1.  On  this  order,  see  Town. 

send,  2.  2JO. 
Isa.  7.-10. 4.  On  the  order,  compare 

7.  X  with  2  Kings  16.  5. 
Isa.  I.  2-31.  On  order,  see  vcr.  7,  8 

oomp.  with  2  Chron.  28.  6-9. 
Isa.  6. 1,  see  John  X2. 41. 
Isa.  6.  u,  see  2  Kings  25. 12. 
Isa,  2. 19,  see  Rev.  6. 15. 
2  Chron.  27.  2,  see  chap.  26. 19^, 
ISO.  7. 8,  see  2  Kings  17.  24. 
KclgnofAhaz.     •    15 
„       Hezeldah.    29 
,,       2ud  Manas.  21 


65  years. 
Isa.  7. 16,  see  2  Kings  15. 29. 
isa.  8. 1,  a  man's  pen,  i.e.,  commoa 
writing;  see  Rev.  X).  18 :  21. 17. 

^r^c.  x.  5,  see  i  Kings  16.  12. 
MIc  I.  ij,  sec  -Ter.  34.  7.] 


isa.  17.,  see  2  Kings  x6. 9    i8-  it. 


Tiglath-pileser  ravages  Gllernl, 
Qalilee,  and  Naphtali,  nnA 
carries  captive  their  in- 
habitants to  Asspia^ 

2  Kmgs  15.  29 

Isa.  5. 21,  see  2  Sam.  J.  io.»  I 
Pekah  slain  by  Hoshea, 

2  Kings  15.  30,  3(. 
[On  date,  see  358  c]. 

Anarchy  for  nine  years, 
Eosmu,     kmg     (9     years). 
Shalmaneser,   king  of   As- 
syria, invades  his  territor>' 
and  makes  him  a  tributary', 
2  Kings  17.  1-3. 
Isa.  14.  28-J2,  against  Philistia,  sc« 
t  Cliron.  26.  6.    Ahab,  who  sub- 
daod  thetti,  was  dead  j  but  a  cod* 
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CAPTiVlTV  07  TRRAKTi. 


RcformftUon  by  HnaokSih, 

1  KiDgi  x8. 3,  4-6;  a  C^ion. 

29.2,  3-36:  30:  31 

Koab  dfloooaood,  Im.  i  j :  16. 

'lenkiah'i  re- 


Kieah  BUf^KMrte  He 

formation^ 
fiMJer.26.xa:Mie. 


Mic  3.-7. 


Hesekiah'B  prosperity, 

2  kings  i8.  J,  8. 


Prophecy  of  tlie  restoration 
of  the  ten  tribes^  of  the 
punishment  of  Egypt,  and 
conversion  of  Egj'pt  and 
Afisyriay  Isa.  18:  19. 


B.a 


723 


723 
721 


Ublaml. 
9ixiab  out  of  that  XMMt,  Hexekias, 
WMBtfll  tout*  tliein,  2  Kingi  18. 8. 

Iia.  i(.  The  deitnictlon  ot  Uoth  by 
ShalmanMer  foretold.  They  an 
exhorted  to  renew  tiMir  tillmte, 
16. 1 ;  tee  s  Klngi  j.  4% 

Hoshea  attacked  and  impri- 
soned by  Shalmaneser  for 
not  giving  the  tribute. 
Eosea  predicts  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  ex- 
horts to  repentance, 
2  Kings  r7.  4:  Ho<i.  7,-i4* 

Gomp.  OQ  onler  Eoa.  12.  |. 

Shalmuieser  besieges  Samaria, 

2  King!  17.  J :  18.9. 

The  ten  tribes  earned   into 

captivity  unto  As83rTia, 

2  Kings  17. 6-23 :  i8»  lO'ii. 


History  of  Judah,from  the  overthrow  of  Israel  to  the  end  of  the 
CcvptivUy,  B.  0.  720  to  B.  c.  536  5  184  years. 

104.  (a.)  History  ofJudah  to  the  Captivity^  114  yearSi 


Date  and  Place. 


ETent  or  KamtiTe. 


B.  C. 
715. 

714. 
JudsM. 


For  date,  eee 
Jerusalenu 


%  OB<»der,Bec 
tewsB.  1. 147. 


Tyre  denounced,  Isa.  23.    Prophecy  concerning  tha 
invasion  by  Assyria,  Xia.  10.  5  :-i4.  27. 

The  desolation  and  recovery  of  Jud»a  predicted,  etc. 
Isa.  24  [26. 17,  i8]:-27. 
Isaiah  predicts  the  invasion  bv  Assyria  and  the  des- 
truction of  Babylon.   Sennacherib  comes  up  against 
Judah,  but  being  pacified  by  a  tribute,  retires. 
Isaiah  denounces  Egypt,  and  warns  Jeruadem, 
Isa.  22.  1-14:  21:*  2  Kings  18.  13-16:  2  Chiron. 
32.  1-8:  Isa.  36.  i:  20:  291-3 1, 
^kness  of  Hezekiah;    his  song  of  thanks^ving. 
Isaiah  predicts  the  blessinrai  of  Christ's  kingdom) 
and  judgments  of  the  enenues  of  Zion, 
2  Kings  20. 1-6,  8,  9-11,  7:  Isa.  38. 1-6,  22,  7, 8, 
2T,  Q*2o:  2  Chron.  32,  24:  Isa.  32:-3s.^ 
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JUDAH,  B.C.  713-6ia 


e?7 


Dato  f.iid  FSace. 


JE^ent  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

713, 

Jerusalem. 


Nineveh  denounced  bj  KahnnL  Kah.  i.- j. 

Hezekiah  ahowing  in  pride  to  the  Ambasaadora  from 
Babylon  hia  treasures^  Isaiah  predicts  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity, 
2  Kings  20.  12-19:  Isa.  39:  2  Chron.  32.  25,  26. 

Second  invasion  of  Sennacherib;  destruction  of  hia 
army, 

2  Kings  18.  17-37  [36-28]:  19.  1-37:  Psa.44,  73, 
75,  76:  Isa.  36.  2  [II,  i2]-22:  37.  1-38: 
2  Chron.  32.  9-21,  22,  23. 

VfJioufl  prof^eoies  of  Isaiah^      Isa.  4o:-66  [57.  3-9]. 
If^zekiah's  wealth;  his  death.    MANA88EH,^king  (55 
years);  his  awful  impiety;  judgment  denounced 
oy  God's  prophets, 

2  Kings  20.  20,  31;  21.  1-16:  2  Chron.  32. 
27.31,  32,  33:  3h  i-io. 
Isaiah  predicta  the  captivity  of  Shebna,  Isa.  22.  I5-25.' 
The  heathen  nations,  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Samaria  in  plaoe  of  the  Israelites,  being  plagued  by 
lions,  make  a  mixture  of  religions,  2  Kings  1 7.  24-41. 
Manasseh  taken  eaptive  by  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  his 
conversion  and  restoration;  he  puts  down  idolatry, 
2  Chron.  33.  11-17.* 
Death  of  Manasseh.    AhoV;  idng  (2  years)}  his  im- 
piety, 2  Kings  21.  17-22:  2  Clion.  33.  18-23. 
Amon  slain  by  his  servants.    Josiah,  king  (31  years), 
2  Kings  21.  23-26:  22.  I,  2:  3  Chron.  33 
24,  25:  34.  I,  3. 
Josiah  vigorously  puts  down  idolaUy, 

2  Chron.  34.  3-7. 
Jeremiah  called;  he  expostulates  with  the  Jews,  on 
account  of  their  sins,  Jer.  i.  2  [3,  1-5 1. 

Josiah  provides  for  the  repidr  of  the  temple.  'Thtt, 
Book  of  the  Law  having  been  found,  Josiah  con- 
sults Huldah;  he  oauaes  it  to  be  read  publicly,  and 
renews  the  Covenant, 

3  Kings  22.  3-20:  33.  1-3,  4.20;  3  Chron.  34 
8,  28,  39-32,t  33. 

Zephaaiah  exhorts  to  repentance,        [Zeph.  i,  2,  3]. 

A  most  solemn  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  Josiah, 

3  Kings  33.  21-33,  24-27:  2  Chron.  35.  1-19. 

Jaremiah  reproves  the  backsliding  of  the  people,  and 

bewails  the  coming  captivity, 

Jer.  3,*  [6-xi],  12-25:  4:-6. 

^  In  Kings,  no  account  is  given  of  Manasseh's  repentance, 
f  With  qualification,  see  2  Kings  23.  26,  and  Jer,  3.  10,  elrt 
6hA  elumge  wafi  chiefly  ottemal* 


JudMu 


710-699, 
,    697, 
Jerusalem. 


»  Towns.  3. 427. 

678, 
Samaria, 

677» 
Babylon. 

642, 

JeruBQlem. 

640. 


628. 

628. 

623, 
Jerusalem. 


623. 

623, 
Jorusalrm. 

612. 
b  For  order,  800 
\rer.6 
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JUBAH,  II.  C.  612-606. 


Date  and  Place. 


Brent  or  Namtive. 


B.C. 

6l2. 

6ri. 

6 10. 

609, 
Jklogiddo  and 
JoruBolem 


Riblah. 


U  Jer.  i.*i2.,  in 
JoslaL's  days; 
Towns.  2. 4H-9. 

608. 
606. 

e  Forovder,  see 
ret,  2.  Comp. 
Ex.  29. 17. 


JeniBalem. 
6c6. 


Habakknk  predieta  jndgme  r  [Hab.  i  :-3]. 

Jeremiah  exhorts  the  people  m  repentance,  and  la- 
ments their  approacmng  calamitieii,        Jer.  7:-io. 

Jeremiah  reminds  the  people  of  the  Covenant  c4 
Josiah,  Jer.  11:  [15],  12. 

Josiah  slain  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Jeremiah  and  the  people  lament  him.  JFehoahax 
king  (3  months), 

2  Kings  23. 29,  30, 28,  30  lp„  31,  3»:  ^  CJhron 


35.  20-27;  36.  I,  2. 

Jehoohaz  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Phanioh-Keehc 
and  subsequently  taken  to  Egypt.    Jehoiakim, 
king  (II  years), 
2  Kings  23.  33,  34,  35.  3^,  37:  2  Cliron.  36. 3,  4,  5 

Jeremiah  delivers  various  predictions,  and  appeals  to 
the  Jews  respecting  the  captiyity  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  I3:-I9.^ 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  fiote  of  Pashur,  Jer.  20.:  of 
Shallum,  t.  e.,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  22.  1-23. 

Apprehension  and  arraignment  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  26, 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  kmg  of  Etgypt,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  46.*  1-12. 

The  obedience  of  the  Bechabites  to  their  £a,ther  con- 
trasted  with  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  35. 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  for 
seventy  years,  and  the  subs^uent  judgment  on 
Babvlon,  Jer.  25. 

Jeremiah  desires  Baruch  to  write  his  prophecies  on  a 
roll,  and  then  to  read  it  publicly  in  the  temple, 

Jer.  36.  1-8:  45. 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  puta  Jehoiakiui 
in  fetters,  intending  to  take  him  to  Babylon,  but 
afterwards  releasing  him,  makes  him  a  tributary, 
and  spoils  the  temple, 
2  Kings  24.  1 :  2  Chron.  36.  6,  7:  Dan.  i.  i,  2. 

Nebuchadnezzar  orders  the  master  of  his  eunuchs  to 
select  and  send  to  Babylon  some  of  the  royal  family 
and  nobility,  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace.  Daniel, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah  (otherwise  called 
Belteshazzar,  Shwnrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego), 
are  taken  there,  Dan.  i.  3,  4,  6,  7. 
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105.  (3.)  From  the  first  capture  qf  Jerusalem^  B.C.  606,  to  tM 
decree- of  Cyrue^  for  the  restoraticn  of  the  Jews^  B.C.  536? 
70  years. 


Itete  and  PUo^ 


Babylon. 
605* 

603, 

Babylon. 


599- 


$97- 
595. 

Babylon. 
»  On  order,  m 
Tomis.  Tol.  tt. 

594. 
Babylon.^ 

59?. 
Jerusalem. 


590. 


Event  or  NarratlTe. 


Events  at  Jerusalem,  toith  contempwaneous  events 

at  Babylon. 

Daniel  meets  with  kindly  treatment,  Dan.  i.  5,  8-17. 

Baruch  again  reads  the  Prophetic  Roll;  Jehoiaklm 

bums  it,  Jer.  36.  9-32. 

Jehoiaklm  rebels  against  Kebuchadnezzar, 

2  Kings  24.  I  /.  p,,  24. 
Daniel  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  18-21. 

Interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  2.;  des- 
cribing the  Babylonian,  32;  Medo-Persian,  32-39; 
Macedo-Orecian,  32-39;   and  Boman  Empires,  ^St 
40-43;  with  Messiah's  Kingdom,  34,  35,  44,  45. 
Death  of  Jehoiaklm.    Jehoiacqin  or  Jeooniah,  king 
(3  months),      2  Kings  24.  5-9:2  Chron.  36.  8,  9: 
Jer,  22.  24-30:  23. 
Second  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jehoiaohin  is  carried  to  Babylon,  with  many  of  his 
subjects.     Zedekiah  or  Mattaniah,  king  (11 
years),        2  Kings  24.  10-19:  2  Chron,  36,  10-12: 
Jer.  52.  I,  2:  24. 
Predictions  of  the  duration  of  the  captivity,  '  ^ 

Jer.  29.  1-14,  16-20,  15,  31-32. 
Of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  30.,  31, 

Predictions  agunst  the  surrounding  nations.  Ha- 
naniah  the  false  prophet  denounced, 

Jer.  27,  28,  48,  49. 
Prophecies  against  Babylon,  Jer.  50:51. 

Esekiel'i  vision  in  Babylon;  his  commission,*  Ezek. 
I,  2,  3.  1-2 1.  He  prophesies  of  the  miseries  of 
Jerusalem,  Ezek.  3.  22-27  [4:-7]. 

Visions  of  the  idolatries  which  occasioned  the  cap  • 
tivity,  Ezek.  8,  10  fn]. 

Various  predictions  against  the  fiJse  prophets,  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Jewish  nation, 

Ezek.  12.-19  [16,  18.  5-18], 
Prophecies  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  Jews, 

Ezek.  2o:[2i:-23]. 

Zedekiah's  rebellion  and  wickedness,     Jer.  37.  i,  2: 

2  Kings  14*  30;  a  Chron.  36.  13:  Jer.  52.  3. 

The  wickedness  of  priests  and  people  (the  cause  of 

the  captivity,  v.  15,  16),  with  a  summary  accotmt 

of  the  judgments  tiiat  followed,  2  Chron.  36. 14-21. 

Nebuchadnezzar  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  for  the  third 

time,     2  Kings  25.  i:  Jer.  39.  ir  52.  4:  37.  3#  4« 

2  A 
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rraioD  or  ihx  OAmrxsr,  b.  c.  980-667. 


Dile  and  PlaoA. 


Bvwt  or  Namtiye. 


B.  C. 

Babylon. 

Jermalem. 
•  Seelowns. 

589. 

Babylon. 

Jerosalem. 

fc  For   order, 
Mei2.a. 


587. 


e  On 


order, 

»9-  >. 
And  2^  I ;  T«r. 
I7-2I  written 
ncteen     yean 


d  On    order, 
o  Comp.  ver. 

r,  7 ;  Town.  ii. 

179. 


Babylon. 


ImMA  foretells  tlie  desiruciion  of  Jerosalem^ 

Bmk.  24. 

Capture  of  the  dty  foretold.    The  people,  at  Jmtt' 

miah'i  word,  release  their  Hebrew  bond-servants, 

Jer.  34,  i-io.' 
Jeremiah  shot  np  in  prison;  his  predictions  there, 

Jer.  33:  33.»' 
Siekiel  in  Babylon,  prophesies  against  Sgypt,  £zek. 
39.  1-16;*  and  agunst  T^,  Ezek.  26.:  seelsa.  23. 
The  Chaldsaans  raise  the  siege  to  march  against  the 
approaching  Egyptian  army.    Jeremiah  predicts 
the  deetrucUon  of  the  Philistines,    Jer.  37*  5 :  47. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Chaldaean  army,  the  people 
recall  their    bond-servants,  for  which  Jeremiah 
denounces  them,  and  predicts  the  speedy  return  of 
the  Chaldsoans,  Jer.  34.  11-22:  37.  6-10. 

Jeremiah  again  imprisoned,  Jer.  37. 11-21;  contjuaues 
to  denounce  Zedekioh,  21:  he  is  put  into   the 
dungeon  of  Malchiah,  38:  39.  15-18. 
Eiekiat  in  Babylon,  again  prophesies  against  li^gypt 
andKineveh,  Ezek.  30.  20-26:  31.' 

Jerusalem  finally  taken.    Zedekiah  carried  to  Baby- 
lon.   Jeremisai  delivered, 

2  Kings  25.  2,  4-7:  Jer.  52.  5-7:  39.  2-7,  11-14. 

Nabuzaradan  bums  the  temple,  and  carries  awav  the 

people,  leaving  a  few  poor  persons  to  till  the  land, 

2  Kings  25.  8-21:  Jer.  52.  12-30:  39.  8-10: 

Psa.  74:' 79:83:  94. 

Jeremiah  bewails  the  desolation  of  his  country. 

Lamentations  i:-5. 
Qedaliah  appointed  governor.    Jeremiah  and  many 
others  aUach  themselves  to  him, 

2  Kings  25.  22-24:  Jer.  40.  i-x6c 

Ishmael  slays  Qedaliah,  and  attempts  to  carry  9iw%y 

the  people  to  the  Ammonites;  Johanan  intercepts 

him;  the  people,  fearing  the  Chaldseans,  dee  into 

Egypt,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God, 

2  Kings  25.  25,  26:  Jer.  41:  42:  43*  i-7» 
Jeremiah  prophesies  against  Egypt  and  the  idola- 
trous Jews,  Jer.  43.  8-13:  46.  13-28:  44. 
Brief  summaiy  of  the  captivities,  by  I^ebuchadnezzar, 

Jer.  52.  28-30, 

Semamder  cf  the  Hittory  of  1ih$  Jewi  in  Captivity — 
JBc^lon, 

Eseldel  predicts  the  utter  desolation  of  Judsaa, 

EBdk.  33.  ^f-S% 
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Date  And  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.C. 

587. 


573. 
573. 

570. 
569. 

568-563. 

561. 

558. 
556. 

538. 

537. 
536. 

JeruBalem 
and  Babylon. 


PrediotioDfl  against  Anunon^  Moab,  Edom^  Fhiliatiay 
Tyro,  and  Egypt,  Ezek.  25:  37:  28:  32. 

SMldel  appeals  to  tlio  captiyea, 

Ezek.  33.  1-20. 
Evil  rulers  denonnoed;  restoration  of  the  Jews  pro> 
Duiied;  predictions  of  Messiah's  kingdom, 

Ezek.  34:-37  [17,  last  clause]. 

Prophecies  of  the  ehurch  and  its  enemies,  and  of  the 

convendon  of  the  Jews,  Ezek.  38:39. 

iMkLel'i  vision  of  the  future  temple,     Ezek.  4o:-48.^ 

Last  prediction  against  ESgypt, 

Ezek.  29.  17-21:  30.  1-19*. 
Kebuehadnezzar  sets  tip  an  image,  Dan.  3 . . 

Baniel  interprets  Kebucbadnez^s  second  dream, 

Dan,  4. 1-27. 

The  fulfilment  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  dream,  in  his 

madness,  and  subsequent  recovery,  Dan.  4.  28-37, 

Evil-Kerodach,  king  of  Babylon,  releases  Jehoiachm, 

2  Kings  25.  27-30:  Jar.  52.  31-34, 

JHuiiel's  first  vision  of  the  living  Creatures,   Dan.  7. 

Belshazzar's  Feast.    Babylon  taken,  Dan.  ^, 

Daniers  vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-goat,  Dan.  8. 

Daniel's  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 

Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  Dan  9, :  Psa.  102 . 

Daniel  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  Dan.  6. 

Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 

restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  count^, 

2  Chron.  36.  22,  23:  Ezra  i.  1-4:  Psa.  126:  85. 

Psalms  written  during  the  distresses  and  afflictions 

of  the  church,  chiefly  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 

Psa.  10,  13, 14,  15,  25,  26,  27,  36,  37,  49>  50/  53/ 

^h  77*  80,  89,  92,  93,  123,  130,  137. 


106.  ^4.)  From  the  decree  qf  Cyrus,  b.  0.  536,  to  the  finat 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  B.  0.  420-397 ;  about  139  year9^ 


Date  iDxI  Flaoe. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 


53«» 
Jerusalem. 


I.  From  the  return  of  the  Jetos,  to  the  Dedication  of 
the  Second  Temple. 

Betum  of  the  Jews,    Qyms  restores  the  yessels  of 
the  temple.    An  altar  set  up, 
Ezra  I.  5-11:  [2:],  3.  x-7:  PIHU87,  X07,  III,  119;. 
113,  114,  X16,  117,  I25i  ia7#  i»8*  IJ4. 
2  42 
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THE  BESIOBATIOK,  B.  C.  535-445. 


Dole  and  Ptafle. 


Event  at  Namtive. 


B.  C 

535, 

JeroBalem. 

534. 

Babylon. 

520, 

JeruMlem. 


519. 
516. 


486. 
464. 

462, 
Susa. 
^58. 
457. 
JeruBalem. 


453,  453. 


445, 

Susa. 

Jerusalem. 


Susa* 


Foundation  of  the  second  temple,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  3.  8-13;  Psa.  84,  66. 

The  building  of  the  temple  interrupted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans, Ezra  4.  i-c,  24:  Fsa.  129. 
The  last  Tision  of  Daniel,  Bon.  ia-12. 

Building  ^  of  the  temple  resumed.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  incite  the  people  to  Uie  work,  and  ex- 
hort them  to  repentance, 

Ezra  4.  24:   5.  i:  Hag.  i.  i-ii:  Ezra  5.  2: 

Hag.  I.  12-15:  2.  1-9:  Zech.  i.  i-6:  Hag. 

2.  10-23:  Zech.  I.  7-21:  2:-6  [2.  5]. 

The  building  of  the  temple  again  interrupted,  and 

resumed,  Ezra  5,3-17:6.1-13:  Fsa.  138:  Zech.  7:8. 

Dedication  of  the  second  temple, 

Ezra  6.  14-22:  Psa.  48,  81,  146,  147,  148,  149,  r50. 

3.  livm  the  opposition  to  the  Jewi  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  to  the  Death  of  Raman, 

Opposition  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Ezra  4.  6. 

Opposition  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanos, 

Ezra  4.  7-23. 
Artaxerxes    (or   Ahasnerus)   divorces   Vashti,    his 

queen,  Esth.  i. 

Eara  commissioned  to  visit  Jerusalem,  Ezra  7  [2-14]. 
Artaxerxes  makes  Esther  queen,  Esth.  2.  1-20. 

Ezra  comes  to  Jerusalem;  causes  the  people  to  put 

away  their  heathen  wives,  Ezra  8  :-io  [18-44]. 

Concluding  prophecies  of  Zechariah,        Zech..  9^-14. 
Mordecai  discovers  the  conspiracy  against  Ahosuerus, 

Esth.  2.  21-23. 
Plot  of  Haman  to  destroy  the  Jews,  and  its  defeat. 

The  feast  of  Purim,  Esth.  3  :-io. 

3,  From  the  first  commission  of  Nehemiah,  to  the 
closing  of  the  Canon, 

Kehemiah  receives  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to 
visit  it,  and  rebuild  the  wall,  Neh.  i:  2.  i-8. 

Nehemiah  arrives  at  Jerusalem.    Sanballat  strives  to 

hinder  the  work;  the  builders  work  under  arms, 

Neh.  2.  9-20:  [3:],  4. 

Nehemiah  relieves  the  Jews  oppressed  by  usu^;  his 
own  ffenerosity,  Kmi.  5* 

The  waU  completed  by  the  Jews  and  dedicated, 

Neh.  6:  [12.  27-43]. 

Kehemiah  returns  to  Persia,  rteh,  7.  x-4* 
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THE  BEBTOBATIOK,  B.  0.  444-397. 


bSa 


Date  and  PLice. 

Event  or  Narrative. 

B.  C. 

444, 

Second  commission  of  Nehemiah,  and  reformation, 

Jerusalem. 

Neh.  7  [6-73]:  8:  9:  [io:l  "  ["•  i-9,  44-47]: 

13.  1-3:  Psa.  I.  119. 

433- 

duced  during  the  second  absence  of  Nehemiah, 

Mai.  i:  2:  3.  r-15. 

428. 

Further  reformation  by  Nehemiah,       Neh.  13.  4-31. 

397. 

Pinal  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Mai.  3.  16-18:  4. 

Detached  Genealogies,  etc.,  inserted  probably  at  the 

completion  of  the  Canon, 

I  Chron.  i:-9;  Neh.  12. 10-26. 

Sec.  7.  Chronology  of  Scripture^  and  ea/rly  jprofane  History, 

107.  The  chronology  of  the  earlier  history  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,— the  most 
ivriv  cshro-  *'»c*6'i*  <>'  t^e  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  Involves  difficulties. 
^fiJv-diffl  'which,in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  are  inextricable.  Ctesiaa 
cnl^*  ^^"  ^^^  Herodotus  (the  two  profane  historians  on  whom  we  rely  for  In- 
formation  on  Assyria),  differ  In  chronology  by  800  years,  and  propor- 
tionably  in  their  dynasties ;  Herodotus  fixing  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  dominion 
in  Upper  Asia  at  520  years ;  and  Ctesias  (whose  historical  authority  is  very  low), 
at  ii05  (Died.  Sic  ii.  21).  Semiramis  is  supposed,  in  one  account  to  have  lived 
B.O.  2017,  and  in  another  (Dr.  Hales),  b.o.  747.  The  mode  of  solving  these,  and 
some  other  difficulties,  is  to  assume  the  existence  of  two  Assyrian  empires ;  an  as- 
sumption supported  by  some  passages  in  Herodotus  (i.  c.  05, 102, 100, 185).  The 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  History,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  many  oontem- 
poraneous  dynasties  are  f^ven  I7  ancient  authorities,  and  the  same  king  has  often 
several  names. 

In  the  Tables  of  Egyptian  History,  we  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  Enadish  Bible. 
A  ntiiArj  f foa  ^<>''  t^«  ^^^t  ^^  «"»  the  Tablcs  of  Mr.  Cory,  published  Iw  Pickering ; 
fouSeS  ^^  Assyrian  History,  the  Tables  of  Dr.  RusseU. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  date  of  Solomon's  temple  (b.c. 
1012),  downwards,  there  are  no  serious  discrepancies  between  competent  authorities, 
except  in  relation  to  Assyria  (1012  to  771).  For  the  whole  of  this  later  period,  we 
adopt  the  dates  of  *'  Clinton's  Fasti,"  which  seldom  differ  more  than  a  year  from 
those  of  the  authorized '  - 


Tabular  History  of  Egypt,  etCyfrom  the  Deluge  to  the 
days  of  Solomon, — Fr(m  Usher, 


I.e. 

2192 


Egypt. 


The  Deluge. 

Foimdation  of  kingdom  of  Egypt* 
i6tb,  or  xst  earthly  dynasty. 


PALBSriNB,  BTC. 


12J4 


Kimrod  establishe 
regal  govemmeci 
(Hidea  2554). 


*  In  this  Table  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :— O).)  Diodonu  SIcuIua. 
(E.)  Eratosthenes.    (H.)  Herodotus^   (M.)  Manetho.    (M.  J.)  Hanetho  accort" 


to  Josephus.  (M.  M.  and  M.  TO  Memphite  and  Thinite  list  of  Manetho.  (80 
Sancfaonlatbo.  (S.  S.)  Bn>le.  OiampoUion,  WUUnson,  E^cellus,  and  ancient 
elAf«ic  authors  are  also  quoted. 
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EOTPT. 


B.0 

219a 

11  JO 


1071 
10J9 
ao2i 


2002 

I98J 

1930 

1920 


mi 

1845 
184a 
1829 
]8ii 
1792 
1772 

1768 

1748 
1748 

i7io 
1715 


1710 

1706 
1688 
1676 
1649 

1610 
1579 

X54i 

I5J0 
1504 

^fo4 


1.  MenaL   Menes  (H.),  MiK>r  (S-X  Miaxaln 

2.  3fto&  r.       Athothes    (£.),    Tosorthus 
M.),  iBventor  of  letten  and  mediciae. 


J.  a%o«*  n.    Attiothefl  (EX  Kenkereg  (M.  T.) 
4.  Didbies  (EX  Messochrb  (M.  M.) 
^P(»i^*oi  (E.),  Sonthifl  (MlM). 

Znrasion  odfSiepherds :  not  ftilly  expelled  for 

5x1  years. 
Natiye  kings,  17th  djn.       Shepherd  kings. 

1.  SalaHt, 

2.  Beon, 

,    „  J.  Apachnat. 

6,  Keareu 

7.  Otiriaen  i.  Toaertasls  (M.  M.),  Mlsar- 
tesen  (PUny);  several  obelidcs  and  monu- 
ments left  by  him. 

Osirtesen  breaks  the  power  ef  the  shepheids. 

8.  A.iMU%  Muthah  r. 

9.  Jmutt  Mttthah  XL 
xo.  Otirtuenu, 

^  .  .  5'  J^omiat. 

11.  Otirtegen  m, 

«,  .  6.  Kertot, 

tj.  Bakorf  Adieres  (M.  M.>,  AlisphragiiMi- 

7.  JMfiL 

ij.J!iMt,    SiegeofsbeiACTdsinAvaria. 
Expnlston  of  shepherds ;  death  of  Asetb. 

14.  Joto*  alone.  i8th  dyn.,  Amosis  OJLX 
Cheops  (?  Her.)  ^    '  ^    ^* 

15.  AmeiMjfh  I. 

Begency  till  Thothmos  m.  JbtmA  fS.  S.)» 
^^rof»  (Redrew  /  M.),  ^eientli 
(gj»«P^  Anwitt-xwiHSorl  (Wilk.),  Amnoth 

Appearance  ©f  the  Phoenix,  or  2nd  Hennea. 
snTOosed  to  be  Joseph  the  Hebrew. 

16.  Thothnm  r.,  and  Amesse.  Maeris  (H.), 
Mephres  (M.  J.) 

Begnlatkm  of  Calendar.    Fhoeoix. 
Th4>1ihmot  alone. 

17.  '[jtothmoi  n.    Mephra  Mtrthosis  (M.  J.) 

18.  Tlufthmotm.  MaBrls(H.),Thmosis(M.J.) 
Cessation  of  Kegency:  great  architectural  works. 

19.  -AiiMMpk  n.  (M.)    Anonphls  CE.) 
^■nSi^T*  Iv  ^^^  (M.  J.),  goi4  (M.); 

Persecution  of  Israelites.  v     y» 

Regait -4c*encftcref .    Chnubua  Gneurus  CE.") 
2i^»ienoD*  m.,  and  Amtm  Ttx^m.  Bi^bek 

(Hlerog.),  I>anaus  (Gr.),  RathoU's  (M.  J.> 
Danans  expelled  by  im<£oph.  '^-^"-^ 

DaoMis  and  hlB  son  drive  Amenoph  Into 

Ethiopia. 
a2^Mn««.4juwise*w  Achenche!r«sn.(M.  J.l 

1^°^^.  (Syna  Booehoris  (Tac),  Bu- 


PjLLBflmnt,  nc 


2147 

2124 

2069 

2059 

2017 

1956 
1978 

I9W 


x8i6 


1728 


X577 
I57X- 


1S31 


Bat^kn  ftafoiided. 

Assnor  (or  Kinonodf 
ot  Ninna?)  founds 
Nineveh. 

Death  of  mmrod. 
Nlnns?  OTBelns? 

Nhins,  the  beautifier 
of  Nineveh. 

TheJuyriane$Hpin, 
Babylon  taken. 

Semiramis  sacceeda 
Ninns. 

Abraham  bom. 

Yietories  of  Soui- 
ramis. 

Ninyas  snooeedaSe- 
mhramis. 

Abrah.  visits  Sgypt 

Now  follow  the  rel^ 
of  three-and-thirty 
UlBfiik  aooordbig  to 
Ensebius,  or  six- 
and-thirty  according 
to£^oelni8,  ending 
with  Sardanapalns 
(8aep.5«,5l6). 

Jacob  bom. 


Joseph  sold:  inter- 
piel^s  Phaiaoh'a 
dream  J  Ids  eleva- 
tlen. 


Jacob  goes  to  Egypt 


Joseph  dies. 

Israelites  multiply. 
Birth,  and  early  life 

OfMOMI. 


Moses  in  Midian 
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B.a 
1492 
H9I 


1491 
1490 

i486 


1418 
ii66 

Ii2J 


1^21 

126^ 

I22J 
1222 


1209 

"94 
1179 

1x64 
1x49 
I1J4 

1119 

IIOI 

971 


EOTPT. 


Death  <3i  Amenoph. 

Final  expulsioii  of  flhepherdfl  and  Danans:  tlie 
mixed  multitude  (M.);  £xode;  Boochoria 
diowned.  Sfn.  ai^  thia  occurred  700 
yean  after  lf«iie8»  and  after  twenty-five 


13.  Eammet  x.    Sethos  (T.),  Suphia  (M.  M.) 

14.  Amvn,  or  Phtkah  me  Phmiicheen.  or 
Jrmeen,  Armaii  (MA  Heimaens  (M.  J.) 

25.  JRaimetMesm  Setlioa(T.),Souphi8(M.M.), 
Sesoatiia  (Grka.),  Seaoosis  (D.),  Great  war- 
rior. 

26.  Amenoph  iv.  Ffathahmen  CWllk.),  Me- 
nqditba  (Champ.),  Mencherea  (M.  M.) 

17.  xQth  dynaaty.  FlUhahmen  Sc  Fkthdh, 
Sethoa  0iJ),  Muathia  CB.) 

28.  OiirtmmFMhah,  Bi^eaoe8(M.),Fhiiis 
(M.U.) 

29.  Osirx  ta  S0manrtr»   Amxnenemes  (M.) 
JO.  BameMtes  nx.    Aphrops  (M.),  Sesoosia  ir. 

(DX  Seaoatrla  n.  (M.),  TiaaOg  (Her.)  adorns 

Thebea. 
The  Cycle  of  Maria  begins. 
31.  Jtameues  iv.    Ammenephthea  (M.) 
J2.  Jtamesies  v.    Menthe  Suphis  (M.  M.) 
33.  Nitocrii  and  Xamesset  yi.    Intocris  and 

ThQorto  (M.  M.),  Nitocria  (E.),  Proteus 

(p.X  2oth  Dyn, 
14.  RameMta  vn.  (^.),  Bhempfais  (D.) 
3S'  Bameises  Yur.    Ouaiomares  CStyn.) 
16.  Hamases  xx.    Bhamainitus  CH.)>  Nileus 

(D.),  Sethoa  Nllua  (E.) 
J7.  Hamesiet  z.  (^.),  Semphucrates  (E.) 
j8.  Itameaes  xi.  (Syn.),  Ghuthen  Taurus  (£.) 
J9.  Amtm  Mai  Pouee,  Bhamesse  Jubasae 

(Syn.) 
40.  Amtmmeseg.    Ehamesae  Yaphris  (Syn.) 

The  sceptre  uow  passes  to  Lower  Egypt 
There  are  in  the  21st  dyu.,  nine  Tbebaa  loiigs, 

and  seven  ItnownTanite,  reigning  i  jo  years. 
22nd  dynaaty.    Sheshonk  or  Soisbak. 


PALMiira,  nc 


B.a 

TheExode. 

1491- 

Israel  hi  the  H'Odfir- 

51 

nesa. 

1466? 

Danans  (Eratoe.) 

1451 

Chai^  to  Joshua. 

1444 

completed. 

i4«? 

DencaUon  (Eratos). 

1402 

Judges. 

OthnleL 

Ehud. 

ij8i? 

Erecthfloi  (EnitoB.) 

Shamgar. 

Deborah. 

128J? 

GadmusOfiratds.) 
Felops  (Eratos.) 

1261 

HereBlM  (Sratos). 

Gideon. 

X225r 
I2IJ 

Argonauts  (Eratoe). 
ist  Theban  war. 

II98 

2Bd  Theban  war. 

Jtphthah. 

J12? 

Troy  besieged  (ETat) 
Trojan  war  ends. 

1x76 

Orestes  at  Argos. 

11x6 

Death  of  SaxttsoiL 

IIX2 

SamueL 

II06 

HeracUdao. 

1056 
X045 

David  Ung. 
Death  of  Codrus. 

IOI6 

Ionic  migration. 

SolomoBkfaig. 

976    Division  of  Idnffiom 


AiSTBlA. 

Earn,  KTo. 

Prwn  841-771'  Thonus  Concholems  and  Sardan^Mdus  reign.    In 
800,  Joni  visits  Nhieveh;  in  773,  the  governors  of  Media  and 
Babylon  rebel.    Nineveh  is  beneged.  and  hi  771,  Sardanapalus 
perishes  fai  Us  palace  by  fire.    Three  khigdoms  are  formed,  of  whidi, 
it  first,  Assyria  is  chief. 

B.a 
972 

Shishak   (Sesoa- 
tris?)    faivadet 
Judaea,  2  ChroD. 

Auyria.                      Babylon,                       Media. 

812 

Boodioris* 

Pol  mgns  over  aU ;  makes  IsrMHtes  p«y  tribute,  769. 
Gives  his  kfagdom  to 

74'7 
740 

B.  C.                                         B.  C. 

TiglathPOeser.     766     Belesis,  or           776 
Syria. 

Arbaoes,  who 
conspired 
agatost    Sar. 

776 
n3 

nSra  of  Olymp 
se(«r8eebelaw 
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Abbtxia. 

£OTPT,  DC. 

JMtyria. 

Babylon. 

Media, 

B.a 

■ 

751 

CDeeenmal   l 

B.O. 

t.c. 

B.a 

ebons  at  A&] 

7J8 

2Klngix6. 

V3 

Nadios. 

danapalus. 

7?o 

ShaluMneier, 

13t 

Poms. 

forms  a  Me- 

2iangti7. 

7>6 

Jugnus. 

dian  republic. 

.7*5 

So,    the  EtlA 

721 

SuDtfiasobdaed 

721 

MerodachBaL, 

Phraortes 

V4 

Sennacherib. 

Ifi«.19- 

chief. 

V3 

Sennacherib  In- 

75J 

[First   Messe- 

17.4. 

Tadei  Judaea. 

74J 

7U 

Usmpatioa    i 

«» 

Sennacherib  in- 

nianwar.l 

Sevecfaus,    ^ 

vadesJndKaa 

720 

[First  recorded 

priest. 

second    time, 

ecUpseofthe 

711 

sKinaiQ. 
Sennadtorib  as- 
■aednated    in 
ihe  temple  of 
Ifisroch. 

sssa.]"* 

711 

TIrmra,  the  1«| 
Etlii<qiian, 
fii^tawitliSa 
nacherib.  iSip 

710 

EsariuMldon. 
Other       kings 

710 

BalTkoinde- 
peiMlent  under 
Merodachwho 

710 

IkOooesUng, 
slain. 

X9.9:Isa.j7.i 

672 

[Tullus    Hos- 

685 

'^^'^Z 

donbtM. 

sends  to  He- 

tiUus.] 

699 

Esarhaddon 

zekiah;  again 

657 

[Byzantium    * 

kings,   lor  S 

677 

takes  Babylon. 
Esarhaddou  car- 
ries Manasseh 
to  Babylon, 

TT' 

built] 
Phraortes. 

670 

teaiortwent; 
five  years. 

Psaxnmitjdnii 

667 

Ninas  m.,   or 

overthrows 

641 

Qyaxares  I. 

them,  and  rales 

€50 

Chiiialadanns, 

625 

takes    Aflhdui 

Nabuchadono- 

&ther  of  Ne- 

seelsa. 20. 

or 
630 

ser,  or  Sarda- 

buchadnezzar 

647 

Memphis    vai 

napalusu. 

the  Great, 

capital;  Psan 
mitidnis      in 

' 

troduoes  Greek 

Sab^mandPania. 

Media  and  Persia, 

-        . 

616 

Fhanoh-Ncd^ 

B.C. 

B.C. 

n.,  2  dam.  55 

625 

Babylon,  asserts  indepen- 

641 

Dynastv  of  the  Eatanites, 
Kair-Kobad  or  Qyaxares  i., 

610 

Navy;  canal  t( 

dence  of  Asoyris. 

subject  to  Scythians,  ex- 

connect Medit 

62J 

pels    them,    and    takes 
Nineveh. 

andBedSeasat 

marries  the  daughter  of 
CyaxarasofMedSu 

tempted,  lails. 

Previous    to    this    time. 

608 

Nineyeh  besieged  hy  Ba- 

there is  no  credible  his- 

609 

Necho     invadei 

bylon  and  Media,  under 

tory  of  Persia,  Kai-Kans, 

Asia. 

or  Astyages. 
mraco,  Athens.] 
frarquini.,Rome.] 

606 

Defisated  by  He- 

606 

Taken  and  added  to  Media. 

621 

606 

Takes  Jerusalem. 

619 

600 

Psammis      sue* 

606 

Nebuchadnezzar     defeats 

oeedsNedio. 

604 

Necho. 

601 

Birth      of      EaiKhosra 

594 

Hophra,     con. 

alone ;  founds  Babylonian 
empire,  etc 

Nebuchadnenar  conquers 
Judsa. 

(Cyrus). 

spires        with 
ZedeUah, 
against   Nebn- 
disdneszar. 

587 

595 

[Sappho.  Solon,  Tbales.] 

581 

Shnsan.   Dan.,£zek. 

J7I 

Aprlee  deposed 
by   Nebuchad 

5V 

Tyre,  after  thhrteen  years 

57* 

[JEsop  flou.] 

jo:  46:'l!iei. 

si^. 

1 

i%V>,S2. 
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Chronology  of  Scripture,  etc. — continued. 


ASSTRZA. 


Egypt,  etc. 


Babylon  and  Persia, 


B.0 

559 

556 
555 
551 

or 

S5J 
540 
5i8 


529 
525 
521 

^^l 
508 
499 

492 
490 
484 
480 
465 

457 
454 
445 
425 
424 
414 
405 


Media  and  Penia, 


[Peisistraiiu,  Athens.] 
Cyaxares  n.  (DariuB). 
C^rus  general,  and  roles. 
Persian  mouardiy  founded 
by  Cyrus. 


Zoroaster. 
Cyaxares  dies. 
CjTUB  reigns  alone. 
Conquers  Croesus  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Takes  Babylon. 
And  Egypt. 


Golden  image  set  up. 
Evil-Merodach  succeeds.       560 
Evil-Merodach    slaia  by     559 

Cyrus. 

Neriglassar  (Belsh.)*  eoo. 
Babylon    besieged;     the 

"  writing  on  the  wall." 
Darius,  long  of  Babylon 

and  Media. 

}NabonadIus  rules ;  aspires     ^^  ' 
to  be  independent. 

Babylon  again  besieged.  546 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus, 

and  annexed  to  Persian  SjB 

empire.  5J5 

Death  of  Cyrus  in  battle  (Her.),  in  peace  (Xen.) 

Cambyses,  bis  son,  succeeds ;  conquers  Egypt, 

&nerdi8  the  Magian. 

Slain,  and  succeeded  by  Darius  Hytaspes,  Dan.  ix.  2. 

Babylon  revolts,  and  is  destroyed. 

Egyptian  canal  completed  (see  610,  Egyp^) 

mcedon  and  Thrace  tributiury.    lonians  revolt,  and  Athenians 

assist.    War  agataist  Greece. 
Two  expeditions  against  Greece  defeated. 
Esorpt  revolts. 

Xerxes  succeeds  Darius;  subdues  Egypt,  Dan.  11. 2. 
Expedition  against  Greece  fails. 
Xerxes  murdered ;  Artaxerxes  i. ;  Longim.  succeeds,  Kefa.  1. 6 ; 

Tbemistocles  in  Persia, 
Esther  queen. 
Ezra  visits  JeHLSalem. 
Nehemiah. 

Xerxes  n.  succeeds,  and  Is  assassinated;  Sogdianus. 
Darius  n. ;  Nothus. 
Egypt  regains  her  independence. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon.    Seep.  5^8. 


B.C. 


554 


Wng  by 
chadncn 
Egypt 


made 

NcbiH 


very 
prosperous. 
Solon         Yisits 
Egypt 


Pythagoras  visit- 
Egypt. 

Egypt  made  tri- 
butary by  Cy- 
rus. 

Psammenitns 
revolts,  and  is 
defeated,  Isa. 
19 ;  Egypt  a 
Persian  pro- 
vince; end  (/ 
dynasty  of 
Pliaraoh. 

Egypt  revolts 
(and  is  agabi) 

Subdued. 

Again  rebeb 
under  Inarius, 
aided  by  Athens. 

Herodotus  visits 
Egypt. 

Indep.  Amyr- 
tams ;  nine 
kings  suoceeil; 
Pausiris,  I'sam 
mitichus  n.,  etc. 

Subdued  by  Oc- 
hns  the  Per- 
sian. See  p.  5^8. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Civil  and  Moral  History  of  the  Jews  from  Malaohi  to 

John  thb  Baptist. 
Sec.  I.  Sketch  of  the  CivU  History  of  the  Jews  during  the  Period 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
108.  Although  we  have  no  account  of  this  period  in  Scrip- 
ture, its  events  are  frequently  referred  to  in  prophecy,  and 
many  of  them  throw  light  upon  the  New  Testament.    Tho 
following  sketch  is  founded  chiefly  on  Josephus  and  tho^ 
hooks  of  the  Maccabees. 
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110.  Afber  Nehemiah  (b.c.  420),  JucUea  continued  subject  to  th^ 
The  Jews  ^"^S^  °^  Persia  for  nearly  a  hundi-ed  years.  It  ceased, 
nader  the  however,  to  form  a  distinct  goyemment,  and  was  annexed 
Persiana.  ^  ^j^^  satrapy  of  Syria ;  the  administration  of  affairs 
being  intrusted  to  the  high  priest,  subject  only  to  the  control  of 
the  Syrian  governor.  This  union  of  the  civil  government  and  the 
pontificate  soon  made  the  office  one  of  high  ambition  to  the  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  violent 

.  and  disgraceful  contests. 

111.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  armyj>y  Alexander,  Syria 
Alexander,  fell  imder  his  power;  and  Tyre  was  taken  after  an  ob< 
*^*  ^^''  stinate  resistance.  Alexander  then  marched  into  Judsea^ 
to  punish  the  Jews,  who,  out  of  respect  for  their  oath  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  granted  the  Tyrians  supplies  of  provisions  and  refused 
them  to  him.  But  (it  is  related)  as  he  approached  Jerusalem,  and 
saw  a  solemn  procession  of  the  people  coming  to  meet  him,  headed 
by  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  and  all  the  priestly  race,  in  their  robes 
of  office,  God  turned  his  heart  to  spare  and  favour  them.  He  con- 
tinued to  them  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  religion; 
granted  them  exemption  from  tribute  during  their  sabbatical  years; 
and  when  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  placed  a  great  number  of 
Jews  there,  and  gave  them  the  same  privileges  as  his  Greek  subjects. 
On  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  Judsaa  ultimately  fell  to  the 
rjf^^Q  share  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Egyptians,  monarchy  of  Egypt.  That  prince  removed  many  of  the 
|>eople  to  Alexandria,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  even  advanced 
some  of 'them  to  offices  of  authority  and  trust.  By  successive  de- 
portations and  voluntary  removals,  Egypt  became,  and  long  con- 
tinued, an  important  seat  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  moral 
influence  of  this  change  will  be  noticed  below. 

During  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews  waa  much  promoted  by  the  internal  administration  of  an 
excellent  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just.  He  repaired  and  fortified 
their  city  and  temple  with  strong  and  lofby  walls,  and  made  a 
spacious  reservoir  of  water,  "in  compass  as  a  sea."  He  is  said  to 
have  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  addition  of 
the  books  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Kehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachl.  The  Jews  also  affirm  that  Simon  was  "  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue,"  which  is  described  as  having  consisted  of  120 
individuals,  among  whom  were  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah^  Nehemiah, 
and  Malachi.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  succession  of  devoted 
and  patriotic  men,  who  distinguished  themselves  after  the  captivity 
by  their  labours  in  collectinit  and  revising  the  sacred  books,  and  in 
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■ettliag  and  imfroring  th*  ohdl  and  religimia  invtikitioiis  of  their 
comifcry.    Simon  died  in  the  year  291  B.C. 

Alter  tiM  J«widi  naifeMii  had  been  trilwttty  to  the  kifigB  <^  Egypt 
lor  about  a  hsadred  years  (during  the  last  sbcfy  (^nhidi  it  enjoyed 
almost  nniuUii'm>ied  trampiillity  under  the  ahadow  <rf  their  powm), 
it  became  sidbgeet,  in  the  reign  (^  Antioohas  the  Qreat,  to  the  kingp 
of  Syria(BA  198).  They  divided  the  land  into  five  psoviness;  thne 
of  ^Huch  wore  on  the  west  aide  of  Jordan,  namely,  Qalilee,  fla^na^il^ 
and  Judsea  (though  the  whole  country  was  fraquently  called  Judma 
after  this  time);  ai^  two  on  the  eastern  side,  namdy^  Trachonitis 
and  Pcnea:  but  Uie  Jews  w^re  still  allowed  to  be  goremed  by  their 
own  \BtwB,  under  the  high  priest  and  council  of  the  nation. 

JudsMs  being  sttnated  between  Syria  and  Egypty  was  much  a£fected 
by  the  frequent  wan  in  whidi  those  countries  were  engaged.  The 
evils  to  iriiidi  it  was  thus  exposed  were  aggravated  by  tiie  ocnr- 
ruption  and  misocmduot  of  its  hig^  jwiests  and  diiief  men,  and  tibe 
increasing  wickedness  of  the  people. 

113.  Qod  sawflt  to  puidsh  the  Jews  for  this  defeetkn  by  ^e  hand 
The  Syitona.  ^^  Antiochus  %iphane6,  king  of  Syria,  who  eame  aood 
plundered  the  dty  and  temple  of  Jemtalen  witk  efwy 
drcunotanoe  of  oruel^  and  pro&nation,  and  slew  or  enslaved  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (]i.c,  170).  For  three  years  and  a  haM 
they  were  altogether  deprved  of  thdr  civil  and  religious  Hbertiee. 
The  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away;  the  ten^le  itself  vras  dedicated 
by  Antioehus  to  Jupiter,  whose  statue  was  erected  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering;  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Gk>d  was  ^ffohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties;  every  copy  of  the  saered  writings 
which  could  be  seized  was  burned;  and  the  -peopLe  were  leqcdrod, 
under  pain  of  deaths  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Never  before  had  the 
Jews  been  exposed  to  so  furious  a  persecution.  Kumerous  as  wsie 
the  apostates,  a  remnant  continued  fEdth&il:  and  Uiese  events  were 
doubtless  made  instrumental  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  heirt^ien 
around  to  those  great  principles  for  which  many  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  wLlliz]^  to  peril  their  lives. 

113.  At  length,  Qod  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  his  pec^le  in  tfa* 
Th»  noble  fSunily  of  the  Asmoneeans.    MattatMas,  a  fOieBt 

AsmoiuBaBi.  eminent  for  his  piety  and  resolution,  md  the  father  of 
five  sons,  encouraged  the  people,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
**  to  stand  up  for  1±»  low:"  and  having  collected  around  him  a  large 
number  oi  MMaL  men,  he  undertook  to  free  the  nation  frt>m  the  op- 
pression and  persecotlon  of  tiie  Syrians,  and  to  restore  the  wordnp 
of  the  Qod  of  Israel;  but  being  very  old  when  he  engaged  in  this 
arduous  work,  he  did  not  livs  to  seo  its  completion.   At  1^  deaths  his 
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Meak  mm,  Judas,  sacoeeded  to  ihB  conmiaad  of  the  anny  (bxs.  163), 
in  which  he  waa  aaaiBted  by  Ma  four  brothera,  eapedally  by  Simon, 
th«  elder  of  thiDV  who  waa  a  man  of  remaxkable  prudence.  The 
motto  on  hia  atandaxd  waa,  Ezod.  15.  11,  ''Who  la  like  unto  ihee 
among  the  goda,  0  Jehovah?^  The  Hebrew  worda  befaig  Mi  Camoka 
Baelim  Jehooah  ;  and  from  the  initial  letters  of  these  worda  M  0  B I 
was  derived  the  word  Maccabi,  or  Maecabee,  whidi  became  the  sur- 
name of  the  family,  and  wu  applied  alao  to  all  who  joined  their 


After  sersral  liotories  oTor  the  troops  of  Antio^dius,  he  gained 
poflsession  of  Jerosilem  and  the  temple.  His  first  cam  waa  to 
purify  both  fh>m  all  traces  of  idolatry.  The  temple  was  con- 
secrated anew  to  the  service  of  Qod,  and  the  daily  saorifioes  were 
restuned.  Thia  reoonsecration  of  the  temple  and  revival  of  w<»8hip 
waa  ever  after  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast  of  eight  days.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  called  tiie  feast  of 
the  dedication,  John  10.  23. 

1 14.  Under  the  Maccabean  princes,  Judsea  became  a  free  state,  sup- 
ported by  regular  troops,  strong  garrisons^  and  ftlliancfla  with  other 
powers,  including  even  Bome  itself.  The  coimtry  b^gan  to  enjoy 
its  former  fertility  and  peacefulness;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  were  extended  in  the  direction  of  Syria,  Phoanicia,  Arabia, 
and  Idumsea.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration. 
The  decline  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  ihe 
Roman  power,  soon  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  common* 
weallh.  Pompey  marched  his  army  into  Judaea,  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  made  Judsea  tributary  to  the  Romans;  though  it 
was  still  governed  by  the  Maccabean  princes.  The  last  of  that 
family  was  conquered  and  deposed  by  Herod  the  Qreat,  an  Idnmsean 
by  birth,  but  of  Ihe  Jewish  religion;  a  favourite  of  Bome,  and  con- 
nected, l^  his  marriage  to  Mariamne,  with  the  Asmonseon  fEonily. 
He  milaiged  the  kingdom,  but  reduced  the  power  of  the  high 
priesthood,  which,  instead  of  being  an  hereditary  office  held  for 
life,  was  now  granted  and  held  at  i^e  pleasure  of  the  monarch.  He 
was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  people,  and  even  to  his  own  children, 
^ffee  of  whom  he  put  to  deatii;  a  idave  to  his  passions,  and  indif- 
ferent by  what  means  he  gratified  his  ambition.  But,  to  preserve 
the  Jews  in  subjection,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own 
name,  he  repaired  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
greatly  added  to  ite  magnificence. 

115.  In  the  thirty-sizth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heiodyidiile  Augustus 
Herod.  ^"  es^ieror  of  Bome,  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  was 
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Herod  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  pari  of  Palestiiie  b  j 
his  son  Axchelaus,  who  acted  with  great  cruelty;  and  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  goTemment,  upon  a  complaint  beiug  made  against  liim 
by  the  Jews,  he  was  banishod  by  Augustus  to  Yienne,  in  Qaul, 
where  he  died.  PubUus  Sulpitius  Quirinius  (who,  according  to  the 
Qreek  way  of  writing  the  name,  is  by  Luke  called  Cyrraiius), 
the  president  of  Syria»  was  then  sent  to  reduce  the  coimtriee  oy&p 
which  Archelaus  had  reigned  to  a  Boman  province;  and  a  governor 
of  Judsea  was  appointed  under  the  title  of  procurator,  subordinate 
to  the  president  of  S3rria.  During  our  Saviour's  ministry,  Judsea 
and  Samaria  were  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  who  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death;  while  Gklilee  was  governed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bomaus  by  Herod  Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  VTith  the  title  of  tetrarch. 

Sec.  2,  Sketch  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  History  of  the  Jews^ 
during  thejperiod  hettveen  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

ii6.  Between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  appear  in  a  somewhat  new 
light.  Their  intercourse  with  Gentiles  in  Babylon,  and  else- 
where, and  the  severe  chastisements  they  had  undergone, 
checked  their  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  own  faith.  The  Scriptures  were  also  more  frequentlj 
consulted  than  under  the  earlier  monarchy,  and  synagogues 
were  established  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Palestine. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  other  nations,  had  become 
Effect  of  duiing  the  same  period  more  general.  As  early  as  the 
interoonrse  time  of  the  captivity,  a  colony  was  formed  in  Egypt; 
he^hSu  *^"®  violating  the  law  (Deut.  I3.),  and  weakening  the 
ties  which  boimd  them  to  the  holy  city.  Their  earlier 
connection  with  Egypt  had  been  a  scouige,  and  now  it  became  a 
snare.  From  choice  or  necessity,  settlers  established  themselves 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  so  that  when 
our  Lord  appeared,  there  VTas  scarcely  a  ootmtry  in  the  whole 
Boman  empire  in  which  a  Jewish  colony  might  not  be  found.  It 
was  well  nigh  literally  true  that  Moses  had  in  every  city  those  that 
preached  him.  Acts  15.  21. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  intercourse,  the  original  language  of 
Palestine,  which  had  been  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  to  various  in- 
fluences (Pt.  i.  §  34),  was  foi;gotten  by  many  of  the  Jews,  and  Greek 
became  as  familiar  in  the  towns  of  Judsea  as  Aramsean.    Hence  Uie 
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kranslaidon  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Qreek,  the  admiflsion  by  .the 
Jews  into  their  purer  faith  of  some  of  the  absurdities  of  heathen 
philosophy.  Hence,  also,  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
Qentiles  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  a  general  expectation 
throughout  all  the  east  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

117.  0th ar  influences  were  also  at  work,  of  a  directly  reli- 
gious kind. 

Most  of  the  rites  of  the  law  derived  their  significance  from  their 
Other  in-  symbolical  character.  They  were  doctrines  in  action; 
flnences.  ^nd  though  some  were  intended  merely  to  preserve  the 
Jews  distinct  from  neighbouring  nations,  most  were  intended  to 
teach  lessons  of  piety  and  morality,  or  to  point  attention  to  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  period,  however,  all  that  was  spiritual 
in  the  law  was  overlooked;  the  ritual  alone  being  regarded.  Hence 
arose  a  variety  of  sects,  a  knowledge  of  whose  tenets  helps  us  to 
appreciate  the  allusions  of  our  Lord.  This  knowledge,  moreover, 
is  highly  instructive  in  illustrating  the  deceitfulness  of  human 
nature,  and  its  tendencies  in  our  own  age.  "We  may  notice,  in 
fact,  in  Judaea,  the  direction  which  the  mind  of  man  everywhere 
takes  as  true  religion  decays.  There  was  first  the  traditional  ten- 
rh*risaism  dency,  under  whose  influence  foreign  human  elements 
Sadduceeism,  were  mingled  with  the  Divine.  Forms  which  com- 
^*^^^*  pressed  and  destroyed  the  substance  of  piety  were  sub- 
stituted for  such  as  grew  of  it:  the  law  was  made  void  through 
traditions.  In  the  place  of  the  real  essence  there  came  the  dead 
ceremonial.  This  was  PTiarisaism,  or  legal  Judaism.  But  extremes 
confirm  one  another.  The  foreign  additions  introduced  by  one  sect 
were  disowned  by  others;  and  with  the  rejection  of  the  additions 
came  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  true.  Hence  arose  Sadduceeism, 
or  rationalistic  Judaism,  ending  often  in  infidelity.  In  time,  it  was 
earlier  than  Pharisaism,  but  it  never  flourished  till  that  system  be- 
came prevalent.  Neither  error  met  the  wants  of  men  of  warmer 
devotional  feeling.  The  Pharisee  believed  too  much,  the  Sadducee 
too  little.  Both  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  this  third  sect,  to  see  the 
import  of  Scripture,  which  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  beneath,  and 
must  be  reached  by  profoimd  meditation  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions. Hence  ai'ose  the  Essenes,  the  representatives  of  the  monasti- 
oism  of  all  ages.  How  easy  to  avoid  the  errors  of  others,  and  yet 
have  errors  no  less  fatal  of  our  own! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  three  Grecian  sects — ^the  Stoic«, 
the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pythagoreans — did  not  widely  differ  fro^a 
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CognapoiO-  ^1^**^  Jewkh  Mota.  Sir  John  Maloolm  hM  alao  Abown 
iBgGrctk  ibaM  ih*  three  ehi^  Mi^iammeden  leots  fell  iobo  tiie 
"^^^  ^^  Mme  ecTon.  The  Sums  «re  the  tndUumistss  th»  Sham 
MUiere  to  the  Kontn;  and  tha  Sufis  sought  thdr  religion  in  idu* 
Mahommed  called  "intecnal  divine  eeneatioDy"  (Histoiy  of  PtoB% 
ohscp,  22). 

Later  than  the  time  of  our  Lord,  theee  sects  were  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.  The  Pharisees  were  called  successively,  Babbinisfai 
(disciples,  that  is,  of  the  rabbis,  or  great  teachers);  Cabalists  (t.  e^ 
traditionists) ;  and  Talmudists.  Those  who  held  the  doctrine  ol 
the  Sadducees  on  the  supremacy  of  the  literal  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, though  not  holding  their  other  errors,  were  called  Karaites^ 
or  Scripturists.  The  Essenes,  also,  are  known  in  history  as  Thera- 
peut»  (t.  #.,  soul-physicians) ;  though  some  think  that  this  namie 
was  given  to  a  distinct,  but  similar  sect.  (Burton's  Hampton  Lec- 
ture, Note  32;  and  Keander's  Church  History,  i.) 

118.  It  is  instruetiye  to  observe,  that  while  the  Pharisees 
used  tradition  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  Sadducees  used 
rationalistic  logic  for  the  same  purpose,  as  did  the  schoolmen 
in  later  times  ;  and  that  these  sects  owed  their  origin  to  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion. The  great  question  between  them,  moreover,  was  on  the 
extent  and  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sadducee,  though, 
willing  to  compare  it  with  so  much  of  Scripture,  as  he  be- 
lieved, denied  its  authority.  Tlie  Pharisee  received  it  as 
Divine. 

119.  The  body  of  tradition  referred  to  in  these  disputes, 
jewUh  tracU-  ^^  collected  in  the  second  century,  or  later,  by 
t**"*  Jewi^  doctors,  and  especially  by  R.  Judah,  the 
Holy,  a  descendant  of  (jkunaliel  (Idghtfoot),  and  a  favourite  of 
one  of  the  Antonines. 

The  collection  is  called  Mishna,  or  the  r^etition.*  Later  doctors 
added  to  it  various  comments,  imder  the  name  of  G^mara  (a  com- 
pletion); and  the  two  works — Mishna  and  Gemara — are  together 
Tewiah  tm-  called  the  Talmud,  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to 
ditlon.  teach.     T?he  Mishna,  with  the  comments  collected  by 

Jerusalem  rabbis  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  has  the  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  comments  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud 
were  collected  in  the  sixth  century  by  rabbis  residing  at  Babylon, 
rhe  Mishna,  or  text,  is  the  same  in  each.  The  traditions  which 
compose  it  arose  about  300  years  before  Christ,  and,  interpolations 
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excepted,  were  no  doubt  Bach  as  met  otir  Lord  in  the  day»  of  ha 
personal  ministry. 

In  the  Talmnd  are  found  many  criOccU  and  grammatkdl  comments 
on  the  texts  of  Scripture.  These  comments,  with  othen  which 
tradition  had  handed  down,  were  brought  togeiher  into  one  book 
imder  the  title  of  Masora  (or  tradition).  When  these  Masoretic 
comments  originated  is  not  agreed.  Some  Jewish  writers  maintain 
that  many  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses.  Kimchi  and 
others  think  that  they  commenced  with  the  revision  of  the  Mas.  of 
Scripture  effected  by  Ezra;  and  others  still  (among  whom  is  Eben 
Ezra,  1 150),  that  tiiey  had  their  origin  in  the  school  of  TiberiM^ 
between  the  third  and  the  sixth  centuries  after  Christ.  Eichhom 
thinks  it  demonstrable  that  they  are  not  the  production  of  any 
(me  age,  but  were  written  at  long  intervals,  and  some  of  them  in 
comparatively  modem  times.  The  whole  were  published  in  Bom- 
berg's  Habbinical  Bible  (V^ce,  15 18-36).  They  are  printed  on  the 
side  of  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Extracts  from  this 
Kasora  (under  the  title  of  the  lesser  Masora)  have  been  frequently 
printed,  and  portions  of  these  are  found  in  nearly  all  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

To  the  Masorites,  probably,  we  owe  the  points,  accents,  and  most 
of  the  corrections  of  the  printed  text,  together  with  a  large  mass  of 
curious,  thou^  unimportant  information,  on  the  words  and  letters 
of  Scripture.  Some  of  their  corrections  are  criticdli  they  suggest 
the  right  division  of  words,  Psa.  55.  16:  123.  4;  the  transposition, 
alteration,  and  omission  of  consonants,  i  Kings  7.  45:  Ezek.  25.  7: 
Amos  8.  8;  grammatical  or  orthographical,  as  in  varlouB  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch  (see  Pent.)  and  Ez.  27.  5;  and  euphemistic  or  ex- 
planatory, I  Sam.  5.  6:  6.  4:  Deut.  28.  37:  a  Bangs  18.  27:  Isa. 
36.  12.    These  corrections  are  made  chiefly  in  the  margin* 

The  Masorites  notice  seven  passages  in  which  words  are  read 
(keri)  in  the  Hebrew  which  are  not  written  (kethib),  2  Sam.  8.  3 : 
16.  23 ;  Jhe,  where  words  are  written,  but  not  read,  2  Kings  5.18,  etc. 

They  made  it  their  business,  also,  to  count  the  words  and  letters 
of  each  book,  as  well  as  unusual  constructions  and  forms,  and  to 
mark  many  fiEbcta  of  no  importance,  except  that  the  care  thus  exer- 
cised in  accumtdating  them,  tended  to  guard  the  pmnty  of  the 
sacred  text.  They  note,  for  example,  that  the  middle  letter  of  the  law 
is  in  Lev.  11.  42;  the  middle  words  in  Lev.  10.  13;  the  middle 
verse,  Lev.  13.  13.  Of  the  Psalms,  the  middle  letter  is  in  80. 14, 
and  the  middle  verse,  78.  36.  They  also  state  how  often  each 
letter  occurs  in  each  book  and  in  all  the  Bible.* 

The  middle  letters  were  written,  and  are  still  printed,  ui  atx 

•De  Wette's  Intr.  i.  256;  Walton's  Prolog,  vili.  8;  Buxtorft; 
TilMrias . 
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unuBual  |>oftition,  or  of  an  unnsaal  bub,  and  are  said    bj  th» 
Cabaliats  to  haye  a  deep  Bpiritual  meaning. 

I30.  The  Cabala  (or  received)  wbb  the  myttical  interpretatdoa  of 
Sciiptiire,  said  to  haye  been  received  from  God,  by  Adam^  Abraham, 
and  Motes,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  through  Joehoa  to  ihe 
eeventy  elders  and  their  suooessors,  the  rabbinical  doctors.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  in  -vogue 
among  the  Rabbins,  who  supposed  that  each  letter  of  Scripture 
contained  some  mystery  (see  examples,  Pt.  L  §  428). 


121.  TIm  PharUeet  fonned  the  most 
i%ftri«M»sATui  numerous  sect  among  the 
l^^*^  Jews..  Their  name  sig- 
c«uutM,cvD.  jjjQ^  expounders,  or  sepa- 
rated, either  because  theT  expounded 
the  law  by  traditi<ni,  or  because  they 
deemed  themselves  more  holy  than 
other8,l>  John  7.  49.  They  repres^ited 
the  legal  spirit  of  Judaism ;  and  reflect- 
ing most  truly  the  nati<xial  character, 
they  were  the  favourite  sect  among  the 
people.  They  were  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  our  Lord. 

Such  was  their  general  character;  in 
some  few,  however,  religion  was  the  ex- 
pressiou  of  honest,  but  misguided  zeal, 

Bom.  10.  J.  ._^ ^ 

■  dple,  except  that  when  once  men  have 

become  sceptical  their  unbelief  is  closely  allied  to  credulity.  The  precepts  of  the 
law  were  the  only  parts  they  regarded  as  clear ;  all  else  they  thouc^t  uncertain. 
Without  formally  denying  a  Providence,  they  made  God.  as  far  as  possible,  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  and  were  led  by  this  view  to  a  i^stem  of 
deism  which  all  but  set  aside  the  authority  of  revelation.  Their  doctrines  were 
favoiuubly  received  by  the  young  men  of  Judaea,  and  produced  (as  Josephus  has 
affirmed)  dispositions  cold  and  repulsive.  The  Sadducecs  were  mostly  persons  oi 
wealtli,  who  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  earthly  «ajoyment,  without  opening  tbeit 
minds  to  any  higher  aspirations.  From  their  position,  they  gained  some  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  the  country.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  our  Lord,  was  « 
Sadducee  ;c  and  Josephus  says  that  Herod,  who  felt  John's  preachhig  so  keenly, 
belonged  to  this  sect.a  He  thus  ftimishes  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  conscience 
over  a  ^stem  of  infidelity  which  his  heart,  rather  than  his  head,  had  embraced. 


The  Saddtuxa  take  their  name  either 
firom  Tsedek,  righteousness,  or  from 
Sadok,  the  pupil  of  Antigonus  Soduetw, 
the  first  Hishnical  teacher,  and  president 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim  (b.0.  250).  Tb^ 
denied  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  re- 
garded with  suroidon  all  revdUitions 
made  later  than  Moses.  They  ol^jected 
to  an  development  of  Divine  truth,  even 
oi  such  truth  as  was  plainly  implied  hi 
the  Pentateuch ;  so  that  they  oft^i  mis- 
understood the  verv  books  they  pro- 
fessed to  receive.  On  this  ground,  they 
denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  immortalil^  of  the  soul.  Their 
denial  of  the  exbtence  of  angel  and 
spirit  is  hardlr  explicable  on  any  prin- 


122.  Closely  akin  to  the  Pharisees  in 
fiAifliPjiTiM  ^^  religious  views  were 
wtw^no  the  OaUkmm,  though 
nerooians.  differing  in  their  poUtical 
tenets.  They  sprang  from  Judas  of 
Galilee  (Gamala\  who,  in  •*  the  days  of 
the  taxing,"  taught  that  all  foreign  domi- 
nation was  unscripturol,  and  mat  God 
was  the  only  king  of  the  Jews.  Deem- 
ing it  unlawful  to  pray  for  foreign 
princes,  they  performed  their  sacrifices 
apart.  As  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
were  from  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  at- 
tempted to  identify  him  with  this  sect. 

Of  this  party,  the  most  violent  pro- 


The  fferodians  were  chiefly  Saddncees 
in  their  religious  tenets  (compare  Mark 
8.  15  with  Matt  16.  6),  but  were  rather 
a  political  than  a  relig^us  sect.  They 
took  their  name  and  their  views  fh>m 
the  family  of  Herod,  who  derived  their 
authority  from  the  Bomau  government. 
It  was  their  principle  to  promote  inti- 
macy with  Home  by  flattery  and  un- 
limited submission,  but  especially  by  in- 
troducing into  Judaea  the  usages  of  the 
conquerors.  This  miion  with  idolatry, 
on  the  ground  of  worldly  policy,  was 
probably  the  leaven  against  which  our 
Lord  cautioned  his  dlaciples. 


bably  were  called  zealots.    They  occur 
just  before  the  destruCtiou  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  perhaps  referred  to  in  Acts  21.  j8 
A  better  doss  of  zealots  are  mentioned  in  Acts  21.  20:  23.  j. 

•  Josephus  re<&on8  them  at  6,000,  chiefly  of  the  priestly  order.   Founded  b  ;.  ijj 
*»  See  Ligbtfoofs  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  15.  2,  ^  4. 

•  Acle  4.  6:  5. 17.  d  iTatt  !4.  2. 
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133.  The  Eflaenes  are  reckoned  by  Philo  at  4*000 f  Mid  probably 

owe  their  origin  to  Egypt.  They  renounced  the  plea- 
TheKssenee.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  conTeniences  of  life,  and  were  in  their  creed 
unqualified  fatalists.  Matt.  19. 1 2 :  Col.  7, 16-19;  and  some  parts  of 
Jolm  are  supposed  to  refer  to  their  doctrines;  but  as  they  had 
seceded  from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  are  not  formally 
noticed  in  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

134.  The  doribes  were  a  learned  profession  and  not  a  religious 
sect.  It  was  their  business  ^o  make  copies  of  the  law 
and  to  expound  it.    Hence  they  were  called  lawyers'^ 

and  doctors  of  the  law.^  As  religionists,  they  generally  favoured 
the  Pharisees,  and  are  therefore  often  mentioned  with  them  (Matt. 
23),  though  all  sects  had  their  friends  in  this  profession." 

The  scribes  of  the  people  were  probably  members  of  the  San« 
hedrim,  not  of  the  priestly  order.  This  body,  the  Sanhedrun^ 
consisted  of  seventy-two  members,  of  whom  twenty-four  wore 
priests,  and  twenty-four  elders  (Eev.  4.  4);  and  probably  the  scribes 
of  the  people  were  the  rest  (see  i  Chron.  27,  32). 

125.  The  Proselytes  were,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  very  nume- 
p^.  rous  body.     The  name  was  given  to  those  Gbntiles  who 

took  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  They  joined  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple.  The  Pharisees  took  great  pains  to  make 
these  proselytes,  and  were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  fEtding 
authority  of  the  old  religions,  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  held  by  the  heathen.  As  these  teachers  had  no  true 
idea  of  their  religion,  they  could  impart  none;  their  converts, 
therefore,  only  changed  their  superstition,  hushed  the  accusations 
of  conscience,  and  became  twofold  more  than  before  "  the  children 
of  hell."  These  were  called  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  and  were 
often  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

126.  There  was  also  a  lai*ge  body  of  Gentiles  called  (in  later 
times)  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,<*  who  simply  pledged  themselves  to 
renounce  idolatry,  to  worship  the  true  Gk)d,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
heathenish  practices.  They  had  generally  heard  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  wero  free  from  most  of  tiie  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
Hence  the  new  religion  made  great  progress  among  them.  - 

'  Matt.  22.  35,  compared  with  Mark  12.  28. 

*  Luke  5.  17,  21.  "  Matt.  2.  4. 

^  This  name  was  unknown  to  Christians  before  the  14th  century 
(Lardner).  It  is  given,  however,  in  Maimonides  (a.  d,  1200),  and  It 
is  certain  that  the  class  existed  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
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They  an  ealled.in  the  New  TeBtament  "deront  pamons^  fearii^ 
Qod,"  md  religioiifl  proselytes,  Acts  13.  16,  43,  s&d  aeem  to  liaTe 
been  namerons  in  DsmMeus  and  Thessalcmica  (13.  50:  17.  4:  see 
also  10.  a). 

137.  The  Samaritans  claimed  an  interest  in  the  Mosaic  cotrenaat; 
^^^^^     but  onr  Lord  distinguishes  them  from  the  lost  sheep  oi 

the  house  of  Israel  and  from  ^e  G^tilee  (Matt.  la 
5,  6).  Those  of  the  time  of  our  Lord  sprang  from  the  colonists 
with  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  peopled  Samaiia  after  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  away  (a  Kings  17).  A  captive  priest  was  sent  to  teadi 
Uiemy  and  though  at  first  they  regarded  God  as  a  kind  of  tutelary 
Deity,  and  mudi  of  their  religious  system  was  corrupt,  yet  they 
afterwards  sought  to  be  united  with  the  Jews.  With  this  Tiew, 
Sanballat,  the  Cushite  (not  the  Sanballat  of  Neh.  15.  28),  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  a  Jewish  priest,  lianasses,  whom  the  Jews  forced 
into  banishment.  With  him,  a  numerous  train  of  followers  settled 
in  Samaria.  They  then  erected  on  Mount  Qerizim  an  independent 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  Z09, 
and  established  what  they  deemed  a  more  orderly  obserrance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Their  faith  and  practice  they  founded  on  the  Penta- 
teuch alone,  and  rejected  the  whole  of  the  other  inspired  writings. 

This  division  was  oyerruled  for  the  general  good.  The  Sanoaritan 
copy  of  the  law  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  themselves  has  made  both  parties  the  more 
jealous  [for  the  purity  of  their  respective  texts.  The  Samaritans 
were  free  also  from  tiie  pride  and  narrowness  too  prevalent  among 
thdr  neighbours.  Of  spurioiis  descent  themselves,  and  despised  by 
those  around  them,  they  had  probably  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  gospel.  They  regarded  all  nations  as 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  its  blessings.  They  accordingly  received 
from  our  Lord  one  of  the  earliest  express  intimations  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  (John  4),  and  were  otherwise  frequently  noticed  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

As  they  received  only  the  Pentateu<^,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  notice  the  passages  on  which,  to  this  day,  they  rest  their  belief 
on  the  coming  of  a  Saviour.  They  point  to  Deut.  18. 15-19:  and 
conclude  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  firom  Qen.  Z3.  3:  12. 
18:  36.4:  38.  Z4»eto. 

After  the  time  of  our  Lord,  three  sects  sprang  up  among  th^n; 
of  which  two,  founded  by  Simon  Magus  and  his  pupil  Menander, 
survived  for  centuries,  and  were  often  oonfoimded  by  heathen 
writers  with  Christians. 

138.  These  sects,  it  may  further  be  observed,  are  not  isolated 
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These  sects  plionomenay  confined  to  the  countries  or  times  in  which 

ezhibU  the  they  appeared.    They  exhibit  human  nature  throughout 

{ramSi'n*.  ^  time;  and  the  precepts  and  truths  which  were  adapted 

tin*^  to  their  condition  are  not  less  adapted  to  ourselvee. 


CHAPTEB  V. 
The  GosPEifl. 
Jntrodtictorjfs 

lap.  We  now  oome  to  the  New  Testament^  the  fullest  and 
latest  revelation  of  GJod.  The  ancient  dispensa- 
Bent  com-  tion,  made  nothing  perfect.  Apart  even  from  the 
^*?f^*^  abuses,  hj  which  it  had  been  corrupted,  it  was  in 
liOTd.  itself  incomplete.  Gal.  3.  21 :  Heb.  7.  18 :  9.  9,  11. 

tetSerob?  ^'^^^ver  was  wanting,  however,  in  the  ancient 
jBct  of  the  institution,  is  supplied  by  the  incarnation,  the  life 
■"■^^  and  death  of  our  Lord :  facts  which  form  the  theme 

of  the  Qospels,  as  the  explanation  of  them  forms  the  theme 
of  the  Epistles.  He  is  himself  in  truth,  the  gospel.  His 
coming  and  work,  apart  even  from  all  he  directly  taught^ 
constitute  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people.  Did 
men  need  a  real  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  which  the  rites  of  the 
law  should  find  their  explanation  and  end  1  That  sacrifice  he 
offered.  Did  men  need  a  perfect  role  of  life  1  That  rule  he 
gave  when  he  dwelt  amongst  us  ;  and  immortality  he  brings 
to  lights  not  so  much  by  teaching  it,  or  promising  it,  as  by 
the  actual  fitct  of  himself  rising  from  the  dead  in  our  nature^ 
and  on  our  behal£  There  is,  indeed,  no  question  in  religion 
which  it  is  essential  for  \is  to  know,  which  the  life  of  Christ 
has  .not  solved.  In  Him  we  see  Qod  himself  revealed,  his 
mercy,  justice,  faithfulness,  and  power ;  and  in  Him  we  see 
no  less  clearly  our  own  nature ;  its  sinMness  in  his  sufferings ; 
its  duties  in  his  example ;  its  dignity,  if  we  are  united  with 
him,  in  his  ascension  and  glory. 

This  double  purpose  of  our  Lord— to  fulfil  the  andent 
Henoe  -  institute,  and  to  be  himself  the  foundation  of  a 
Uarities^^hjs  now  ono— ^plains  peculiarities  in  the  Qoapels, 
*®**'**^       which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable. 

Hence,  f<»  example,  the  suhstance,  and  eyen  the  fbrm  of  hisi 
teaching.  Types  and  predictions  whidi  had  serred  fai  andent  times 
as  a  depository  of  spiritual  tni^  he  fiilfiUed.    His  lessons  are  often 
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ffymi  in  parables,  testiiig  the  hearts  of  the  unoandid  and  mdifferenty 
and  remindiiig  all  of  the  true  character  of  their  own  dispensatiGn. 
His  acta  were  often  aymbolioal  on  the  same  groxuid.  He  washed 
hU  discipW  feet;  he  took  and  set  little  children  in  the  midst  of 
them;  and  in  all  his  miracles  he  carefully  looked  to  this  double 
end— to  suggest  the  true  rule  of  interpreting  the  ancient  law>  and 
to  teach  ^e  mysteries  of  his  own  kingdom. 

130.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  may  be  attributed,  that  our  liOrd's 
^^  rerelations  were  gradually  disclosed,  and  neyer  fully  till 
gradual  after  he  had  risen.  Other  reasons  there  were  also.  The 
^SSh*  ^'  prejudices  of  his  disciples  were  strong,  and  a  gradual 
disclosure  of  truth  was  on  that  account  desirable;  for 
they  were  not  at  first  able  to  bear  it.  It  was  his  rule,  moreoyer,  to 
reward  faith  in  a  little,  by  imparting  more,  as  he  himself  taught 
them.  But  the  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  spring  out  of  the  facts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  re- 
vealed till  the  &cts  had  been  accomplished.  Hence  peculiarities 
such  as  the  following.  He  first  hints  at  some  doctrine,  or  event, 
then  repeats  the  lesson  more  explicitly,  and  then  either  clearly 
reveals  it,  or  refers  his  disciples  to  the  teaching  of  the  coniing 
Spirit.  He  avoids  everywhere  a  full  disclosure  of  his  character, 
even  forbidding  others  to  declare  it.  His  ministry  he  confines  to  a 
small  district  and  a  despised  people.  Doctrines  he  seldom  or  never 
propoimds;  but  he  does  the  works  that  are  at  the  foundation  of 
them.  He  suffers,  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  He 
pleads,  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence.  He  rises 
from  the  grave,  and  hence  our  resurrection  and  glory.  The  truth 
is,  as  Macknight  has  remarked,  our  Lord  came  from  heaven,  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  gospel  as  to  be  himself  the  sukjed  of  it,  leaving 
the  Spirit  to  be  its  chief  interpreter.  We  study,  therefore,  the  law 
in  the  Gospels;  the  Gospels  in  the  Epistles;  and  all  in  Christ. 

"  All  in  Christ"  we  repeat.  For  a  personal  Saviour  is  the  glory 
All  trathin  .of  the  gospel,  and  the  study  of  a  personal  Saviour  the 
Chritt,  great   instiTunent  of   our  holiness.      Religion  is  not 

merely  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  morality;  it 
is  fellowship  with  God  through  his  Son.  We  are  to  love  not  moral 
beauty  only,  but  Christ;  to  believe  not  so  much  in  it,  as  in  ffim. 
Hence  the  peculiarity  of  all  apostolic  teaching.  In  place  of  incul- 
cating virtue,  they  bid  us  "  walk  in  his  steps,"  and  do  what  is 
''well  pleasing  "  in  his  sight.  Death  they  represent  as  union  with 
him;  and  to  ''follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth"  is  given 
as  the  sum  of  Christian  duty  and  of  Christian  blessedness.  To 
understand  even  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  much  mors 
its  doctrines,  we  mrst  study  the  Gospels. 
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131.  The  recorded  discourses  and  parables  of  our  Lord,  are 
import  of  hia  ^0  US  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  suflaciently 
mjucics.  clear.  The  rules  that  teach  their  meaning  and 
application  may  be  gathered  from  Part  i.,  Sec.  7,  etc.  The 
significancy  of  his  miracles  is  perhaps  less  obvious.  They 
have  clearly  an  outward  and  an  inward  meaning. 

Outwardly,  they  are  expressions  of  power  (pvvdti€is).  They  excite 
surprise,  and  so,  as  "wonders"  (r4para),  they  prompt  inquiry: 
they  give  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission,  and  are  therefore  signs 
(jnifitia).  In  each  of  these  characters  they  are  important.  The 
constancy  of  the  processes  of  nature  had  been  converted  into  an 
ai'gument  against  an  active  Providence.  In  miracles,  the  perpetuity 
and  extent  of  proyidential  government  are  vindicated  and  proved. 
They  show  that  a  natural  law  is  one  thing,  and  a  living  agent 
another.  Nor  are  they,  as  evidence,  less  significant.  Inwardly,  in 
the  moral  lessons  they  teach,  they  are  even  more  important.  As  a 
whole,  they  may  be  called  redemptive,  as  those  of  the  older  dispen- 
sation were  chiefly  judicial:  the  earlier  illustratuig  a  state  of  law; 
«he  later,  a  state  of  grace.  Each  miracle,  moreover,  has  its  own 
essential  characteristic,  teaching  some  truth  or  duty,  and  often 
foreshadowing  a  glorious  future.  The  miracles,  in  feuit,  of  our 
Lord  are  as  parabolic  as  his  parables,  and  should  be  studied  for  the 
same  ends.  His  own  work,  his  kingdom,  and  our  duty,  are  re- 
vealed in  both. 

132.  If  the  truth  of  miraculous  interference  create  a  difficulty  in 
Miracles  not  *^®  niind  of  an  inquirer,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  him 
contrary  to  that  a  miracle,  though  above  nature,  is  not  contraiy  to 
nature :  j^^  ^^^  jj^y  ^^^^  -^  ^^  to  be  in  the  strictest  harmony 
with  it.  What  we  call  natui*al  laws  are  nothing  more  than  uni- 
formities of  existence  or  of  sequence,  and  really  imply  at  some 
stage  Divine  power.  They  account  for  nothing;  and  after  we  have 
reached  the  highest  law  we  say,  *'  Here  Qod  himself  seems  to  inter- 
pose: second  causes  can  be  traced  no  further."  A.  natural  law, 
therefore,  is  but  a  theory  (as  of  motion,  for  example);  it  is  not  a 
living  force.  It  is  only  the  plan  on  which  some  agent  works,  and  that 
agent  works  miraculously — ^that  is,  supematurally — ^though  with 
constancy.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  suppose  no 
greater  interference  than  may  be  found  already  in  any  department 
of  physical  science. 

133.  The  supernatural  interference  of  malevolent  beings  referred 
Satanic    *^  ^  ^^'^  Gospels  has  also  created  difficulty,  but  admits 

agency  in       of  a  satisfactory  interpretation.     Some  have  said  thj*t 
liiMAse.  g^^Jl^  inteiferenoe  was  peculiar  to  the  time  of  our  Lord^ 
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and  is  now  withdrawn.  And  it  was  natural,  it  is  added,  that  the 
ttumifestation  of  Qod  in  the  flesh  should  be  accompanied  with  un- 
usual aotivity  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  evil :  t?mr  design  was  the 
d^enoe  of  their  own  cause ;  God's  design,  in  permitting  it,  his 
gloiy.  Others  have  supposed  that  Scripture,  when  speaking  of 
disease  as  the  result  of  Satanic  agency,  lifts  up  the  veil  and  reyeals 
a  secret  which  is  still  ti-ue.  Devils,  it  is  implied,  are  the  first 
causes  of  suffering;  though  second  causes  are  also  permitted  to 
work;  and  in  our  own  time,  it  is  added,  they  act  with  power  as 
real,  and  with  results  as  seemingly  uatural,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  Eiither  interpretation  is  consistent  with  physical  facts. 
What  men  call  causes  of  disease  are  either  second  causes  or  symp- 
toms. The  agent  that  originates  them  is  not  seen.  In  ascribing 
them,  therefore,  to  an  extraneous  cause.  Scripture  is  in  harmony 
with  philosophy;  and  in  ascribing  them  to  a  spirit  of  otH,  it  is  not 
otherwise  than  in  harmony  with  the  indications  of  eren  natural 
reason. 

134.  One  remark  more,  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord.  The 
Christ  God  Gospels  give  the  life  of  One,  who  was  both  God  and 
•nd  Msn.  ^^  .  qj^^  yfQ  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  him 
spoken  of  now  in  the  one  character,  and  now  in  the  other. 

Sec.  I.  The  OospeU  in  their  mutual  relation, 

135.  rhe  word  gospel  means  good  news,  and  corresponds 
dospeL         exactly  to  the  Greek  term*  by  which  this  portion 

of  sacred  Scripture  is  distinguished. 

The  Gospels  were  written  at  different  times,  undw  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spu:it,  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  They  give, 
not  a  complete  history  of  the  Saviour's  life,  but  such  facts  and 
discourses  as  explain  the  nature,  and  prove  to  different  readers  the 
Divine  origin,  of  the  Christian  system.  The  four  books  make  really 
not  a  biography,  but  a  memoir,  and  only  one.  They  form  one 
Gospel — a  "four-sided  Gospel,"  as IrensBus called  it — and  by  their 
marvellous  unity  and  diversity  are  adapted  to  interi^ct  and  instruct 
every  class  of  character  in  every  age. 

i}6.  ThQ  first  Gospel  (by  Matthew),  was  intended  for  Jews.  He 
Charao  therefore  gives  no  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  or 

terisacsof  topography.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  he  traces 
**^'  through  his  reputed  father  to  Abraham,  and  shows  how 

the  New  Testament  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old.    The  iec&nd 

*  tlaqiyihMV,  see  Luke  2,  10. 
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Qoipel  (by  Mark),  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  Roman  con- 
verts. Jewish  customs  and  places  have  consequently  explanations 
appended.  Narrative  is  preferred  to  disoourse,  and  the  writer 
dwells  rather  on  the  actions  than  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  His 
Qospel  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  though  he  has  added  but 
twenty-four  verses  which  are  not  found  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
or  Luke,  the  whole  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  energetic  business 
habits  of  the  Roman  people.  The  third  Gospel  was  written  by 
Luke,  for  the  use  of  the  Gentiles  generally.  Here,  again,  Clirist 
appears  under  a  new  aspect,  not  as  the  miuister  of  the  circumcision 
— ^his  character  in  Matthew— nor  yet  as  the  Lion  of  the  tiibe  of 
Judah,  "Lord  of  all  power  and  might" — his  character  m  Mark- 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  genealogy  is  traced  through 
his  mother  to  Adam,  the  head  of  the  whole  human  family.  While 
Matthew  tells  of  the  twelve  apostles  who  were  sent  to  Israel,  Luke 
speaks  also  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  were  sent  as  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Several  parables  are  found  in  this  Gospel  alone,  and 
among  them,  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  prodigal  son— the  one 
humbling  to  Jewish  pride,  the  other  cheering  to  the  Gkntile  peni- 
tent. Jewish  customs  and  chronological  statements  are  made  intel- 
ligible to  a  foreigner,  while  the  fulness  of  his  record  of  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  meets  the  curiosity  of  the  Grecian  character. 
In  the  fmarth  Gk>spel,  we  have  something  that  meets  the  higher 
speculative  tendencies  of  men;  correcting  what  was  false  in  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  systems  of  religious  philosophy,  and  com- 
pleting what  was  deficient  in  previous  revelations.  None  has 
spoken  so  fully  of  the  Divine  character  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the 
inward  spiritual  life  which  springs  from  imion  with  him.  As 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  called  the  material  one,  so  John's  was  called 
the  Bpiritual,  or  Divine.* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  gospel  stands  "four-square,"  with  a  side 
fronting  each  side  of  the  spiritual  world:  Matthew,  addressing  the 
Jew,  reveals  the  Messianic  king;  Luke,  the  Greek,  reveals  the  man\ 
Mark,  showing  the  power  and  vital  force  of  truth;  and  John,  its 
attractive  and  subduing  love.  Matthew  exhibits  chiefly  the  Jewiah 
aud  subordinate;  John,  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  in  our  Redeemer; 
Mark,  hia  authority  over  nature  and  devils;  Luke,  his  personal 
history  as  man.  In  all  combined,  Jesus  is  represented  aa  the 
Messiah,  the  Teacher,  the  Pattern,  the  Brother,  and  the  God. 

Sec.  J.  Tlie  Oenuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
137.  Tho  general  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  New 

*  By  Clement. 
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Testament  has  been  already  given.  Evidenoe  of 
the  genuineness  of  parttoular  books  of  Scripture 
we  shall  briefly  sum  up  in  a  tabular  form.  The  authors  ie> 
forred  to  belong  to  the  first  tioo  centuries  and  a  half  of  otir  enu 

Tho  passages  on  which  the  Table  is  formed  may  be  seen  referred 
to  in  Less*  Treatise  on  the  Autheutioity,  etc.,  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  passages  marked  thus  f,  see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  vols  i.-ui.  The  testimony  of  later  witnesses  may 
be  seen  in  Lardner^s  Credibility.  Several  of  the  earlier  testimonies 
may  also  be  seen  there,  but  Less'  list  is  more  carefully  prepared 
than  his. 


The  testimonies  marked  %  are  less  decisive  than  those  marked  i 
or  t,  though  most  of  them  would  be  deemed  quite  satisfactory  in  a 
case  of  ordinary  criticism.  A  few  other  passages  may  be  seen  in 
the  works  of  Davidson  and  Lardner.  They  are  not  included  above, 
because  not  decisive. 

Evidences  of  authenttctty  may  be  seen  in  Part  i.,  S«c.  4.  These 
testimonies  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  apply  to  the  whole, 
with  slight  exceptions.  The  ist  and  2nd  chaps,  of  Matt.,  the  last 
eleven  verses  of  Maik,  the  ist  and  2nd  chaps,  of  Luke,  the  last  two 
verses  of  John,  John  7.  531-8.  i,  and  John  5.  34,  have  been  ques- 
tioned; though  now  they  are  all  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine. 
The  least  certun  are  the  last  two  passages. 

Sec.  3.  Introductions  to  the  Oospelsp 
The  Oosjpd  according  to  Matthew. 
138.  Matthew  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  held  the  oflico 
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Matthew,  bi3  of  receiver  of  customs  under  the  Roman  govern* 
history.  uaent  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Matt.  9.  9).  By  Mark 
and  Luke  he  is  called  Levi  (Mark  2.  14:  Luke  5.  27-32), 
which  was  probably  his  Hebrew  name,  as  Matthew  was  pro- 
bably the  name  he  assumed  on  obtaining  a  Roman  office. 
At  the  call  of  Christ,  he  left  his  business,  and  became  one  of 
the  disciples  a  short  time  before  the  dehvery  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount.  In  enmnerating  the  apostles,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  Matthew  the  pubUcan  (10.  3),  anxious  to  magnify 
the  grace  of  God  in  his  call.  The  language  in  which  he  do 
scribes  the  abandonment  of  his  worldly  prospects  for  Christ 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  humiUty,  and  illustrates  one  prin 
ciple  on  which  the  Gospels  are  composed.  The  writers  never 
make  themselves  prominent,  nor  do  they  give  any  details 
respecting  their  personal  history.  Their  theme  is — ^not 
themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord. 

The  exact  date  of  this  Gk>spel  is  not  known.  By  some  it  is  placed 
^^  as  early  as  a.  D.  37;*  by  others,  as  late  as  63.    The 

weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  a  few  years 
later  ihan  the  earlier  date  (t.  e,,  about  A.  D.  42),  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  general  tradition  in  the  early  church  that  there  was  a 
In  what  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew,  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  That 
Umgaage  he  did  write  some  notices  of  our  Lord's  life  in  the  ver- 
written.  nacular  language  of  Palestine  is  probable.     But  the 

originality  and  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Gospel  are  sustained  by 
the  strongest  evidence.  No  trace  of  any  Hebrew  Gospel  now  re- 
mams.  Isk  Palestine,  moreover,  Greek  was  the  language  of  books, 
of  business,  and  of  common  life.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  habits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
state,  he  bad  evexy  inducement  to  employ  that  tongue. 

His  Gospel  may  be  thus  divided: 
-,  Chaps.  I,  2,  Contain  a  brief  notice  of  the  infancy 

and  childhood  of  our  Lord. 
Chaps.  3.-4. 12.  A  record  of  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry, 

and  of  events  preparatory  to  it. 
Chaps.  5.-7.  An  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  public  teacher,  illus- 
trated in  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Chaps.  8)  9.  An  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  worker  «f  miraolcs; 
giving  in  one  view  several  miracles  of  different  kinds  I>e^ 
formed  in  various  places. 
*  Tillemont  Owen,  and  Tomiine,  38:  Iit^nffius,  later  than  60. 
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CSiap.  13.  An  esMbition  of  Chriit  $8  a  teacher  by  parables,  in 
■ome  of  which  there  are  ahto  prophetic  intimations. 

Cht^w.  I0.-20.  We  have  iuBtruction,  miracle,  and  narratiTe,  in 
more  reg^ular  order,  and  in 

Chaps.  30.-28.  We  have  a  record  of  the  hst  Bufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  intention  of  the  writer  is  clearly,  by  a  simple  record  of  what 
Aim  of  this     ^^^  Lord  did  and  suffered,   to  redeem  his  Master's 
Gospel.  memory  from  reproach,  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  his 

countrymen,  and  to  set  forth  for  fiiture  ages  the  true  character  c£ 
the  Messiah.  Hence  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  prophets  (i.  aj: 
3.  6,  15,  18:  3.  3:  4*  15:  B.  17,  etc.),  his  accounts  of  the  refutation 
of  the  yarious  Jewish  sects,  his  care  in  narrating  such  parts  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  awaken  his  own  nation  to  a 
sens*  of  their  sins,  to  correct  their  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
church.  For  the  special  instruction  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  gives 
the  predictions  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  ai*gu- 
ments  by  which  he  sought  to  reconcile  his  disciples  to  opposition 
and  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  him. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Mark, 

139.  Mark,  who,  besides  his  Latin  name  of  Marcm,  appears 
Katie's  hii-  to  have  had  the  Hebrew  name  of  John,  was  the 
^y'  Bon  of  Mary,  a  pioiis  woman  at  Jerusalem,  who  re- 

ceived in  her  house  the  assemblies  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  welcomed  the  apostle  Peter  after  his  deliverance  out  of 
prison  by  the  angel,  Acta  la.  la.    Mark  was  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas,  Paul's  companion  in  his  travels,  Col.  4.  10.    These 
two,  being  at  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Peter'a  deliverance, 
took  Mark  with  them  upon  their  mission,  Acts  u.  25.    He 
accompanied  them  to  ^tioch ;  and  thence,  on  their  first 
journey,  as  far  as  Perga  in  Pamphylia ;  where  he  left  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  13.  5,  13.    We  afterwards 
find  him  at  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  desiring  to  ac- 
company them  on  a  second  journey  ;  but  Paul,  regarding  him 
as  imfit  for  the  work,  since  he  had  left  them  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  unwilling  to  take  him.    This  decision  caused  a 
warm  dispute  and  a  temporary  separation  between  the  two 
apostles ;    and   Barnabas,  influenced  probably  by  his  affec- 
tion for  his  kinsman,  "  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mark  afterwards  acknowledgc(/ 
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his  error,  whatever  it  was — ^whetlier  he  was  wanting  in  the 
courageous  self-denial  of  the  missionary,  or  had  misgivings 
on  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen — for  the  apofctle 
Paul  appears  to  have^ven  him  his  confidence  and  affection, 
and  commends  him  to  the  churches.  See  Col.  4.  lo :  2  Tim. 
4.  II :  Philem.  24. 

To  these  notices,  gathered  from  the  sacred  writers,  others 
add  that  Mark  afterwards  went  to  Tjgjpt ;  and,  having  planted 
a  church  at  Alexandria,  died  there. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mark,  though  not  himself  one  of  the 
twelve,  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  apostles ;  and, 
living  at  Jerusalem,  was  upon  the  spot  where  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  our  Lord's  life  occurred,  and  where  many 
of  his  miracles  were  performed.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
means  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  that  Mark  attended  Peter  (by  whom 
he  was  probably  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  see 
I  Pet.  5.  13),  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry ; 
ar^d  having  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  intimate  fnendship  of 
that  apostle,  wrote  this  account  of  our  Lord's  hfe  under  his 
immediate  direction.  So  that  Justin  calls  his  Gospel  "  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Peter."  Some  commentators  suppose  this  fact 
to  be  referred  to  in  2  Pet.  i.  15,  16. 

The  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Peter's  superinten- 
dence. Scarcely  an  action  or  a  work  of  Christ  is  related,  at 
which  Peter  was  not  present ;  and  those  events  in  our  Sa- 
viour's Hfe  are  related  in  detail  which  must  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  Peter.  Many  things  honourable  to 
Peter  are  omitted  by  Mark,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other 
evangelists ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  failings  of  Peter 
are  fully  recorded.  Comp.  Mark  8.  29,  with  Matt.  i6.  17. 
See  also  Mark  8.  33 :  14.  31-71. 

The  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  is  uncertain.    Various 
dates  have  been  assigned  to  it^  between  A.  D.  48  and  65. 
*  *  Some  suppose  it  written  at  Bome,  others  at  Csesarea} 

but  all  agree  that  it  was  intended  for  Boman  converts. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  Mark  as  a  writer  are,  (i.)  That  he 
relates  rather  the  works  than  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord.    His  descriptions  are  more  graphic  than  thoee  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.    He  frequently  employs  the  present  tense,  intro- 
duces persons  as  speakers,  and  is  often  minute  in  his  descriptions  of 
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persoDB  and  localities.    In  many  instances  where  the  same  events 
are  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  ihe  latter  fills  up  the  outline  of 
the  Conner,  giving  greater  distinctness  to  the  picture.    Conq>are 
2ilark  5,  32-43,  and  Matt.  9.  18-26:  Mark  ^.  14-29,  and  Matt,  i* 
14-21. 

The  Qospd  according  to  Luke» 

140.  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
iiukc'8  his-  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  **  beloved 
tory.  physician'*  mentioned  by  Paul,  Col.  4.  14.    Ac- 

cording to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  ho  was  a 
native  of  Antioch.  He  would  appear,  from  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  from  his  Greek 
name,  Aovicay,  to  have  been  of  Gentile  extraction.  But,  from 
the  Hebrew  terms  occurring  in  his  writings,  and  fit>m  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  Jewish  rehgion,  ceremonies,  and 
customs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  in  early  life  a 
Jewish  proselyte ;  and,  having  afterwards  embraced  the  gos- 
pel, he  became  a  faithful  and  zealous  companion  of  Paul  fn 
many  of  his  labours  and  travels,  Acts  16.  10:  20.  5,  etc.  We 
learn  from  Acts  28.  15,  and  Philem.  24,  that  he  was  with  the 
apostle  at  the  time  of  his  first  captivity  at  Home ;  and  from 
2  Tim.  4.  1 1,  that,  during  his  second  imprisonment,  Luke 
alone  remained  by  his  side. 

Luke  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar.  His 
style  is  more  classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
Being  a  physician,  his  description  of  diseases,  and  his  accounts 
of  cures  wrought  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  have  more 
of  technical  definiteness  than  the  other  Gospels. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  when  and  lohcre  this  Gospel  was 
written,  there  is  no  certain  informatiou.     Some  suppose 

^'  that  it  was  written  during  the  time  that  Luke  was  in 

Paul's  company,  probably  during  his  confinement  at  Rome,  about 
the  year  62  or  63,  a.  d.  Others  give  it  an  earlier  date,  and  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  at  Philippi,  about  5  y,  a.  d.,  see  2  Cor.  8. 
18-21.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  Gentile  readers,  as  that  of  Matthew  was  originally  de- 
signed for  Jews.  Ho  has  always  before  his  eyes  the 
I'eculiarities.  « g^lvation  prepared  for  all  people;" — "a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles"  (2.  31,  32),  and,  as  writing  for  heathen  who 
h&d  departed  so  widely  from  God,  he  has  been  careful  to  record 
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f!»o  Lord's  declarations  concerning  the  free  mercy  of  God  to  the 
greatest  sinners  (7.  36-50:  15.:  18.  10-14:  19.  5-10;  23.40-43,  etc.) 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  generally  consider^  to  be  more  of  a  re- 
gular Mography  than  any  of  the  ochers.  He  appears  to  hare  pre- 
served  the  chronological  order  of  his  main  facts;  closing  the  various 
periods  of  his  history  with  a  number  of  incidental  circumstances  and 
discourses,  which  belong  to  that  division  of  time,  but  the  exact 
sequence  of  which  he  is  not  careful  to  specify. 

The  numerous  and  important  additional  facts  which  Luke  has 
supplied,  give  to  his  Gk>spel  a  peculiar  value.  He  relates  with 
remarkable  clearness  the  conversations  of  Jesus,  with  the  incidents 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
their  results.  Though  containing  information  supplementary  tv 
that  given  by  Matthew,  his  Gospel  has  not  the  character  of  a  sup- 
plemental document;  but  is  evidently  an  independent  and  original 
work.  Generally,  the  parables  and  discomves  of  Luke*s  GK)spel, 
are  less  full  than  those  of  Matthew. 

The  Gospel  according  to  John, 

141.  John,  tho  younger  brother  of  James,  who  with  him 
John's  his-  "^^  Called  to  the  apostleship,  was  the  son  of  Zebe< 
tory.  dee  and  of  Salome.    BQs  father  was  a  fisherman, 

living  at  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  on  the  bordei-s  of  the  lake  of 
Qennesareth,  The  fiimily  appear  to  have  been  in  eaay  cir- 
cumstances ;  at  leasts  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired 
servants,  Mark  i.  20 ;  and  that  Salome  was  among  the  wo- 
men who  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus,  Matt. 
27.  56. 

Having  been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
the  true  God  by  a  pious  mother,  he  appears  to  have  early 
become  a  disciple  of  our  Lord's  forerunner ;  and  to  have  been 
directed  by  him  to  Jesus,  whom  he  followed ;  it  being  generally 
considered  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  mentioned  in 
chap.  I.  37-41.  He  was  soon  admitted,  with  his  brother 
James,  and  Peter,  to  particular  intimacy  with  the  Saviour, 
who  selected  them  as  witnesses  of  the  most  important  and 
solemn  events  of  his  life,  Mark  5.  37  ;  Matt.  17.  i  :  26.  37. 

It  appears  that,  of  all  the  apostles,  John  was  especially 
favoured  with  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence,  so  as  to  be 
called  "  the  disciple  ^hom  Jesus  loved."  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  Master ;  and  though  he  fled,  like  the  other 
Bpoatles,  when  Jesus  was  apprehended,  he  recovered  his  firm- 
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uess,  mm  present  during  the  trial  and  craoi£xion  of  onr 
Sayiour;  and  was  introsted  by  Him  with  the  oare  of  hiii 
mother  (19.  26,  37). 

John  is  said  to  have  remained  at  Jerussdem  till  the  death  of 
Mary,  about  the  year  a.d.  48.  Afbee  Paul  had  left  Asia 
Minor,  John  went  to  labour  there,  residing  diiefly  at  £i)hestu^ 
and  founding  several  churches  in  that  country.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  the  persecution  under  Domitian  (or  aooord- 
ing  to  others,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero),  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea ;  where  he 
received  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  accession 
of  Nerva  he  was  liberated,  and  returned  to  Ephesus ;  where 
he  continued  to  labour  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  A.  D.  100. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  Ephesus,  about  the  year  97,  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.    He  therefore  makes  no  men- 
tion of  our  Lord's  predictions  of  that  event,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews;  those  prophecies  having  at  that  time  received  their  ac- 
complishment. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  John  had  the  other  three  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  wrote;  inasmuch  as  he  omits  all 
^^^     '  that  had  been  described  in  them  with  suffieiMit  minute- 
Hess.    He  supposes  the  great  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  his 
principal  instructions,  to  be  already  known  to  his  readers.    If  at 
any  time  he  relates  what  had  been  mentioned  by  the  other  evange- 
lists, it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  introduce  some  important  di» 
course  of  our  Lord;  or  because  it  was  particularly  connected  with 
the  main  object  of  his  GospeL 
The  object  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view  is  very  clearly  stated 
in  chaps,  i.  1-18:  20.  31.    His  design  appears  to  have 
been  to  convey  to  the  world  just  and  adequate  notions 
of  the  real  nature,  office,  and  character  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
For  this  purpose  are  especially  recorded  those  passages  of  our 
Saviour^s  life,  which  most  dearly  displayed  his  Divine  power  and 
authority ;  and  those  of  his  discourses  in  which  he  spoke  most  plainly 
of  his  own  nature,  of  the  work  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  th« 
efficacy  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  worid.    And 
it  is  from  this  Gospel  that  the  most  numerous  and  decisive  proofs 
of  our  Lord's  deity  are  derived.    Tet  no  evangelist  has  portrayed 
the  softer  lineaments  of  our  Lord's  humanity  with  more  delicau^y 
and  beauty,  or  disclosed  more  of  the  inmost  affections  and  feelingf 
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of  the  Saviour's  heart.  The  other  evangelists  give  the  history  of 
our  Lord  in  Qalilee  chiefly;  in  John  he  is  seen  generally  in  Judaea, 
Here  we  find  him  attending  three  passovers  at  least,  the  others 
giving  the  history  of  but  one.  Two-thirds  of  this  Gospel  are  new; 
the  most  important  additions  being  in  chaps.  13-17,  and  in  chap.  11. 
He  records  but  six  miracles,  and  omits  most  of  the  parables,  and 
the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

This  Gbspel  was  probably  the  last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible;  and  while  proving  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  corrected 
several  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  supplies  an  answer  to  some  that  prevail  in  our  own. 

Sec.  4.  The  Chronology  of  the  Gospels, 
14a.  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  and  considerable  difficulty.    It  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  evidence  and  results  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  recent  and  protracted  inquiry. 

I.  The  present  Christian  era  a.  ».  i,  is  A.  u.  c.  754,  and  was  fixed 
in  the  6th  century  by  Dionysius  Exiguus.  It  came  into  use  in  the 
8th  century,  and  was  adopted  by  Bede.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find 
it  employed  in  public  transactions  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
Now  Herod  the  Great  died  A.  u.  c.  750,  just  before  the  Passover  (».  e, 
between  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  latter  part  of  April) :  a 
-  statement  made  by  Josephus,  and  confirmed  by  astronomy,  which 
shows  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  said  to  have  taken  place  just 
before  his  death,  did  take  place  in  that  year.  Allowing  then,  four 
or  six  months  for  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
the  bh-th  of  our  Lord  cannot  be  later  than  January,  750,  or  October, 
749,  see  Matt.  2.  1-6:  Jos.  Antiq.  xvii.,  xvjii.  r:  xvii.,  9,  3.  The 
Christian  era,  therefore,  is  wrong  by  at  least  four  years,  and  in 
this  decision  nearly  all  chronologers  agree. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  testimony  of  Josephus  leads  us,  is 
confirmed  by  other  evidence.  .  .  .  From  Luke  3.  i,  2,  23,  we 
learn  that  John  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  the  15  th  year  of 
Tiberius,  and  that  Christ  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  his  bap- 
tism. Both  probably  entered  upon  their  work  when  they  were 
thirty  (see  Num.  4.  3,  35,  39,  43,  47).  Tiberius  was  associated 
with  Augustus  (and  the  original  of  Luke  implies  that  he  dates  from 
that  time),  A.  u.  c.  764;  so  that  the  15th  year  of  Tiberias  begins 
A.  u.  c.  779.  Christ,  therefore,  was  bom  in  a.  u.  c.  750,  or  749.  .  . 
Again,  from  John  2.  20,  we  learn  that  then  the  temple  had  been 
forty-six  years  in  building  (Greek).  Josephus  states  that  Herod 
began  this  work  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  reckoned 
from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  A.  u.  c.  714).    Hence,  when  our  Lci-d 
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epoko  (the  time  being  the  date  of  his  first  Passoyer,  when  he  was 
probably  thirty  and  a-half  years  old),  the  65th  year  from  the  com- 
menuement  of  Herod's  reign  was  in  progress,  or  a.  u.  c.  779.  On 
this  reckoning,  therefore,  Christ  must  have  been  bom  a.  u.  c  749. 
The  Latin  fathers,  moreover,  had  a  tradition,  that  Christ  was  pnt 
to  death  in  the  consulate  of  the  Gemini,  Rubellius  and  Fufius,  t.  e., 
A.  u.  c.  782>3,  and  reckoning  his  ministry  at  three  and  a-half  yean, 
we  are  again  bix)ught  to  a.  u.  c.  749,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

3.  This  view  represents  our  Lord  as  entering  upon  his  ministry 
when  he  was  thirty.  Usher,  overlooking  part  of  the  evidence,  and 
misunderstanding  Luke  3,  supposes  our  Lord  to  have  commenced 
his  ministry  iu  his  34th  year,  i.  e.,  A.  D.  30.  This  conclusion  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  an  error. 

3.  On  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  there  is  also  a  difiference  of 
opinion.  The  first  three  evangelists  seem  to  give  events  connected 
with  only  one  Passover;  the  last  mentions  three,  and  probably  four 
(see  next  Sec).  Usher  supposes  that  three  only  are  mentioned, 
and  hence  he  makes  the  dxuration  of  our  Lord's  ministry  two  and 
a-half  years.  Greswell  and  Robinson  suppose  that  four  are  men- 
tioned, and  make  his  ministry  three,  or  three  and  a-half  years. 

4.  The  date  of  oiir  Lord's  death  is  of  course  known?  the  day  of 
liis  birth  can  be  only  coiyectured.  Lardner  reckons  that  Christ 
was  bom  between  August  and  November,  748,  or  749  ;  and  Ores* 
well  mtdntains  that  he  was  bom  April  5,  750.  As  early  as  the  3rd 
and  4th  centiurica,  the  6th  of  January  and  the  25  th  of  December 
were  celebrated  as  the  festival  of  his  birth  and  baptism,  by  the  two 
chief  sections  of  the  chui'ch. 

Sec.  5.  The  Gospels  Harmonized. 

143.  While  the  Gospels  as  they  lie  before  us  are  a  precious 
Importance  record  of  our  Saviour's  life,  it  is  highly  interest- 
?a*\SS^S?'  ^°S  *^  compare  them,  and  to  ascertain  the  chrono- 
the  Gospels,  logical  order  of  the  events  they  describe.  The 
^nltogicai  evangelists  are  their  own  best  interpreters.  Each 
l^annony.  narrative  is  supplementary  to  the  rest,  in  minute 
OS  well  as  in  important  particulars.  The  characteristic  of 
their  testimony  is  imity  in  diversity.  And  these  advantages 
appear  only  on  comparison  of  the  narratives  themselves. 

144.  This  process  is  easy.  A.  precise  chronciuyical  arrangement 
A  synoptical  ^^  ^^®  events  and  discourses  is  more  difficult, though 
view  easy :  also  instructive.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  Gospels 
JrrangemeS  may  be  framed  by  all;  a  chronological  hai'mony. 
aifficuit         requires  much  learned  research.  The  oi*der  adopted 
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ill  the  Ilarmony  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  ih 
fouaded  on  Dr.  Robinson's,  carefully  compared  with  the 
Harmonies  of  GresweU  and  Wieseler,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

145.  In  fiziDg  the  order  of  the  eventa  of  the  Gk>8peliE[,  the  ilrst  qnea- 

tion  to  be  decided  is^  the  niunber  of  passoyers  that  00- 
tion;  nnm-  curred  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  One  only  is  mentioned 
bcr  of  pass-     by  the  first  three  evangelists;  three  at  least  by  the  last 

(John  2.  13:  6.  4;  13.  i),  and  probably  four  (5.  i)." 
Some,  as  Sir  I.  Kewton,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  have  supposed  even  a 
fifth,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satisBEu^tory  evidence.  A  few,  main- 
tain but  one;  many,  as  Lardner,  Bengel,  Benson,  three;  but  most, 
iucluding  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  Newcome,  Hengstenberg,  four. 

146.  An  extreme  view,  in  opposition  to  all  attempts  to  frame  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gk>spels,  was  once  common  on  the  continent,  and  was 
maintained  by  Osiander  (1537),  <^^  other  Lutherans.  In  this  view, 
each  Gk>spel  was  held  to  preserve  a  strictly  chronological  order, 
and  all  events,  however  apparently  identical,  which  occupied  in  any 
two  Gospels  different  places,  were  deemed  distinct.  Elsewhere,  and 
in  later  times,  sounder  views  prevailed,  especially  through  the  ex- 
positions of  Calvin  and  Bengel.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
\Y^^  608-  the  evangelists  do  not  profess  to  adhere  to  a  chronolo- 
pel  is  on  the  gical  order,  and  that  no  harmony  can  be  made  without 
most  chrono-  Bome  transposition.  In  this  principle,  all  modem  har- 
logical.  monists  concur,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  importance 
which  each  attaches  to  the  order  of  some  one  evangelist.  In  the 
chronological  Tables,  given  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  order  of  John  is 
never  altered,  though  between  the  events  he  records,  large  portions 
of  the  other  evangelists  are  introduced.  Mark's  order  is  only  twice 
inverted,  Luke's  not  much  oftener,  Matthew's  most  of  all;  though  in 
no  case  are  the  alterations  very  serious.  The  first  three  Gospels  are 
sometimes  called  synoptical,  from  the  fact,  that  their  narratives  are 
parallel  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  those  of  John. 

147.  Two  things  are  very  obvious  on  comparing  the  Gospels. 
Verbal  aitrce-  ^®y  contain  many  verbal  agreements  so  marked  as  not 
ments  be-  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they  are  accidental;^  and 
GoflMis^^  they  contain  some  apparent  discrepanciee.  The  first 
origin  of  fact  has  been  variously  explained.  A  common  opinion 
tliem.  y^g^^  ^]^^  ^i^Q  Gk)spel  first  written  was  freely  used  by 

*  See  on  the  Grammar  of  this  passage,  if  read  without  the  article, 
Winer,  §  19.  4,  Matt.  27.  15:  Mark  15.  16:  and  on  the  whole 
question.  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

^  The  English  version  does  not  always  give  a  full  idea  of  the 
remarkable  sameness  of  expression  to  be  found  in  the  different 
Gospels:  see  Dr.  Stroud's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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labBcquent  writers;  and  each  of  the  first  three  Qospels  has  been 
regarded  as  the  Gospel  which  was  used  in  this  way.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  theory  has  few  advocates.  The  inspired  writers  them- 
selves  say  nothing  of  such  dependence  as  this  practice  would  imply. 
The  passages  and  expressions  in  common,  moreovw,  are  few,  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  peculiar;  so  that  this  theory  creates 
more  difficulties  than  it  explains.  A  second  c^inion  maintainfl  that 
all  the  evangelists  used  some  common  Gospel  now  lost;  but  the 
absence  of  all  traditional  support  for  such  a  theory,  and  the  diifi- 
eulty  of  i^q[>lying  it  so  as  to  explain  the  admitted  facts,  hav«  in- 
duced  most  critics  to  reject  it.  The  latest  suggestion  is,  that  all 
the  Gospels  are  founded  on  narratives  already  £uniliar,  through 
frequent  repetition,  to  the  inspired  writers.  The  chief  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  teaching  had  certainly  been  promulgated  for  many 
years  before  the  Gospels  were  written,  and  many  expressions  and 
descriptions  must  have  been,  from  this  circumstance,  familiar  to 
the  inspired  writers.  Olshausen  combines  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  views;  Matthew  and  Luke  were  written,  as  he  thinks,  inde- 
pendently, and  Mark  had  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  before  him. 
These  theories  are  important  chiefly  as  they  serve  to  ramove  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  marked  veri>al  agreement  of  ihe  insfared 
writers.  The  last  theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  explains  the  facts, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  difficulties. 

148.  The  i^^arent  discropanoies  of  the  Gospels  are  not  numerous, 
.  .        but  they  are  obvious,  and  have  probably  created  more 

discrepan-      difficulty  than  their  marked  agreemrait.    Examples  are 
^n^l      thefoUowiag: 

Hie  genealogies,  Matt,  i.  1-17:  Luke  3,  23-33.  Hw 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  Matthew  traces 
our  Lord's  descent  through  Joseph,  and  Luke,  through  Mtury. 

ITie  call  of  Peter,  Matt.  4.  18-22:  Mark  i.  16-20:  Luke  5.  i-ii. 
Greswell  supposes  two  transactions;  Eobinson,  but  one,  main- 
taining, with  Spanheim,  that  one  evangelist  supplies  what  another 
omits,  and  that  there  is  no  discrepancy. 

The  sermon  on  the  mount.  Matt.  5.1:  Luke  6.  20.  Greswell  thinks 
tiie  sermon  was  delivered  twice;  Robinson,  but  once,  the  narrative 
of  Luke  ending  6.  19.  A  third  solution  explains  ''in  the  plain" 
(^hr\,  6.  17)  as  meaning  on  a  level  spot  upon  the  mountain, 
Matt.  5.  I. 

The  two  demoniacs,  Matt.  8.  28:  Luke  8.  26:  Mark  5.  3.  Matthew 
says  there  were  two;  Mark  and  Luke  mention  but  one.  Le  Clerc 
remarks  that  the  fuller  account  includes  the  briefer,  and  the  briefer 
does  not  contradict  the  fuller.  Matthew  reads  Gergesenes,  though 
there  is  a  difference  of  reading,  Gei^csa,  however,  was  oompre* 
bended  in  the  district  of  Gadara. 
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The  centurioiCs  servant,  Matt.  8.  5-12:  Luke  7.  i-io.  Some  Bup- 
poae  these  to  liave  been  two  transactions,  but  they  occurred  in  thti 
same  city  and  about  the  same  time.  What  Matthew  says  the  cen- 
turion did,  Luke  says  was  done  by  the  elders  of  the  Jews  and  his 
friends;  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  speech:  compare  Mark  10.  35 
and  Matt.  3o.  30.  A  third  explanation  supposes  both  the  cen- 
turion and  the  elders  to  have  gone  to  Christ;  he  later  than  they. 

27ie  two  blind  men  near  Jericho,  Matt.  3o.  29-34:  Mark  10.  46-52: 
Luke  18.  35-43.  Here  are  several  difficulties.  Matthew  speaks  of 
two,  Mark  and  Luke,  of  one.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  the  occurrence 
took  place  as  Christ  departed  from  Jericho;  Luke  says  it  took 
place  when  he  was  come  nigh.  Greswell,  after  Lightfoot,  regards 
these  miracles  as  distinct;  the  one  occurring  as  Christ  entered 
Jericho,  the  other,  as  he  left  it.  The  word  used  by  Luke,  how- 
ever, may  mean  (hellenistically)  to  be  near,  answering « to  our 
phraBe  "in  the  neighbourhood,"  i  Kings  21.  3:  Deut.  21.  3:  Ruth 
2.  20:  Phil.  2.  30.  De  Wette  and  several  others  translate,  when 
Christ  was  drawing  near  to  Jerusalem,  at  Jericho,  etc.,  see  ver.  3 1 : 

19.  29,  41. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative,  and 
explain  the  various  modes  adopted  in  removing  them.  On  any  in- 
terpretation^ the  moral  lessons  of  the  nairative  are  unimpaired. 

149.  The  study  of  the  GJospels  synoptically,  and  in  the 

order  of  time,  will  often  suggest  important  lessons. 
Importance 

ofBtudying  Look,  for  example,  at  the  record  of  Christ's  early 
in  this  w^:  life.  The  first  act  of  worship  was  paid  to  him  by 
Uiustoated  in  Gentiles,  whose  gifts  proved  a  providential  supply  to 
his  family  when  escaping  from  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Herod.  The  history  of  the  subsequent  youth  of  our  Lord,  till  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  is  given  in  one  sentence:  "he  gi'ew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  &::d  the  grace  of  Gkxl 
was  upon  him.** 

He  was  not  in  haste  to  enter  upon  the  more  ;;^nblic  duties  of  his 
office.  After  his  baptism  even,  there  is  an  interval  of  several 
months  before  he  reveals  himself  (at  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem)  as 
a  "  Teacher  sent  from  God."  That  interval  he  spent  (in  part)  in 
the  wilderness,  conquering  temptation,  and  enduring  mysterious 
suflfering.  He  thus  learned,  at  the  outset,  to  succour  the  tempted. 
These  temptations  preceded  his  public  ministry,  and  followed  the 
public  recognition  of  him  by  the  Father,  at  his  baptism.  The 
same  voice  was  again  heard  on  the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.  Tokens 
of  peculiar  favour  often  precede  severe  suffericg,  and  both  pveparfi 
Cor  the  discharge  of  onerous  duties, 
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The  thxxiefold  recognition  of  sonship  is  instnictiTe:  first,  at  Lis 
birUiy  to  indicate  his  Diyine  nature  (Lnke  i.  35);  the  Beeond,  nt  Ida 
baptism,  to  indicate  the  diyinity-  of  his  mission;  the  third,  at  his 
^ansfiguration^  to  indicate  his  regal  dignity  and  authority,  "Hear 
ye  him."  At  his  resurrection  all  were  confirmed,  and  he  ""waa 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  GK>d  with  power." 

The  first  announcement  of  Christ  refers  to  his  kingdom.  Matt, 
3.  2;  the  second,  to  his  sacrifice,  John  i.  29. 

The  first  miracle  of  onr  Lord  was  performed  in  Galilee,  and 
taught  that,  in  his  official  character,  no  earthly  relationship  could 
be  acknowledged  (John  3.  4);  that  he  came,  not  as  John,  austere 
and  unsocial,  but  sympathizing  with  man  in  every  condition  of  joy 
as  well  as  of  sorrow.  It  taught  also  that  the  water  of  puri^^ing 
under  the  law  was  to  give  place  to  the  wine  of  his  kingdom;  the 
richest  revelation  being  resenred  to  the  close^ 

The  first  of  his  public  acts  (John  2,  15),  and  one  of  the  last,  was  to 
purify  the  temple,  showing  that  he  was  its  Lord,  and  fulfilling  a 
prophecy  ef  Malachi  (chap.  3.  i).  He  also  intimated  that  thence- 
forth his  own  body  (as  afterwards  his  church)  was  to  be  the  true 
temple  (John  2.  21),  wherein  Qod  himself  would  dwell. 

His  first  recorded  discourse  was  with  Nicodemus,  on  regeneration, 
on  salvation  by  faith,  on  Qod*B  love  to  the  world  in  the  gift  of  his 
Son.  He  announced  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  son  of  Qod  and 
son  of  man;  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  established  in  human 
hearts;  that  he  himself  was  to  be  lifted  up,  not  on  an  earthly 
throne,  but  on  the  cross.  The  first  scenes  of  his  life,  therefore,  in 
Jerusalem,  shadowed  forth  the  truths  which  were  embodied  in 
terrible  reality  in  the  last.  His  second  discourse  vraA  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  and  ended  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  earliest  extensive  success  of  our  Lord's  mission 
was  witnessed  in  a  district  that  was  the  most  despised,  and  where 
he  had  wrought  no  miracles.     He  was  first  rejected  at  Nazareth. 

How  instructive  to  observe,  that  though  *'  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  disciples  "  had  rejoiced  and  praised  God,  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  "for  all  the  mighty  works  which  they  had  seen,"  within 
a  week,  one  had  denied  our  Lord,  others  had  slept  during  his 
agony,  and  all  had  forsaken  him.  "He  trod  the  wine-pross  alone," 
though,  but  a  few  days  before,  that  prophecy  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  day  after,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men, asserting  his  own  dignity  as  "the  son,"  and  foretelling  his 
death. 

The  contention  among  the  disciples  who  should  be  greatest  seefcj 
to  liavo  been  settled  by  our  Lord  taking  a  towel,  girding  himself. 
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ftiul  washing  their  feet;  thus  teaching  them  that  the  chief  among 
them  was  to  be  as  he  that  did  serve.  Ck>mpare  Luke  23.  24-30  and 
John  13.  1-20. 

Careful  attention  to  the  order  of  the  narrative  will  show  that, 
while  Pilate  declared  that  ho  found  no  fiftult  in  Him,  and  Herod 
acknowledged  that  there  was  no  charge  against  him  worthy  of 
death,  he  Avas  crucified  on  the  charge  of  olasphemy,  making  him- 
self eqml  leith  Qod.  That  was  his  true  character,  or  he  yna  justly 
condemned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  after  Judas  Iscariot  had  left  the  com- 
pany that  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  the  new  commandment,  in- 
stituted the  last  supper,  and  delivered  the  tender  farewell  discourse 
recorded  in  John  14.- 16. 

Nearly  we-third  of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  with  the  events  of  the 
last  seven  days  of  our  Saviour's  life,  including  his  crucifixion.  The 
prominence  given  to  these  scenes  he  himself  explains.  "  The  hour 
is  come  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 

150.  The  connection  of  miracles  and  parables  is  no  le&>9 
inpanibiei     instructive. 

and  miracles.  ^^^  parables,  see  Part  i.  §  418.  For  nuracles,  we  may 
take  the  8th  and  9th  of  Matthew.  Christ  first  heals  with  a  touch 
the  man  whom  the  law  had  pronounced  unclean  (8.  2-4),  and  then 
proceeds  to  assert  practically  his  power  over  disease  (14-17),  over 
devils  themselves  (16),  over  physical  nature  (23-27),  and  over  even 
brute  creatures  (28-34).  What  can  be  more  complete  than  this 
view  of  his  reign?  In  chap.  9,  we  see  him  in  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
foigiving  sin  (1-8),  and  answering  prayer,  direct  (20-22),  inter- 
oessoxy  (23-26),  united  (27-31),  unuttered  (32,  33).  Whether 
these  are  precisely  the  characteristic  features  of  this  group  may 
admit  of  a  question,  but  there  are  characteristic  features,  and  our 
wisdom  is  to  ascertain  and  examine  them. 

So,  again,  of  the  cases  in  which  Christ  raised  the  dead.  Three 
only  are  given,  but  each  is  characteristic.  In  the  case  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  the  spuit  had  but  just  quitted  the  body;  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  was  being  carried  to  the  grave;  and  the  summons  to 
Lazarus  was  addressed  to  one  who  had  been  dead  "four  days 
already.**  Christ  therefore  raised  the  dead  from  the  ooudi,  the 
bier,  and  the  sepulchre;  an  ascending  series  of  difficulties,  but  all 
possible  with  him.  Eadi  miracle,  moreover,  had  in  other  respect*; 
its  appropriate  lessons. 
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Beo.  6.  Topics  to  he  Noiieed  in  Reading  the  Goapde, 

151.  Id  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Gos- 
pels especially,  we  need  to  inquire  and  compare.  The  in- 
spired writings  are  infinitely  rich  in  truth,  and  each  verse  is 
BO  connected  with  the  rest  that  an  intelligent  inquirer  may 
easily  extend  his  investigations  from  one  passage  over  the 
whole  of  Scripture.  "Without  attempting  to  exhaust  topics 
of  inquiry,  we  mention  the  following.  The  letters  may  be 
prefixed  to  each  verse,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
reader. 


A.  What  analogies  between  sensible  and 

spiritual  things  may  be  here  traced  ? 

a.  What  prophecy  is  here  accomplished  f 

where  found?  when  written?  what 

rule  of  interpretation  is  illustrated  ? 

B.  What  bUsiing  is  here  sought  or  ac- 

knowledged, or  promised,  and  why? 

C.  What  euttom  is  here  referred  to? 

c.  What  trait  of  character  is  here  given  ? 

good  or  bad?  belonging  to  our  na- 
tural or  our  renewed  state?  what 
advantages  are  connected  with  H? 

D.  What  doctrine  is  here  taught?  how 

illustrated?  what  its  practical  in- 
fluence? 

d.  What  diity  Is    here  enf(H*ced,  and 

how?  fh)m  what  motives? 

D.  What  difficulty  is  here  found  in 
history  or  In  doctrine?  how  ex- 
plained? 

S.  Wnat  evangelical  or  other  es^perienct 
is  here  recorded? 

e.  What  example  is  here  placed  before 

ns?  of  shi  or  of  holiness?  lessons? 

F.  What  facts  are  here  related  ?  what 

doctrine  or  duty  do  they  illustrate  ? 
do  you  commend  or  blame  them, 
and  why? 

G,  What  is  the  geographical  position  of 

this  country,  or  place?  and  what 
its  history? 

B,  What  foots  of  natural  kistorf  or  of 
general  history  are  here  referred  to 
or  illustrated? 

/.  What  institution  or  ordinance  Is 
here  mentioned?  on  whom  bind- 
ing? what  its  design?  what  its 
connection  with  other  institutions? 

u  What  instructions  may  be  gathered 
fi-om  this  fact,  or  parible,  or 
miracle? 


JT.  What  knofwl^e  of  human  nature,  or 

want  of  knowledge,  is  hei'«  dis- 
played? 
L.  Wliat  lofty  expressions  of  devotional 

fervour? 
I,  What  Levitical  institute  is  here  men- 

tioned?  why  appointed? 
M.  What  miracle  is  here  recorded?  by 

whom  wrought?  in  whose  name? 

what    were    its    results?     what 

taught? 
If.  What  is  worthy  of  notice  In  this 

namef 
P,  What  prohibition  is  here  given?  is  it 

word,  or  thought,  or  deed,  it  con- 
demns? 
p.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable 

here  given  ?  what  truth  as  to  God, 

Christ, -man,  "the   kingdom,"  is 

taught? 
P.  What  promise  is  here   given?    to 

whom? 
R.  What  prophecy  ts  here  recorded  f  is 

itftiimied?  how?  when? 
S,  What  sin  is  here  exposed  ? 
t.  What  sect  Is  here  introduced  f  inai« 

tion  its  tenets. 
T.  What  <yi>c  is  here  traced? 
t.  What  threatening  f  when  inflicted! 
U.  What  unjustifiable  action  of  a  good 

man?  what  unusual  excellence  in 

one  not  pious? 
TT.What  wo  is  here  denounced?  what 

warning   given?    against  whom, 

and  why  ? 
X  What  is  here  taught  of  the  work, 

character,  person  of  Christ  ? 
(0.  What  sublimity  of  thought  or  of  Isn* 

guage    is   &re?    what  inference 

follows? 


Lessens  to  le  gathered  from  a  Oomparison  of  Passages, 

152.  Sometimes,  instead  of  marking  the  lessons  taught  in 
single  verses,  it  is  useful  to  compare,  in  order  to  ascertain 
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and  contrast  the  duties  or  truths  involved.  The  following 
(taken  from  Nichols'  Help)  are  specimens.  Many  more 
might  be  added. 

Give  instances  of  our  Lord's  attendance  on  public  worship,  at  the 
temple,  and  in  the  synagogue;  his  submission  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law  (Luke  4.  i6:  John  7.  37);  his  retirement 
for  private  prayer,  and  under  what  circumstances  (Matt.  14.  23, 
26.  36:  Mark  I.  3?:  Luke  6.  12);  his  prayers  for  others  (Luke  22. 
32,  for  Peter :  John  17,  for  his  church:  Luke  23.  34,  for  hia 
enemies);  his  prayer  with  others  (Luke  9.  28). 

Give  instances  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father  (John  4.  34:  5.  30:  18.  11);  his  zeal  (John  2.  17:  4.  3i- 
34:  Luke  9.  51,  etc.);  his  giving  an  improving  turn  to  events  and 
circimistances  (Matt.  9.  27:  Luke  12.  15 :  John  4.  32:  6. 27:  7.  37); 
his  humility  (John  8.  50:  13.  i,  etc.);  and  his  self-denial. 

Give  illustrations  how  our  Lord  acted  as  a  son  (Luke  2,  51:  John 
19.  26);  as  a  firiend  (John  n);  as  a  subject  (Matt.  17.  24);  as  a 
teacher  (Matt.  11.  29). 

Give  instances  of  his  reproof,  and  show  the  grounds  of  it  in  the 
following  cases  (his  apostles,  as  Peter,  Matt.  16.  23:  Luke  22.  61: 
John  21;  James  and  John,  Luke  9.  55;  Thomas,  John  20.  27; 
Judas,  John  12.  7,  8;  other  disciples,  Luke  24.  25).  What  sins 
seemed  to  call  forth  his  severest  reproof  (John  8.  44:  Matt.  23)? 

What  does  our  Lord  say  of  unbelief  (Matt.  11.  21:  John  3.  36); 
of  covetousness  and  other  vices;  and  of  particular  virtues  ? 

Who  were  particularly  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  commendation, 
and  for  what  (Matt.  8.  10:  15.  28:  26.  13:  Luke  10.  42:  21.  3)? 

When  did  our  Lord  give  offence,  and  what  occasioned  it  (Mark 
6.  3:  John  6.  66:  19.  7)? 

What  charges  were  brought  against  our  Lord?  By  what  oppro- 
brious names  was  he  called?  Collect  the  different  reasons  which 
were  given  by  individuals  for  not  following,  or  for  rejecting  him 
(Mark  6.  3:  10.  22 :  John  7.  41).    What  reason  does  he  give  ? 

Oive  instances  of  our  Lord's  command  of  temper  under  circum- 
stances calculated  greatly  to  irritate  it  (Matt.  27.  14:  Luke  22: 
John  ij);  and  of  his  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  others 
(John  20.  27:  Matt.  26.  41), 

Under  what  circumstances  did  otir  Lord  turn  away  from  those 
who  applied  to  him,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  their  request  (Mark 
8.  rr,  12!  10.  35,  etc.:  Luke  23.  8),  or  seem  to  check  their  coming 
(Matt.  8.  19,  20:  Mark  5.  19:  Luke  14.  25,  etc.)? 

Isa.  52.  13,  speaks  of  his  dealing  prudently.  Observe  hifl  pru- 
denoe  in  declining  all  interfbrence  with  civil  aff^rs  (Luke  13.  13' 
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John  6.  15);  and  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  (Matt.  4.  12:  Mark  3.  6,  7:  John  7.  i-xo:  10.  39:  11.  53,  S4); 
aa  also  his  wisdom  in  suiting  his  instructions  to  his  hearers. 

What  does  our  Lord  say  as  to  the  great  principle  which  influenced 
him  in  all  he  did  (John  4.  34)?  also  as  to  his  object  in  coming  into 
the  world  (IMLatt.  20.  28:  Luke  19.  10:  John  9.  39:  10.  10:  18.  37)? 

How  does  our  Lord  describe  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  of 
misery!  How  does  he  describe  his  kingdom  and  his  second 
coming? 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Book  op  Acts. 

Sec.  r.  The  Qospel  and  the  Gentiles, 

153.  And  now  the  gospel  is  about  to  be  diffused  among  the  na- 
tions. The  Book  of  Acts  gives  us  the  history  of  its  progress  in 
Judsea  (1.-7),  in  Samaria  (8),  and  then  "  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth"  (10.-28).  How  far  did  the  Gentiles  need  the  gospel  ? 
and  what  new  truths  did  it  reveal  to  them  }  are  therefore  instructive 
questions. 

Some  reply,  by  affirming,  that  to  the  QentUe  world,  the  gospel 
What  is  the  ^^  welcome  chiefly  as  a  code  of  perfect  morality; 
goEpel  to  others  affirm  with  Paley,  that  its  chief  excellence  was 
the  Gentiles.  -^  revelation  of  eternal  Ufe;  and  others  still,  that  it 
13  essentially  a  revelation  of  religion,  the  morality  of  the  heathen 
being  political  or  seculai*,  not  spiritual  or  religious.  It  tells  nothing, 
they  say,  of  man's  relation  to  God,  nor  did  it  base  moral  sentiment 
on  his  character  or  will.  This  peculiarity,  it  is  added,  Josephus 
pointedly  marks.  Other  nations,  says  he,  have  a  morality  without 
religion;  among  the  Jews  alone  is  religion  made  the  basis  of  virtue. 

Unsatisfactory  as  these  statements  are,  each  of  them  oonttdns  a 
portion  of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  we  reach  only  by  combining 
them,  and  adding  others  which  they  do  not  include.  It  may  in- 
deed be  siwimed  up  in  one  sentence — ^the  gospel  is  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  God  in  him,— but  this  summary  involves 
particulars,  which  must  be  stated  in  detail,  before  we  can  undei-- 
stand  its  signiflcancy  and  beauty. 

J54.  (i.)  Apart  from  the  gospel,  men  had  a  very  imperfect 
Man  ignorant  ^©^ledge  of  their  nature  and  guilt.  The  fact  that  they 
of  the  extent  were  sinners  was  obvious  to  all.  But  the  extent  of  their 
of  bis  gnflt.  gj^^  needing  as  it  did  to  be  compared  with  a  perfeet  Itw; 
»ihe  aggravation  of  it,  springing  from  a  depraved  nature;  the  guilt  of 
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thai  very  depi-avity,  itaolf  the  result,  not  of  chance  or  of  circum- 
itances,  or  of  any  corrupt  tendency  in  the  matter  (t\ri)t  of  which 
man  was  formed,  least  of  all  of  an  act  of  Qod,  but  of  man's  own 
voluntary  transgression,  they  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten.  A 
law  to  test  the  measure  of  our  guilt,  a  history  t>o  trace  our  ruin  to 
ourselves,  and  evidence  to  prove  that  man's  nature  is  not  better 
than  his  practice,  are  therefore  strictly  revelations;  and  they  seem 
as  essential  to  our  penitence  as  to  our  restoration.  Once,  ai  men 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  these  truths,  but  now  it  can  be  regained 
from  the  Bible  alone. 

'55*  (?•)  Of  God  himself,  the  heathen  were  no  less  lamentably 
Of  God's  ignorant.  Whether  he  were  one  or  many,  or  as  most 
character.  held,  both  many  and  one:  whether,  as  the  Stoics  main- 
tained, God  was  everything,  and  everything  God,  matter  itself  being 
but  the  remotest  emanation  of  Deity;  or,  as  the  Platonists  limited 
the  doctrine,  God  was  all  spirit,  and  all  spirits  were  God,  emanating 
from  him,  and  ultimately  absorbed  into  him;  or,  whether  he 
were  not  a  being  who  took  no  interest  in  earthly  concerns,  as 
Epicurus  taught,  none  knew.  All  did  know,  however,  that  the 
objects  of  popular  worship  embodied  the  vices  of  their  worshippers, 
and  that  easy  indifference,  virtuous  contempt,  or  guilty  fear,  were 
the  feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded.  A  Gk>d  of  holiness, 
of  providence,  and  of  love,  guided  by  integrity,  was  either  alto- 
gether unknown,  or  if  made  the  theme  of  discussion,  was  re- 
garded with  dismay.  '*  This, "  says  Cicero,  "  is  the  common  principle 
of  all  philosophies,  that  the  Deity  is  never  displeased,  nor  does  he 
inflict  injury  upon  men,"  a  principle  involved  no  less  in 
the  moral  character  ascribed  to  the  divinities,  than  in 
the  apathetic  indifference  thought  essential  to  their  dignity. 

156*  (3*)  The  influence  of  the  evils  already  named  on  the  moral 
Of  a  Dcrfect  ^s*^™^  ^f  the  heathen,  is  obvious.  The  relations  and 
system  of  truths  on  which  morality  is  based,  were  imperfectly 
morality.  perceived,  and  the  obligations  thence  arising,  still  more 
imperfectly  felt.  In  Greece,  religion  was  devotion  to  external  na- 
ture, and  at  last  to  ai*t:  in  Rome,  devotion  to  country,  and  then 
to  power:  in  ea^sh  respectively,  it  was  enei^gy  and  taste.  Political 
virtues  both  recognised;  and  at  first,  Rome  prized  as  the  highest 
political  virtue,  domestic  fidelity;  but  in  neither  nation  had  religion 
any  good  moral  tendency,  and  in  both,  religion  became  the  chief 
servant  of  licentiousness  and  vice. 

^5  7*  (4.)  Nor  was  this  tendency  checked  by  any  belief  of  a  per- 
Ofthecer-  ^^^  conscious  immortality.  A  resiurection  of  the 
taintyofa  dead  was  universally  rejected  as  ridiculous.  An  im- 
♦utare  life.      moiiaUity  of  the  soul,  properly  so  called,  none  admitted* 
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Thftt  the  •oulfl  of  men  might  surriTe,  in  eome  Bhadowy  aemi* 
eoDflcions  state,  or  even  enjoy  for  a  Urns  the  oompany  of  their 
deitief,  a  few  were  disposed  to  maintain;  but  the  evidenoe  was  so 
fiEunt,  and  the  difficulties  were  so  serious,  that  even  the  greatest  of 
heathen  philosophers,  Socrates,  was  constrained  to  confess,  that 
whether  it  were  better  to  liye  or  die,  was  known  only  to  the 
gods, 

158.  (5.)  It  is  not  intended  by  these  statements,  to  deny  that 

there  may  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  ancient 
a  system  tkat  philosophers,  both  classic  and  oriental,  glimpses  of 
•ball  reoon*  diviner  trutii,  moral  and  speculative.  Such  glimpses 
^d  )^rs,^  there  are.  Plato  attempted,  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism 
hiinieif  and    did,  to  bring  back  ihe  faith  of  man  from  innumerable 

visible  deities  (0co)  ytrnrotj,  to  the  Ghreat  Invisible  {Ap), 
Socrates  discourses  eloquently  on  "  the  good,"  "  the  beautiAil." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  both  Plato  and  Socrates,  whmi  speaking 
most  justly,  confess  that  they  are  but  guessing  at  truth,  and  that 
whether  their  conclusions  are  sound,  cannot  be  told  till  some  Divine 

teacher  appear The  real  difficulty  in  all  these  inquiries 

remained,  a  difficulty  that  drew  thousands  to  results  which  their 
better  principles  condemned.    If  man  is  thus  guilty;   if  this  be 

virtue ;  if  God  is  just;  if  another  life  be  a  reality}  how 
man  be  Just  is  man  to  attain  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  which  we 
with  God?  tij^ug  dream?  In  the  absence  of  light,  they  denM  the 
tiniths  they  dreaded ;  or  in  spite  of  light,  followed  the  evil  they 
loved,  till  they  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  practice,  in  diminished 
knowledge  and  grosser  sin. 

159.  (6.)  The  moral  condition  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  gospel 
Man's  moral  ca°i®>  ^^  J""*  8uch  as  their  ignorance  and  the  cor- 
condltion.  rupt  tendencies  in  which  that  ignorance  originated 
might  lead  us  to  expect.  Paul  has  described  it  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  and  Wetstein,  Tholuck,  and  others,  have  shown 
from  ancient  authorities,  that  the  picture  of  the  apostle  has  not  one 
touch  too  many,  or  too  dark. 

These  were  the  evils  with  which  the  gospel  had  to  contend;  and 
these  evils  it  subdued.  To  the  wants  which  these  evils  indicated, 
the  gospel  was  adapted.  Theae  wants  it  relieved,  and  these  wants 
it  will  at  length  for  ever  remove. 

160.  Such  everywhere  is  nature  without  revelation,  man  without 
These  evils  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  traced  in  Greece,  re-appear  in 
universal.  India,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  western  civilization. 
Man  without  the  Bible,  and  man  rejecting  the  Bible,  tend  (the 
latter  most  rapidly),  to  the  same  condition;  and  it  is  that  condition 
which  Uio  gospel  ia  intended  to  relieve.    Its  essence  is  the  life  and 
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„  work  of  our  Lord.  He  was  Man;  sinleiNi  and  koly, 
moved  by  as  man  once  was.  He  obeyed  the  law  which  we  had 
the  gospel,  broken,  and  fai  obeying,  expounds  and  enforces  it.  He 
died  in  our  stead,  showing  what  our  sins  deserved,  and  how  they 
all  may  be  cancelled.  In  our  nature,  and  as  our  representative,  he 
conquered  death  and  ascended  to  God,  a  pledge  and  proof  of  our 
ascension.  In  heaven,  he  forms  the  bond  of  \mion  between  God  and 
man,  blending  with  his  Divine  nature,  our  own,  and  ready  to  employ 
the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  both  his  power  with  God,  and  his  fellow- 
feeling  with  our  infirmities  for  our  profit He  was  Ood,  the 

brightness  of  the  Fathei^s  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
the  Eternal  God  in  human  form,  thus  realizing  the  yearnings  of 
many  for  some  object  of  reverence  and  of  love.  In  his  acts,  he 
showed  what  God  is,  how  tender,  how  holy;  revealed  those  rela- 
tions which  we  already  know  that  he  sustains  to  man,  and  disclosed 
others  even  more  adapted  to  impress  our  hearts.  That  he  was 
Creator  and  Preserver,  men  had  gathered  from  his  works;  that  he 
might  become  Judge  they  feared.  But  here  he  is  seen  as  our 
Brother,  our  Redeemer,  our  Friend.  The  Law-giver  becomes 
obedient  to  his  own  law,  and  bears  its  penalty;  his  position  assuring 
to  us  the  sufficiency  of  his  sacrifice.  None  knew  so  well  man's 
guilt,  and  none  knew  so  well  the  requirements  of  his  own  govern- 
ment: the  first  is  cancelled;  the  second  honoured  by  his  sufiering. 
In  effecting  the  great  end  of  this  mission,  he  has  moreover  per- 
formed a  work,  that  has  in  it  the  elements  of  all  power;  over  man 
and  with  God.  "  Lifted  up,"  he  "  draws  a31 "  unto  him;  and 
ascending  on  high  he  receives  gifts  for  men,  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,  holiness  and  eternal  life.  The  gospel  is,  in  one  word, 
a  revelation  of  man,  and  of  God;  of  new  relations,  and  of  a  perfect 
morality;  of  eternal  life,  demonstrated  not  by  argument,  but  by 
fikcts,  and  above  all,  of  a  system  of  reconciliation,  which  harmonizes, 
enforces,  and  explains  all  its  other  disclosures,  and  fits  it  to  Jwcome 
«'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  unto  all  people."  It  is  the  utterance  at 
once  of  infinite  sufficiency,  holiness,  and  love. 

1 6 1.  It  may  be  convenient  to  mark  here  the  distinction  between 
Relation  of  ^^^  different  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
Gospels,  Evangelists  we  have  the  gospel  incarnate;  Christ  came 
KpistlS^to  to  &«  tlie  gospel,  and  to  do  what  should  form  the  basis 
oae  another,  ^f  i^  church.  In  the  Gospels,  therefore,  though  much 
!s  revealed,  much  is  wrapped  up  in  dark  sayings.  His  death, 
his  resurrection,  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  his  second  coming,  are  all  hinted  at, 
or  foretold,  or  done;  but  in  the  Gospels,  we  look  rather  for  the 
ftu3t8  whi<h  are  to  give  significance  to  some  future  disclosures  ov 
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ihMe  tofdcsy  than  fbr  explicit  tetaching.  There  is  no  spiritual  truth 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  narratiye,  but  for  the  full  meaning 

of  that  narrative  we  need  the  later  revelations  of  the  Si»rit 

In  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  learn  the  meaning  of  much  of  our  Sa?ioiir*E 
teaching  from  the  characters  and  liyes  of  Christians,  and  the  deal- 
ings of  the  providence  of  Qod.  In  the  Epistles,  we  see  doctrine  and 
duty  in  their  connectioDS  and  tendencies,  the  whole  explained  and 
enforced  as  completely  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  deemed  it  necessary 
for  our  present  state.  In  Revelation,  we  trace  the  history  of  these 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  church,  till  the  end  of  time.  The 
Epistles  explain  and  apply  what  the  Gospels  describe;  Bevelation 
completes  what  the  Book  of  Acts  begins;  and  each  part  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  rest,  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole. 

Sec.  2.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Acts, 

163.  This  book  continues  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  two  principal  sections:  the  first  relating  the  Bi»ead  of 
Christianity  in  Palestine,  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter, 
chaps.  1-12;  and  the  second,  its  diffusion  through  other  countries, 
mostly  by  the  labours  of  Paul  (13-28).  While  the  book  is  thus 
divisible  into  two  portions,  it  describes  a  threefold  condition  in  the 
church.  The  first  described  in  chaps,  i.-ii.  18,  in  which  the  church 
is  entirely  Jewish,  though  at  Csesarea,  a  Roman  convert  had  been 
baptized  by  Peter,  ▲.  n.  30-41.  The  second  period  is  found  in 
chap.  II.  19,  to  chap.  15.  The  Jewish  element  still  prevails,  but 
Qentile  converts  are  numerous,  a.i>.  42-50.  The  third  is  given  in 
chaps.  16-28,  and  here  we  find  the  position  of  the  Gbntiles  defined, 
and  many  churches  formed  from  among  the  heathen,  a.  d.  51-63. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a  regular  or  complete  his 
tory  of  the  church.  Many  important  transactions,  referred  to  else* 
where;  are  omitted.  It  gives  no  account  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  Peter,  or  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  gospel  at  Rome,  or  of  many  of  Paul's  voyages  and 
shipwrecks  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  11.  25;  while,  respecting  the 
extensive  labours  of  the  other  apostles,  besides  Peter  and  Paul, 
there  is  hardly  any  information. 

As  the  Gospels  are  far  from  being  a  full  account  of  all  that  our 
blessed  Lord  said  and  did,  but  are  rather  histories  describing  his 
character,  works,  and  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and  the  firat 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  so  the  Acts  are  not  a 
complete  record  of  the  labours  of  his  apostles,  but  rather  a  narrative 
f^f  facts,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion^  and  illui« 
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tn^iug  lis  power  and  operation;  and  proving  the  claim  of  tha 
GentileB  to  adnuBsion  into  the  churchy  objections  to  which  were 
interposed  by  the  Jewish  converts. 

Some  aocoimt  of  Luke,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  been  given  in 
the  preface  to  his  Qospel,  of  which  this  book  is  evidently  a  continua- 
tion, as  both  are  inscribed  to  the  same  person,  and  the  history  is  taken 
up  at  the  very  point  to  which  it  had  been  conducted  in  the  Gospel. 
From  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  we,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  present 
at  many  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates.  He  accompanied 
Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi  (i6.  ii);  and  probably  remained  there 
till  the  apostle's  second  visit,  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  left 
that  city  in  his  company  (20.  6) ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  close 
of  the  narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  He 
went  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Bome;  where  he 
remained  with  him  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  his  confinement, 
as  appears  from  two  Epistles  written  by  Paul  from  that  city.  Col. 
4.  14;  Philem.  24.  As  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  written  not  very  long  afterwards,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  had  then  quitted  Rome.  But  on  Paul's  second 
imprisonment  at  Bome,  Luke  is  again  by  his  side,  2  Tim.  4.  11. 

Where,  or  at  tohat  time  precisely,  this  book  was  written,  is  not 
oertainly  known.  As,  however,  the  history  is  continued  to  the 
second  year  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Bome,  and  there  breaks 
ofi*,  without  mentioning  the  issue  of  his  trial,  or  his  release,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  it  was  written  about  ▲.  D.  63;  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  narrative  would  rather  indicate  that  the  writer  was 
then  at  a  distance  from  the  apostle,  and  not  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  him.  Antioch  has  therefore  been  assigned  as  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  and  Theophilus  has  been  supposed,  with 
much  reason,  to  be  a  resident  in  that  place  (see  Birks'  Horse  Evan.) 

The  narrative  of  this  book  is  highly  instructive. 

163.  ( I .)  Mark  how  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  is  acknowledged. 
Prayer  is  ofiFered  to  him  by  Stephen  (7.  59,  60),  and  such  prayer  is 
affirmed  by  Peter  and  Ananias,  to  be  descriptive  of  a  Christian 
(2.  21:  9.  14;  see  I  Cor.  i.  2).  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  Lord  of 
all  (10.  36,  so  again  14.  23:  20.  35),  and  this  title  is  applied  indis- 
criminately throughout  the  book,  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son 
(10.  36:  9.  34,  35,  42:  II.  16.  20-23:  13.  2,  7,  10-12,  48).  Such  is 
the  teaching  of  a  system  which  denounces  idolatry,  and  claims  for 
God  alone,  supreme  regard. 

His  office  and  work  are  no  less  clearly  revealed.  He  formed  the 
theme  of  apostolic  teaching.  Immediately  after  the  ascension^ 
Peter  pointed  to  him  as  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  lathers, 
08  the  seed  in  whom  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  (3.  20-26).    ^jxd 
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thifl  truth  they  prodaimed  daily  firam  liome  to  liooie  ($.  41). 
When  PaiU  was  oonTerted^'tinightway  he  preached  CAmt.*'  Ay*' 
and-twenty  yean  later,  the  last  record  which  the  book  oontaliWy  1% 
that  he  tau^t  "thoae  thin^i  which  ooiioem  the  Lord  JeauB** 
(9.  ao:  38.  31).  See  also  a.  aa-40:  la  34-43: 13.  iMi:  i?*  1^9  32-3z« 
....  Eiamining  the  inspired  narrative  on  thia  topic  move  eloaely, 
we  find  that  eTfliTwhere,  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,  in  the  desert  to 
the  Ethiopian,  to  the  benevolent  and  devout  Cornelius  at  Cnsarea^ 
to  the  proud  Qreeks  at  Athens,  there  is  but  one  message,  and 
everywhere  it  is  delivered  fully,  and  without  reserve  (compere 
2:  8.  35:  10. 43,  43:  17.  31),  fiikith  in  it  being  essential  to  salvation 
(4.  II,  12).  Salvation  involves  the  remission  of  «in,  full  justifica- 
tion before  Qod,  and  holiness  (2.  38:  13.  39:  26.  18),  the  whole 
pm'chased  by  the  sufiferings  and  death  of  Christ  (17.  3:  20.  38), 
and  given  through  the  Spirit  (s«  31:  i*  4:  3«  33);  And  as  Christ  is 
their  Saviour  and  Lord,  so  is  he  Judge  (10.  42:  17.  31).  .  •  .  If 
these  be  called  Pauline  doctrines,  and  not  Peter's  or  Christ's,  we 
answer  the  misrepresentation  by  i^pealing  to  the  facts  recorded 
especially  in  this  book  (10.  43 :  John  3.  16,  etc.)* 

(3.)  Nor  less  clearly  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Holy  %»irit 
revealed.  Peter  calls  him  Gbd  (5.  3,  4),  and  regards  the  sin  of 
Ananias  as  a  denial  of  his  omniscience.  He  who  is  called  by  Isaiah^ 
Jehovah,  is  called  by  Paul  the  Holy  Qhost  (28.  35 :  Isa.  6.  8,  9), 
while  his  personality  (that  is,  his  existence  as  an  individual  intelli* 
gent  agent),  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  implied  (8.  29:  10.  19: 
13.  2:  16.  7:  20.  28). 

His  office  was  either  miraculous,  communicating  gifts  of  heiling, 
of  tongues,  etc.  (2. 1 7 :  i  Cor.  1 2.  10),  or  ordinary.  On  the  aposties, 
his  power  was  seen  in  opening  their  minds,  removing  their  preju- 
dices, emboldening  them  for  their  work,  and  enabling  them  to  con- 
firm their  testimony,  with  miracles  such  as  none  oould  question  or 
explain  (3.  i-ii:  4*  3<:  5«  12-16).  On  the  Jews  who  heard  the 
gospel,  he  displayed  his  power,  by  convincing  them  of  sin  (2.  36, 
37;  see  John  16.  8),  and  changing  the  very  murderers  of  our  Lord 
into  patterns  of  excellence.  To  the  same  power  we  are  taught  to 
ascribe  the  union  of  the  first  Christians  (4.  31,  32);  their  consecra* 
tion  and  liberality  (2.  45)}  theif^y  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Qentiles,  though  it  seemed  a  mysterious  arrangement  (11.  23,  24); 
their  stedfastness  and  faith.  Stephen's  wisdom  and  love,  his  seal 
and  peace,  had  the  same  ori^ia;  ''  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Qhost" 
(7.  55),  and  even  whole  cnurcnes  snared  the  blessing  (13.  53). 
How  instructive  and  consolatory,  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  shoidd  be  introduced,  not  only  with  peculiar  promises  (Lukv 
II*  13 :  John  x6),  but  with  a  histoiy  of  rich  manifestations  of  grace* 
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If  in  the  Qospels  we  see  the  work  of  our  Lord;  in  the  Acts  we  see 
the  work  of  that  blessed  Agent^  to  whom^  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
the  first  owes  all  its  saccess.  We  need  but  more  of  His  influence, 
to  complete  the  triumphs  which  this  history  begins. 

(3.)  As  we  haye  the  characters  of  IndiTidual  believers  described 
in  this  book^  so  we  gather  from  it  the  character  and  order  of  the 
first  churches  of  Christ.  As  the  apostles  gained  converts,  they 
taught  them  to  meet  statedly  in  Christ's  name,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  instructed  them  in  Christian  ordinances,  and  appointed 
suitable  ministers  to  feed  and  guard  the  flock.  Acts  2.  42 :  6.  1-6 : 
14.  23 :  20.  7,  18,  28-32.  Compare  on  the  character  of  those  who 
were  to  compose  the  churches,  the  descriptions  given  of  them  in 
each  Epistle,  and  on  the  character  of  the  officers,  the  pastoral 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  church,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  combines  the  advantages  of 
every  form  of  society  into  which  men  have  been  gathered.  It  is 
not  a  caste,  for  it  despises  none,  and  rejects  none;  yet  like  caste, 
it  preserves  amidst  human  change  a  sacred  order;  all,  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  It  is  not  a  secret  society,  for  it  makes  no  reserve, 
and  yet  its  members  have  a  hidden  life,  and  a  joy  with  which 
the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  It  is  not  a  nation,  for  it  selects 
individual  persons  from  among  each  of  the  nations,  and  will  ulti> 
mately  include  all;  yet  is  it  as  clearly  defined,  though  more  extensive. 
It  is  not  a  family,  and  yet  its  bonds  are  equally  tender,  only  they 
are  incomparably  more  expansive.  One  design  of  the  gospel  was 
to  reveal  Christ;  another  design,  no  less  marked,  was  to  form  a 
people  for  his  praise.  Both  designs  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  God. 

(4.)  Mark,  as  the  grepel  extends,  the  influences  that  oppose  it, 
and  the  excuses  framed  to  justify  opposition.  The  Jews  resisted 
it  as  "  contrary  to  their  law."  Among  the  Gentiles,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  they  affirmed  it  to  be  unfriendly  to  Caesar.  Elsewhere  they 
charged  it  with  turning  the  world  upside  down.  And  though  all 
of  these  charges  were  excuses  only,  they  had  in  some  measure  the 
colouring  of  truth.  The  real  reason  of  the  opposition— of  the  Jew, 
was  that  the  gospel  taught  a  righteousness,  not  of  works,  but  of 
faith,  Rom.  10.  3:  i  Cor.  i,  21-25; — of  *^®  Greek,  that  it  pro- 
noimced  the  folly  of  much,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all,  his  boasted 
wisdom; — of  the  Roman  that  it  claimed  exclusive  homage,  revealing 
not  many  gods,  but  one ;  and  of  all,  that  it  required  humility  and 
holiness. 

These  influences,  alas,  difler  but  in  form  from  those  with  v/liich 
the  gospel  has  still  to  contend. 

2  0  2 
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In  the  EpisUeSy  as  in  oar  own  day,  we  trace  them  ai  work,  B34 
only  in  oppoeing  the  gpttptH,  but  in  corruptiDg  and  peryerting  it 
(Pt.  ii.  ohi^.  7). 


Seo.  3.  The  Ohrondogy  <^  the  Acta  and  Epidles.    Arrangement 
of  the  whole. 

J  64.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  is  seoond  in  interest 
_j^  J  only  to  that  of  the  Gospels.    The  whole  period  included 

of  the  Acta  in  the  Acts  is  about  thirty-three  years;  a  reckoning  in 
ApSues.  ^^^  Winer,  De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Davidson,  and 
Period  ia-  Birks,  concur.  Usher  and  Hichaelis  make  it  thirty 
^d  In  the  two;  GresweU  and  Schott,  thirty-one;  and  a  few,  two, 
or  even  four  years  less.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  highest  number;  though,  as  the  dates 
depend  chiefly  on  &cts  of  profieaie  history  and  minute  coincidences, 
to  which  different  weight  will  be  given  by  different  inquirers,  cer- 
tainty can  scarcely  be  attained. 

From  Qal.  i.  18  :  2.  i :  Acts  9.  26,  we  gather  that  there  elapsed 
bttween  Paul's  conversion  and  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  a  period 
of  three  full  years  (see  Greek),  and  that  m  the  fourteenth  year  (see 
Greek),  after  the  same  event  probably,  he  visited  it  a  ^Atrd  time  (Acts 
15.  3) ;  a  second  visit  being  paid  just  before  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  (11.  30:  12.  23).  After  the  third  visit,  we  read  of  other 
two  visits  (18.  18,  22:  20.  6).  In  the  interval,  he  had  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  Ephesus  (20.  31),  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  (i8. 
II,)  three  months  in  Greece  (20.  3),  and  twice  he  had  gone  through 
a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia^  and  Greece.  After  the  fifth 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  imprisoned  tux>  years.  Felix  was  then 
recalled,  and  Paul  was  sent  to  Home,  where  he  lived  and  preached 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  "  no  noan  forbidding  him" 
(28.  30,  31). 

These  feicts,  with  others  of  a  minute  and  apparently  trivial  kind. 
Dates  how  fix  the  dates  of  the  whole  narrative.  Herod  Agrippa 
^^^^  died,  as  Josephus  states,  A.  D.  44.    Felix  lost  his  pro- 

curatorship,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  in 
A*  D.  60.  Paul}  moreover,  must  have  reached  Rome  about  the  year 
61;  for  in  A.  D.  64  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  Nero, 
began  (Tac.  An.  xiv.  65);  and  after  that  time  no  such  security  aa 
Luke  speaks  of  could  have  been  possible. 

g^^^  165.  Reckoning  backward,  therefore,  from  A.D.  6j. 

we  obtain  the  following  results  :•— 
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1 

y 

1 

1 

1 

Time 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

of 
Yew. 

▲J>. 

AJ>. 

AJ>. 

▲.l>. 

▲j>. 

▲j>. 

A.D. 

6j 

61 

61 

61 

61 

6i 

61 

Spring 

Paul  reaches  Borne,  leaving  Syria  is 

60. 
Paul  visits  Jerosalem,  Acts  24.  27, 

60 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

Pent.     . 

being  at  Philippi  at  tlie  Fasiover, 
20.6. 
Paul  spends  the  close  of  the  year  iu 

59 

57 

57 

57 

56 

57 

57 

," 

Greece,  20.  i,  after  leaving  Ephesus, 
20. 1. 
Paul  spends  nearly  three  years  in 

56 

, 

, 

, 

54 

54 

55 

January. 

Ephesus  (two  years  three  months. 

or  more),  19.  8, 10:  20.  ji. 

56 

53 

53 

54 

53 

53 

52 

54 
52 

May  .  . 

Paul  visits  Jerusalem,  18.  22. 
Paul  spends  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Corinth,  18.  II. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

50 

• 

51 

• 

Paul  makes  a  second  journey  through 
Asia  and  Greece. 

52 

51 

50 

50 

50 
45 

51 

50 
45 

Summer. 

Paul  visits  Jerusalem,  15.  2. 
Paul's  first  journey  to  the  Gentiles, 

13. 14. 
Paul  at  Antioch  and  at  Jerusalem, 

44 

44 

44 

45 

4J 

44 

44 

Passover 

II.  jo:  12. 

, 

, 

, 

, 

42 

, 

43 

, 

Paul  at  Antioch  a  year,  11.  26. 

, 

, 

, 

, 

41 

, 

41 

, 

Paul  at  Tarsus. 

i8 

i7 

39 

4i 

40 

4« 

40 

• 

Paul  visits  Jerusalem  for  the  firsi 
time,  9.  26:  Gal.  1. 18. 

i5 

34 

36 

40 

J7 

J8 

J7 

• 

Paul  converted.  Gal.  2. 1.   See  above, 
A.D.  50. 

}J 

, 

, 

39 

J7 

, 

36 

Death  of  Stephen. 
The  Crucifixion. 

33 

w 

• 

JO 

30 

• 

JO  1  Passover 

The  last  of  these  columns^  which  we  deem  on  the  whole  the  most 
aatis&ctory,  is  taken  from  the  Horsa  Evangelicse,  and  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  Davidson  and  the  author  of  the  Literary  History 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  two  principal  dates^  44  A.  d.  and  61, 
are  agreed  in  very  generally;  the  other  dates  are  dependent  on  the 
governorship  of  Aretaa  (9.  24,  25),  the  presence  of  Ghdlio  at  Corinth 
(18.  12),  the  decree  of  Claudius  (18.  2),  and  other  similar  ques- 
tions; the  whole  toe  minute  for  specific  inqidry  in  this  place.  The 
eyidence  may  be  seen  briefly  stated  in  Davidson's  Introd.^  vol.  li. ; 
and  more  folly  in  the  Literary  History  of  the  New  Test.,  chap.  vi. ; 
or  in  Birks'  Horsd  Evan.,  p.  146.  The  general  restilts  are  given  in 
the  dates  of  the  appended  Tables. 

166.  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament  fix>m  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord  (30  a.  i>.)  to  the  qlose  of  the  canon  (97  A.  p.),  sixty-seven 
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Ymt  of  Borne, 
of  Enqteror, 


*  Eventi. 


CaligolA 

10x4. 
Nero, 

814-6. 
Nero, 


JO. 

JO.J5? 

4041. 
4|^. 
46.54. 


55-60. 


606  J. 

Jerosaiem. 

62, 

Rome. 


6j. 

Kome. 

6J. 

Italy^while 

waiting  for 

TimoUiy. 

6j, 
Bal^lon. 


Syna. 
Rome. 


66, 
Borne. 


PatmoB. 
Ephesus. 


Infvodndloii  to  the  Acts,  i.  x-14. 

Eveota  till  the  appointment  of  demons,  x.  15-6. 6. 

Erentt  till  the  oomrenkm  of  Gorneliiu,  6. 7-ia 

Erenta  till  the  spread  of  the  goQ>el  in  Antloch,  xi.  x«26. 

Bventa  tUl  the  end  of  first  muatonaiyjoamey,  11. 27-14.  28. 

Events  tUl  the  end  of  seoood  mlssienary  Jonm^,  ic.  i  >i8. 22. 

I  Thess.  (AJ).  521  2  Thess.  isj),  Ual.  C5J,  so  Tate,  etc), 

written  dmrfng  ihk  kmmej, 
Erents  tUl  end  of  thud  missionary  Jonmey  and  Paul's  appeal 

to  Cesar,  18.  21  :-26.   x  CJor.  (57),  2  Cor.,  QaL  (57,  so  Hug, 

etcX  Bom.  (58),  written  during  this  Journey. 
PaaFs  v(^age  to  Rome,  and  residence  there,  27, 28. 
Jcma  writes  to  Jewish  Christians  generally,  x.-5. 

Paul  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Ei^iesians,  x  .-6.  Shortly  after 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Timothy  and  Epaphroditns  arrive 
at  Borne ;  the  latter  bringing  tidings  from  Colosse.  See 
OoL  1. 1-7. 

PatU  writes  to  the  Colosslans,  X.-4. 

Paul  writes  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimns,  who,  fleeing 
from  his  master  to  Rome,  had  been  converted,  Philem. 

Paul  writes  to  the  Philippians,  1.-4. 

Paul  writes  his  key  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  l^istle  to  the 
Hebrews,  i.-ij.  Timothy  liberated,  Heb.  i|.  Pttol  visits 
Crete,  6j,  and  leaving  Titos  there,  goes  to  Macedonia,  64. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Kftttered, 

and  persecuted,  i  Pet.  1.-5. 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  i  Tim.  1.-6. 
Fattl*  writes  to  Titus,  i.-j. 
Paul  winters  at  Nicopolis,  in  Dabnatift,  and  Troas. 
Jude  writes  his  Epistle  (see  below). 

PetcTt  fn  expectation  of  martyrdom,  writes  to  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  scattered  throofi^out  Fontos,  etfi.  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter. 

Paul  arrives  at  Rome,  a  prisoner,  and  is  brou^t  before 
Nero,  65. 

Paul  writes  second  I^istle  to  Timothy,  2  Tim.  x.-j.  Mar- 
tyred at  Rome  (Usher,  67). 

Destroction  of  Jerusalem  (aj).  70). 

John  writes  his  first  ^istie,  x.-«>  (or  68  a  J>.) 

John  writes  his  second  Episde  (or  68  a.i>.) 

John  writes  his  tlUrd  Epistle  (or  68  a  j>.) 

Jude  writeb  his  Epistle  (see  64  a  j>.,  and  Intro,  to  Jude). 

John  writes  the  Apocalypu  to  inpply  the  place  of  a  succes- 
sion of  prophets,  I.-22. 

John  closes  tiie  canon  by  writing  his  Qotpd  (soma  think,  bo- 
fore  his  Epistles). 


a  Those  who  question  Paul's  second  imprisonment,  and  suppose  him  pit  to  death 
In  (k4  A.D.,  place  i  Tim.  after  Acts  19. 41  or  20.  i,  and  Tit.  after  2  Cor.    See  aj).  %^, 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

This  Epibileb  and  thb  Book  of  BEVELAnoir. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  Study  of  the  Epistles. 

167.  In  the  first  fifteen  cliapters  of  Acts  we  have  seen  the  gospel 
extend  throughout  the  known  world.  In  five  and  twenty  yean 
after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  churches  seem  to  have  been  formed  in 
Asia  and  Palestine,  in  Babylon  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Italy; 
*'  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  Wherever  the 
Aim  of  the  truth  had  gone,  it  had  fo\md  the  same  opposition. 
Epistles.  though  under  different  forms,  and  had  prodi\ced  the 
same  peaceful  and  sanctifying  results.  A  more  permanent  record 
of  truth,  howover,  than  the  "  winged  words  "  of  speech  could  sup- 
ply was  wanting.  The  spirit  which  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
gospel  had  begun  to  pervert  it;  and  evil  seducers  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  wax  worse  and  worse.  To  explain  in  writing,  there- 
fore, what  had  been  in  a  great  measure  taught  orally,  to  preserve 
these  lessons  in  '*  everlasting  remembrance,"  and  to  give  such  in- 
direct corrections  of  incipient  error  as  might,  if  prayerfully  studied, 
keep  the  church  from  subsequent  heresy,  is  the  aim  of  the  Epistles. 

To  ascertain  their  meaning — 

168.  (i).  Observe  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  they  were  written. 
By  whom.  ^^  ^®  ^  ^'^^  ^^  essential  in  the  case  of  history  or 
and  for  epistles  as  in  the  case  of  prophecy;  for  the  former  are 
warew^S^    generally  self-interpretative;  but  it  is  nevertheless  im- 

'  portant. 

Of  the  one  and  twenty  Epistles,  thirteen  at  least  were  written  by 
Paul,  and  bear  his  name.  As  he  waa  emphatically  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  he  treats  largely  of  the  mystery  of  their  call  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  believing  Jews.  He  maintains  their  freedom 
from  the  Mosaic  yoke,  urges  them  to  stand  fast  in  it,  and  proves 
their  subjection  to  the  great  law  of  faith  and  love.  In  defence  of 
this  doctrine,  he  resisted  Peter  to  the  face,  endured  the  offence  of 
the  cross  (Qal.  5,  11),  falling  at  last  a  martyr  to  his  attachment  to 
this  and  kindred  truths  (see  Introd.  to  2nd  Ep.  to  Tim.)  His 
sentences  are  often  long  and  intricate.  His  style  is  full  of  thought, 
prone  to  digression,  but  highly  accurate,  well  guarded,  and  rich  in 
allusion  to  the  Old  Testament.  His  Epistles  should  be  illustrated 
from  each  other  and  from  his  history.  In  the  Hebrews,  he  has 
shown  most  impressively  how  of  the  law,  as  elsewhere  of  law,  Christ 
is  the  completion  and  end. 

Peter,  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  writes  chiefly  as  the  apostle  ol 
tile  droumcision.  His  writings  also  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which,  in  almost  eveiy 
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■entenoe,  he  referred.  James,  pastor  of  the  churdi  at  J^ruaalem, 
wrote  after  the  ferrour  of  its  first  loye  had  began  to  sabside.  A 
cold  negative  &ith  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  all  spi- 
litaal  obedience.  Hence  the  strain  of  his  Kpistle.  Not  ainftimil^^' 
was  the  condition  of  the  churches  John  addressed.  His  style  is 
rich  in  aphorisms^  and  his  strong  afi&rmationB  need  to  be  guarded 
by  other  parts  either  of  his  writings  or  by  Paul's.  Jude  wrote  but 
one  Epistle,  and  that  resembles  the  second  of  Peter,  by  which  it 
may  be  illustrated.  The  Revelation,  again,  speaks  in  language 
taken  very  lai^gely  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  needs  to  be  com. 
I)ared  with  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 

For  whom  was  each  book  written  ?  is  also  an  important  question. 
The  Gospels  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes,  and 
much  of  what  they  contain  was  addressed  to  all.  The  Epistles,  it 
must  be  noted,  were  addressed  primarily  to  professing  Christian3 
exclusively,  called  out  of  the  world  and  united  in  spiritual  com* 
munion.  Three  are  addressed  to  private  disciples;  three  to  evan- 
gelists; two,  Hebrews  and  James,  to  Jewish  converts  exclusively; 
two  more,  ist  and  2nd  Peter,  to  Jewish  converts  chiefly;  two  more, 
ist  John  and  Jude,  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  general;  the  last 
five  being  called  catholic  or  general  Epistles;  the  remaining  nine  are 
addressed  to  various  churches,  consisting  chiefly  of  converted  Gen- 
tiles. In  each  case,  the  author  and  the  occasion  often  explain  or 
illustrate  the  statements  of  an  Epistle;  though,  as  we  have  but  one 
gospel  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  help  thus  afforded  is  in  this  respect 
less  important  than  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Mark  the  special  design  of  each  Epistle. 

It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to  instruct  mankind  not  in 
The  design  formal  treatises,  but  in  lettera  written  under  his 
of  each  guidance,   and  so   as   to    meet  peculiar  emergencies; 

**  ^'  and  to  the  emergency  of  each  case  each  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed. Ascei*tain,  therefore,  what  the  obvious  design  of  each 
Epistle  is — the  obvious  design,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  learning  to  seek 
for  some  hidden  design,  and  then  to  interpret  each  part  in  sub- 
ordination to  it  in  violation  of  the  natural  meaning.  For  this  piu*- 
pose,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Locke  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  Read 
through  an  Epistle  at  a  sitting,  and  observe  its  drift  and  aim.  "  If 
the  fit^st  reading  (says  he)  gave  some  light,  the  second  gave  me 
more;  and  so  I  persisted  on,  reading  constantly  the  whole  Epistle 
over  at  once,  till  I  came  to  have  a  good  general  view  of  the 
'writer^s  purpose,'  the  chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  argu- 
ments he  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  This,  I  confess, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings;  it  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the 
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discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses.  The  safest  way  is  to  suppose  the  Epistle  but  one  business 
and  one  aim,  until,  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  it,  you  are  forced  to 
see  in  it  distinct  independent  matters  which  will  forwardly  enough 
show  themselves.**  Let  this  plan  be  adopted  by  any  humble  pray- 
erful Christian,  by  one,  that  is,  whose  heart  is  on  the  whole  in 
unison  with  the  writer's,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  will  gene- 
rally appear.  In  the  mean  time,  and  as  a  present  blessing,  .he  will 
feel  and  appreciate  individual  promises  and  truths  to  an  extent 
unknown  before.  Scripture  is  in  fact  a  tree  of  life;  its  matured 
fruits  infinitely  precious,  and  its  very  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

To  aid  the  reader  in  ascertaining  the  design  of  the  Epistles,  we 
have  indicated  the  paragraphs  and  principal  sections  of  each.  In 
paragraph  Bibles,  the  reader  will  find  these  sections  indicated  in  the 
mode  of  printing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  help,  an  3rdinary  copy 
of  the  Bible  may  be  marked,  so  as  to  indicate  them  vrith  great 
advantage. 

(3.)  Mark  the  prevailing  errors  against  which  tho  trutlis  of  the 
The  errors      ^^^^^  ^  specially  directed. 

against  which  The  first  of  these  errors  sprang  out  of  the  formalist 
^ey  «je  ^^(j  superstitious  notions  of  the  Jews.  They  still  clung 
to  their  ritual  law,  and  concluded  that,  if  Gentiles  were 
to  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges,  it  must  be  through  circumcision. 
''Except  ye  be  eircumcised,"  was  their  statement,  "ye  cannot  be 
saved,"  Acts  15.  i.  Out  of  this  question,  a  serious  controversy 
arose  at  Antioch,  and  though  it  was  decided  under  the  special  di- 
rection of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  negative,  it  sprang  up  again  and 
again,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  alienated  and  often 
divided  the  church.  From  the  first,  Paul  took  a  bold  decisive 
stand.  He  maintained  that,  while  a  Jew  might,  and  probably 
ought  to  submit  to  that  rite  so  long  as  the  ancient  law  remained, 
for  a  Gentile  to  submit  to  it  was  to  relinquish  his  liberty  and  deny 
both  the  universality  of  the  gospel  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Cross. 
Throughout  his  preaching,  and  in  nearly  all  his  Epistles,  this  view 
is  maintained,.  Acts  15.  1-31:  21.  17-25:  2  Cor.  11.  3:  Gal.  2.  4: 
3.-5:  6.  12:  Col.  2.  4,  8, 16:  Phil.  3.  2:  Tit.  i.  10-14,  etc. 

While  the  Judaizing  tendency  of  early  believers  did  mischief  in 
one  direction,  the  spirit  of  imhallowed  philosophy  did  mischief  1  a 
another;  proving  more  fieital  to  Christianity,  as  Burton  has  re- 
marked, than  persecution  itself.  This  spirit  appeared  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  the  essence  was  for  the  most  part  a  proud  ration- 
alism, that  refused  to  receive  as  true  a  y  doctrine  which  could  not  be 
made  to  agree  w'th  a  previous  system,  or  that  moulded  into  ita  own 
"  "  '  2  0  3 
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•jikcm  wlwtofer  it  noeiTad.  The  Greaki  solicit  after  wiadrat. 
This  toideii^  showed  itself  eerly  in  the  ^rorious  Goostb  (yimtns, 
knowledge)  sects  whidispisng  i^inthechnrch;  a  nsmeTeiy  loosely 
applied,  sod  including  the  adrooates  of  ywy  diffaten*  views. 

One  sect  indnded  under  this  genecal  name  wws  oaUed,  also, 
Dooete,  or  the  Seemers;  as  they  oonld  not  oomprehend  how  a 
DiTine  perscm  (niuch  they  maintained  onr  Lord  to  be)  ooold  mite 
himself  with  that  which  was  human.  They  oonteiided  that  his  body 
was  an  appearanee  only,  and  that  he  <»ly  teemed  to  live  upon  earth. 
Thii  heresy  denied  both  his  broth«hood  with  our  race  and  the 
reality  of  his  atonement:  see  i  John,  Introd.,  and  4.  33. 

Another  sect,  called  (from  Cerinthus,  their  founder)  Cerinthians, 
drew  from  the  same  pindple  an  opposite  conclusion.  They  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  supposed  that  the  Christ  was  an  emana- 
tion of  the  Godhead,  who  desooided  on  the  man  Jesus  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  so  continued  with  him  till  his  death,  when  the  Christ 
left  him  and  ascended  to  heayeo,  z  John  a.  23:  4,  15:  Qospel  of 
John. 

In  later  times,  and  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  dosed,  these 
tendencies  took  even  a  mwe  decided  form.  The  school  of  Alex- 
andria, iq^lying  the  doctrines  of  Plato  to  the  gospel,  Innoached  the 
crudest  notions  on  the  Diyine  nature,  on  C9irist>  and  on  man. 
Later  still,  the  schoolmen  applied  to  the  t<eaching8  of  Scripture  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  and  claimed  for  their  deductions  (see  Pt.  i.  §  463-5), 
the  same  authority  as  was  claimed  for  the  express  statements  of  tiiie 
Bible.  All  these  attempts  sprang  from  the  same  principle — that 
our  reason  is  the  measure  of  religious  truth,  and  led  to  the  same 
results,  the  oorruption  of  truth  and  the  division  of  the  church. 
To  us,  they  teach  the  wisdom  of  bringing  up  our  &ith  to  the 
level  of  Gk>d's  revelation  and  the  folly  of  bringuig  down  his  revela- 
tion to  the  level  of  our  understanding.  The  world,  ly  vMom, 
knows  not  God. 

A  tUrd  error  prevailed  among  all  sects,  Jewish  and  Gentile  —the 
formalist  and  the  philosophic.  It  assumed  various  phases,  though 
r^resenting  but  one  principle.  Bitualism  without  spirituality, 
knowledge  (gnosis)  without  practice,  justification  by  &ith  without 
holiness.  This  was  the  creed  which  the  apostles  rebuke,  and  was 
received  in  their  day  with  &vour  by  the  Jews.  Hany  of  the  Gnostics 
held  it)  and  in  the  persons  of  the  Nicolaitanee  it  called  forth  the 
severe  condemnation  of  the  latest  of  the  apostles.  It  is,  in  £M>t, 
the  principle  of  lioentious  religionism  in  every  age,  and  sevetal 
portions  of  the  EpisUes  are  directed  against  it.  The  followers  of 
Balaam  (equivalent  to  Kicolaitaaes),  mentioned  by  Peter  and  Jnds^ 
were  of  the  same  class. 
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Th»  naoiM  of  thete  sects  (eaoeipi  the  last)  we  not  mentioned  In 
Scripture,  \mi  their  principleB  are.  And  herein  is  a  double  adyan- 
tage.  We  are  tau^t  not  to  restrict  the  teaching  of  inspired  men 
to  their  own  times>  and  we  are  supplied  with  letters  in  which  not 
sects,  but  principles — self-righteous  formalism,  rationalistic  pride, 
and  practical  immorality — are  for  ever  condemned.  A  knowledge 
of  these  sediSy  howeyer,  illustrates  human  nature,  proyes  our  need 
of  a  reyelation,  and  of  humility  in  studying  it,  and  giyes  clearness 
and  force  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

What  a  proof  of  human  depravity  is  the  history  of  Divine  truth 
in  the  world.  God's  first  revelation  ended  in  the  wicked  imagina^ 
tions  that  preceded  the  deluge;  his  second,  in  the  idolatry  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  again  in  the  formalism  and  overthrow  of  the  nation; 
his  third  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  at  the  outset,  and  ever 
since,  the  world  has  sought,  under  various  influences,  to  corrupt 
what  it  cannot  otherwise  subdue. 

4.  The  most  important  rule  remains.     Carefully  compare  the 
Comparison    various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
ta^ntof^  Epistles,  and  gather  from  the  whole  a  consistent  and 
greatest  im-    oomprehensive  view  both  of  truth  and  duty. 
portance.  rphe  necessity  of  such  comparison  in  the  case  of  the 

New  Testament  will  appear  on  comparing  it  as  a  composition  with 
the  law.  The  whole  of  the  first  dispensation  was  revealed  through 
one  person — ^Moses,  and  to  one  congregation  assembled  to  receive 
it.  The  New  Testament  was  composed  by  eight  different  authors, 
and  vrsta  addressed  to  many  congregations  and  individuals  scattered 
over  the  earth.  The  law  was  written  in  the  plainest  style,  vrith 
systematic  fulness,  was  adapted  to  the  weakest  capacity,  and  re- 
quired submission  only  to  such  commands  as  were  expressly  en- 
joined. The  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of 
detached  instructions,  many  of  them  given  incid^itally  and  indi- 
rectly, nearly  all  addressed  to  those  who  were  already  called  out  of 
the  world,  and  had  witnessed  the  ordinances  or  believed  the  truths 
they  were  directed  to  maintain.  Obedience,  moreover,  is  required  1 
to  whatever  was  taught  by  word  and  example,  as  well  as  by  Epistles;* 
and  the  whole,  though  sufficiently  plain  that  aU  may  understand 
and  be  saved,  is  so  rich  and  profound  as  to  afford  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  holiest  spiritual  discernment. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  New  Testament 
oiur  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  it  must  be  compared  and  studied 
with  the  utmost  attention.  The  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  them  on  the  early  church,  and  the  inspired  com 
ments  of  apostles,  must  all  be  exainined;  the  principles  and  duties 
'  I  Cor.  4.  r6,  17;  11.  a:  Gal.  i.  6-9:  Phil.  4,  9. 
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they  inyolye^  ezplaizied;  and  the  whole  cordially  believed  and  prac- 
tiaed,  in  preference  to  all  the  suggeationa  and  inventicma  of  man. 

169.  The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  truths 
discuBsed  in  the  Epistles.  The  passages  in  which  they  are  most 
fully  discussed  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  introductions  to 
the  Epistles  named.  These  passages  must  be  carefully  compared, 
and  particular  phrases  in  them,  with  similar  phrases  elsewherf^, 
iuch  as  may  be  found  in  any  Bible  with  marginal  references. 

Man's  need  of  sftlvation,  Rom.    Justification  by  fidtb,  Ho^m. 

The  fimits  of  Ikitli  in  CSiristlan  experience.  Bom. 

The  fimits  of  fUth  in  Christian  character,  Heb. 

The  fimits  of  laith  through  the  Gospel,  x  Pet, 

The  fimits  of  JasUfication  and  its  consequent  blessings.  Bom. 

Man's  connection  with  Christ,  and  man's  connection  with  Adam,  Bom. 

The  source  of  redemption.  Bom,;  and  the  peculiar  grace  bestowed  therein  uii 

the  Qentiles,  £ph. 
The  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  Bom.  (see  Heb.) 

Morality,  its  true  nature  and  vast  Importance,  Bom. 

Morality,  evangelic  motives  to,  .Rom. ;  peculiar  molives  Justly  binding  on  the 

Jew,  Heb.;  and  on  heathen  converts,  Eph. 
Principal  duties  of  Christians  to  God,  Bom.^  Eph.;  to  themselves,  Boja.;  to 

relatives,  Cor.;  to  fellow-men,  Bom.;  to  dvil  government,  Titus;  and  to 

fellow-believers,  Cor. 
Holiness  essential  to  true  religion,  x  John.    Eminent  holiness  its  appropriate 

fimit  and  best  security,  2  Pet, 

The  spiritual  warfare,  JE^A. 

Persecution,  its  comforts  and  lessons,  Phil.    Apostasy,  its  danger  and  signs 
Heb.,  2  Pet. 

Apostolic  character  and  authority.  Cor,    False  teachers,  their  character  and 

end,  Cor. 
Christian  ministers,  their  character,  qualifications,  and  duties,  Tim. 
Christian  ministers,  duties  of  the  church  to  them,  Tim. 
Deacons,  etc.,  their  character  and  duties,  Tim. 

The  church,  its  members,  discipline,  divisions,  ordinances.  Cor, 

The  church,  its  members,  their  duties,  their  fjnts,  the  excellence  of  love,  r/(r. 

Christ's  dignity,  essential  and  mediatorial,  Heb,    Christ's  incarnation  and  its 

end,  Beb. 
The  superiority  of  his  oflBce,  as  prophet,  leader,  and  priest,  Bcb, 
The  superiority  of  his  sacrifice,  Heb, 

The  significancy  and  inferiority  of  the  ancient  economy,  Htb. 
Our  spiritual  liberty  hi  relation  to  it,  Eeb, 

The  comiption  of  Christianity  and  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  "tho  Is^t, 
time,"  Tim.    How  met,  Tim, 

The  resurrection  of  the  body.  Cor    The  second  comfaig  of  the  Lord,  ^  I%U8. 
The  Judgment  and  its  issues— eternal  life,  eternal  death,  2  PeL 
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Sec.  3,  The  Genuineness  of  the  Epistles, 
170.  The  general  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  h*is 
been  already  given.   So  far  &a  particular  Epistles  are  concerned,  the 
evidence  may  bo  given  in  a  brief  tabular  form.    For  an  explanation, 
see  chap,  v.,  §  137, 


EriSTLEA. 


! 


^1^ 


I- 


Romans. 
I6t  Corinthians, 
2nd  Corinthians 
Qalatians  .  , 
Ef^esians . 
Fhilippions  . 
Golossians .  . 
ist  Thess.  .  . 
2nd  Thcss.  . 
1st  Timothy . 
2nd  Timothy 
Titus  .  . 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James  . 
ist  Peter 
2nd  Peter 
ist  John 
2nd  and  3rd  John 
Jude  .  .  . 
Revelation 


t  + 


tf 


ti 


ti 


It 


All. 


Most. 

All. 
Most. 

Ail. 
Most. 


Sec.  3.  Helps  to  ist  ITiessalonians,  ctc»y  to  Jude, 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Corinth,  a.d.  52. 

171.  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  governor.  Its  position  on  the 
great  Egnatian  road,  and  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  harbotir,  aug- 
mented its  trade  and  wealth;  and  brought  to  it  a  mixed  population 
of  Greeks,  Komans,  and  Jews.  It  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a 
flourishing  commercial  town,  bearing  the  slightly  varied  name  of 
Saloniki,  Its  geographical  position  and  maritime  importance  fitted 
it  to  become  one  of  the  starting  points  of  the  gospel  in  Europe, 
and  explam  the  fact  that  from  this  city  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
sounded  forth  "  in  every  place,"  (i.  8). 

The  gospel  was  first  preached  here  by  Paul  and  Silas,  shortly 
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After  their  releeae  firom  imprisonment  at  Philippi,  Aets  17.  z-io. 
Pftul  addresied  himself  firsts  agreeably  to  his  constant  practice,  to 
the  Jewiy  and  afterwards,  ivith  still  more  success,  to  the  Qentilea. 
What  tima  he  ^Miit  here  does  not  distinctly  appear;  but  it  was 
evidently  more  than  the  three  weeks  during  which  he  reasoned 
with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbaths.  Ck)mpan  Acts 
17.  4,  5:  I  Thee.  1.  9:  a  Thee.  5.  8:  and  I^iil.  4*  16. 

The  church  which  he  formed  during  this  period  was  composed 
partly  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes,  many  of  whom  were  women 
of  rank  and  influence  (Acts  17.  4),  but  chiefly  of  converts  from 
idolatry  (i.  9). 

Being  driven  away  by  the  viol^ice  of  the  Jews,  Paul  left  the 
oewly-planted  church  in  such  difficulties  as  excited  his  anxiety 
respecting  them,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  from  Athens,  to 
ancourage  and  comfort  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  (3.  i,  3).  Timothy  returned  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
(whither  the  latter  had  gone  in  the  mean  time),  and  brought  him  so 
good  an  account  of  the  stedfetstness  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians 
as  filled  him  with  joy  and  gratitude  (3.  6-9),  and  reawakened  liis 
desire  to  visit  them.  But,  having  been  repeatedly  disappointed  in 
his  plans  for  that  purpose  (2.  17,  18),  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
Corinth,  AJD.  52. 

This,  being  the  earliest  of  Paul's  Epistles,  was  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  charge  that  it  should  be  read  publicly  in  the  church  (5.27). 

i.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  Epistle  (i  :>3.),  the  apostle  expresses 
his  gratitude  and  joy  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Thea- 
Balonians  had  received  the  gospel,  and  for  their  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy in  the  midst  of  persecutions  and  afi^ctions;  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  preaching  the  gospel; 
and  declares  his  affectionate  concern  for  their  welfare. 

ii  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  taken  up  with  practical  admo- 
nitions; warning  them  against  the  sin  for  which  their  city  was 
notorious;  and  exhorting  them  to  the  cultivation  of  all  Christian 
virtues,  and  particularly  to  a  watchful,  sober,  and  holy  life,  be- 
coming their  happy  condition  and  exalted  hopes  (4. 1-12 :  5).  Special 
words  of  consolation  are  addressed  to  those  who  had  been  bereaved, 
who  seem  to  have  imagined  that  their  departed  friends  would  lose 
some  important  advantages,  which  those  would  eiyoy  who  should 
survive  to  the  Lord's  coming  (which  they  expected  speedily),  and 
who  had  therefore  indulged  in  excessive  grief  on  their  account. 
Speaking  by  express  Divine  authority,  he  assmres  them  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead  on  Christ's  coming,  to  be  f;>llowed  by 
a  glorious  transformation  of  the  living;  and  exhorts  them  to  taloi 
the  comfort  of  this  glorious  hope,  4. 13-18. 
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Oomiaet  and  read  1. 1,  a:  a.  i>  13, 17:  3.  i»  6^  11:  4.  i,  9, 13:  5 
I.  4,  12,  14, 15,  16,  19,  33,  35,  27,  28. 

^0^.— The  modem  figures  here  and  subsequently  indicate  i«m< 
eipal  divisi<MiB;  the  others,  smaller  ones.  The  former  may  be  re< 
garded  as  marking  the  be^nning  of  new  subjects. 

The  Second  EpistU  of  Fauf  the  Apostle  to  the  Theesahnians. 
Corinth,  A.D.  53. 

172.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written,  like  the  former,  from 
Corinth,  and  not  long  afberwards  (early  in  A.D.  53);  Silas  and 
Timothy  being  still  in  Paul's  company  (i.  i).  Its  chief  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  correct  an  erroneous  notion  which  had  begun 
to  prevail  among  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  at  hand.  This  had 
been  groimded  in  part  upon  a  misconstruction  of  expressions  in  the 
former  Epistle,  and  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  some  who 
laid  claim  to  inspiration.  There  were  also  persons  who,  on  religious 
pretences,  neglected  their  secular  employments,  and  were  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct. 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  are  occupied 
witii  affectionate  commraidations,  mingled  with  encouragements  to 
perseverance,  exhortations  to  holiness,  and  directions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  with  regard  to  idle  and  disorderly  members, 
i:  2.  13-17:  3.  In  dbi^.  2.  1-12,  Paul  exposes  the  error  of  antici- 
pating the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Beminding  the 
Thes»EJonian  Christians  of  what  he  had  said  when  he  was  with 
them,  he  tells  them  that  he  had  spoken  rather  of  the  unexpected- 
ness of  -ttie  event  than  of  its  nearness,  and  that  it  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostasy,  and  by  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  "man 
of  sin,"  the  spiritual  usurps  (which,  however,  could  not  take  place 
until  certain  obstacles  were  removed),  establishing  a  system  of 
error  and  delusion  by  which  many  woidd  be  carried  away. 

The  agreement  between  the  little  horn  of  Daniel's  prophecy  and 
the  man  of  sin  in  this  Epistle  is  very  striking.  In  Daniel,  he  does 
not  rise  till  the  Boman  empire  is  broken;  in  Paul,  he  is  not  re- 
vealed till  that  empire— that  which  hindereth  (2 .7)— is  taken  out  of 
the  way.  In  Daniel,  he  weareth  out  the  saints;  in  Paul,  he 
opposeth,  or  persecuteth.  In  Daniel,  he  magnifieth  himself  above 
every  god;  in  Paul,  he  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God.  In  Daniel,  he  changes  times  and  laws;  in  Paul,  he  is  the  lawless 
(ver.  6,  Greek)  one.  In  Daniel,  he  causeth  craft,  through  his  policy, 
to  prosper;  and  in  Paul,  he  comes  with  lying  wonders  and  all  de- 
oeivableness,  which  many  will  brieve,  Dan.  8.  ){ :  zi*  36.    How 
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^emarkftblfi  the  coimection  of  prophecy  1  six  hundred  yean  before^ 
Daniel  foretold  the  rise  of  thia  power;  Paul  adds  a  few  tonchea  ;  imd 
by  John,  its  history  is  to  be  more  fiilly  revealed. 

This  prediction  deserves  grateful  attention  on  another  ground. 
It  tells  us  that,  while  the  coming  of  our  Lord  was  then  near,  it  was 
also  remote:  many  events  were  to  intervene;  and  with  all  the  light 
of  prophecy  it  must  ever  be,  as  to  the  precise  time,  unknown. 
Compaiing  this  passage  with  others,  the  servants  of  Chnat  are 
taught  to  contemplate  the  revolution  of  many  succeeding  centuries, 
without  being  stumbled  by  the  delay  of  his  appearance  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  and  delusion  under  the 
profession  of  his  name,  i  Tim.  4.  1-3;  2  Tim.  3.  1-8;  2  Pet.  2: 
Rev.  11.-13.:  17:  22. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:  1.  1,  3,  11:  2.  i,  5,  13,  15,  16:  3. 
I,  6,  16,  17,  18. 

The  Epistle  of  Foul  the  Apostle  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  A.  D.  53  or  5  7. 

173.  Qalatia  was  a  large  province  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Oauls,  who  conquered  the  country  and 
.settled  in  it,  about  280  B.  c. :  it  was  also  called  Gkdlo-Grsccia,  on 
account  of  the  Greek  colonists  who  afterwards  became  intermingled 
with  them.  About  189  b.  c.  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome:  and 
became  a  Roman  province,  26  b.  c.  The  inhabitants  were  but  par- 
tially civilized,  and  their  system  of  idolatry  was  extremely  grosa 
and  debasing. 

Paul  and  Silas  travelled  through  this  region  about  A.  D.  5  r,  and 
formed  churchee  in  it,  which  Paul  visited  again  in  his  second  journey 
three  years  afterwards.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written  soon 
after  his  first  visit:  see  Acts  16.  6:~i8.  23:  Gal.  i.  6,  8:  4.  13,  19. 

It  appears  that,  after  having  received  the  gospel  with  great  joy 
and  readiness  from  the  apostle's  lips,  many  of  these  converts, 
amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  Jews  and  proselytes,  had  been  per- 
verted by  some  Judaizing  teachers,  who  had  taught  them  that  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
essential  to  salvation.  This  party  seem,  also,  to  have  questioned 
Paul's  authority;  insinuating  that  he  was  inferior  to  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  from  whom  they  professed  to  have 
derived  their  views  and  authority.  To  settle  these  important 
matters,  in  which  the  apostle  evidently  considered  that  the  veiy 
life  and  soul  of  Christianity  were  at  stake,  he  wrote  this  Epistle  with 
his  own  hand  (6.  11),  contrary  to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his 
letters.     It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

i.  After  his  usual  salutation,  Paul  asserts  his  full  and  inde- 
pendent authority  as  an  apostle  of  Christ;  he  relates  the  hiflftory  of 
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his  conyersion  and  introduotion  into  the  ministry;  showing  that  he 
had  received  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  not  by  any  human 
teaching,  but  by  immediate  revelation;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  recognised  his  Divine  commission,  and  treated  him  as  their 
equal  (i :  3.) 

ii.  In  support  of  his  doctrine^  that  men  are  accepted  of  God  by 
faith  alone,  and  not  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  Gkdatians  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  justified 
and  saved  by  faith,  and  shows  that  the  design  of  the  law  was  not 
to  supersede  the  Divine  covenant  of  promise  previously  made  with 
Abi*aham,  but  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  exhibit  the  nsecessity  for 
the  gospel  (3.)  He  draws  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  pupilage 
and  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  law,  and  their 
happier  condition  imder  the  gospel,  when,  by  the  redemption  of  the 
Son  of  God,  they  were  put  into  possession  of  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  sonship :  and  addressing  that  portion  of  the  Galatians  who 
had  been  heathen,  he  reminds  them  that,  having  been  rescued  from  the 
far  more  degrading  bondage  of  idolatry,  it  was  especially  deplorable 
that  they  should  fall  back  into  the  slavery  of  superstition  (4.  i-ii). 
He  tenderly  appeals  to  them  as  his  spiritiial  children,  reminding 
them  of  their  former  attachment  to  him:  and  then,  addressing 
those  who  relied  upon  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
shows  them  that  the  history  of  AbrsJiam's  two  sons  afifbrded  an 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  relative  position  and  spirit  of  the  two 
contending  parties  $  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  one,  and  the  bles- 
sedness of  the  other  (4.  11-31). 

iii.  He  exhorts  the  believers  to  stand  firm  in  their  Christian 
liberty,  but  not  to  abuse  it;  shows  them  that  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  is  secured  imder  the  gospel  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (5.);  and  enjoins  upon  them  mutual  for- 
bearance, tenderness,  love,  and  liberality;  and,  after  again  con- 
demning the  doctrine  of  the  false  teachers,  closes  his  Epistle  with  a 
declaration  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  smn  of  the  whole  (6). 

This  Epistle  resembles  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Qiat  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  the  first  it  defends  Paul's 
i^ostolic  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  taught  immediately  by 
Christ.  Like  the  last  it  treats  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  from 
which,  the  Galatians  very  soon  after  Paul  left  them,  and  greatly  to 
his  eurprise,  had  been  seduced  by  false  teachers,  who  insisted  on 
submission  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  probably 
insinuated  that  elsewhere  Paul  himself  had  urged  the  same  doctrine. 
Mark  the  sharpness  and  tenderness  of  his  rebuke  (3.  i :  4.  19) :  ths 
plaoe  aasigned  to  holiness,  not  as  the  ground  but  aa  th»  fruit  ot 
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tal¥atkxi«  and  ina^Mffable  from  H  (5.  B,  ti).  Muk  «lio  how  litiU 
we  can  depend  on  ardour  of  raUgioui  feeling  m  proof  of  the  strragtli 
of  leligiouf  principle  (4. 15,  30). 

It  IS  intereeiing  to  rmnark  that  the  pecwni  to  whom  tiik  Epistle 
was  addressed  were  Gauls  (whose  name  in  Greek  is  Galatians),  hol^ 
in  name  and  in  ofaaraoter/  They  manifeet  all  the  susoeptibility  of 
.mpression  and  fondness  for  ehange  i^ch  authors  tram  Gnsar  to 
Thierry  have  ascribed  to  that  race.  They  reoeived  the  apostle  as  an 
angelf  and  would  have  ^fiotk/dd  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to 
him;  but  were  "soon  removed"  by  fiJse  teachers  '*to  another 
gospel,"  and  then  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ardour  b^;an  to 
"  iHte  and  devour  one  another"  (4.  14,  15:  5. 15). 

Connect  and  read  as  foUowB,  1. 1,  6,  11:  2.  is:  3. 1,  6,  zo,  15, 
19,  34:  4. 1,  8,  13,  17,  31 :  5>  I,  7,  13,  16,  19,  33:  6.  1,  2,  6, 
11,  17,  18. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Faui  the  Apostle  to  the  CoriMiane. 
Ephesus,  ▲.».  57. 

174.  Corinth  was  a  laige  city,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Aohaia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece.  Its  situation  on  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the  Morea)  and  northern 
Greece,  gave  it  the  command  of  the  land  traffic  from  north  to  south: 
whilst,  by  its  two  ports  on  the  Ionian  ancr  JEgean  Seas,  it  received, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rich  merchandise  of  Asia,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  of  Italy  and  the  West.  Possessing  these  advantages,  Corinth 
became  a  place  of  very  extensive  commerce.  It  was  also  distin- 
guished for  its  sumptuous  public  edifices,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  elegant  arts  and  of  polite  learning.  The  Isthmian  games  also, 
(probably  alluded  to  in  chap.  9.  34-37),  whidi  were  held  near  the 
dty,  had  attained  great  celebrity,  and  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of 
strangers  from  all  parts.  From  those  causes,  Corinth  became  re- 
markable for  wealth  and  luxury;  and  equally  so  for  profligacy  and 
licMitiousnesa,  which  were  greatly  fostered  by  the  worship  of  Yenuf 
established  there ;  so  that  it  became  ultimately  the  most  coirupt 
and  eflbminate  city  in  Greece. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Christian  religion  into  this  stronghold  of 
vice,  is  related  in  Acts,  chap.  18.  Paul  was  then  on  his  way  from 
ICacedonia  to  Jerusalem.  After  passing  some  time  at  Athens,  he 
came  to  Corinth ;  and  was  there  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy.    Ha 

*  See  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Li£»  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  i.  36  r. 

^  On  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  liberty,  against  those  who 
caught  that  ritual  observance  was  essential  to  salvation,  and  <iiostt 
who  taught  that^  ''will  worship"  was  aoceptabla  obedienoa,  ■•• 
t.  s»  ^1  Aom.  7.  z-63  Col.  3.  i6-2|« 
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preached  the  gospel  in  that  oity^  first  to  the  Jews;  but^  when  they 
**  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,"  he  renounced  all  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  turned  to  the  Greeks.  Some,  however,  of  the 
principal  Jews  believed.  His  fears  and  discouragements,  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work  (see  chap.  3.  3:  Acts  18.  9,  10),  were  met  by  a 
special  revelation,  assuring  him  of  the  Lord's  presence  with  him, 
and  of  his  purpose  to  collect  a  church  there.  Paul  continued  his 
labours  at  Corinth  more  than  a  year  and  a  half:  and  they  were 
afterwards  followed  up  by  the  teaching  of  ApoUoaj,  Acts  18.  37,  a8. 
Thus  a  numerous  and  flourishing  church  was  formed;  teachers  were 
set  over  them;  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ  were  regularly  ob- 
served. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  ere  long,  their  peace  was  disturbed  by 
certain  individuals,  who  sou^t  to  ingraft  on  the  doctrines  of  CSirist 
the  refinements  of  human  philosophy.  The  factious  teachers  attempted 
to  depreciate  the  apostle,  representing  him  as  deficient  in  the  graces 
of  style  and  the  arts  of  oratory,  and  even  calling  in  question  his 
apostolic  authority:  they  also  pleaded  for  a  licentious  manner  of 
life,  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty.  Hence  arose  divisions  and 
irregularities;  and  the  churdi  was  fest  declining  firom  its  original 
faith,  purity,  and  love. 

This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  from  Epheeus,  after  Paul 
had  made  one  visit  to  Corinth,  and  when  he  was  about  to  make 
another  :  see  chaps.  2.  i:  4.  19:  16.  5.  We  learn  from  Acts  18.  x, 
and  20. 1-3,  that  Paul  visited  Achaia,  and  doubtless  Corinth,  twice; 
and  that,  on  the  second  occasion,  he  went  thither  from  Ephesus,  after 
having  spent  two  years  in  that  city.  That  this  Epiitle  was  written 
during  that  period  is  farUier  confirmed  by  various  incidental  re- 
ferences. Uee  chaps.  15.  32:  16.  8;  and  diap.  16.  9  compared  with 
Acts  19.  20-41:  also  the  salutation  from  the  ohiuvhes  of  Asia  in 
chap.  16.  19  (see  Pt.  i.  sec.  398);  and,  further,  the  salutation 
from  Prisdlla  and  Aquila,  who  were  at  Ephesus  at  that  time, 
AetB  18.  26. 

The  object  of  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been,  partly,  to  reply 
to  one  which  Paul  had  received  from  the  church,  requesting  hk 
advice  and  instruction  on  some  points  (tee  chap.  7.  i);  and,  partly, 
to  correct  some  disorders  prevailing  among  them,  of  which  he  had 
heard  from  some  of  their  members  (i.  11 :  5.  z :  11. 18),  which  had 
oocasioned  him  daep  oonoem,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  to 
Corinth  (4. 17). 

The  evils  which  Paul  sought  to  ooneeot  among  the  Oofinthians 
related  to  the  following  subjects:-- 

Fariy-diviaions  (i,  10-16:  3.  4-6).  A  fondneii  Ibr  pbih$ophy  and 
eJoquMG^  (i*  i7f  «tc.)    Notorious  immorality  was  tolerated  amoqcit 
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them  (5.)  Lauhtuits  were  carried  on  by  one  against  anotber  before 
b«ith4»n  judges,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Christian  wisdom  and  lofre, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  principles  of  justice  (6.  1-8).  ZicerUious 
indulgence  (6.  9-20).  In  their  religious  assemblies,  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  churchy  in  the  enetcaae  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  had  mani- 
fested an  unfeminine  deportment,  laying  aside  the  veil,  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  their  sex  (11.  3-10).  The  LorcTs  supper  had  been 
perverted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  (i  i.  30-34) ;  some 
having  made  it  an  occasion  of  jovialty,  and  a  source  of  humiliation 
to  their  poorer  brethren,  yer.  30,  21.  Miraculous  gifts,  especially 
the  gift  of  tongues,  had  been  misused  (14).  And  the  momentous 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  been  denied  or  questioned  (15.  12). 
The  matters  upon  which  the  Corinthians  had  requested  Paul's 
instructions  are,  i.  Marriage,  and  the  duties  in  regard  to  it  in 
their  circimistances  (7.);  2.  the  effect  which  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  produced  upon  a  prior  state  of  circumcision  or  of  slavery 
(7,  17-24);  and  3.  their  duty  with  reference  to  eating  things  offerei 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  (8.)*  They  had,  probably,  also  addressed  some 
questions  to  him  respecting  the  employment  of  spiritual  gifts,  and 
the  order  to  be  observed  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

In  no  Epistle  does  Paul's  own  character  appear  more  illustrious 
than  in  this.  The  assertion  of  his  apostolic  authority  is  beautifully 
blended  with  hiunility  and  godly  jealousy  of  himself  (2.  3 :  9. 16.  27> 
Means  he  diligently  employs,  yet  is  profoundly  dependent  (3.  6,  9: 
15.  10).  Fidelity  he  combines  with  the  utmost  tendemeBS 
(}.  2:  6.  12:  4.  14);  and  with  the  noblest  gifts,  he  prefers  love  to 
them  aU  (13.  x).  Herein  he  is  a  pattern  not  only  to  ministers, 
but  to  private  Christians  of  every  age. 

For  those  who  profess  to  have  no  sympathy  with  superstition  and 
little  respect  for  authority,  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are 
peculiarly  instructive.  They  combine,  in  the  most  striking  w&y, 
the  utterances  of  a  liberal  manly  spirit  with  doctrines  the  most 
humbling.  They  cherish  the  loftiest  hopes  for  man,  and  for  truth, 
and  they  tell  us  how  alone  these  hopes  may  be  fulfilled. 

In  other  respects,  moreover,  these  Epistles  are  of  great  inteiest. 
In  their  contents  they  are  the  most  diversified  of  all  the  ap<»3tle'i 
writings;  and  more  than  any  other  they  throw  light  on  the  state  of 
the  early  church,  and  on  the  evil  tendencies  with  which  the  gospel 
had  to  struggle  even  among  good  men. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows,  1. 1,  4,  10,  13,  17,  26:  2.  i: 
3.  1, 10, 16,  18:  4.  I,  6,  8, 14:  5. 1,  9:  6.  I,  9,  i2:-7.  i,  17,  25,  29: 
8.  i:  9. 1,  24:  11. 14,  2yAU  2, 17,  23,  27: 12. 1,  31: 13. 1. 13: 14.  i, 
M>  36:-16.  I,  12-20,  35,  Sii'U,  i,  5,  10,  12,  13,  15,  17, 19,  21,  23. 
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The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Jpostle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Macedonia,  A,1^,  S7» 

Z75.  Not  Tery  long  after  writing  the  former  Epistle,  F^nl  left  Ef^e* 
•HI,  and  went  to  Troas.  Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titos  (whom  he 
had  sent  to  Corinth);  and  to  receive  from  him  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  effects  of  his  former  Epistle  (2. 12).  But, 
not  finding  him  there,  he  crossed  over  to  Macedonia,  where  his 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  and  report  of  Titus.  From  him 
Paul  learned  that  his  faithful  reproofs  had  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  a  godly  sorrow,  and  a  practical  regard 
for  the  proper  disdipliae  of  the  church.  But,  with  these  pleasing 
symptoms,  there  were  others  of  a  painftd  kind.  The  faction  con- 
nected with  the  false  teachers  was  still  depreciating  his  apostolic 
authority,  and  misrepresenting  his  motives  and  conduct;  even  using 
his  former  letter  to  bring  new  charges  against  him,  as  having  failed 
to  keep  his  promise  of  coming  to  see  them,  and  having  adopted  an 
authoritative  style  of  writing,  little  in  unison,  as  they  alleged,  with 
the  contemptibleness  of  his  person  and  speech. 

Under  the  strong  and  mingled  emotions  caused  by  this  intelli 
gence,  the  apostle  wrote  this  second  Epistle;  in  which  the  language 
of  commendation  and  love  is  blended  with  that  of  censure,  and 
even  of  threatening;  and  sent  it  by  Titus  and  others,  intending 
speedily  to  follow  them,  as  it  appears  that  he  did.  It  was  designed 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  reformation,  to  establish  still  further 
his  authority  against  the  objections  and  pretensions  of  false  teachers, 
and  to  prepare  the  Corinthians  for  his  intended  visit,  when  he 
desired  to  find  their  disorders  rectified,  and  their  promised  contri- 
butions for  their  afflicted  brethren  ready  (8. 18:  9.  3,  5 :  10.  2,  11: 
13.  I,  2,  10). 

Although  this  and  the  preceding  Epistle  are  full  of  references  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church,  they  are  not 
the  less  important  or  instructive  on  that  accoimt.  For  they  contain 
directions  and  admonitions  suited  to  many  of  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  life  which  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously  intro- 
duced in  a  more  general  discourse  on  the  great  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  Principles  and  rules  are  laid  down  which  ai'e  of 
general  application,  especially  in  opposing  dissensions  and  other 
evils  arising  in  the  church,  and  in  promoting  the  important  duty  of 
Christian  liberality. 

The  principal  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows: — 

i.  The  apostle,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine  con- 
solation granted  to  him  under  his  sufferings  for  Christ>  states  the 
reasons  of  his  delay  in  visiting  Corinth :  and  refers  to  the  case  ol 
the  guilty  person  upon  whom  discipline  had  been  exercised ;  whom . 
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bfling  penitent,  lie  exhorts  them  to  reetore  to  their  commumou 
(I.  I2:.a.  15). 

iL  He  alludee  to  his  labotini  in  the  serrice  of  the  gospel  and 
thfllr  loeew,  and  to  hb  own  penonal  relation  to  the  CotbaXbaiaBi 
and  It  thereftiy  led  to  tpeak  of  the  differenoea  between  the  luidsi^ 
mider  the  Old  Ooreniiit  and  tinder  ttie  New;  showing  iSk6  mptniof 
glory  of  the  latter  (3).  He  desoribea  the  prindplea  and  moiitefl  by 
which  he  and  hia  brethren  were  aotnated  in  fulfilling  their  mifiist^ 
in  the  midat  of  great  triala  and  afflictions;  and  exhorts  the  Cotinlih- 
iana  not  to  frui^wte  the  great  objects  of  the  gospel  hj  the  neglect 
<^  CSiristian  diaoipline  and  parity  (4  :-7). 

iii  Then,  reemning  a  sulgeot  referred  to  in  his  former  Epafiti** 
with  persnaalTe  earnestness  he  recommends  to  them  the  oollectioA 
for  the  poor  among  the  sainta  at  Jerusalem;  and  shows  the  manifold 
advantagea  of  such  serrioes  (8:9). 

ir.  He  Tindicstes  his  apostolic  authority  against  the  insinusiaoiu 
of  fiOse  teachers;  and  (though  with  evident  reluctance)  contraats 
his  own  1^,  labonrs,  and  sufferings,  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  those  pretenders  who  opposed  him  (10 :  11):  he  refert,  in 
proof  of  the  Divine  i^proTal,  to  some  extraordinaiy  visions  and 
revelations  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  (13.  i-ii):  shows  the 
openness,  sincerity,  and  dishitereatedness  of  his  whole  <^^^ 
and,  after  a  few  afiSBotionate  admonitions  to  self-examination,  aod 
to  love  and  holiness,  closes  the  Epistle  with  prayer  and  benediction 
13.  ii-ai:  13). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows,  1.  i,  3,  8,  12,  15,  33:  l.  5>  ^^>  '^* 
3  I,  4,  13:  4.  1,  h  7,  13:  5.  5,  II,  16,  3o:  6.  i,  11,  14:  7»  '>  ^' 
5,11, 13:  8.1, 16:  9.1,6: 10. 1,  7, 13: 11.1,5,13,16:  13.1,14,19: 

n.  1, 5,  11, 14. 

176.  (i.)  Not  the  least  instructive  part  of  these  Epistles  is  the 
ApostoUc  ^S^*  *^®y  throw  on  the  motives  and  spirit  of  the 
aiShorityand  apostles.  In  I  Cor.,  Paul  shows  that  not  man  hat 
•**'*^-  Christ  alone  is  the  centre  of  union  to  the  church,  tha* 
ministers  are  but  fellow-labourers  employed  and  endowed  by  God; 
to  whom  all  their  success  is  owing,  liey  are  therefore  neither  to  be 
overrated  nor  despised.  The  true  mfaiister  of  Christ  may  be  known 
by  his  patience,  his  self-denial,  his  holiness,  and  the  spirit  in  whicli 
he  exalts  his  Lord,  i  Cor.  i.  io:-4.  ^i :  3  Cor.  4  :-7 :  i  Thess.  3.  i-i3 : 3' 
2  Tim.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  insists  laigely  on  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  his  office,  2  Cor.  10-13:  GaL  i:  3:  i  Cor.  15.  9;  ^^' 
Eph.  3.  8.  In  the  whole  of  these  pa£Bages  the  object  seems  three" 
fold;  to  confirm  and  prove  his  doctrine,  and  to  refute  false  teachefs, 
2  Cor.  II.  3 :  to  exhibit  to  Christians  and  to  Christian  ministers  an 
eminent  example,  Phil.  3,  i  :.4.  9;  Heb.  13.  7-14;  and  above  all  to 
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fllufltrate  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  1  Cor.  is.  9:  Gal.  i.  34: 
r  Thn.  1. 16.  The  whole  mipplies  also  Important  evidence  of  the 
trnth  of  the  godpel.* 

(iL)  The  character  of  fidae  teachers,  against  whom  the  ohureh  o! 
(iliggf^ci^  Qt  Christ  is  often  warned,  may  be  gathered  &*om  many 
fklse  passages.    Some  were  Judai^srs,  denying  the  sufficiency 

*"**®'**  of  the  cross  and  the  liberty  of  ike  church;  some  philo- 
sophizing teachers,  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  truth;  and 
others,  "  dogs",  turning  the  grace  of  Qod  into  licentiousness,  i  Cor. 
r.  io:-4:  2  Cor.  11:  Gal,  i.  1-12:  4.  9-20:  5.  7-15:  Col.  2.  16-23: 
Acts  15.  13-31  :-2  These.  2.  1-12:  2  Pet.  3:  Jude4-i9:  i  Tim.  6.  20. 
2  Hm.  2.  16:  I  John  2. 18-24:  4. 1-6:  2  and  3  John. 

(iii.)  The  church  is  many  and  one,  i  Cor.  11. 16:  14.  33:  Gal.  i.  22 : 

I  Thess.  2. 14:  Acts  i6.  5:  1  Cor.  12.  12-27:  Eph.  4. 
Tfce  dkiudi.    ^  ^ .  ^   ^^_^^.  Q^j  j^  jg^^^ .  Q^^  ^   ^g.  j^f^^^  jg  ^g.__ 

chosen  (Eph.  i.  4:  i  Pet.  5.  13) :  loved  (Eph.  5.  25:  Rev.  i.  5):— 
redeemed  by  Christ  (Heb.  9.  12  :  i  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  and  subject  to 
him  (Rom.  7.  4:  Eph.  5.  24).  Christ  is  its  Foimdation  and  Head 
(Eph.  2. 20: 1  Pet.  i.  4,  6:  Eph.  1. 22  :  5. 23 :  Col.  1. 18).  The  church 
is  his  body  and  bride  (Eph.  x.  23 :  Col.  i.  24:  Rev.  21.  9 :  22.  7). 
(iv.)  For  the  general  character  of  its  members,  see  the  descrip- 
tions  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  Epistle,  and  espe- 

2.  13,  14:  3.  6:  4.  9,  10:  Eph.  2.  13-22:  Phil.  i.  7:  Col.  i.  3-8: 
I  John.  The  whole  and  each  member  ought  to  be  the  image  of 
Christ,  2  Cor.  3.  18:  Rom.  8.  14,  29:  Eph.  i.  4,  5:  4.  23,  24: 
I  Pet.  4.  I;  and  the  temple  of  the  Spirit,  i  Cor.  3.  16,  17:  2  Cor. 
6.  16:  I  Tim.  3. 15 :  1  John  3,  24:  4. 12, 15 :  John  14,  23 :  17. 21-23. 
(v.)  On  the  duties  which  Christians  owe  one  to  another  Scripture  is 
Their  duties  heautifully  explicit.  The  justice  and  benevolence  which 
motives,  and  as  men  they  owe  to  their  fellows  (see  Romans,  Pt.  ii. 
'^^  §  1 79)>  *W  0^0  ^<^  to  thehr  brethren,  but  to  them  they 

owe  other  duties  besides,  and  all  are  enforced  by  motives  peculiar  to 
Christians,  being  taken,  in  fact,  from  their  mutual  relation  to  one 
another  through  the  love  and  grace  of  their  Lord,  i  Cor.  16. 
13.16:  2  Cor.  13.  11:  Rom.  12.  3-10:  Gal,  6.  2:  Eph.  4.  i-x6: 
Ool.  3. 12-15:  Phil.  2.  i-i6:  i  Thess.  4.  9:  5.  n-ai:  i  Pet.  i.  2a: 
4.  8-11:  5. 1-7:  2  Tim.  2.  22:  James  2.  1-18:  Heb.  10.25: 13.  7,17: 
I  John  3.  13-23:  4.  7,  II,  21:  5.  16,  17. 
(vi.)  Relative  duties  of  Christians.  In  relation  to  marriage, 
*  It  illustrates  both  the  humility  of  the  apostles  and  the  priest- 
hood of  the  whole  church  to  notice  how  they  ask  the  prayers  o| 
their  converts,  2  Cor.  1. 11:  Rom,  15.  30;  Eph.  6, 19:  Col.  4*  f,  4: 
I  TheSB.  5*^5S  3  Thess.  3  i. 
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BeiAtivs  I  Cor.  7:  GaL  3.  20:  E^  5.  22-33:  Col.  3.  I6-19; 
iotlefc  X  Pet.  3.  1-7:  Heb.  13.  4:  Tit.  2.  4,  5.    On  the  true 

dignity  and  becoming  behayiour  of  Christian  womeiii  prerious  pao- 
BSgety  and  i  Cor.  11.  i*i6r  14.  34»  35 :  i  Tim.  2.  9-15.  Ab  parents, 
Eph.  6.  4:  Col.  3.  21:  I  Tim.  5.  8:  3.  4^  5:  Tit.  2.  4:  2  John.  As 
children,  Eph.  6.  i,  2:  CoL  3.  20:  Heb.  12.  9:  i  Tim.  5.  i:  i  Pet. 
5.  5  (see  Job  32.  6,  7).  As  masters,  Eph.  6.  9:  Col.  4.  z:  Philem.  16: 
James  5. 4.  As  servants,  i  Cor.  4.  2 :  7.  22 :  Qal.  3.  28 :  Eph.  6. 5,  6: 
Col.  3.  22,  23 : 1  Tim.  6.  i,  2 :  Tit.  2. 9, 10:  Philem.  11 :  Luke  12.  41-43: 
16.  10-12.  As  men,  see  Bom.  Examples:  Parents,  Gen.  18. 19:  42. 4. 
2  Tim.  I.  5.  Children,  Ruth  i.  14:  Esth.  2.  20:  2  Tim.  3.  15. 
Masters,  Qen.  17.  23:  Josh.  24.  15:  2  Sam.  6.  20:  Acts  10.  2.  Ser- 
vants,  2  Kings  5.  2:  Acts  10.  7. 

(vii.)  Liberality;  its  motives,  and  measure,  i  Cor.  16.  i,  2: 
2  Cor.  8:  9 :  Rom.  12.  13:  15.  26,  27:  i  Tim.  6.  17-19:  i  John  3. 
17-19 :  James  i.  27 :  2.  8 :  Heb.  6. 6 :  in  receiving  fellow  Christians, 
Rom.  12.  13 :  Heb.  13.  i,  2  :  i  Tim.  5.  10 :  Tit.  i.  7,  8  :  3  John. 

Hetice  it  appears  that  though  at  first,  the  members  of  the  diurch 
at  Jei*i:salem  ''  sold  their  possessions  and  had  all  things  common," 
this  was  not  intended  as  the  rule;  though  all  are  eigoined  to  give 
as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them. 

(viii.)  That  the  love  and  comfort  which  this  relation  involves 
rts  disci  li  ^*y  ^®  secure  the  church  of  Christ  must  be  kept  free 
'  from  impurity  and  disorder.  Rebuke,  encouragement^ 
censure,  exclusion,  restoration — all  are  to  be  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  body,  i  Cor.  5;  2  Cor.  6.  14-18:  3.17:  10.  8:  13.  10: 
Gal.  6.  1 :  2  Thess.  3.  6-15  :  i  Tim.  5:6:2  Tim.  3.  1-5 :  4.  3 : 
Tit.  I.  io:-3, 10:  Jude  22 :  Rev.  2.  14-16,  20-  23. 

(ix.)  The  sin  and  cure  of  divisions,  i  Cor.  1. 10:  4.  21 :  2  Cor.  11 ; 
Sin  and  cure  Item.  i6. 17, 18 :  i  Tim.  i.  3-7  :  6.  3-5,  20 :  Tit.  3.  9-15 : 
of  divisions.    Heb.  1 3.  8,  9.    See  on  Christian  forbearance. 

(x.)  The  duty  of  Christian  forbearance  in  relation  to  matters  on 
which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  among  good  men,  i  Cor. 
8:- 10 :  Rom.  14.  i  :-i5.  7 :  Matt.  j8.  10 :  Phil.  2. 1-7 :  James  4. 11, 12 : 
Acts  15.  8,  9:  II.  17 :  I  Pet.  3.  8. 

-^xi.)  The  right  use  of  miraculous  gifts,  as  prophecy,  etc.,  is 
MiracuiouB  largely  explained  in  these  Epistles.  These  gifts  were 
and  other  intended  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  promote  its 
^    *  rapid  dissemination,  and  were  essential  to  prove  a  new 

revelation.  Now,  we  are  referred  for  evidence  and  for  spiritual 
knowledge  to  the  Scriptures.  Outward  instruction,  personal  expe« 
rience,  careful  study,  and  a  spirit  of  devout  dependence  on  Qod*B 
teaching  in  his  word  occupy  the  place  of  miraculous  endowments. 
2  Tim.  2-1:3.3,15,  i6:2Thess.3.  i5:2Pet  1.15-21;  3. 1-4:14-17; 
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James  i.  5.  In  these  passages,  however,  we  learn  that  the  chiirdi 
of  Christ  ought  to  be  edified  by  the  willing  and  combined  service, 
according  to  their  gifts,  of  all  its  members,  i  Cor.  12:  14*.  Bom.  12 
4-8:  Gal.  3.  1-5:  Eph.  4.  7.13  :  Heb.  2.  1-4. 

(zii.)  Mark  the  nature,  and  superlative  excellence  of  Christian 
On  Christian  love.  I  Cor.  13:  Col.  3.  12,  14:  Gal.  5:6:1  Tim. 
love.  I.  5:  I  John  3.  10-24. 

(xiii.)  Mark  the  importance  and  consolation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
On  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  how  it  is  insured  by  the 

resurrection,  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  i  Cor.  15  :  Rom.  8.  n,  19-25  : 
I  Thess.  4.  13-17:  Rev.  20.  11-13:  John  5.  21,  28. 

(xiv.)  Mark  also  with  what  order  and  devotedness  the  Lord's 
On  obscrv-  Supper  is  to  be  observed,  and  mark  that  it  is  not  sacri- 
race  of  the  filial  but  only  commemorative,  i  Cor.  11.  17-34: 
supper  10.  15-18:  Matt.  26.  26-30:  Acts  2.  42-47:  20.  7. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans. 
Corinth,  A.D.  58. 

J  7  7.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  addressed  to  the  Christians 
residing  in  the  metropolis  of  that  great  empire,  whose  dominion 
Uien  extended  over  almost  the  whole  known  world. 

iTie  way  had  been  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  into  Rome  by  the  extensive  settlement  of  Jews 
there.  That  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  worship  at  Rome  had 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  general  community,  is  clear 
from  the  statements  of  heathen  writers.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  syna- 
gogues as  places  of  general  resort :  and,  still  later,  Juvenal  ridicules 
his  countrymen  for  becoming  Jews* 

At  what  time  or  by  whom  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  the 
imperial  city  is  \mknown.  That  it  was  at  an  early  period  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  when  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle, 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  "was  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world,"  chap.  i.  8.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those 
"strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  who  were  present  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  10),  carried  back 
to  that  city  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is  not  improbable, 
also,  considering  the  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  that  some  of  the  niunerous  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Judaea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  might  soon  have  found  their  way 
to  the  capital.  That  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  Rome  (two  of  whom  Paul  mentions  as  having 
been  converted  earlier  than  himself)  were  Paul's  particular  Mends, 
with  whom  he  had  met  while  preaching  in  Asia  and  in  Greece,  is 
evident  from  the  form  of  the  salutations  in  chap.  16.  5-16. 
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The  tnditiooi  of  •oiha  of  the  ancient  £Kthen,  ih$i  Peter  wea  the 
founder  of  the  ehoroh  at  Borne,  appears  plainly  incomdstent  with 
the  evidence  derired  firom  this  Eps^  as  well  as  from  the  book  of 
the  Acta,  which  ahows  him  to  haye  been  at  Jenualem  at  the  very 
time  when  he  la  alleged  to  have  been  at  Borne.  In  this  whole 
^iatle  there  is  no  mention  of  Peter  aa  eyer  haying  been  at  Borne. 
Now,  if  Peter  had  not  only  been  there,  but  had  actoally  founded 
the  ohurohy  and  had  laeeided  oyer  it,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that'^Panl  could  haye  failed  to  adyert  to  that  fSnet.  And,  farther, 
had  Peter  been  at  Borne  when  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  would 
certainly  haye  been  included  in  the  particular  enumeration  of  persons 
to  whom  salutations  are  sent,  in  chap.  i6. 

The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  yery  precisely  fixed  by  the  following 
&cts.  Paul  had  not  yet  been  to  Bome  (i.  ii,  13,  15).  He  was 
Intending  to  yint  it,  after  first  yiaiting  Jerusalem  (15.  23-28),  and 
this  was  his  purpose  during  his  three  months*  residence  at  Corintli, 
Acts  19.  21.  He  was  about  to  carry  a  collection  from.  Macedonia 
and  Aohaia  to  Jerusalem  (15.  26,  31) :  and  this  he  did  carry  from 
Coiintii  to  Jemsalem  at  the  close  of  his  yisit.  Acts  24.  17.  When 
he  wrote  tha  i^istle,  Timothy,  Sosipater,  Qaius,  and  Erastus  were 
with  him  (16.  21,  23).  Gains  was  his  host,  and  resided  at  Corinth, 
I  Cor.  I.  14.  Erastus  was  himself  a  Corinthian,  and  had  been  sent 
shortly  before  from  Ephesus  with  Timothy  on  their  way  through 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  Acts  19.  22:  i  Cor,  16.  10,  11 ;  and  the 
first  three  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Acta  (20.  4)  as  being  with 
Paul  at  Corinth.  Phoobe,  moreoyer,  the  bearer  of  ike  Epistle,  was 
a  member  of  the  church  at  the  Corinthian  port  of  Cenchrea  (16.  i). 
As  Paul,  therefore,  was  preparing  to  yisit  Jerusalem  one  of  his  con- 
verts was  also  departing  from  Corinth  in  an  opposite  direction,  for 
Borne,  and  by  her  this  Epistie  was  taken  to  that  city.  Its  date  is 
thus  fixed,  A.  D.  58. 

The  character  of  the  Bomau  chtireh  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Epistle  itself.  It  contained  several  converts  from  Judaism  (3. 4^  14. 
etc.);  but  the  majority  were  clearly  of  Gentile  origin  (i.  13:  15. 
I4>i5)»  To  all  it  was  important  that  they  should  have  a  fuU  and 
inspired  exhibition  of  Divine  truth;  and  this  is  given.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  feith  had  been  employed  to  justify  immoral 
practices  (3.  8),  and  moreover  dissensions  had  sprung  up  between 
Jewish  converts  and  Gentile  Christians  (11.  17,  18:  14).  The 
Jewish  believer  was  xmwilling  to  regard  his  uncircumcised  Gentile 
brother  as  ha  equal  in.  Christ's  kingdom  (3.  9:  15.  7-1 1);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  enlightened  Gentile  convert  was  ioclined 
to  treat  the  lingering  scruples  of  the  Jew  vdth  contempt  (14.  5). 
Here,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  shown  to  produce 
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noliDOBS.  To  the  Jewish  Chiistian,  tr\Ah  and  its  claiins  are  re- 
vealed; to  the  G^tile  Christian,  Iwe  and  its  claims;  ahd  both  are 
taught  that  faith  in  Christ  and  subjection  to  him  ^e  the  only  con- 
ditions of  a  place  in  the  church  and  of  an  interest  in  the  feovenatit. 
In  the  whole  of  this  dlsou£fiion  principles  ate  kdd  down  of  ihe 
greatest  value  to  the  church  in  every  age. 
The  Epistle  may  be  divided  as  follows  (see  %^^t,  note.) 
I.  I,  8,  13,  16,  18,  24:  2.  1,  17,  25 :  3.  I,  5,  9,  2T,  27,  29,  31: 
4. 1,  6,  9,  10,  13,  18,  33:  5.  1,  3,  6,  II,  12:  6. 1,  12,  15 :  7.  i,  7,  13: 
8.  I,  12,  18,  26,  28,  31 :  9.  I,  6,  10,  14,  19,  30:  10*  I,  14,  18 :  11. 
I,  7,  II,  16,  22,  25,  33:  12.  I,  3,  6,  9,  14!  13.  I,  ":  14.  I,  13: 
15.  I,  5,  8,  14:  16.  I,  17,  21,25. 

17^.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  treats  of  the  doctrine  whit^h 
has  been  regarded  as  the  test  of  a  true  church,  and  is  moreover  thCi 
most  fuU  and  systematic  of  all  the  apostle's  writings,  we  append  an 
analysis  of  the  whole,  showing  the  course  of  argument  and  illustta- 
tration.  The  significance  of  particular  passages  depends  in  a  great 
degree,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  on  their  connection  and  tendency. 

(l.)  Introduction  (i.  1-17). 

(r.)  The  salutation  (r.  1-7). 

(2.)  Introduction,  and  Paul's  estimate  of  the  gospel  (8*  17). 

(II.)  Doctrinal  Exposition  (i.  18  :-il.  36). 

(a.)  Sinfulness  of  the  human  race, 
(i.)  Condition  of  the  heathen, — 

In  relation  to  God  (i.  18-23). 
In  relation  to  hmnan  duty  (24-32). 
(a.)  Condition  of  thtf  Jews, — 

Mere  kliowledge  will  not  save  (2.  i-ii). 
It  even  aggravates  guilt  (12-29). 
(3 .)  Comparison  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, — 

Value  of  Old  Testament  dispensation  not  lowei'ed  (3.  i-6>. 
Both  guilty,  and  needing  salvation  (9-20). 
(6.)  The  gospel-plan  of  sahation  exphdned,  in  iWelf,  and  in 
its  results. 
(i.)  This  plan  exphuned,  a  tevclation  of  Divine  juitioe  aiid 
mercy  excludes — 

AU  boasting  (3.  21,  26-28),  and-^ 
Saves  all  on  the  Same  terms  (29-31). 
(2.)  Holy  men  of  old  justified  by  faith, — 

lUustrated,  Abraham  (4.  z-5):  ^^^  C^'^)* 
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CSreomoision  the  ogii  (9-12),  and  the  theocracy  {ty 
thd  result  of  the  covenant :    the  result,  theorefore^  of 
Jostifioaiion,  rather  than  subsenrient  to  it. 
0')  Ahnham'sfidih  described.    Its  results  (4.  18-15). 
(4.)  The  fruits  <^  fiiith  in  Christian  experience,  in  imparting 
peace^  joy,  and  hope  (5.  i-ii). 

(5).  The  exoellenee  of  £idth  shown  by  a  comparison  between 
Adam,  the  head  of  the  fallen  race,  and  Christ,  the  author  of 
spiritual  life,  to  all  who  are  united  to  Him  (5.  12-21). 

(c.)  This  way  of  $aivati(M  (x4f"i  BiKmoff^rrf),  fs^vourable  to 

holiness.    (See  3.  8). 

(i.)  We  cannot  go  on  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound;  for  we  are 

one  with  Christ  our  Head,  in  his  baptism,  death,  and  life  (6.  1-14); 

verses  12*14  illustrating  the  idea  that  Chnst  is  our  King,  as  well  as 

Head. 

(2.)  Kor  can  we  go  on  in  sin,  because  under  grace  and  not  under 
law. 

For  the  servants  of  another  are  bound  to  obey  their 

master,  and  moreover— 
Men  are  increasingly  swayed  by  that  authority,  which 
they  heartily  acknowledge.    It  becomes  a  yoke,  which, 
however,  if  it  be  righteousness,  is   free,  and  has  a 
glorious  issue,  (6.  15-23). 
(3.)  He  illustrates  the  same  truth  as  in  6.  3,  by  an  example 
onded  on  law  {^7,  1-7). 

Hence  a  twofold  objection : 
Either  the  law  is  sin — 
No;  for  it  reveals  sin,  and  impresses  it  on  the  conscience 
(7.  7-"): 
(5.)  Or  being  itself  good,  it  has  become  death  (7.  13-25). 

No;  for  we,  ("  om:  inner  man,")  admit  it  to  be  spiritual, 
even  when  not  obeying  it ;  a  fact  admitted  by  the 
awakened  and  regenerate. 
Both  fects  meet  the  objection,  and  show  our  need  of  a  new 
system. 

(d,)  The  law  having  failed  to  justify  and  sanctify,  he  repeats 
and  expands  the  truth,  that  Christ  for  us,  and  Christ  in  us, 
is  our  justification  and  holiness, 
fi.)  Christians  justified  in  Christ  and  sanctified  in  Him,  through 
the  Spirit;  which  sanctification  will  be  complete  (8.  i-ii). 
(1.)  Christian's  duty  and  privilege  (8.  12-17.) 
(3.)  The  connection  between  the  perfection  of  creation,  and  that 
of  the  children  of  God  (8.  18-25). 
(4.)  Other  blessings  (9^  26-21,  28-30,  ji-ioi 
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(e,)  As  In  cliap.  x.  i8:-3.  20^  the  apostle  has  ezplainod  the 
relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  law,  so  in  chap.  9. 
I  :-ii.  36,  he  explains  the  relation  of  bath  to  the  gospel. 

That  salvation  is  by  Christ,  and  for  all  that  belieye,  is  the  con^ 
elusion  to  which  the  apostle  has  come;  but  if  so,  the  great  m£y'ority 
of  the  Jews  perish,  and  the  Gentiles  have  taken  their  place;  a  result 
apparently  severe,  and  to  the  Jew  particularly  startling.  The  apostle 
meets  this  feeling. 

(i.)  He  affirms,  that  he  is  himself  greatly  distressed  at  their  state 
of  rejection  (9.  1-6). 

(2.)  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  promise  is  unfulfilled, 
or  that  this  difference  of  treatment  is  without  precedent;  for — 

The  promise  did  not  extend  to  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
only  to  the  descendants  of  Sarah;  nor  to  all  her  descendants,  but 
only  to  Jacob  (7-13),  the  ground  of  the  difference  being,  not  the 
actual  merit  of  the  persons,  but  the  election  of  Gk)d, 

Least  of  all  does  it  follow  that  Gk>d  is  imjust,  for  all  mercy  on 
God's  paiii  is  evidence  of  kindness,  and  is  altogether  undeserved. 

That  Gk>d  ban  a  right  to  make  distinctions  in  his  dealings,  and 
does  make  them,  is  further  shown  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  (14-18). 

(3.)  But  does  not  this  idea  of  purpose  on  God's  part,  free  us 
from  blame?  To  which  the  apostle  replies  by  affirming,  first,  that 
God  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  will;  suggesting,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  there  can  be  no  wrong;  and  secondly,  that  in  exercising 
that  will,  both  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  wHl  be  the  more 
illustriously  revealed  (19-24),  saving  all  on  the  same  conditions, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (24). 

(4.)  Both  this  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  salvation  of  a  remnant 
only  of  the  Jews,  are  foretold,  or  have  their  precedents  in  the  Old 
Testament  (25-29). 

(5.)  The  failure  and  rejection  of  the  Jews,  though  in  one  sense 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose,  are  really  results  of  un- 
belief (30-33). 

Chap.  10.  This  last  thought  is  expanded  in  chap.  10.  After  again 
expressing  his  distress  at  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  he  shows  that 
their  rejection  is  the  result  of  tmbelief ;  and  that  all  who  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jews  or  Gkntiles,  shall  be  saved  (1-13)* 

It  is  then  objected,  that  the  Jews  could  not  call  upon  one  of  whom 
they  had  not  heard  (14-17),  and  the  apostle  answers  by  showing 
that  they  have  heard,  and  that  their  rejection  of  truth  was  not 
owing  to  ignorance,  but  to  disobedient  unbelief;  a  fact,  which,  in 
all  aspects  of  it,  thoir  own  prophets  foretold  (18-21). 

Chap.  TT.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  explain  his  statements. 
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(6).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Israel,  as  a  whole,  haye  been 
rejected. 

It  is  not  Jews,  as  Jews;  but  Jews  as  unbelievers;  for  '*  I  myself,' 
says  he,  "  am  an  Israelite  "  (i),  and,  as  in  Elijah's  days,  there  were 
thousands  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  so  now  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  chosen  not  for  their  works,  but 
from  free  favour;  while  the  rest  have  missed  the  blessing  through 
unbelief  (2-10). 

Kor,  speaking  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  is  this  utter  rejection: 

Their  unbelief  gave  occasion  for  the  proclamation  of  the  truth  to 
the  Gkntiles,  and  their  conversion  will  be  connected  with  the 
general  dif^ision  of  the  truth  (11-15),  of  all  which  the  &ith  of  their 
fiKthttS  is  a  kind  of  earnest  (16). 

(7.)  Humility,  £uth,  adoring  reverence  of  the  justice  and  mercy 
3f  Qod,  with  hope  in  this  general  issue,  become  all  Gentile  converts 
(17-24),  and— 

(8.)  By-and-by,  Israel  as  a  whole,  shall  be  converted  to  Qod 
(25-33). 

(9.)  The  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  an  evidence  of  the  im&thom- 
able  wisdom  and  love  of  Qod  (33-36),  to  whose  praise  all  will  ulti- 
mately redound. 

(m.)  EthicaL  develo^mmt  of  Truth  (12.-15.  14). 

(1.)  In  relation  to  general  behaviour. 

(i.)  All  previous  doctrine  points  to  consecration  of  the  whole  life 
as  ihe  appropriate  result,  and  with  this  consecration  all  holiness 
begins  (12.  i,  2). 

This  founded  in  humility,  i.  e,,  in  a  true  and  healthy  view  of  our- 
selves, and  of  our  position  (12.  3). 

This  consecration  will  include — 

(2.)  The  Christian's  relation  to  the  church  (12.  4-13),  inolud- 
mg  love,  faith,  and  hope;  and — 

(3.)  The  Christian's  relation  to  the  world  (12.  14-21). 

(4.)  Chap.  13.  Especially  is  this  spirit  of  consecratio^  seen  in 
submission  to  the  ruling  power,  which  has  the  force  of  a  Divine 
law  (1-7). — Obedience  in  such  cases,  is  another  form  of  the  great 
law  of  love  (8-10),  which  is  especially  incumbent  under  the  gospel, 
as  is  all  spiritual  holiness,  (11-14). 

(ii.)  In  relation  to    our   behaviour   in  things  indifferent  (14. 

i:-i5.  7)- 

Here,  forbearance  is  our  rule.  He  who  regards  things  indiffereni 
as  binding,  may  be  the  wea|Ler  Christiaj^,  but  God  has  receiyed him; 
he  does  all  to  Christ  who  is  his  judge;  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscience,  which  is,  subordinately,  his  law. 
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Therefore,  neither  is  he  the  less  welcome,  nor  is  he  to  be  tempted 
by  ridicule  or  rebuke  to  violate  what  he  himself  belieyee  (14.  3-i3), 

The  example  of  Christ,  and  the  tdtimate  design  of  the  Scriptures, 
teach  this  duty  on  even  more  comprehensive  grounds — the  common 
good  (15. 1-7). 

The  lesson  is  repeated,  that  Qentiles  and  Jews  are  one  body,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  each  Illustrates  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of 
God  (15.  8-13). 

(lY.)  Fersonal  Commimications^ 

(I.)  Explanation  of  the  apostle's  relation  to  the  Qentiles,  and  of 
his  earnestness  on  their  behalf  (15. 14-21}. 

(2,)  Notice  of  his  proposed  journeys  (15.  22-23). 

(3.)  Salutations  (16.  x-23),  with  cautions  in  reference  to  such  as 
caused  divisions  (17-20). 

(4.)  Conclusion  (24-27), 

179.  Mark  in  this  Epistle  the  following  truths,  doctrinal  and 
moral. 

({.)  Man's  extreme  need  of  salvation,  in  consequence  of  his  guilt,  depravity,  and 
TZetchedness  (i.  18.-^.  20,  compare  6. 19-21 :  8.  6-8):  Gal.  3.  xo-22:  £^h.  2.  i-^: 
4. 18, 19:  OoL  ^  5-10:  Heb.  9. 1-9  :  10.  i-ii :  i  Pet  4.  3 :  Tit.  3.  3:  Pso.  ijo.  31 
X41>2« 

(iL)  The  only  way  of  justification— by  the  free  favonr  of  God  through  &ith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  explained  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  David  (j.  21  ;-4. 25 :  5. 16 :  8.  i) :  Gal.  j.  6-29 :  Eph.  2.  8-10 :  PhiL  3. 
7-10 :  Titos  3, 4-7 1  Heb.  10. 11-18 :  Psa.  22.  jo,  jz :  JBA.42,  2Z :  Jer.  .2J.  $,  6,  Thjg 
faith  is  sanctifying,  see  James  and  Acts  26. 18. 

(iii.)  Peace  and  reconciliation,  hope  and  joy,  the  froits  of  faith  (5.  i-ii :  10. 15 : 
14. 17) :  2  Gor.  5. 18-21 :  Eph.  2. 11-20 :  Col.  1. 19-27 :  i  Pet.  1. 18-21 :  Isa.  32,  71 : 
Psa.  85.  8-10 :  16. 9-11. 

(iv.)  As  by  the  disobedience  of  one  all  are  sinners,  so  are  rlghteonsnesa  and 
eternal  life  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  (5.  12-ji) :  i  Cor.  15.  20-2^,  45-49': 
I  Tim.  1-14 :  Gen.  j.  6 :  5.  j :  Isa.  5J.  10-12. 

(v.)  The  evangelic  motives  of  obedience ;  deliverance  firom  the  dominion  and 
condemnation  of  ancient  law,  living  union  with  Christ,  and  submission  to  his 
authority,  the  constraining  influence  of  his  love,  the  efficacy  of  his  death  and  resor 
rection,  the  transforming  power  of  his  example,  the  promised  aid  of  his  Sphit,  and 
the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward;  in  one  word,  all  the  affections  and  desb«B  of  our 
new  life  (6.  i  :-7.  25) :  2  Cor.  5. 14-17  :  6. 14-18 :  GaL  2. 19, 20 :  5. 24 :  6. 14 ;  Epli. 
2.  4-10 :  Col.  2.  6-17  :  3'  1-3 :  Tit.  2. 10.14 :  X  Pet.  2.  20-25 :  4.  X,  2 :  2  Pet.  x.  4.9 : 
Phil.  J.  17, 18 ;  Psa.  xi6.  x6 :  Jer.  ^i.  ^1-^4 :  Acts  26.  x8. 

(vi.)  The  privileges  consequent  on  justification— adoption,  the  Inward  presence, 
testimony  and  help  of  the  Spirit,  the  certainty  of  complete  salvation  and  a  glorious 
inheritance  (8.  x-27 :  5. 5) :  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22 :  GaL  4.  x-7 :  Eph.  x.  X4 1  6.  x8 :  x  Pet. 
I.  j-9 :  X  John  j.  x-j,  19-21. 

(viL)  The  socroe  of  redemptiop«-God'8  sovereign  love  and  eternal  pnipoM 
8.  28-J9) :  Eph.  z.  i-xo :  2  Thess.  2.  zj-x?  :  X  Pet.  x.  2-5  .  2.  7.X0  •  2  Tim.  I  ^la 
olm  17. 9-24' 
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(tUL)  The  pilDG^  datj  of  Christians,  individoally,  sodally,  as  members  of  Um 
clinrdi  €i  Oirist,  and  «s  snlJiJects  of  dvU  govenmient  (12.  i  :-!$.  7).  Christian 
morality  requires  miiversal  and  pennanent  rectitnde,«  must  proceed  from  a  renewed 
heart^b  be  based  <m  religion,  i.  e.,  on  the  consecration  of  man  in  all  his  powers  and 
affections  unto  Qod,e  needs  the  sancUiybig  influence  of  the  Sphit,'  and  can  be 
offered  with  acceptance  only  through  the  mediation  of  Christ*  This  morality  is  the 
beUever's  chief  concern ;  for  his  Justification  is  complete,  whUe  his  sanctificatlon  is 
not;  and  the  attainment  of  it  is  the  business  of  the  Christian's  life,  as  it  was  one 
end  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord.' 

•  Compare  the  following  passages,  whidi  all  treat  of  morality,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  DO  shi  is  excused,  nor  is  any  branch  of  righteousness  excepted  hi  the  Christian 
code.  Bom.  12.  i  M5.  7  :  x  Cor.  6 :  11.  i-i6 :  2  Cor  4 :  6. 14-18 :  Gal.  5:6:  £ph* 
4.-6:  FhiL  I.  27:-2.  16:  3.  18:  CoL  j.  i:-4.  6:  i  Thess.  4:  %  Thess.  j.  6-15 : 
I  Tim.  2.  9-15 :  6 ;  2  Tim.  3. 1-9  :  Tit.  1. 12  :-j.  8 :  Philem. :  Heb.  13 :  James  all 
(see  2.  10):  I  Pet.  i.  22  :-2.  j :  2.  11 1-3.  17 :  4.  8-xx ;  5.  x-7 ;  2  Pet.  2 :  j.  11-14; 
X  Jdm  2.  j-ii,  15-17,  29 ;  }.  J-18,  24 ;  Jude. 

b  Eph.  4.  22-24 :  Col.  I.  22,  2i :  Phil.  2.  3-5 ;  Bom.  12.  2.  All  the  passages 
which  speak  of  motives  to  obedience,  and  the  very  structure  of  the  Epistles, 
addressed  as  they  are  to  Christians,  and  basing  precepts  on  doctrines,  obedience  on 
fisith,  Psa.  51. 10 ;  Ecek.  36.  25,  27. 

o  Bom.  12. 1 ;  I  Cor.  6.  20 :  2  Cor.  5. 15 :  6.  X4-18 :  7.  x ;  8.5 :  Phil.  i.  20 :  i  Pet 
2. 24:  4. 2 :  Eph.  5. 25-27  :  i  Thess.  5. 23,  24 :  i  John  j.  3. 

d  Bom.  15. 16 :  Phil.  4. 13 ;  Heb.  9. 14 :  i  Pet  i.  22. 

e  Eph.  1. 6 :  Phil.  i.  9-11 ;  i  Pet  2.  5 :  i  John  3-  6-10 :  Col.  3. 17. 

t  Eph.  4.  XI-13 ;  5.  25-27 :  Phil.  2.  X2 :  3. 13 ;  Titus  2.  xi-14. 

The  various  duties  of  morality  are  easily  arranged.    They  refer  to  God— to  our- 

selves— to  others.  All  Indeed,  are  ei\Joined  by  a  Divtoe  law,  and 
^J™^         must  be  performed  from  religious  motives.    Yet  is  the  distinction 

convenient  and  Scriptural.    We  find  it  rec(^piised  In  the  12th  of 

Bomans,  and  elsewhere.    Living  devotedness  to  God  is  first  ex^oined,  ver.  x,  2 ; 

then  the  personal  virtue  of  humility,  ver.  3,  and  lastly,  the  duties  we  owe  to  the 

church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  world. 

(ix.)  In  relation  to  God,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us— to  ascertain  his  character  and  will, 

especially  as  revealed  in  his  Son  ;g  to  exercise  appropriate  feith  and 
uirelation  to  j^^^^  submission,  and  reverence ;h  to  imitate  his  moral  perfections, 

to  obey  his  commands,!  and  to  express  our  feelings  hi  acts  of  accep- 
table worshlpo  The  sum  of  our  affection  is  reverential  love,  and  of  our  service, 
living  consecratioD.k 

g  2  Cor.  4.6:  2Pet  I.  2,  3:  I  John  5.  20:  Johni7.  3;  Psa.  9. 10. 

h  I  John  5. 10-12 :  I  Cor.  8.  3:  i  John  4. 9  :  Heb.  12.  9:  x  Pet  1. 10-21 :  5.  6 1 
Tames  4.  7,  xo :  2  Cor.  7.  i :  Eph.  5.  2x :  Heb.  12.  28 :  Examples,  Heb.  xi ;  Matt. 
8.  xo :  Psa.  x8.  i :  John  21 :  Job  2.  xo :  2  Sam.  X5.  26. 

i  2  Cor.  3'  18 :  Eph.  4.  32:  5- 1 :  Col.  3*  I3 :  Matt  5. 44,  45, 48 :  x  John  4. 11 : 
I  John  2*  3-5 :  John  14.  23  :  Bom  x6. 19 :  Examples,  our  Lord,  Eph.  5. 2  ;  x  Pet 
2. 21 :  Abraham,  12.  x-4. 

j  Bom.  10. 9, 10 :  Heb.  10.  25 ;  Phil.  4. 6 ;  James  x.  5,  6 :  x  John  3*  12 :  John  14. 
13 :  Eph.  5. 19, 20 :  Ck>L  3>  16, 17 :  Mark  14. 26 :  Ex.,  Acts  i.  x4 :  2.  x,  2 :  4. 24-31 : 
Lnke4. 15,  16 :  Acts  18. 4. 

k  I  John  5.  2-5;  Hark  X2. 29,  30 :  Deut  6. 5:  xo.  X2 :  30. 6:  Bom.  X2.  i :  i  Cor 
6.ae>;  2Cbron.  30.8 
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(x.)  In  reUtlon  to  onnelveSy  it  becomes  as  to  be  hmnbIe,'Dever  thinking  more 
highly  of  onr  gifts  than  we  ought,  and  ever  remembering  that  they 

ouTMWesr  "°  ^'***  "®*^'  restraining,  within  proper  bounds  all  irascible 
passions.^  contented  with  our  lot,c  temperate.d  8elf-denying,e  careflil 

In  preserving  for  God's  service,  our  health  and  life,  diligent,g  and  pure.b 

»  Rom.  12.  J :  I  Cor.  4.  7  :  2  Cor.  12.  7 :  flal.  6.  j :  Phil.  2. 1,  4 :  Eph.  4.  2 :  CJoL 
f .  12 ;  James  4.  6 :  i  Pet.  5.  5,  6.  Ex.,  Gen.  18.  27  :  J2. 10 :  18. 13  :  i  Cor.  15. 9 ; 
PiiL  2.  5-8.  False  humility  condemned,  CoL  2.  x8-2j :  2  Chron.  12.  6 ;  i  Khigs 
21.  29. 

«»  Eph.  4.  2 :  Col.  J.  12 ;  TiU  j.  2 :  Gal.  5.  23 :  James  j.  ij,  17 :  i  Pet.  1. 4-15 : 
Ex.,  Numb.  12.  2 :  Psa.  iji.  i :  i  Thess.  2.  7  :  Christ,  2  Cor.  10.  i :  Matt.  11.  29. 

c  Heb.  13.  5 :  PhU.  4.  6 :  i  Tim.  6.  6-8  :  Matt.  6.  25  :  Ex.,  Paul,  PhU.  4. 11, 12. 

d  Rom.  I},  ii-ii ;  Gal.  5.  2j :  i  Cor.  7.  30:  9.  25-27 :  Tit.  2.  2,  11,  12 :  2  Pet, 
X.  6 :  Luke  21. 34. 

•  Rom.  14.  20 :  15.  1 :  8.  13  :  2  Cor.  8.  9  :  6.  4,  5-10 :  i  Cor.  8.  ij  :  Col.  3.  5  : 
IHiil.  2.  4 :  I  Pet.  4. 1,  2 :  2  Tim.  2. 4,  15  :  Ex.,  Acts  2.  45  :  i  Cor.  8. 13  :  Heb.  ix. 

f  Eph.  5.  29 ;  X  Tim.  5.  2  :  Acts  16.  27,  28  :  Vj.  34'-  Matt.  10.  23 :  Acts  14.  6.  7. 

g  Rom.  X2.  XI :  Eph.  4.  28 :  x  Thess.  4.  ix,  12 :  2  Thess.  3. 11,  X2 :  CoL  4.  X2,  xj, 
see  Prov.  6.  6-8  :  22.  ij.  Diligence  in  seekfaig  our  Scriptural  improvonent  is  an 
urgent  duty,  Phil.  2.  X2  :  j.  14 :  Heb.  6.  j,  4 :  2  Pet.  i.  5,  xo :  John  6. 10:  2  Cor 
8.  7  :  Heb.  6. 12 :  Gal.  6. 9.  An  earnest  character  is  clearly  to  be  the  aim  of  each 
Christian. 

h  Rom.  13.  II :  x6. 8 :  X  Cor.  5.  11 :  6. 9,  ij-iS :  2  Cor.  7.  2  :  Gal.  5. 19-21 :  Eph. 4. 
19 :  S'3,5:  PhiL  3, 19 :  Col.  j.  5-8 :  x  Thess.  4.  3 :  Heb.  ij.  4 :  2  Pet.  2.  13,  14 : 
Tit  J.  X2. 

(xi.)  In  relation  to  others  we  owe  justice  and  veracity— the  virtues  of  reciprocity 
In  relation  to  *s  they  are  called— peace  and  love,  the  virtues  of  benevolenu  or  good- 
others,  will. 

X.  We  owe  them  Justice,  i.  e.,  the  righteous  itilfilment  of  righteous  expectati<m.t 
'>aties  of  re-  We  must  respect  their  liberty,  and  neither  oppress  nor  unnecessaxlly 
dprodty,  viz.  condemn  them  p  their  property,  and  neither  steal  nor  covet,  nor  de- 
X.  Justice.  fraud  ;k  their  character,  and  neither  slander  nor  misrepresent  them  ;> 
their  happiness,  and  not  envy  their  worth  or  rank ;«  their  lives,  and  neither  quarrel 
with  nor  hate  them:n  theh:  virtues,  and  withhold  neither  the  gratitude,  the  admira- 
tion, nor  the  love  which  they  may  justly  clahn. 

i  Rom.  I  J.  7 :  James  2.  6 :  5.  4 :  Mai.  3.  5  :  Zech.  7.  7«io  :  and  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Ex.  Job  29.  x4 :  Jer.  23.  25  (Josiah) :  Luke  23. 51  (Joseph) :  onr 
Lord  especially,  Psa.  98. 9 :  Isa.  11.  4.  Injustice,  a  characteristic  of  the  ungodly 
and  of  hypo(;rites,  i  Cor.  6.  i :  Matt.  2j.  23. 

i  Rom.  14.  4 :  2  Cor.  x.  24 :  Gal.  2. 4,  5 :  Col.  2.  x6, 17, 20  :  James  j.  i :  4.  xx,  12 : 
I  Pet.  5.  3- 

k  Eph.  4.  28 :  jr.  j-5  :  X  Cor.  6.  xo :  x  Pet  4. 1$ :  Ool.  J.  $ :  Psa.  10. ;. 

1  Rom.  X.  29:  2  Cor.  12.  20:  x  Tfan.  3.  11:  5.  13:  Tit,  3.  2.  Ex.  The  ievU. 
Job  I :  Rev.  X2. 10 :  Psa.  4.  20. 

m  Rom.  X3. 7  :  Eph.  6. 5:  i  Pet.  2. 17,  x8  :  Matt.  22.  2X :  Phil.  2. 3 :  x Cor.  X2. 2X  , 
/I  Pet.  5. 5. 

n  Rom.  X2.  X9:  Gal.  5.  20:  Col.  3.  2x:  Eph.  4.  31  •'  i  Jolm  3*  X5*x7*  I^^*  19, 
17.  l» 

The  relative  value  of  pie^y  and  rank  is  defined.    Piety  is  not  to  be  dofpised  X^ 

2  D  3 
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MUM  of  poTtrty,  iipr  U  wkkednait  tolM  iMptctedliecaiue  of  wealUi,  James  %,  t-^ 
Jiidei6. 

2.  To  otben  we  owe  vendtj  or  trathfUneM.    Thii  is  the  basis  of  all  confldsih 

V«McitT     ****  Interoourse  between  intelligent  beingB*  and  is  essential  to  virtue. 
•'»<^  V  •    itg  opposites,  liypocrisy,  flattery,  slander,  lying,  are  dther  the  parents^ 
or  the  ofEBpring  of  many  vioes. 

l!:pb.  4.  25  :  5. 4 :  GoL  j.  9.    See  Psa.  51.  6 :  Pror.  la.  19,  22. 

Uark  the  origin  of  lies,  Gen.  j.  4 :  John  8. 44:  Acts  5.  5 :  and  their  end,  Ber.  21. 
8.  27 :  22.  15.  l^atoral  to  man.  Pea.  58.  3 :  Isa.  57.  4 :  hateAil  to  Ood,  Fxot.  6. 
16-19  '■  ^Bt^  59*  ^  4*  ^^  ^'°'™  ^'^  ^  ^®  marks  of  the  great  apostasy,  a  These. 
2. 9 :  I  Tim.  4.  2 :  I  Jolin  2.  22. 

J.  To  others  in  special  relations,  there  are  owing  Tsrions  duties,  wbid^  we  are 
bcimd  in  justice  to  discbarge,  see  Cor.  and  Titus. 

And  here,  pertu4>9,  heathen  morality  would  end.  The  gospel,  however,  has  pre- 
Duties  of  cep^  ^'  ^^®°  '^  nobler  kind.  In  addition  to  duties  that  q)ring  ont  of 
Deuevolence :  what  is  dtie  to  man  it  ei^ins  others,  the  duties  of  peace  and  love,  or 
Peace  and  of  benevolence  to  all,  irrespective  of  diaraeter  or  desert.  Natural 
love.  affecUon  is  a  feeling  which  is  due  between  those  who  sustain  mutual 

relations.  Gratitude  is  the  least  return  which  the  recipient  of  Idndness  ca4  pay  to 
his  benefactor.  Admiration  is  the  homage  which  is  paid  to  virtue.*  But  over  and 
above  these  feelings  the  gospel  inculcates  universal  good-will,  in  spite  even  of  vice 
and  hostility. 

Upon  all  it  urges  the  exerdse  of  a  peaoeftil  dispositiop,  a  calm,  patient,  friendly 
Peace  temper  in  ourselves,  and  all  proper  effort  to  promote  a  kindred  feelhig 

in  others.  No  duty  is  more  solemnly  ei^ined,  and  ttam.  the  descrip- 
tions as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  gathoed  fhi^t  peace  in 
our  homes,  in  our  churches,  in  nations,  and  throughout  the  world  is  the  thing  moft 
needed  to  secure  individual  and  sodal  happiness,  and  that  such  peace  is  the  fruit  of 
tiie  gospel. 

Bom.  12. 18:  14. 19 :  2  Cor.  xj.  ix :  Gat  5.  22:  Eglh.  4.  J  :  i  Thess.  5.  xj,  14: 
Heb.  12. 14:  James  3.  i6-i8 :  x  Pet  j.  11 :  2  Tim.  2. 22. 

Peace,  like  truth,  is  one  of  the  i^^tribntes  of  God,  Phil.  49:  Col.  j.  i; :  x  Thess.  5 
2j :  2  Thess.  }.  16 :  and  of  the  gospel,  Eph.  6.  15.  In  value  it  is  second  only  to 
truth  and  principle,  Gal.  2. 11-16  :  Ji^nes  3. 17,  x8. 

To  preserve  i^  cultivate  the  tempers  favourable  to  it,  Eph.  6.  10-18 :  Gal.  5. 
16-26 :  Phil.  2.  2 :  James  4.  x-xx :  x  Pet.>j.  4 :  x  Tim.  2.  2.  Avoid  all  bitter  con- 
tentious language,  x  Cor.  10. 32 '-  Eph.  4.  31  '•  end  geek  it  of  the  God  of  peace,  i  Tim. 
2.  2 :  Psa.  X22. 6-8.  If  lost,  copy  Abraham,  Gen.  13.  8 :  or  Abimelech,  21.  25-J2 : 
or  the  Israelites,  Josh.  22. 

Further,  as  religioii  begins  in  love  to  God,  90  it  ends  in  love  to  man,  universal 
1^^^  good-will.    Its  principle  is,  a  desh^  for  the  good  of  others  t  in  itt 

operation  it  teaches  us  to  avoid  insincerity  (which  is  to  love  What 
hypocrisy  is  to  truth),  flattery,  censoriousness,  to  practise  liberality,  a  Qdrit  of 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  and  seeores  when  perfect  the  consecration  of  life  itself 
to  the  welfare  of  our  race. 

The  neglect  of  this  second  dass  of  duties  has  done  frreparable  mischief  in  ine 
world.  Men  have  everywhere  forgotten  that  bare  Justice  is  not  the  Scriptural  rule 
Ix)ve  is  always  Just,  but  Justice  is  not  always  loving,  and  Christian  mon^lity  reqnhea 
them  both.  The  recollection  of  this  truth  might  serve  to  humble  us ;  and  it  would 
certainly  serve  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God.  of  which  our  good-will  is  a  frOnt 
lype,  and  commend  the  gosp^  to  the  admiration  ef  our  race. 

Bom.  12.  10, 19,  20 :  X  Cor.  4.  X2. 13 :  13-  x-xj :  Gal.  5.  14 :  6.  xo :  i  TU«s.  j.  |2  - 
/ames  2. 8  :  x  Pet.  3-  9 :  Luke  6.  jo-j6,  etc 

fsa.)  We  have  lastly  in  thia  i;pistle  a  revelation  cf  God's  dosipiin  relation  49 
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ibe  Jewi^  an  I  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  i^ 
oonvenion  of  ooth  in  the  last  ;days.  Chaps.  9.  to  ix. :  read  the  three  toge' 
thevt  and  chap.  15.  8-12.  Compare  Eph.  3.  1-12:  Jer.  Ji.>Jl.:  Ezek.  i6.-j9.: 
Zech.  X2.-14. 

180.  Rich  afi  this  Bpistle  is  in  passages  formally  disoussing 
Christian  truth,  it  is  not  less  rich  in  incidental  e]q>re88ions  abound- 
ing in  spiritual  significance. 

(I.  I.)  The  gospel  is  called  with  nearly  equal  frequency  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  Oo<fs,  for  it  originates 
in  his  counsel  and  love,  illustrates  his  righteousness,  and  is  revealed 
by  his  Spirit.  It  is  Christ's,  for  he  is  its  theme  ;  it  is  preached  by 
his  servants,  and  in  his  name.    See  i  Cor.  i.  24:  Phil.  2,  11. 

(i.  4.)  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  evidence  and  effect  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  work;  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the 
earnest  of  our  resurrection,  Acts  2.  24:  17.  31:  Eph.  i.  20:  Heb. 
2.  14:  Rom.  4.  25.  Here  the  fact  is  made  an  evidence  of  his  Divine 
nature.  As  man  Christ  could  die;  as  the  Living  Gk)d,  the  Quicken- 
ing Spirit,  it  was  not  possible  that  Death  should  hold  him,  Acts  2. 
24:  John  20.  9. 

(r.  13-15.)  To  Paul's  thwarted  desire  to  visit  Rome,  we  owe 
subordinately  this  Epistle,  which  is  a  blessing  for  all  time.  It  pre- 
pared the  way,  moreover,  for  those  cordial  greetings  with  which 
Paul  was  afterwards  welcomed' to  the  imperial  city.  Acts  28.  14,  15. 
*' Still  out  of  seeming  ill,  educing  good." 

(i,  17.)  Christ  died  to  justify  God  in  exercising  mercy.  He  lived 
to  exhibit  the  Divine  holiness,  and  honour  the  Divine  law.  He 
obeyed  unto  death,  that  he  might  lay  the  foundation  of  our  accep- 
tance, t.  e.f  of  pardon  and  holiness.  Hence  the  plan  of  justification 
is  called  the  "  righteousness  of  God."  It  vindicates  God's  holiness 
while  illustrating  his  grace;  and  it  gives  to  the  sinner  who  believes 
the  perfect  title  of  our  righteotis  Redeemer. 

(i,  19-21.)  Ignorance  is  clearly  not  the  primary  cause  of  man's 
hostility  to  God.  His  hostility  is  rather  the  cause  of  his  igno- 
rance. Atheism,  practical  or  avowed,  has  its  origin  in  the  Jieart, 
Psa.  53. 

(i.  25.)  The  same  heart  that  is  averse  to  holiness  is  prone  to  reli- 
gious observance.  Nature  pointing  to  a  Great  First  Cause;  con- 
science, implying  a  Supreme  Law-giver;  taste,  and  sentiment  even, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  One,  who  is  infinitely  fair  and  good,  combine  to 
make  a  God  a  natural  necessity  .  .  .  The  progress  of  error  we  may 
mark,  is  ever  downward  (v.  23).  Men  first  worshipped  an  in^g« 
made  like  to  corruptible  man — ^and  at  last  creeping  things ! 

(t.  22.)  So  little  did  man  feel  his  condition,  that  while  his  folly 
most  clearly  appeared,  he  wis  boasting  of  his  wisdom. 
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(i.  26.)  Man's  depravity  begins  in  Godlessneaa,  and  ends  in  mond 
corruption.  The  reason  for  each  is  given  in  verses  25  and  33.  Thcso 
Terses  describe,  not  the  Ecmans,  but  man. 

Nearly  every  word,  sentence,  and  verse,  is  thus  suggestive,  eithor 
in  itself,  or  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  If  in 
some  respects,  our  study  of  Scripture  cannot  be  too  comprehensivoy 
in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  minute. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James,    Jerusalem,  jL  D.  61. 

181.  There  were  two  apostles  named  James  or  Jacob ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  John,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  as  related  in  Acts  12.  2;  and  the  other,  called 
James  the  Less,  or  the  Little  (Mark  15. 40),  probably  in  allusion  to  his 
stature,  was  the  son  of  Alphseus  or  C^eopas  (see  Matt.  10.  3 1  Mark 
3.  18:  Acts  T.  13:  Luke  24.  18);  and  being  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Gal.  i.  19,  etc.  The  latter  of  these  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  this  Epistle." 

Affcer  most  of  the  apostles  had  gone  to  other  countries,  Jamea 
appears  to  have  resided  permanently  in  Jerusalem,  superintending 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  (see  Acts 
12.  17:  15.  13-29:  21.  18-24:  Qal.  I.  18,  19:  2.  9.  12);  and  main- 
taining such  reputation  for  eminent  sanctity  as  to  acquire,  even 
among  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  the  honourable  appellation  of 
"  the/«s^."  It  was,  therefore,  most  appropriate  that  James  should 
be  directed  to  address  this  letter  to  his  own  people,  exhibiting  to 
them,  not  so  much  the  peculiar  doctrines,  as  the  elevating  and 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  gospel.  For  he  knew  well  that  they 
had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  a  professed  belief  in,  God*s 
word,  whether  spoken  by  Moses  or  by  Christ,  without  allowing  it  to 
affect  their  hearts  or  conduct.  Hence  the  apparent  (though  not 
real)  discrepancy  between  him  and  Paul  on  the  subject  of  Justifica- 
tion by  faith,    (See  Part  i.  §§  285,  297,  511  c). 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  gospel  to  our  con- 
dition, and  of  our  tendency  to  abuse  it,  that  when  the  gospel  was 
first  introduced  men  were  imwilling  to  be  justified  by  grace  alone: 
hence  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians.  Now  that 
the  gospel  has  been  estdblisTied,  men  pervert  it  by  overlooking  the 
importance  of  works  as  an  evidence  and  necessary  result  of 
saving  faith.  The  gospel,  however,  has  an  appropriate  message  for 
both. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  the  Bpistle  to 
the  Romans,  •*.  e.,  not  before  a.d.  58,  and  probably  in  61,  the  yeai 

"  See,  however,  Kitto's  Cyc.  Art.,  James. 
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before  the  apostle's  martyrdom.  Neandcr,  Davidson,  and  othenB, 
give  an  earlier  date,  about  A.D.  45 .  The  whole  strain  of  the  Epistle, 
however,  indicates  a  state  of  degeneracy  both  degrading  and  exten- 
sive, such  as  could  hardly  have  existed  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
gospel. 

As  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed  were  in  trying  circum- 
etauces,  he  begins  with  encouragements  and  counsels  specially 
suited  to  their  condition  (i.  1-15).  He  then  describes  the  nature  of 
true  religion,  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  (i.  16-27);  enjoins  sincere  and  impartial  love,  v?ithout  re- 
ference to  outward  condition  and  circumstances  (2. 1-13);  and  ex- 
I>ose3  the  hypocrisy  of  the  man  who  pretends  to  have  &dth,  while 
his  works  do  not  answer  to  his  words  ;  quoting  Scripture  examples 
to  show  that  the  faith  which  Qod  had  approved  had  been  always 
evidenced  by  works  (2.  14-27).  Then,  to  check  some  prevailing 
evils  arising  from  a  fondness  for  becoming  teachers  and  censors,  he 
gives  cautions  and  rebukes  on  those  subjects.  He  exhibits,  in  a 
series  of  striking  metaphors,  the  evils  of  an  unbridled  tongue;  and 
contrasts  the  disputatious,  envious,  and  angry  spirit  of  the  schools 
of  earthly  wisdom  with  the  pure,  peaceful,  gentle,  and  beneficent 
character  of  that  which  is  of  heavenly  origin  (3).  He  exposes  the 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  imder  its  influence;  and  exhorts  to  submission  to 
God  and  resistance  to  the  devil.  He  calls  sinners  and  hypocrites  to 
repent,  and  to  humble  themselves  before  God;  and  warns  Christians 
against  speaking  evil,  censiunng,  or  sitting  in  judgment  upon  each 
other  (4.  I -1 2).  He  reproves  the  presumption  of  those  who  formed 
their  worldly  projects  without  any  sense  of  their  dependence  upon 
God;  and  the  covetousness  and  oppression  of  the  rich  (4.  13-17:  5. 
1-6).  Then,  returning  to  the  suffering  Christians,  he  encourages 
them  to  patience  by  the  prospect  of  the  Lord's  coming;  cautions 
them  against  swearing;  recommends  prayer  as  the  best  resource  in 
sorrow,  and  praise  as  the  best  expression  of  joy;  gives  special  direc- 
tions to  the  sick;  enjoins  mutual  confessions  of  &ults  and  interces- 
sions for  each  other;  the  efficacy  of  which  he  illustrates  in  the  case 
of  Elijah;  and,  finally,  urges  the  duty  of  seeking  to  save  an  erring 
brother;  and  shows  the  blessed  consequences  of  such  an  effort 
where  successful  (5.  7-20). 

How  instructive  are  Scripture  examples.  The  history  of  Abraham 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  true  faith  produces  holy  practice.  The  his- 
tory tells  us,  moreover,  that  more  than  twenty  years  after  Abraham 
had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  justification,  he  was  called  upon  to 
exhibit  the  influence  of  his  principles,  by  his  readiness  to  offer  up 
•Ten  his  only  son,  Gen.  15.  6  :  22.  9-12.    This  fact  again  is  a  lessoc 
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to  vm,  and  ii  a  dedttye  proof  that  justifying  faith,  once  ejuoKaMed,  fa 
to  be  habitual.    It  ia  not  so  much  an  act  as  a  state. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows: — 1. 1,  2,  5,  9,  li,  16, 19,  23,  a6 :  2. 
I,  12:  14.  21,  25:  3.  I,  13:  4.  I,  4,  9.  ">  13:  5.  i:  7.  9,  12,  ij,  xq. 

The  Spiitle  of  Paui  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians,    Rome^  A.D.  62. 

182.  That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  thwe  is 
abundant  eyidence,  both  external  and  internal.  But  as  the  name 
EphesusiB  wanting  in  chap.  i.  i,  in  a  few  andent  manuscripts,  it  has 
been  doubted  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  referred  to  in  Col.  4.  16.  Others 
have  conjectured  from  the  general  character  of  its  contents,  and  the 
absence  of  local  and  personal  allusions,  that  it  was  a  circular  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  re- 
ceived reading  in  chap.  1. 1,  is  correct;  and  that  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten to  the  Ephesian  Christians;  although  probably  the  other  churches 
in  that  district,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre,  were  included  in 
the  apostle's  intention  and  object. 

Such  is  the  -view  taken  by  Usher,  Hug,  Hichaelis,  and  others. 
Paley,  Wetstein,  and  Greswell  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Laodicea.  Its  circular  character  is  sus- 
tained by  most  evidence. 

Ephesus  was  a  large  city  in  Ionia,  the  capital  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  of  extreme  magnificence,  enriched  with  immense  trear 
Bures,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  noted  for  luxiuy  and  voluptuousness,  and  for  the 
practice  of  magical  arts. 

The  book  of  Acts  (18.  18-26:  19.)  mentions  two  visits  of  Paul  to 
Ephesus.  The  first  time,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  he  preached  on 
one  sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  leaving  behind  him  Priscilla  and 
Aquila^  who  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Apollos.  On  his 
second  visit,  Paul  remained  there  more  than  two  years ;  probably 
on  accoimt  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  as  a  principal  seat  of 
idolatry,  and  a  great  centre  of  influence,  and  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  signal  success,  both  among  the  citizens  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  cotmtry.  About  a  year  subsequently, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  at  the  neighbour* 
ing  sea-port  of  Miletus. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  those  written  by 
Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Bome,  about  five  years,  therefore, 
ifter  his  third  interview  with  them;  and,  like  the  two  which  follow 
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It,  10  romarkable  for  a  peculiar  pathos  and  eleTation  of  thought  and 
feeling.  His  whole  min4  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  the  trans- 
cendent excellency  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  believers  in 
Christ,  the  all-comprehensive  character  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  its  certain  triumphs  and  glorious  results. 

Aiizious  for  the  welfare  of  his  Ephesian  converts,  the  apostle  was 
about  to  send  Tychicus  to  them ;  and  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  one 
object  of  which  was  to  remove  any  feelings  of  distrust  or  discou- 
ragement which  the  mtelligence  of  his  imprisonment  might  have 
produced  in  their  minds;  and  to  prevent  that  circumstance  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  Jewish  zealots  to  lower  his  apostolic  autho- 
rity, or  oppose  the  great  truth  in  which  he  gloried — the  unity  and 
imiversality  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : — i.  Doctrinal  (1.-3) ; 
and  ii.  Practical  (4.-6). 

i.  After  the  opening  salutation,  Paul  breaks  forth  into  expressions 
of  praise'  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  especially  for 
the  extension  of  them  to  the  Gentiles,  of  which  they  had  an  earnest 
in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  dwells  on  the  two  wonderful  displays 
of  omnipotent  grace,  first  in  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  then  in 
that  of  his  regenerated  people  (1:3.  i-io),  and  reminds  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  their  former  heathen  state  of  spiritual  death  and  distance 
from  Qod,  and  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  by  being  now, 
through  his  sovereign  mercy,  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints  (2.  ii-22)*».  Then,  describing  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  for  the  ssike  of  the  Gentiles,  he  speaks  of  the  special 
revelation  and  commission,  granted  to  him  in  reference  to  themj 
grounds  upon  it  an  exhortation  not  to  be  discouraged  at  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  assures  them  of  his  prayers  that  they  might  be  increas- 
ingly enlightened  and  strengthened,  and  have  a  fiill  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  redeeming  love  (3). 

ii.  In  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  which  are  chiefly 
practical,  the  apostle  beseeches  them  to  maintain  a  conduct  and 
spirit  worthy  of  the  exalted  privileges  to  which  they  had  been 
called;  reminds  them  of  the  great  ends  which  the  spiritual  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them  were  designed  to  promote;  enjoins  upon  them 
a  course  of  conduct  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  heathen  around 

*  Mark  how  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  offered  under  the 
gospel,  through  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Son,  Rom.  8.  26:  i.  ij-23: 
3.  14-21:  6.  18:  I  John  5  :  Jaa.  i:  Jude  20 :  Phil.  i.  3-11 :  Col.  i. 
9-12. 

^  On  the  favour  manifested  towards  heaUien  conye^i.  see  BoKW 

5:  Col.  2.  9-14:  I  Pet.  1. 18:-2. 10. 
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tliem  and  tc  their  own  fonner  lives;*  exhorts  them  particiilarly  to 
nnity,  truthfulness,  meekness,  honesty,  and  industry;  to  puiily  of 
speech;  to  kindness  and  generosity,  after  the  example  of  Christ; 
and  to  uniyeraal  uprightness  and  holiness  of  conduct  (4:5.  1-20.) 
He  then  enforces,  by  motiyes  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  an  exemplary 
discharge  of  all  relative  duties  (5.  21:  6.  9);  concluding  with  ani- 
mAted  exhortations  to  fortitude,  watchfulness,  and  prayer;  followed 
by  a  oommendation  of  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  tlie  Epistle,  and  by 
his  apostolic  benedictions  (6.  10-24).^ 

In  the  circimistances  in  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  in 
tho  subsequent  history  of  the  Epheaian  church,  there  is  much  that 
is  instructive.  The  Epistle  which  dwells  most  on  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  God's  wisdom  and  love,  was  written  when  its  author  was 
in  bonds.  A  heart  filled  with  thoughts  most  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly devotes  attention  to  relative  and  moral  duties  (4.28:  5. 6.1-9), 
and  enforces  them  by  appeals  foimded  on  our  relation  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (4.  32:  5.  2-25:  6.  5:  4.  30).  The  churches  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  are  not  much  censured  here,  but  a 
few  years  later  they  were  in  a  very  diiferent  state,  Rev.  2.  1-.7:  3. 
14-19,  Tlioir  history  is  a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  in  every  age. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows  : — 1. 1,  3,  15  :  2. 1,  11,  19:  3.  i,  14: 
20 :  4.  1-7:  17.  25,  26,  28,  29,  31 :  5.  3,  15,  25 :  6.  i,  4,  5,  10 :  21. 
23. 

TJie  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,    Home,  A.D.  62. 

183.  Colosse  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phrygia,  which,  at  the 
date  of  this  Epistle,  was  a  very  rich  and  fertile  coimtry,  though  now 
under  the  Moslem  yoke ;  and  is  in  a  great  measure  imcultivated.  Phry- 
gia was  twice  visited  by  Paul,  Acts  16.  8:  18.  23,  but  whether  he 
reached  Colosse  is  doubted.  The  tenor  of  the  Epistle  favours  the 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  (see  especially  2.  i) ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  knew  several  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  of  whom  Archippus, 
their  minister,  and  Philemon  are  expressly  named.  The  Colossians, 
having  heard  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  sent  to  him  Epaphras,  their 
minister,  to  comfort  the  apostle,  and  to  inform  him  of  their 
state.  Epaphras,  shortly  after  reaching  Rome,  was  also  imprisoned, 
Philem.  24. 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome ( I.  24:  4. 18'i ;  and  probably  at  an  early  period  of  it,  abott 

'  See  Col.  3.  1-13. 

*»  On  the  warfare  and  armour  of  the  Christian,  see  6.  io-i8, 
I  Th33.  5.  6-10:  I  Pet.  5.  7,  8:  Heb.  4. 12:  2  Cor.  6.  7. 
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tho  same  time  as  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  ;  aa  they 
appear  to  have  been  all  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  Tychlcus  and 
Onesimos,  the  latter  of  whom  was  retmning  to  his  master,  Phile- 
mon, at  Colosse.  The  account  given  of  the  church  by  Epaphras 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  some  danger  from  false  teachers,  who  aimed  to  combine  vnith 
Christianity  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  (2.  4-8),  and  su* 
perstitious  observances  (2.  16). 

The  striking  resemblance  between  tliis  Epistle  and  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  indicates  some  similarity  in  the  tendencies  of  the  two 
churches. 

The  two  Epistles  must,  in  fact,  be  read  together.  "  The  one  is," 
as  Michaelis  observes,  "  a  commentary  on  the  other."  Both,  more- 
over, are  exceedingly  rich  in  exhibitions  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel. 

This  Epistle  was  to  be  sent  to  Laodicea,  and  the  Colossians  were 
to  receive  from  Laodicea  the  Epistle  he  had  directed  to  be  sent  on 
to  therriy  probably  the  present  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical. 

i.  After  the  usual  salutation^  the  apostle  expresses  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  effects  of  the  gospel  among  the  Colossians,  and  his 
prayerful  anxiety  that  they  might  continue  to  advance  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  in  Christian  virtues  (i.  1-14) ;  he  sets  forth  the 
divine  and  the  mediatorial  glories  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  gives  a 
sublime  view  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  reconciliation  by  Christ,  both 
in  its  amplitude,  as  affecting  all  created  beings,  and  in  its  individual 
application  to  believers  in  their  personal  conversion  to  Gk)d  (i.  14- 
21).  He  then  speaks  of  his  own  laboiirs  and  sufferings  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  expresses  his  intense  solicitude  for  their  sta- 
bility and  perseverance  (i.  21 :  2.  5). 

He  cautions  them  agaiost  particular  errors;  showing  that  no 
philosophical  speculations,  no  human  ordinances  or  traditions, 
no  ascetic  austerities,  could  raise  the  soul  above  gross  pursuits,  or 
enable  it  to  realize  unseen  and  eternal  objects.  But  that,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  in  Christ  is  perfect  salvation;  faith  in  him  not  only  re- 
conciling us  to  Gk)d,  but,  by  connecting  us  with  an  ascended  Be- 
deemer, leading  our  thoughts  and  desires  to  things  above  (2. 6:  3.  4). 

ii.  He  then  expands  the  application  of  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
points  out  the  operation  of  this  vitalizing  faith,  in  subduing  the 
propensities  of  the  old  sinfal  nature,  and  producing  and  sustaining 
the  varied  holiness  of  the  new  man;  and,  above  all,  brotherly  love^ 
which  is  to  be  exercised  in  social  worship  and  mutual  odiilcatiou 
(3.  4-16).  He  gives  brief  directions  for  the  fulfilment  of  domestic 
'luties  (3. 18-25:  4.  i);  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  constancy  iu 
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prayer  and  thankagiTingy  and  to  oonaiBtent  oondnot  before  the  world 
(4.  z-6) ;  and,  in  condualon,  mentions  Tyohicos  and  Onesimiu^ 
who  would  give  them  full  information  of  all  his  circumstaoces;  and 
sends  salutations  from  his  f eUow  labourers  and  from  himself  among 
others,  to  their  minister  :  adding  a  touching  injunction,  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  letter,  to  remember  his  bonds  (4.  6-18), 

Connect  and  read  as  follows :— 1. 1,  5,  9,  19,  ai,  34:  3.  i,  6,  8, 
16,  ao:  5.  1, 5,  12,  16,  18,  30,  33:  4.  ij  h  5>  7,  10,  15,  18. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  FhUetnon,    Borne,  A.  D.  63, 

184.  This  inspired  model  of  private  Christian  correspondence 
was  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  Philemon,  one  of  his  converts 
residing  at  Coloase  (compare  ver.  3,  10,  19,  with  CoL  4.  9,  17),  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  mxf  be  gathered  from  the  letter. 
fVom  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philemon  was  an  elder  or  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  that  Appia  was  his  wife.  Archippus  seems  to  have 
been  pastor  at  Colosse,  Col.  4.  17. 

This  Bpistie  was  evidently  written  (see  ver.  i,  10,  33),  and  sent 
at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians  (see  Col.  4.  8  :  compare 
also  ver.  33,  34,  with  Col.  4.  10-14).  Onesimus,  the  subject  of  this 
Epistle  and  the  bearer  of  both,  was  a  slave  (probably  a  domestic 
servant)  of  Philemon,  who,  having  fled  from  his  master,  had  found 
his  way  to  Bome ;  and,  while  there,  had  been  converted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Paul,  ver.  10.  Affcer  a  time,  Paul,  thinking 
it  right  that  he  should  return  to  his  master,  wrote  this  elegant  and 
persuasive  letter  in  order  to  secure  for  him  a  kind  reception. 

After  an  affectionate  salutation  from  himself  and  Timothy,  the 
apostle  expresses  his  thankfulness  at  hearing  of  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon  as  a  Christian  enjoyed:  and  then  gracefully  intro- 
duces the  main  subject  of  his  letter:  requesting  as  **  Paul  the  aged,** 
now  a  prisoner  for  their  common  faith,  what  he  might  as  an  apostle 
have  commanded.  Acknowledging  the  fault  of  Onesimus,  he  men- 
tions the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him:  and  hints 
that  his  flight  had  been  overruled  for  his  master's  benefit  as  well  as 
his  own;  and  entreats  that  he  may  be  received  back,  no  longer  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  beloved  Christian  brother.  He  then  delicately 
proposes  to  make  good  any  loss  Philemon  might  have  sustained; 
whilst  he  intimates  how  great  were  his  friend's  obligations  to 
himself. 

This  short  letter  is  invaluable,  as  offering  an  example  of  humility, 
courteousnees,  and  freedom,  in  the  intei^urse  of  Christian  friand- 
sh^:  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  gentleness  and  address  o 
the  apostle's  pleading  were  ^fbotuaL 
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Coonedt  uid  read,  1*  1|  4>  8,  21,  33,  35.  Compare  on  the  whole 
■pint  of  this  KpiatlOi  z  Tim.  6.  i,  2:  James  i.  9-11:  Philip.  2,  3-8. 

The  Epistle  of^Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippiam. 
Home,  A.D.  63. 

185.  Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia^  enlarged  hj  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  gave  the 
people  the  privileges  of  a  Boman  city;  and  it  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  first  place  in  Europe  which  received  the  gospel, 
Paul  having  been  specially  directed  thither  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
opposition  to  his  previous  plans,  Acts  16.  On  arriving  at  Philippi, 
Paul  followed  his  usual  custom  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the 
Jews;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  few  in  nimiber.  Those  who 
met  for  worship  at  a  place  of  prayer  outside  the  city  were  chiefly 
women;  one  of  whom,  a  pious  stranger  from  Asia,  was  the  first  con- 
vert to  Christianity.  The  successful  labours  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
the  persecution  raised  against  them,  which  led  to  their  sudden  de* 
parture  from  it,  are  related  in  Acts,  chap.  i#.  .That  Paul  visited 
Philippi  again,  before  his  first  imprisonment  at  Bome,  is  plain  frx>m 
Acts  20.  I,  2,  6.  On  his  first  visit  he  seems  to  have  leffe  Luke 
behind  him  (16.  12:  17.  i).  Luke  also,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment  (Acts  27:  Col.  4.  14),  seems  now  to 
have  left  him  (2.  20,  21). 

This  Epistle  was  manifestly  written  at  Rome  (see  chap.  i.  12-14: 
4.  22),  and,  probably,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  first 
captivity  in  that  city.  For  Paul,  at  the  time  of  vmting  it,  antici- 
pated a  speedy  decision  of  his  case,  and  hoped  to  obtain  his  release, 
(i.  25,  27:  2.  23,  24).  It  appears  to  have  been  vmtten  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  whom  the  Philippiao  church 
had  sent  to  Rome  with  a  pecimiary  contribution  for  the  apostle's 
relief  during  his  imprisonment,  and  who,  while  zealously  performing 
this  service,  had  fallen  dangerously  ill:  the  tidings  of  which  so 
afflicted  the  PhiHppians,  that  the  apostle  was  induced,  upon  his 
recovery,  to  send  him  back  sooner  than  he  had  intended  (2.  24-30). 

The  church  at  Philippi  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pure 
and  generous  of  that  age.  Its  members  showed  the  tenderest 
regard  for  Paul.  Twice  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and  once 
when  at  Corinth,  they  had  generously  sent  him  contributions  for 
his  support,  which  he  accepted,  to  prevent  the  gospel  being  burden- 
some to  more  recent  converts  (4.  15,  16:  2  Cor.  11.  9)«  They 
had  also  cheerfully  bome  many  sufferings  for  then:  adherence  to  the 
Saviour  (i.  28-30),  Their  conduct  had  been  uniformly  so  exem- 
plary that  he  had  only  to  rejoice  over  them.    Accordingly,  in  this 
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Epistle^  he  poors  forili  Lib  heart  in  exprefldoiiB  of  devout  thankfai' 
nees  and  hearty  conunendationB,  not  unmingled^  however,  with 
exhortations  and  connseL 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 

i.  After  an  affectionate  introduction,  Pftul  expresses  his  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  Philippians,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  the  increase 
of  their  knowledge  and  holiness  (i.  i-ii).  That  they  might  not 
be  dejected  on  his  account  he  assures  them  that  his  impiisonm«it 
had  not  hindered  but  promoted  the  gospel ;  some  gathering  bold- 
ness from  his  bonds,  and  others  preaching  Christ  of  contention.  If 
Christ  be  but  preached  and  magnified,  whether  it  be  by  Paul's 
labours  or  by  his  martyrdom,  he  himself  is  more  than  content. 
The  former  he  thinks  most  probable;  and  exhorts  the  Philippians 
at  all  events  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the  gospel;  to  be 
stedfast  and  courageous,  united,  generous,  and  humble,  copying 
the  example  of  their  blessed  Lord,  and  reminds  them  that  their 
consii^ncy  and  usefulness  are  his  own  highest  rewards.  He  pro- 
mises to  send  Timothy  to  them,  gives  his  reason  for  sending 
Epaphroditus,  and  adds  the  character  of  each  (i.  12 :  3).* 

ii.  He  exhorts  them  to  rejoice  in  their  Christian  privileges;  and 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  Judaizing  teachers,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  distinctions  in  which  he  himself  could  more  than  com- 
pete with  them;  but  which,  however  he  once  valued,  he  now 
regarded  as  utterly  worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  surpasang 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  then,  referring  to  his 
own  holy  ambition  to  strive  after  perfection,  urges  upon  the  Phi- 
lippians a  similar  spirit ;  contrasting  with  this  the  conduct  of  some 
false  professors,  against  whom  he  had  previously  warned  them 

(3-4.  I). 

iii.  Admonitions  are  addressed  to  individual  members  of  the 
church;  followed  by  exhortations  to  holy  joy,  moderation,  prayei> 
and  thanksgiving ;  a.ud  to  the  study  and  practice  of  all  that  is  true, 
just,  pure,  amiable,  and  praiseworthy  (4.  2-9).  The  Ejpistle  con- 
cludes with  gratefU  acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  proofs  of 
affection,  care,  and  sympathy,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Phi- 
lippians, in  which  he  rejoiced  for  their  sakes;  intimating,  however, 
with  noble  delicacy,  his  contentment  with  either  poverty  or  abund- 
ance, and  closes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (4.  10-33). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:  1. 1,  12,  15,  21,  37:  3.  i,  5,  13, 17, 
19,  35:  3.  I,  2,  12,  15:  4.  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  15,  30,  31,  33. 

•  Fersecation  endured  with  Btod&stness  confurmg  ns  to  Christ,  and  Is  a  token 
rd  coming  jodgment,  i.  27 :  2  Thess.  i.  5,  6 .  i  Pet.  1.  6-10 ;  j,  i4:-4.  7,  la-ia ; 
1  Jdin  f,  12. 
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7^  EpistU  of  Paxil  the  Apostle  to  the  Hehr^tos, 
Mome,A,J>.  63. 

186.  Ab  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  direct  the  author  of  this  Epistle  to 
insert  his  own  name,  or  to  specify  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  the  determination  of  these  questions  cannot  be  essential 
to  its  right  use:  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  should  have  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  upon  them.  Whilst,  however,  many 
both  in  former  and  in  later  times  have  thought  otherwise,  it  has 
always  been  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  its 
author.  The  following  remarks  will  show  how  strong  is  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  decision. 

(i.)  Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  must  have  known  the 
writer  (see  chap.  10.  34:  13.  18,  19,  13):  and  in  preserving  and  cir- 
culating it  could  hardly  fail  to  communicate  their  knowledge.  Now 
the  early  fi&thers  of  the  Eastern  and  Alexandrian  churches,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  tell  us  that  the  "  ancients  "  (who  must 
have  been  contemporary  with,  if  not  the  same  persons  as  those  who 
received  the  original)  had  handed  it  down  to  them  as  a  writing  of 
Paul's.  And  the  most  learned  among  them,  Clement  of  Alezan* 
dria,  Origen,  and  Eiusebius,  though  sensible  of  some  difficulties  and 
doubts  on  the  i)oint,  regarded  this  testimony  as  conclusive. — (2.) 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  author^s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  system — so  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel;  and  his 
sympathizing  interest  in  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  people — so  like 
that  which  is  expressed  in  Bom.  9.  10.  11.,  and  Phil.  3. — (3.)  The 
few  personal  allusions  found  in  the  Epistle,  are  all  perfectly  com- 
patible with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Paul. — (4.)  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  with  Paul's  other 
Epistles.  If  it  differ  from  them  in  the  rhetorical  length  of  words 
and  finish  of  sentences,  it  is  only  the  more  like  his  speeches  re- 
corded by  Luke.  So  regular  a  composition  would  naturally  vary 
in  manner  from  letters  of  a  different  character,  written  under  dif- 
fiarent  circumstances.  Yet  the  careful  reader  may  sometimes  find 
the  concise  expressions,  abrupt  transition,  reasonings  addressed  to 
the  latent  thoughts  and  objections  of  the  readers,  and  the  occasional 
involutions  and  long  parentheses  resulting  from  the  Villf^^ing  of  soul 
and  exuberance  of  feeling,  which  characterize  the  apostle's  other 
writings.  So  that  the  internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  appears 
to  support  the  opinion  of  the  early  fathers,  that  the  Epistle  is  sub- 
stantially Paal's;  though  he  may  have  adopted  occasionally,  a« 
some  critici  suppose,  the  phraseologv  of  his  companion  Luke, 
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Why  thifi  Epistle,  like  the  Fint  of  John^  was  anonymous,  it  ii 
impossible  to  say.  Perii^M  the  apostle  wished  that  its  first  hearers 
or  readers  should  feel  the  force  of  its  contents  before  knowing  from 
whom  it  came,  aa  the  Jews  generally  were  greatly  prejudiced 
■gainst  hka. 

The  Epistle  was  dearly  addressed  to  Hebrmo  Christians:  who 
iq>pear  to  hltre  been  inhabitants  of  some  particular  dty  or  region  f  see 
chap.  13.  33):  and  to  hare  formed  an  oiganized  society  or  church 
which  had  existed  some  time;  haying  had  pastors  who  had  been 
remoTed  by  death  (13.  7):  and  having  now  teachers,  whom  they 
are  exhorted  to  obey  (13.  17).  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  resident  in  Palestine,  either  at  Jerusalem  or  Caesarea. 

To  this  class  the  Epistle  is  peculiarly  adapted:  exposed  as  they 
were  to  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  Judaism,  or  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  ancient  law.  The  writer  sets  before 
them  the  supreme  authority,  the  peculiar  sanctions,  and  the 
transcendent  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensatioli,  as  concurring  to 
render  unbelief  tiie  more  inexcusable,  and  apostasy  the  more  ori- 
minaland  fatal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  whole  reasoning  was  fitted  to  those 
for  whom  the  Epistle  was  written.  Addressing  Jews,  the  writer 
exhibits  with  due  prominence  all  that  they  jiortiy  venerated;  and 
draws  all  his  illustraitions  (la.  16,  18:  13.  2,  20,  i2y  14:)  and  ex- 
amples of  what  is  noble  and  excellent  (11.)  from  their  own  records 
and  history.  When  about  to  make  a  statement  at  varianoe  with 
Jemah  views  and  feelings,  he  cautiously  prepares  their  minds  for  it 
(5.  11);  and  he  consttmtly  reasons  upon  their  own  principles.  The 
Jews  had  looked  upon  themselves  as  especially  favoured,  in  pos- 
sessing a  Divine  revelation  which  appointed  Moses  as  the  lawgiver, 
Aaron  and  his  race  as  the  priests,  and  all  the  temple  ritds  as  the 
worship  of  God.  The  apostle  does  not  overlook  this  peouliarity* 
but,  accommodating  to  it  his  line  of  proof,  shows  that  the  Christicmi 
fSedth  is  but  the  completion  of  their  own. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts:  the  first, 
intended  to  explain  the  meaning,  and  prove  the  inferiority  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation:  the  seoond,  to  confirm  and  comfort  Jewish 
believers  in  their  religious  profession. 

i.  Having  noticed  that  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensatioli 
both  proceed  from  the  same  Divine  author,  the  sacred  writer  c&ows 
the  surpassing  exoellency  of  the  latter,  as  being  introduced  by  the 
Messiah.-^i.  Greater  than  prophets,  and  even  angels;  notwith- 
standing his  humiMation  unto  death,  which,  so  far  from  diminishing 
his  glory,  was  the  very  means  of  accomplishing  his  great  work  of 
redemption  (i,  2). — 1,   Superior  to  Moses,  their  venerated  law- 
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girer,  who  nerartlieleM  wai  Imt  a  Bervant.  Here  the  apoetle 
Bolemnly  wunif  the  Hebrew  ChrisiiaiiB,  lest  they  ihould  lose 
throuj^  unbelief  that  present  rest  and  final  glory,  of  which  tho 
Canaan  into  whioh  Joshua  had  led  their  fore&then  was  but  a  type 
(3. :  4.  i-i3).^3.  Then,  as  the  Jews  rightly  attached  the  highest  im- 
portance to  their  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  he  expatiates  at  length 
upon  the  superior  excellence  and  efficacy  of  thid  priesthood  and  saorifioe 
of  Christ;  shows  that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  high  priest, 
namely,  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  Gtod  and  able  to  sympathize 
with  men,  were  f^und  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (4. 16 :  5. 10):  and  having 
cited  from,  the  prophetic  Scriptures  a  declaration  couceming  the 
supreme  and  et^ual  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  as  typified  by  Mel- 
chisedec,  he  interrupts  his  argument  with  a  reproof  to  those  whom 
he  addressed  for  their  small  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge; 
adding  warnings  and  encouragements  (5.  ii:-6).  Then,  return- 
ing from  this  digression,  he  compares  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  in  several  particulars  (7. :  8). 
He  next  illustrates  the  emblematical  and  temporary  nature  of  the 
Levitical  services,  which  are  realized  in  Christ;  compares  the 
ministrations  of  the  high  priest  in  the*worldly  sanctuary  with  the 
intercession  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  God  above;  and  contrasts 
the  merely  typical  virtue  of  the  offc-repeated  Jewish  sacrifices  with 
the  intrinsic  and  perpetual  efficacy  of  the  one  perfect  and  all-suffi- 
cient propitiation  (9.:  10.  1-18). 

ii.  Upon  this  reasoning  the  apostle  grounds  his  practical  applico- 
tion.  After  a  general  exhortation  to  stedfastness  in  faith,  hope, 
and  mutual  encouragement,  he  points  out  the  aggravated  guilt  and 
awful  issue  of  apostasy.  Then,  having  reminded  the  Hebrew  be- 
lievers of  their  fortitude  and  faithful  adherence  under  former  trials, 
he  points  out  the  indispensable  necessity,  in  order  to  their  perse- 
verance and  salvation,  of  maintoimng  the  life  of  faith  (10. 19-25). 
After  describing  the  nature  of  faith,  he  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
main  principle  of  religion  in  every  age;  and  illustrates  its  pow- 
erful operation  and  triumphant  efficacy  in  a  long  line  of  heroes, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  from  Abel  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation;  and  above  all  in  Jesus  Chbist  himself,  whose 
temptations  and  sufferings  were  far  beyond  theirs  (11.:  12.  1-3). 
He  further  encourages  them  by  reminding  them  that  their  afflictions 
were  but  the  discipline  of  a  Father^s  hand,  and  designed  for  their 
ultimate  good  (12.  4-11):  enjoins  upon  them  tender  mutual  consi- 
deration and  watchfulness;  warns  them  against  bartering,  like 
Esau,  spiritual  privileges  for  present  gratifications  (12.  12-17): 
stimulates  them,  by  contrasting  the  terrific  material  splendours  of 
the  Mosaic  law  with  the  solemn  but  cheering  spirttiud  glories  of 
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lAiKiletitick,  the  church  as  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  oi 
CJod,  Rev.  I.  20:  4,  5:  Phil.  2. 15,  16:  Matt.  5.  14-16:  the  incense^ 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  saints,  Heb.  13.  15:  Rev,  8.  $,  4:  £xod. 
30,  1-8,  34-36:  the  second  vail,  Christ's  fledi,  rent  to  allow  access 
unto  God,  10.  19,  20:  Hark  15.  37,  38:  Exod.  26.  3i-33:  the  pot 
ofmanna,  the  tme bread.  Rev.  2.17:  John 6. 48-5 1 :  Exod.  16.  32-34: 
and  the  mercy-eeat^  the  throne  of  grace,  to  which  the  penitents  have 
free  access  by  the  blood  of  Christ  who  is  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
9.  5,  compared  with  4.  16:  Col.  2.  10-17:  Rom.  3.  25:  Psa.  40.  6-8: 
Exod.  25.  10-22. 

The  inferiority  of  this  ancient  dispensation  is  repeatedly  an 
nomioed,  Heb.  7.  22:  9.  9:  Qal.  3.  1-5:  4.  9,  10:  2  Cor.  3.:  John  i. 

As  fedth  is  the  grand  duty  of  the  gospel,  enforced  by  the  facts 
already  examined,  so  here  the  apostle  illustrates  it  by  Old  Testa- 
ment examples.  In  spite  of  mystery,  difficulties,  trials,  and  delay, 
andent  saints  confided  in  the  Divine  word,  and  acted  in  accordance 
not  with  what  they  saw  but  with  what  they  believed.  So  must  we. 
Faith  is  the  principle  both  of  our  pardon  and  of  our  stedfetstness. 

ir.  i:-i2.  13:  Rom.  4.  13-25:  5.  i,  2:  8.  24:  2  Cor.  4.  i3:-5.  8: 
I  Pet.  I.  8. 

The  practical  lessons  of  this  Epistle  are  remarkable  for  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  motives  to  which  the  inspired  writer  appeals. 

Be  thuikful,  stedfast,  and  obedient,  for  the  darkness  and  terror 
of  the  ancient  law  have  ceased,  and  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moved  is  revealed,  12.  18-29:  i  Pet.  2.  4-ro. 

Be  content,  though  no  earthly  inheritance  is  set  before  you. 
There  still  remain  Joshua's  promise  and  the  care  of  Joshua's  God, 
13.  5,  6.  Note  the  beauty,  to  a  Jew  especially,  of  the  reason  given 
for  exercising  hospitality,  13.  i. 

Follow  faithful  teachers,  hold  fast  the  unchangeable  doctiine  of 
Christ,  discountenance  vain  traditions  and  ritual  observance,  joining 
Christ  without  the  camp,  and  look  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  return 
for  what  is  lost,  13.  7-14. 

The  closing  benediction  (ver.  20,  21)  is  beautifully  comprehensive 
and  rich  in  aUusions  to  the  chief  doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  the  New 
Covenant,  and  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Mediator. 

The  First  Episile  General  of  Peter,    Babylon,  a.d.  63. 

188.  Peter,  whose  original  name  was  Simeon  or  Simon,  was  a  na- 
tive ot  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  son  of  Junas 
{whence  he  is  called  Bar-jona,  Matt.  16.  17.)  At  the  time  of  his 
Erst  appearance  in  the  gospel  history  he  was  married,  and  living  at 
CajMDTtiauni,  Mark  t.  2^,  30;  and^  like  the  sous  of  Zebedee,  fol- 
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lowed  th«  occupaiion  of  a  fisherman.  He  wai  broug!^t  to  Jesua  bj 
hia  broUier  Andrew,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist^ 
but  was  led  by  his  master^s  testimony  to  attach  himBelf  to  the  Di- 
vine Teacher.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  two  lMx>ther8  continued 
to  follow  their  business,  until  they  were  summoned  by  our  Liord  to 
be  in  constant  attendance  upon  him,  Matt.  4.  18-20;  after  which 
they  were  his  devoted  followers. 

The  numerous  facts  related  of  Peter  during  his  attendance  upon 
our  Saviour,  throw  much  light  upon  his  character  at  that  period. 
His  sincere  piety,  ardent  attachment  to  his  Idaster,  and  zeal  for  his 
honour,  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  some  measure  of  rashness 
and  inconstancy ;  but,  after  his  fall  and  restoration,  and  when 
**  endued  with  power  from  on  high,"  a  great  change  is  observable  in 
him.  So  that  he  fully  justifies  the  appellation  which  our  Lord  had 
prophetically  bestowed  on  him,  calling  him  C^has  or  Petros ;  the 
former  a  Syriac,  the  latter  a  Greek  word,  both  signifying  a  stone  or 
rock.  Immediately  after  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter 
was  honoured  by  being  commissioned  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  first  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  to  the  Gentiles. 

These  facts  do  not  imply  that  he  had  any  supreme  dignity;  while 
Matt.  33.  8:  Gal.  2.  3,  plainly  prove  that  he  had  not — a  conclusion 
which  the  testimony  of  antiquity  confirms. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  Peter's  life  nothing  is  known  with  certidnty; 
but  it  is  supposed  that,  after  his  visit  to  Antioch,  mentioned  Gal.  2. 
II,  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  for  some  years,  and  then  visited  Syria 
and  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  which 
he  wrote  when  he  had  gone  into  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  was  there  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  respect- 
ing, him,  John- 21.  18,  19.  Othera  maintain  that  he  died  in  Baby- 
lonia.* Both  parties,  however,  agree  that  he  was  put  to  death  early 
in  Nero'ef  reign,  probably  A.  d.  64  or  65,  and  in  the  persecutions 
excited  by  that'.  Emperor.  The  alleged  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Claudius  is  altogether  without  satisfactory  foundation 
(see  Introduction  to  Romans.) 

This  Epistle  is  generally  assigned  to  A.D.  63,  though  some  give  it 
an  earlier  date.  It  is  certain  that  Mark,  who  was  now  with  Peter 
(5.  13),  was  thinking  of  leaving  Paul  in  62  A.D.,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  was  written,  Col.  4.  10,  and  was  absent  fi:om  him 
hi  64  A.D.,  2  Tim.  4.  11.  These  facts  favour  the  later  date. 

•  See  on  the  one  side,  Gieseler's  Eccl.  History,  i.  §  27,  Philadel* 
phia;  and,  on  the ''other;  Simon's  Mission  and  Martyrdom  of  H% 
t^eler,  LonJ.,  1852, 
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This  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  ChristiaDS  scatt«ro4 
thronghoat  the  different  prorinoes  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  not  altoge* 
ther  without  reference  to  the  numerous  Qentile  cony^rts  which  those 
ehorohes  contained  (i.  14:  4.  3).  It  appears  to  haye  been  written 
from  Babylon  (5.  if),  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  mystical 
name  for  Rome.  This  notion  has  been  favoured  by  writers  of  the 
ohurch  of  Rome,  in  order  to  prove  the  contested  point  of  Peter^s 
residence  in  the  imperial  city.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that,  at 
that  early  period,  the  name  Babylon  was  ever  given  to  Rome;  nor 
can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  such  a  name  should  at  that  time  be 
applied  to  it;  or  why  Peter  should  choose  a  figurative  name,  which, 
though  adapted  to  a  symbolical  style,  is  plainly  unsuited  to  episto- 
lary writing.  It  appears,  therefore,  most  reasonable  to  take  the 
name  in  its  obvious  and  natural  signification,  like  all  the  other 
names  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  to  refer  it  either  to 
the  region  of  Babylonia,  to  Babylon,  or  to  Seleucia,  which  had  been 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Jews  were  very  nimierous  in  that  district, 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  "  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision ;"  and  among  them  it  is  probable  that  a  Christian  church 
had  been  planted. 

It  is  well  described  by  Leighton,  as  "  a  brief  and  yet  very  clear 
summary,  both  of  the  consolations  and  instructions  needful  for  the 
encouragement  and  direction  of  a  Christian  in  his  journey  to 
heaven  ;  elevating  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  that  happiness,  and 
strengthening  him  against  all  opposition  in  the  way,  both  that  of 
corruption  within,  and  temptation  and  afflictions  from  without^ 
The  heads  of  doctrine  contained  in  it  are  many;  but  the  main  that 
are  most  insisted  on  are  these  three,  faith,  obedience,  Bsxd  patience ; — 
to  establish  in  believing,  to  direct  in  doing,  and  to  comfort  in  suffer- 
ing; often  setting  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  matchless  ex- 
ample of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  greatness  of  their  engagements 
to  foUow  him." 

The  general  object  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  in  5.  Z3,  and  the 
whole  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  exclusive  of  the  salutation 
(i,  I,  2),  introduction  (j-12),  and  conclusion  (5. 13,  14). 
i.  General  exhortations  to  love  and  holiness  (i.  i3:-2.  lo). 

ii.  Particular  exhortations  on  specific  duties  (a.  ii:-5. 12). 

While  the  Epistle  has  thus  a  practical  design,  it  is  as  evangelical 
as  if  it  had  been  chiefly  doctrinal.  It  points  everywhere  to  Christ ;  to 
his  atonement  foretold  by  prophets,  contemplated  by  angels  appointed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  to  his  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  gift  of  the  Spirit;  his  example  as  a  sufferingv6aviour,'and  the 
awful  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment.  Like  his  beloved  brother 
Paul,  he  urges  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  motives  to 
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holiness  and  patience;  like  him  he  descends  to  the  enforcement  ol 
every  relative  duty,  while  giving  the  most  exalted  view  of  our  pri- 
vileges as  believers  in  Christ. 

His  humility,  as  illustrated  by  the  Gk>spel  of  Mark,  has  been  no- 
ticed already.  His  honourable  notice  of  Paul,  2  Pet.  3,  who  had 
publicly  reproved  him,  and  then  recorded  that  reproof  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Gblatians,  to  whom  Peter  himself  was  now  writing,  OaL  2. 
11:  I  Pet.  I.  i:  2  Pet.  3.  i,  is  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  same 
spirit.  He  illustrates  in  this  way  his  own  precept,  i  Pet.  5.  5,  and 
had  clearly  not  foi'gotten  the  lessons  of  the  last  days  of  our  Lord. 

189.  Mark  that  the  incorruptible  word  is  the  appointed  means  of 
the  Christian's  growth  in  holiness,  i  Peter  2.  3 :  Col.  i.  5i  6:  2  Pet. 
I.  8:  3. 18:  John  17.  17:  Psalm  119. 

Connect  and  read,  1.  1,  3,  10,  17:  2.  13,  17,  18:  3.  r,  7,  8,  18: 
4.1,  7,  12:  5.1,5,  8,10,11,14. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy, 
Macedonia,  a.d.  64  or  5  7. 

190.  The  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  have 
been  called  pastoral  Epistles.  They  abound  in  instruction  relative 
ko  the  oversight  of  the  church  and  other  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  They  also  abound  in  instruction  suited  for  the  churches 
themselves. 

Timothy  was  an  inhabitant,  perhaps  a  native,  of  Lydia,  Acts  16. 
I,  2.  His  father  was  a  Greek,  his  mother  and  grandmother  pious 
Jewesses,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  2  Tim.  3.  14.  He  was  probably  converted  by  Paul  on 
his  first  visit  to  Lydia,  Acts  14.  6  (see  i  Tim.  i,  2;  2  Tim.  i,  2: 
I  Cor.  4.  17);  and  on  his  second  visit  was  chosen  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle  in  his  journeys  and  labours.  He  is  every- 
where spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise,  i  Thes.  3.  2:  Phil.  2.  20, 
and  is  a  noble  instance  of  eminent  gifts  and  grace  in  one  yoimg 
in  years  and  feeble  in  health  (4.  12:  5.  23). 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  when  this  Epistle 
was  written.  It  was  evidently  addressed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
and  when  Paul  was  either  in  Macedonia  or  on  his  way  thither  (see 
1.3).  From  Acts  20.  i,  we  learn  that  Paul  left  Ephesus  after  the 
uproax  caused  by  Demetrius,  and  went  to  Macedonia ;  and  some 
learned  critics  have  supposed  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  that 
time.  There  are,  however,  several  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  supposition. 

(i.)  Before  Patil  left  Ephesns,  he  had  sent  Timothy  and  Erastns  before  him  into 
Macedonia,  proposing  to  follow  them  (Acts  19.  2Z),  and  it  is  very  unlikely  Out 
Timothy  returned  from  this  long  journey  before  Paul  left  Ephesus.  ^ 
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(1.)  Aboat  the  period  snppoeed  Timothy  was  with  Panl  in  Macedonia  (see  i  Cor. 
1. 1) ;  whereas,  when  Paul  wrote  this  Eplsde,  It  appears  that  not  only  was  Timothy 
«t  EpbesQS,  but  Paul  expected  him  to  remain  there  for  some  time  (see  chap. ).  15 : 
4.  ij).  Timothy  was  also  with  the  apostle  at  Corinth  afterwards,  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  16.  21),  and  when  he  left  Greece  to  return  to 
^yria.  Acts  20. 4.  Althoiii^  Paul  may  have  remained  some  time  in  Macedonia, 
and  Iiave  written  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shortly  before  his  departure 
firom  that  country,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  been  joined 
there  by  Timothy  so  soon  if  he  had  given  him  a  charge  to  abide  at  Ephcsus.  (See 
diap.  1. 1). 

(i.)  Further,  in  this  Epistle,  Paul  expresses  his  hitention  of  coming  to  Ephesus 
shortly  (j.  15).  But,  at  the  period  now  in  quesion,  it  i^pears  firom  Acts  19. 21,  and 
20.  j,  that  Panl  h«d  intended,  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jerusalem,  and  to  go,  not  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Troas  and  Epbesus, 
bat  direct  frcm  Greece  to  Syria. 

These  and  other  considerations,  have  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Epistle 
must  Iiave  been  written  at  a  later  period,  after  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  while  upon  a  journey  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  shortly  before 
his  final  imprisonment.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  hypothesis  is  the  declaration  of 
Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  when  he  met  them  at  Miletus,  Acts 
20. 25 ;  but  that  this  was  an  inference  of  his  own  i^pears  firom  verses  22,  23,  where 
he  says  that  he  does  not  know  what  shall  befall  him,  only  that  he  Is  assured  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that "  bonds  and  afOictions  abide  him."  (See  also  Phil.  i.  25,  compared 
with  chap.  2. 17, 23,  24).  Upon  the  whole,  this  question  must  be  considered  as  still 
doubtitd.  But  the  difficulties  attendhig  the  later  date  appear  less  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  earlier. 

The  Epistle  appears  to  have  two  chief  objects  : 

(i.)  To  counteract  the  false  doctrines  of  Jewish  teachers,  who,  whilst  professing 
adherence  to  the  Law,  taught  doctrines  at  variance  with  its  holy  requirements- 
ITieir  fallacies,  and  the  contrary  truths  are  forcibly  cxhlWted  in  chap,  i :  4.  7-10  : 
6.  J-5,  20,  21.    Compare  Acts  20.  27-32 :  2  Cor.  4. 1-7. 

(ii.)  To  guide  and  encourage  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  directing  him  as 
to  (I,)  public  devotions,  chap.  2.  i-8;  (2,)  the  duties  and  behaviour  of  Christian 
women,  chap.  2.  9,  12:  compare  i  Cor.  11.  i-i6:  14.34-40:  i  Pet  3.  1-6;  (3,) 
church  officers,  chap.  j.  1-13  ;  (4,)  his  own  teaching,  chap.  3. 14  :-4 ;  (5,)  his  pcr<^ 
8(mal  holiness,  chap.  4.  11-16 ;  and  (6,)  his  church  administration  hi  the  treatment 
of  offenders,  of  widows,  of  good  elders  and  bod,  of  slaves,  of  the  rich ;  and  the 
duties  of  those  several  classes  of  persons,  chap.  5,  6 ;  compare  Titus  1. 10 :- j.  10 
With'  these  are  mingled  many  urgent  and  affectionate  fq)peals,  tender  references  io 
Paul's  own  conversion,  and  solemn  anticipations  of  the  comhig  of  Christ. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  in  the  following  passages:— 
I.  3,  4:  3.  15:  6.  20,  21. 

Connect  and  read  together:—!.  1,  3,  5,  18 :  2. 1,  9:  3. 1,  8,  14 ; 
4.  1,  6,  12:  5. 1,  3,  17,  I9»  20,  22,  23,  24:  6.  I,  3,  6,  II,  17,  20. 

191.  In  the  Episties  to  Thnothy  and  Titus— the  pastoral  Epistlea— we  have  ti)e 
Character  clearest  revelation  given  in  Scripture  of  the  diaracter  (a),  quallflca 
and  duty  of  tlons  (6),  and  duties  (c),  of  the  Christian  mhilster.  Though  tht 
Christian  whole  are  often  described  in  the  same  passage*  they  may  be  th^ 
ministers.        arranged : 

(a.)  I  Tim.  i ;  2  Tim.  1. 6-8 :  2.  t-8,  14-26 :  2  Cor.  4. 1-7 :  Acts  20. 27  n* 

(6.)  I  Tim.  3. 1-1  i  Tit.  i.  5-11 :  i  Pet,  5. 1-3. 

(c.)  1  Tim.  4. 6  :-6.  21 1  Tit-  ».  11:  t  --j.  11  (see  Rom.  16. 17, 18) ;  2  Tim  j 
i4:-4.  f.  '  '      • 
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TfiOi  «n  theMpMM«Moenptt«  FMa'fdeieriptkA  <tf  hb  own  t^fMii^ 
iiBdlaboiin(BMGor.);  a  model  of  the  goqiel  miBistTj- 
The  qwdificttkmi  of  deaoooi  we  dcwribed  in  i  Tim.  3.  8-ij  ;  Acta  6. 1-6;  ice 
alao  FhiL  1. 1»  when  ministers  snd  deacons  oie  sddreaaed  with  all 


Deacons. 


the  saints. 


On  the  other  hand,  churdics  owe  to  their  ministers  support  (a),  affection  wad 

^ ^     respect  (h),  and  within  proper  limlU,  obedience  (c> 

Correspond'        *-      x  ^^ 

ing  duUee  of      (a.)  1  Tim.  5. 17, 18 :  GaL  5. 6,  7 :  1  Cor.  9. 4-i4  s  a  Thess.  j.  8, 

diurchea.        ^ .  ^^^^  ,0^  ,0 .  jj,^  10. 7. 

(6.)  I  Tim.  5. 17  :  i  Thess.  5.  I2»  iJ- 

(c)  Heb.  ij.  17 ;  for  the limito  see  i  Cor.  11. 1 :  PhiL  j.  17 :  Heb.  13. 7: 1  Pet.  5. 3. 

Thesa  Epistles  contain  also  the  ftillest  aoconnt  ot  the  ^>pToaGhing  oormption  iA 
roadrfn    Christianity  (a),  and  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  infideUty  (6),  in 
coSiption  of  what  Scripture  calls  the  last  times. 

ChriaUanity.       ^^^  ^  ,j^^^  ^  ,.^.  ^  xim.  3. 1-IJ  :  2  Thess-  a.  l-i2  :  2  Vet,  2 : 
Jude  17, 18. 

(5.)  I  Thess.  5. 2 :  2  Pet.  J :  Rev.  ij.  11. 14 :  Lid»  12.  J5-38 :  18.  8. 

To  correct  these  errors,  inspired  writers  direct  ns  to  appeal  to  apostolic  doctrine 
and  example,  and  to  the  Scriptm^s  generally,  i  Tim.  4. 6-1 1 :  2  Tim. 
How  met.       ^   i4:-4.-5;  2  Thess.  2.  u-17  :  2  Pet.  1.  12-21 :  Jude  20,  21.    This 
Scriptural  plan  of  checking  error  is  highly  Instructive. 

The  Epistle  of  Paid  to  Titus,    Macedonia,  A.D.  64  or  5  7. 

191.  Of  Titiifl  nothing  more  is  certainly  known  than  we  find  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  From  incidental  allusions  to  him  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  Gal.  2.  3,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul,  Gal.  i.  4.  He  went  up 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  Gal.  2.  i,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  travels;  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
him  in  terms  of  approbation  and  affection,  2  Cor.  7.  5-7,  13-15  : 
8.  16-24:  12.  17-2T. 

Being  the  son  of  Gkntile  parents,  and  therefore  in  different  cir- 
cumstances from  Timothy,  he  was  not  circumcised.  Circumcision 
in  his  case  would  have  involved,  as  P^ul  reasoned^  a  compromise  of 
principle,  QeX.  2.  5, 

At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Titus  had  been  left  by 
the  apostle  in  the  island  of  Crete,  that  he  might  establish  and  regu-' 
late  the  churches  there  (i.  5).  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when 
this  occurred;  no  opportunity  for  it  having  been  afforded  by  the 
only  visit  to  Crete,  recorded  in  Acts  27.  7,  8;  for  he  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  his  stay  was  short,  nor  could  he 
then  expect  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  Nicopolis  (see  3.  12.) 

Some  have  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  been  at  Crete  on  his 
voyage  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  mentionedin  Acts  18. 18;  and 
have  written  this  Epistle  subsequently  from  Ephesus,  having  formed 
the  intention  of  spending  the  winter  at  a  town  named  Nicopolis, 
between  Antioch  and  Tarsus  (see  3.12).  Others  have  placed  Paul's 
visit  to  Crete  between  his  leaving  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  and  liia 
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gMond  yhAk  to  Corinth,  mentioiiftd  in  Acta  30. 1,  But  the  mors 
general  opinion  is  that  the  visit  to  Crete  here  referred  to  was  upon 
a  journey  which  Paul  took  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
when  he  sailed  to  Asia,  taking  Crete  in  his  way,  and  leaving  Titui 
there ;  and  that  he  wrote  this  Epistle  from  Macedonia,  when  on  his 
way  to  NicopoUs. 

It  is  further  supposed  that  Titus,  according  to  Paul's  desire, 
joined  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  on 
his  last  journey  to  Rome,  being  with  him  there  during  part  of  his 
second  imprisonment,  3  Tim.  4.  10;  and  having  then  gone  into  Dal- 
matia,  probably  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  to  visit  churches  already 
formed  there.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are  not  informed. 
The  tradition  is  that  he  returned  to  Crete,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  94. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  gospel  into 
Crete,  but  as  there  were  Jews  from  that  island  among  Peter^s  au- 
dience on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  11),  and  they  were  nume- 
rous there  (Philo),  it  is  probable  that  the  Christian  faith  was  carried 
thither  by  converts  from  among  them.  It  appears  also  from  this 
Epistle  that  Paul  had  laboured  there,  and  probably  with  consider- 
able success;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  been  hurried  thence 
before  he  could  order  the  state  of  the  churches  in  a  regular 
manner^ 

The  commission  intrusted  to  Titus  in  Crete  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  difficult.  Although  nature  had  endowed  this  island  with 
all  that  (Could  tend  to  render  man  happy,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
formerly  been  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their  constitution  and 
their  laws,  long  before  this  time  the  state  of  law  and  of  morals  had 
sunk  very  low.  The  character  of  the  people  was  unsteady,  insin- 
cere, and  quarrelsome  j  they  were  notoriously  given  to  licentious- 
'  ness  and  intemperance.  Some  of  the  Jews  who  had  settled  among 
them  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  apostle  as  more  dangerous 
in  many  respects  than  the  natives  themselves. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  Epistle  and  the  First 
to  Timothy;  and  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  same  time.  This  Epistle  is  particularly  remarkable,  as 
compressing  into  a  very  short  compass  a  large  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, embracing  doctrine,  morals,  and  discipline.  Its  contents  are 
as  follows: — 

After  an  apostolic  salutation,  declaring  the  object  for  which  Paul 
had  invested  Titus  with  special  authority,  he  describes  the  qualifi- 
cations required  in  those  who  were  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry; 
and  which  were  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
principles  of  the  false  teachers  whom  they  had  to  oppose,  and  the 
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general  character  of  the  Cretans  (i).  He  next  describes  the  ia- 
Btmctions  which  were)  to  be  giyen  to  yarious  classes  of  persons, 
eigoiningupon  ^e  aged  and  the  young  the  virtues  which  ought  se- 
yerally  to  distinguish  ^em;  exhorting  Titus  (himself  a  young 
man)  to  set  a  pattern,  in  his  own  conduct,  of  the  yirtues  he  was  to 
inculcate;  teaching  servants  to  be  obedient  and  fEdthful;  for  the 
salvation  of  the  gospel  was  designed  for  all  orders  and  classes  of 
mankind;  making  them  holy  in  this  life,  and  preparing  them  for  a 
higher  and  better  (2).  Titus  is  then  instructed  to  enjoin  obedience 
to  rulers,  and  a  peaceable  and  gentle  behaviour  to  all  men;  remem- 
bering their  own  former  sinfulness,  and  their  salvation  through  the 
free  grace  of  God.  The  indispensable  obligation  which  believers  are 
under  to  excel  in  good  works  is  insisted  upon;  cautions  are  given 
against  engaging  in  frivolous  inquiiies  and  unprofitable  disputations; 
and  after  some 'other  4>rief  directions  to  Titus,  the  Epistle  is  closed 
with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (3). 

It  is  yerj  observable  in  this  Epistle,  that  those  of  the  humblest  rank  are  exhorted 
to  adorn  the  gospel  (2.  lo),  and  that  while  our  salvatioii  is  ascribed  exclosively  to 
grace  (2,  ii),  to  the  **  Uiklikess  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  "  (j.  4),  this  fact  is 
made  the  ground  of  most  urgent  exhortations  to  holiness  (2. 14 :  3.  8). 

On  the  duties  Christians  owe  to  civil  government^  Tit  3.  i:  See 
Rom.  13.  i-io:  i  Pet.  2,  13-17:  a  Pet.  2.  10:  Jude  8. 

The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter,    A.©.  64  or  65, 

193.  The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  believers  (i.  i),  and  espe- 
cially to  the  same  persons  as  the  former  (3.  i).  It  was  written  not 
long'  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom  (i,  14),  a  circumstance  that 
gives  it  a  solemn  interest. 

As  in  the  earlier  Epistle  he  exhorts  to  patience  under  persecution, 
so  here  he  exhorts  to  perseverance  in  truth  amidst  prevailing  error 
and.  practical  infidelity.  The  best  preservative  is,  as  he  tells  them, 
progressive  piety  (i.  3-1 1):  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture  doctrine  being  given  also  by  irrefragable  testimony,  and 
fulfilled  prophecy  (i.  16-21).  In  terms  most  energetic  and  awful  he 
warns  false  teachers,  and  those  who  were  beginning  to  yield  to  their 
seductions,  of  their  .guilt  and  danger  (2.  1-22),  and  assures  them 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  long  delayed,  through 
long-suflfering,  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  the  deluge  (3.  1-3.)  He 
then  exhibits  the  bright  side  of  the  same  truth,  and  bids  Christians 
be  diligent  and  holy  (3.  14-18).  Appealing  to  Paul's  teaching,  io 
confirmation  of  his  views,  he  marks  how  men  had  wrested  his  teach< 
ing  so  as  to  make  it  countenance  most  pernicious  practices,  an  evil 
to  be  remedied  not  by  neglecting  those  Scriptures,  but  by  increased 
taachableness  apd  humility  C5.  15,  16), 
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What  sect  of  heretics  Ib  here  condemned  is  not  certaml^  known 
Their  licentious  practices  (3. 10-15),  their  covetousness,  their  denial 
of  the  Lord  (2.  i),  their  promises  of  freedom  (2,  19)  are  clearly 
defined^  and  seire  to  connect  the  advocates  of  such  views  with 
those  mentioned  (in  nearly  the  same  terms  throughout),  by  Jade 
and  by  John,  Rev.  2.  14,  etc. 

On  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  and  of  the  other  antilego- 
mena  (questioned  Epistles),  see  §  170,  and  Part  i.  §  15  3,  15$. 

How  prone  men  seem  to  be  to  pervert  truth !  The  Thessalonians 
supposed  that  our  Lord's  coming  was  to  be  immediate;  those  of 
whom  Peter  writes  supposed  it  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Amidst 
such  tendencies  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  Spirit  could  have  pre- 
served apostles  in  a  watchful  patient  frame,  nor  could  anything  less 
than  the  energy  of  the  same  Spirit  have  taught  poor  fishermen  to 
speak  as  they  do  of  Qod,  of  sin,  and  of  coming  judgment.  The 
sublimity,  spirituality,  and  harmony  of  these  revelations  are  among 
the  most  decisive  evidences  of  a  Divine  inspiration. 

We  treasure  up  the  last  words  of  great  men.  In  the  immediate 
prospect  of  martyrdom,  holiness  appears  to  Peter  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  stedfastness  the  greatest  blessing.  His  last  precept 
is  **  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  his  last  testimony  is  to  the  Divinity  of  lus  Lord, 
"  To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  Amen,"  2  Pet.  3.18. 

Diligence  and  eminent  piety  enjoined  from  various  considerations, 
I.  5-n:  Heb.  3.  14:  4.  11:  6.  7-18:  Gal.  6.  9:  Col.  i.  23:  Rev.  3. 
11:  I  John  3.  10-24. 

On  the  final  judgment  and  its  issues,  see  3. 10-13:  Rom.  2.  16: 
3.5,  6  :  14.  10-12  :  I  Cor.  4.  5  :  2  Cor.  5.  10 :  i  Thess.  3.  13  : 
2llie88.  I.  7-10:  Phil.  I.  10:  2.  16:  Heb.  9.  27:  2  Tim.  4.  i:  Jude 
24  :  Rev.  20.  11-15  :  Matt.  13.  40:  16.  27  :  25.  31-46  :  John  5.  22-29  » 
Acts  10.  42:  17.  30,  31:  Psalm  96.  13:  Ecc.  12.  14. 

Connect  and  read,  1. 1,  3,  12,  16, 19:  2.1,4:  3.  1,  5,  8, 11,  14, 17. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Fan  the  Apostle  to  Timothy. 
Home,  A.  D.  65  or  66. 
194.  Tlus  Epistle  was  apparently  written  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome  (see  chap.  i.  8,  16:  4.  6);  and  probably  during  his  second 
captivity,  not  long  before  his  martyrdom.  That  it  was  not  written 
during  his  first  imprisonment  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 
absence  of  several  who  were  with  him  then  (see  Phil.  1. 1 :  Col.  1. 1 : 
Philem.  ver.  i:  Heb.  13.  23:  compare  also  chap.  4.  10,  11,  with 
Col  4.  10,  14);  and  from  the  difference  in  the  apostle's  expecta- 
tions, which  were  now  fixed  upon  a  speedy  decease  (compare  chap. 
4.  6^  with  Phil.  I.  25:  2.  24:  Philew.  ver,  22:  Heb.  13.  23);  as 
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well  tm  from  bis  oiremnstaiioefl  of  iiMMMed  reBtriotion  and  greater 
•olitude  (compare  cbap.  i.  17,  18,  with  Acta  38.  $0,  31,  and  Fliil. 
I.  13).  Bat  more  deeialTe  evidence  ia  afibrded  by  Berenl  incidental 
alloaiona  to  eventa  which  had  clearly  occurred  not  long  before  this 
letter  waa  written.  Mention  ia  made  of  a  doak  and  booka  left  at 
Troaa  (4. 13),  which  Paul  had  not  yisited  for  five  yeara  before  hia  first 
impriaonment  at  Rome;  of  Trophimua,  who  had  been  left  aick  at 
Miletua  (4.  30),  but  who  had  been  with  the  apoatle  at  Jeruaalem  at 
the  time  of  his  first  apprehension.  Acta  21.  39 :  of  Erastua  as  haring 
atayed  at  Corinth  (4.  30),  where  Paul  had  not  been  since  hia  fisit 
there  five  yeara  before,  accompanied  by  Timothy,  Acta  30.  4.  All 
theae  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  this  Epistle  must  have  had  a 
later  date,  probably  about  the  year  65  or  66  :  two  yeara  later  than 
his  First  Epistle.  The  interval  between  his  two  imprisonments  he 
aeems  to  have  spent  in  Asia,  Philem.  33:  Phil.  3.  24:  i.  35:  Mace- 
donia, I  Tim.  I,  3:  wintering  in  Nicopolis,  Tit.  3.  I3.  Why  he 
returned  to  Rome  we  are  not  told,  but  he  waa  soon  iminriaoned  aa 
an  evil-doer,  3  Tim.  3.  9 ;  and  among  hia  accnaera  waa  Alexander 
the  Juduizing  teacher  of  Kpheeua,  "  who  did  him  much  evil," 
4.  14. 

.  If  thia  view  be  correct,  and  this  Epistle  waa  the  last  which  the 
apostle  wrote  before  his  martyrdom,  it  ia  inveated  with  peculiar 
interest,  as  containing  the  dying  counaela  of  one  who  waa  not 
"  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles." 

One  object  of  writing  this  Epistle,  waa  to  request  l^othy  to 
come  to  him  speedily  (4.  9);  because  hia  other  friends  had  left  him 
(see  4  10-12).  He  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy  and  Mark,  that 
they  might  both  cheer  him  in  hia  trials,  and  aid  him  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  (see  ver.  11).  The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Peter 
throws  light  on  the  question  raised  (on  p.  636),  in  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom. 

Commencing  with  strong  expressions  of  affectionate  regard,  he 
addresses  to  his  son  Timothy  a  series  of  earnest  exhortations  to 
stedfastness,  diligence,  and  patience  in  his  woi^;  to  courage  and 
constancy  under  persecutions;  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  personal 
virtues:  encouraging  him  by  calling  to  mind  hia  early  training  in 
piety  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripturea:  raninding  him  of 
some  who  had  proved  unfaithful  in  the  hour  of  trial:  warning  both 
Timothy  and  hia  flock  against  false  teachers,  vain  oontroveraiea,  and 
false  professors,  the  increase  of  whom  is  predicted:  foretelling  the 
grievous  times  which  were  yet  to  come:  and  enforcing  hia  aolemn 
charge  to  Timothy  to  be  vigilant,  faithful,  and  zealoua  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  ministry,  by  the  consideration  that  his  own  oonrae  waa 
nearly  run,  and  the  time  of  hia  departure  waa  at  hand. 
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Throvg^tttit  tiiit  letter  to  Us  beloved  friend,  Pftal  manifeets  a 
■iroBg  oonTictioa  of  the  truth  d  the  principles  he  had  embraced,  a 
happy  superiority  to  all  his  past  or  future  sufferings  in  support  ol 
them,  and  a  triumphant  assnranoe  of  his  great  Hastw's  approbation 
and  reward* 

Ckmnect  and  read,  1. 1,  3,  6,  8,  13,  15:  2.  1,  8,  14,  19,  22:  3,  i, 
10,  14:  4.  I,  6,  9,  14,  16,  19,  22. 

This  Epistle  contains  a  noble  view  of  the  consolation  which  Chris* 
tians  eijoy  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
I.  9-18:  3.  9-13:  4.  6*8,  i6-i8.  The  holiest  spiritual  affection  to 
God  and  Christ  is  not  only  consistent  with  human  friendships,  but 
produotiTe  of  them,  i.  3-5:  4.  9,  31.  Ko  where  are  privilege  and 
duty,  grace  and  holiness  more  closely  combined,  3  Tim.  3.  19.  In 
the  approaching  corruption  of  Christianity,  Paul  directs  Timothy  to 
the  true  conservatiye  principle  of  its  purity;  not  miracles  nor  a 
fresh  revelation,  but  the  doctrine  in  which  Timothy  had  been  in- 
structed, and  those  Scriptures  which  make  the  man  of  Qod  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,  3.  14-17:  2  Thess.  3.: 
3  Pet. 'I.  15-11:  3.  1-4,  14-17.  How  instructive  that  in  the  last 
writings  c^  both  Peter  and  Paul,  nor  less  in  the  writings  of  John, 
(Rev.  33),  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  heresies  that  were  to  prevail 
in  "the  church,  we  should  be  directed  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  we  are  thus  led  to  expect  no  additional  disclosure  of  the  Divine 
will.  The  Cboss — our  hope,  our  model,  our  motive:  The  Crown 
—its  purity,  certunty,  blessedness:  The  Word — its  promise,  pre- 
cept, doctrine  all  complete — are  among  the  last  words  of  the  sacred 
page.  Only  let  these  continue  to  be  set  forth,  and  the  church  need 
not  fear. 

The  Qeneraf  Epistle  of  Jude,  Syria,  A.  D.  7$  or  64. 
Z95.  Jude,  the  au^or  of  this  Epistle,  was  called  also  Lebbseus 
and  Thadd«us,  Matt.  10. 3 :  Luke  6.  15.  He  was  the  brother  or  near 
relation  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  read  little 
more  of  him  in  the  Gk>spels  than  that  he  inquired  <^  our  Lord  how 
he  intended  to  manifest  himself  to  his  disciples  and  not  to  the 
world,  John  14.  33.  His  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
to  Jewish  Christians  in  Syria  and  Arabia  where  he  is  reported  to 
have  laboured:  as  Peter^s  Second  Epistle  was  written  to  persons  0/ 
th^  same  character  in  Asia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  one  had 
seen  the  writings  of  the  othw.  Compare  3  Pet.  3.  Those  who  think 
that  Peter  had  seen  Jude's  Epistle  give  to  the  lattw  the  date  of  64 
or  65  A.  D.,  as  does  Lardner,  or  even  an  earlier  date:  while  otheri 
conclude  that  it  was  written  about  75  x.  D.,  or  even  later. 
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The  dflogn  of  the  EpisUe  it  dearly  to  guard  the  ChriBtian  churuH 
against  those  fiJse  teachers,  who  resolved  all  religion  into  specula* 
tive  helief  and  outward  profession,  and  sought  to  allure  the  disciples 
into  insubordination  and  licentiousness.  The  whole  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  ^e  first,  desoriptiye  of  the  punishment,  5-7:  tba 
second,  of  the  character  of  these  seducers,  8-19.  To  guard  the  disci- 
ples against  being  led  astray  by  them,  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
Israelites  who  had  perished  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  angels  who  had 
fallen  from  ^eir  original  dignity,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  which 
had  been  made  an  example  of  Divine  vengeance;  and  shows  that  a 
similar  fate  awaited  those  wicked  seducers.  He  reminds  them  that 
it  had  been  predicted  that  such  persons  should  arise  in  the  last 
period  of  the  world;  exhorts  them  to  stedfastness  and  prayer,  and 
to  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  others;  and  concludes  with  an  ascrip* 
tion  of  praise  to  Him  who  alone  coidd  preserve  them  from  felling. 
See  2  Pet.  2.  3.:  2  These.  2.:  2  Tun,  3. 

Ungodly  men  have  many  pleas  to  urge  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
"  They  had  experienced  deUverance:"  but  so  had  Israel,  ver.  5. 
**  They  had  lived  near  to  God,  and  his  favour  had  exalted  them:"  so 
had  the  lost  angels,  6.  "  They  but  yielded  to  natural  propensity: ' 
BO  did  Sodom,  7.  Thus  may  the  Old  Testament  bo  used  to  illtiS' 
trate  the  New,  and  facts  to  prove  principles. 

Sec.  4.  Helps  to  1,  2,  and  3.  John  and  BeveUUion. 
The  First  Epistle  of  John,    Towards  the  close  of  the  ist  Century  or  68. 

1 96.  This  sacred  writing,  though  called  an  Epistle,  has  more  of  the 
character  of  a  discourse  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 
It  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  believers  generally,  ^especially 
to  Gentiles  and  residents  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  John  himself 
had  laboured  (2.  7:  2. 12-14,  20-27).  '^^  writer  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  prefix  his  name;  but  its  remarkable  similarity,  both 
in  matter  and  expressions,  to  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle  Johu, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christians,  and  affords  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  was  its  author.  It  was  certainly  written  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  person  and  labours  of  our  Lord  (1.  1-4: 
4. 14) .  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus, 
but  at  what  precise  date  is  uncertain;  a  late  date  is  highly  probable 
from  the  errors  which  are  here  condemned. 

It  was  evidently  one  object  of  this  Epistle  to  counteract  errora 
Already  prevalent.  Some  questioned  the  Divine  dignity  of  our  Lord, 
«id  denied  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.   These  the  apostle  calls  da- 
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eoivers  and  antichrist'  (2.  22:  4.  15:  5.  i).  Others  denied  his 
humanity,  thus  contradicting  the  real  fellowship  of  Christ  with  men 
(Heb.  2.  16:  4.  15),  and  the  reality  of  his  death  and  propitiation. 
His  incarnation  was,  as  they  held,  but  an  appearance,  and  the  story 
of  his  life,  a  myth.  This  delusion  the  apostle  strongly  denounces 
(4.  3),  and  declares  that  he  had  himself  felt  with  his  hand  the  body 
of  his  liOTd  (i.  i).  A  third  party  seem  to  have  held  that  it  was 
enough  to  worship  God  with  the  spirit,  and  that*the  body  might 
have  all  possible  indulgence.  This  immoral  creed  the  apostle 
refutes  by  showing  that  every  sin  is  real  transgression  (3.  4);  that 
fellowship  with  Qod  purifies  the  Christian,  and  that  by  this  purity 
only  can  we  be  recognised  as  His  (3.  8-io:  2.  5 :  4.  13:  5.  11). 

The  errors  which  are  thus  rebuked  early  ripened  into  heresy,  and 
their  advocates  were  known  by  dififerent  names  (see  §  191  (3),). 
Whether  they  had  made  such  progress  as  to  have  formed  defined 
sects  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written  is  doubtful;  but  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  refute  these  and  similar  errors,  both  of  andent 
and  modem  times,  and  in  this  respect  it  possesses  peculiar  value. 

While  the  correction  of  prevalent  error  was  clearly  one  aim  of 
this  Epistle,  it  was  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  chief  aim.  Other 
topics  are  introduced  and*discussed  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  to 
these  the  correction  of  error  seems  regarded  as  subordinate. 

i.  We  are  taught  the  true  nature  of  fellowship  with  God  (i.  ^^), 
He  is  Light  (i.  5)  and  Love;  and  fellowship  implies  conformity  to 
Him:  light,  and  therefore  man  must  be  purified  and  redeemed 
(r.  7:-2.  2):  light,  and  therefore  man  must  be  holy  (2.  3-7;:  lote, 
and  therefore  we  must  love  one  another  (2.  27).  Let,  however, 
Christ  be  denied,  and  all  these  blessings  are  lost  (3.  22-24). 

ii.  We  are  taught  the  blessedness  and  duties  of  sonship.     Kot 

a  The  word  Antidurist  occttra  only  in  these  Epistles.  It  means  either  one  who 
claims  to  be  Christ,  or  one  opposed  to  him ;  and  such  are  all  who  deny  that  Jesus  if 
Messiah  (or  CHirist),  or  that  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  flesh.  When  the  word  if 
applied  to  the  Great  Apostasy  (2  Thess.  2.  j-io),  as  it  is  in  modem  dlscossionB, 
it  means  that  that  apostasy  is  supremely  opposed  to  onr  Lord  in  his  teaching  and 
office. 

b  Note  the  revelation  here  given  of  the  theme  of  apostolic  teaching  (i.  i,  2),  and 
Its  result  (j).  (i.)  Christ's  eternity  and  union  with  tiie  Father,  John  z.  i :  x6. 28  : 
17. 5. 24.  (2.)  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  to  each  Christian,  John  1. 14. 
(J.)  Eternal  life  in  %im,^ John  10. 28:  x  John  5.  ix.  In  its  results,  this  messi^ 
'  brings  fellowship  with  apostles,  with  God,  and  with  our  Lord ;  with  ajpottUSt  for  we 
share,  ».6.,  have  *<in  common"  with  them  (Acts  4.  ^2),  foigivaiess,  love,  an'J 
parental  discipline,  Rom.  5.1:  Rev.  1.9;  with  God,  for  we  share  his  hoUneai 
(2  Pet  1 :  2  John  2.  29 ;  5. 18),  and  blessedness ;  with  Christ,  for  we  share  his  Jus- 
tification—idn  has  no  more  dominion  over  him,— his  resuiiectlon,  adoption,  and 
glory.  This  idea  of  '*  fellowship,"  of  whldi  pecnidary  contribution  is  one  and  a 
lower  fonn,  being  expressed  by  the  same  word,  Koamviof  explains  many  ipaam^t 
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walj  ftUowship,  but  adoption  is  enr  privilege  in  Ohriit:  end  agaoi 
we  are  led  to  the  aame  reeulte.  God  ia  righteona:  aa  hia  ehildron 
we  too  mnat  be  rigbteoua  (3.  39:-3.  3).  Chriat  came  to  take  away 
sn;  and  in  him  ia  no  ain;  to  him  we  muat  be  conliGrmed  (j.  4-10). 
He  gare  hia  life  for  ua,  and  herein  hia  love  is  our  model  (zi-18). 
HftTing  hia  qmt  we  shall  ahare  hia  other  blessinga  (19-34).  Again, 
kt  CSiriit  be  denied^  in  hia  human  nature  ei^edally^  and  these 
blessinga  are  lost  (3.  19 1*4.  6). 

iii  He  had  begun  with  the  truth  that  Chd  is  light;  and  thence 
ahown  what  fellowship  with  him  and  aonahip  involre;  now  he  gives 
another  view.  Ood  is  hve  (4.  7,  8).  Love  ia  his  essence,  waa  mani- 
fested in  the  minnon  and  character  of  his  Son,  and  is  the  necesaary 
condition  of  aonship  ($.  ii).  Love  to  Ood  and  one  another,  £uth 
in  Christ,  such  confidence  aa  casts  out  fear,  are  all  among  the 
reaulta  which  this  revelation  secures.  Ouly  let  us  iaeuij  believe 
that  Qod  givea  eternal  life,  and  that  life  in  his  Son  (5.  ii-i3)»  &ud 
we  beoome  holy  and  happy;  we  are  forgiven  and  sanctified.  Bcjeot 
thia  truth  or  any  part  of  it»  and  we  are  lefk  without  hope.  Like  the 
world  we  lie  in  wickedness  (5.  18). 

Very  beautiful  is  it  to  mark  how  from  the  holiness  (light)  and 
love  of  Qod  he  gathers  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  holiness.    Compare  i.  5  :-2,  11 :  and  4.  7-13. 

197.  The  general  eharaoter  of  this  Epistle  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  opinion  early  entertained  that  John  was  of  a  peculiarly  affec- 
tionate disposition  ;  and  this  opinion  seems  just.  Tet  none  haa 
spoken  of  false  doetrine  more  sharply.  The  gentlest  Christian  may 
be  a  aon  of  thunder  (Luke  3.  13-19)  when  Christ's  honour  is  at 
stake,  and  charity  may  be  exercised  in  denouncing  dn  as  well  as 
in  loving  the  brethren. 

The  truth  most  largely  insisted  upon  in  this  Epistle  is  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness,  as  the  evidence  and  fruit  of  fiith,  i.  6:  2,  3-1  r, 
29:  3-  3-i5>  i9>  21,  24:  5.  18:  Bom,  8.  16:  James  3.  17-36:  Tit. 
I.  16:  ^.  II,  13:  Eph.  3. 10:  John  15.  2, 

The  Second  Epistle  of  John, 

198.  Of  the  thirteen  verses  of  this  Epistle,  eight  are  in  substance 
found  in  the  first,  and  it  is  concluded  from  the  similarity  of  style 
and  subject  that  both  were  written  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
reference  to  the  same  topics.  It  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  lady 
and  her  children  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  continue 
in  the  truth,  and  avoid  giving  any  countenance  to  deceivers.  He 
calls  her  Electa,  possibly  from  her  name,  but  more  probably 
(see  ver.  13),  on  aecount  of  the  eminence  of  her  piety.    The  ophuon 
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that  some  dLUioh  or  the  cbnrcli  ai  largo  ia  addreflaed  under  thu 
tltie  can  aearoel  j  be  mainteined. 

An  Epistle  so  addressed  sliowB  with  what  -vigilant  affeetlon  tlie 
miniBtera  of  the  gospel  ought  to  oherish  the  piety  of  those  whom 
they  hare  gained,  and  it  shows  no  less  the  importance  in  the  sight 
of  Gk>d  of  the  station  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  should  interest  herself  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
her  children. 

The  Third  Epistle  of  John. 

199.  That  the  Oaim  or  Caius,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed, 
was  the  person  mentioned  inBom.  16.  23,  and  i  Cor.  1. 14,  though  not 
certain,  is  highly  probable;  as  he. appears  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian,  particularly  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  Christian 
evangelists  or  missionaries.  The  apostle  expresses  his  afifectionate 
joy  at  this  and  other  evidences  of  his  piety;  cautions  him  against 
one  Diotrephes,  noted  for  his  ambition  and  turbulence;  and  recom- 
mends Demetrius  to  his  friendship;  deferring  other  matters  to  a 
personal  interview. 

'*  The  Elder,"  the  name  assumed  by  the  author  of  this  and  the 
preceding  Epistle,  might  probably  be  applied  to  John,  Yfhea  all  the 
other  apostles  were  dead,  aa  a  title  of  honourable  distinction;  for 
he  was  the  senior  of  the  whole  church;  or  he  might  modestly,  yet 
as  claiming  authority,  use  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Comparing  these  two  Epistles  with  Philemon,  it  is  evident  that 
the  apostles  wrote  as  apostles  even  in  their  private  letters,  and  that 
whatever  the  theme  of  their  communications,  they  imparted  to  eadi 
a  savour  of  Christ. 

The  Eevelation  of  John,    Patmos,  A.  D.  96. 

200.  This  book  is  styled  the  Apocalypse^  or  Mevelation  (C  e,  the  re- 
vealing or  unveiling  of  that  which  had  been  hidden),  as  consisting 
of  matters  chiefly  prophetical,  which  were  revealed  to  John  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  took  place  when  he  was  in  the  isle  of 
Fatmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  whither  he  was  banished,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  a.d.  94  or  95.  Some,  indeed, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  happened  much  earlier,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Kero,  ▲.  D.  67  or  68;  but  the  arguments  addueed  in  support 
of  this  opinion  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  Imuous,  Eusebius,  and 
m  the  3rd  century  Yictoiinus  expressly  refer  the  book  to  the  age 
of  Domitian;  a  view  favoured  by  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  nor  is  there  any  other  tradition  in 
the  early  church.  Internal  evidence  also  confirms  it,  such  as  the 
prevalence  of  persecution^  and  the  gzeat  declension  which  appeari 
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to  have  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church,  which  as  late  as  a.  d.  63 
was  wannly  commended  by  Paul,  for  the  fidelity  and  love  of  its 
memben.  No  book,  it  may  be  added,  was  earlier  commented  upon, 
nor  is  it  aoipaned  in  dignity  and  sublimity  of  composition. 

This  book  greatly  resembles  those  of  Ezekiel  and  of  Daniel  both  in 
form  and  in  substance.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  but  given  with  greater  fulness  of  detail; 
the  principal  topics  being  the  same,  and  the  termination  exactly 
identical.    It  conslBts  of  two  principal  divisions: — 

Part  i.  (i.-3.)  relates  to  "  the  things  which  are;"  comprising  a 
preparatory  vision  exhibiting  the  Divine  perfections  and  the  human 
sympathy  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Addresses  or  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches;  each  of  which  consists  of  three  parts:  i.  The 
introduction,  referring  in  each  case  to  some  of  the  attributes  of  Him 
who  addresses  the  church,  taken  from  the  preceding  vision,  in  which 
a  progressive  order  is  observable,  and  an  appropriateness  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle  which  follows;  2,  A  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  church,  with  suitable  encouragement,  admoni- 
tion,  or  reproof;  and  3.  Promises  of  reward  to  those  who  overcome, 
which  are  addressed  to  all  the  churches. 

ii.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (4.-33.)  is  occupied  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  **  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter."  It  consists  of  a 
seriea  of  visions,  showing  forth,  by  mesois  of  symbolical  imagery  and 
figurative  language,  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  his  judgments  upon  their  enemies;  and  concluding  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  New  Jerusalem,  after  the 
final  judgment.  The  principal  contents  of  this  prophecy  are  as 
follows: — 

An  introductory  vision,  representing  the  Divine  glory  (4.),  the 
sealed  scroll,  and  the  Lamb  who  alone  is  worthy  to  open  it  (5). 
The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals  (6).  The  sealing  of  the  144,000 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  the  appearance  and  worship  of  the  innu- 
merable multitude  from  all  nations;  and  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal  (7.  8.  i).  The  vision  of  an  angel  offering  incense  at  the  altar; 
followed  by  the  sounding  of  the  first  six  trumpets  (8.  2-13 :  9).  The 
vision  of  a  mighty  angel,  with  a  little  scroll  open  in  his  hand; 
which,  after  the  seven  thunders,  and  the  angel's  proclamation, 
John  is  directed  to  take  and  eat  (10).  The  measuring  of  the  temple 
and  altar;  the  two  witnesses;  their  prophesying,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension;  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  (11). 
The  vision  of  the  woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon;  the  conflict 
between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels; 
preservation  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness  (13).  The  beast  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  second  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  e&r{  V 
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(13).  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  144,000  ou  Mount  Sion;  the 
proclamationa  of  the  three  angels;  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage  (15). 
The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials  of  plagues  (16).  The  angeVs 
description  of  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast  (17).  Another 
angeTs  proclamation  of  Babylon's  fall  and  destruction  (i8.)>  fol- 
lowed by  songs  of  praise  and  exultation  (18.:  19.  i-io).  "  The 
Word  of  God"  attended  by  his  faithful  followers,  by  whom  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  confederate  kings,  are  over- 
thrown and  destroyed  (19.  11-21).  The  binding  of  the  dragon,  and 
his  imprisonment  for  a  thousand  years,  during  which  the  saints  live 
and  reign  with  Christ;  and  at  the  end  of  which,  Satan  being  again 
loosed,  gathers  the  nations  once  more  to  battle  against  "  the  beloved 
city,"  when  he  and  his  rebellious  hosts  are  finally  overthrown  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (20.  i-io).  Visions  of  the  last  judgment, 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(20.  io:-22.  5):  followed  by  final  addresses  from  the  angel,  from 
Christ,  and  from  the  apostle,  declaring  the  Divine  origin,  the  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  these  prodictionii 
(22.  6-21). 

More  briefly  the  whole  has  been  summed  up  thus  : — 

We  have  first,  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  chxuxjhes  (1.-3);  and 
tetcnthhj,  towards  the  close,  the  New  or  heavenly  Jerusalem  (21.-22). 

We  have  secondly,  seven  seals  (4.1  :-8.  i). 

thirdly/,  seven  trumpets  sounded  (8.  2;-ii). 

fourtUy,  three  enemies,  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false 

prophet  warring  against  the  church  (12.-14). 
fiflhly,  seven  vials  are  poured  out  (15.  16). 
sixthly,  the  three  enemies  of  the  church  are  overtliro^vn 
(1 7.-20). 

With  these  central  objects,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  Satan,  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet  and  other  visions  are  interwoven  as 
introductory  and  concluding  scenes. 

201.  In  the  interpretation  of  Bevelation  we  meet  with  many 
difficulties.  The  general  meaning  of  the  symbolB  is  indeed  com- 
monly clear,  founded  as  they  often  are  on  resemblance,  and  used  with 
uniformity,  but  the  application  of  symbols  to  specific  events  is  by 
no  means  obvious,  A  principle  adopted  by  Bean  Woodhouse 
seems  deserving  of  general  acceptance,  namely,  that  unless  the  lan- 
guage and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  require  another  mode  of  ap- 
plication, its  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  events  occurring  in  the 
progressive  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church 'from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Bible  is  the 
history  of  the  chiurch,  and  of  other  nations  only  ao  far  as  they  are 
aonnected  with  it.    And  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  look  fXk  revela- 
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tion  for  the  Btme  general  truth  which  we  And  eliewber^     Xh« 
whole  analogy  <^  fSoripture  is  in  iSftyoor  of  thia  ^iew. 

On  the  Pm^phetio  Viiiom  of  the  Swehtim, 

Aa  no  other  portion  of  sacred  Scripture  is  more  difficult;  bo  of 
none  have  the  explanations  been  more  various.  The  different 
theories  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads. 

I.  Some  consider  the  greater  part  of  these  prophecies  to  have 
had  their  fulfilment  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 

In  this  view  Qrotius,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Lee,  Stuarti  and  Hug  concur,  and  of  course  maintain  the  earlier 
date  of  the  book.    This  is  the  preterist  interpretation.' 

Professor  Stuart,  who  advocates  this  view,  divides  the  whole  into 
three  great  catastrophes:  the  first  (chap.  6-11),  describing  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting 
power  by  a  series  of  Divine  judgments;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
deliverance  of  the  Christians: — second  (chap.  11-19),  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  persecuting  power  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism: — and  third  (chap.  20-22),  the  last  great  efforts  (still 
futnre),  of  heatlien  antichristian  poipers,  issuing  in  their  entire  over- 
throw; followed  by  the  general  judgment,  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the  righteous. 

II.  A  second  class  of  expositors,  comprising  the  gi^eater  number 
of  Protestant  writera,  regard  these  prophecies  as  a  delineation  of 
the  great  features  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  of  the  church, 
from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  time. 

This  interpretation  regards  the  narrative  as  a  continuous  history 
reaching  on  to  the  end  of  time,  though  some  parts  of  the  book  are 
treated  as  synchronologicaL  Its  advocates  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Kewton, 
Vitiinga,  Bishop  Newton,  Scott,  Forbes,  Frere,  Cuninghame,  Wood- 
house,  Elliott,  Keith,  and  Birks. 

While  agreeing,  however,  in  this  general  view,  they  display  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  the  different 
symbols;  some  extending  them  more  or  less  to  the  events  of  secvlar 
history,  while  others  restrict  them  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  late 
T,  Scott,  the  first  six  seals  (ohap.  6),  predict,  first,  the  early  progiesi 
of  Christianity,  and  then  the  gradual  undermhuog  of  the  Pagso 
persecuting  Roman  ]p:mpire  by  successive  judgments,  till  it  vm 
terminated  by  the  oonyersion  of  the  emperors  to  Christianity.   In 

•  These  oatliiMt  firs  taken,  as  ave  portions  of  the  introftaotions  toievoMloftht 
Kpistlos,  from  the  Pocket  rarograpb  Bible,  published  by  the  Beligloni  Tm\ 
Society 
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the  fint  four  teuhpbts  (ohap.  8),  ii  foretold  the  gradual  Bubversion 
of  tiie  Roman  empire  bj  the  Qoths,  Huns,  ICoors,  and  YandaLs; 
and  in  the  fifth  and  iixtk  (ohap.  9),  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism, 
fint  under  the  Saracens  and  then  under  the  Turks.  Chap.  11  is 
interpreted  as  predicting  the  corrupt  state  of  the  nominal  Christian 
church,  for  a  period  of  1260  jears;  during  the  whole  of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  competent  number  of  suffering  witnesses  for  the 
truth  who  protest  against  these  corruptions,  till  at  length  they  are 
slain,  and  their  testimony  is  silenced  for  a  yery  short  time.  These 
last  circumstances  are  considered  as  future.  Chap.  12  refers  again, 
in  more  detail  than  before,  to  the  revolution  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  became  professedly  Christian.  Chap.  13  predicts  the  rise, 
establishment,  and  dominion  of  the  papal  Roman  empire  as  the  ten- 
homed  beast;  the  Romish  clergy  as  the  two-homed  beast;  and  the  pope 
as  the  image  of  the  beast.  (These  are  supposed  to  be  afterwards 
more  fully  described  in  chap.  17),  Chap.  14  refers  to  the  opposition 
made  by  true  believers  to  this  antichristian  power.  The  seve^i  vials 
(chap.  16),  predict  a  succession  of  judgments  (the  whole,  or  by  fEflP 
the  greater  part,  being  yet  unfulfilled),  by  which  the  papal  empire 
and  Rome  itself  will  be  utterly  desolated,  as  declared  in  chap.  i8. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Mr,  Elliot  (Horos  Apocalypticas),  proceeds 
upon  similar  principles,  though  in  greater  detail,  and  with  many 
important  diflterences  in  application.  He  supposes  the  first  six 
SEALS  (chap.  6),  to  depict  six  successive  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire,  between  about  a.  d.  96  and  3  24  ;  namely,  ist,  an  era 
of  conquest  and  prosperity: — 2nd,  Civil  war  and  bloodshed: — 3rd, 
Fiscal  oppression  and  grievous  distress : — 4th,Wide-spread  desolation : 
— 5  th,  Persecution  and  martyrdom  of  Christians : — 6th,  Overthrow 
of  paganism  by  Constantino.  The  "  sealing  of  the  servants  of  (Jod  " 
(chap.  7.  1-8),  denotes  the  preservation  of  a  Mthftd  remnant  during 
the  long  apostasy.  The  first  six  trumpets  (chap.  8,  9),  describe 
successive  scourges  upon  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals.  Huns,  Saracens,  and  Turks.  The  "  little  book," 
and  the  following  visions  (chap.  10.:  11,  1-13),  are  a  supplementary 
revelation,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation; 
the  measuring  of  the  Temple  denoting  a  separation  of  the  true  from 
the  apostate  church;  and  the  two  witnessess  (chap.  11.  3-13),  signify- 
ing the  twofold  succession  of  faithful  Christian  churches  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom.  In  chap.  11.  14-19,  the  prophetic  his- 
tory Is  resumed  with  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet;  but  is 
again  interrupted  by  a  distinct  series  of  visions  in  chap.  12,  13; 
that  of  "  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun**  (chap.  12),  describing 
the  struggle  between  the  Christian  church  and  the  pagan  dragon* 
the  first  beast  with  ten  horns  (chap.  13.  l-io),  denoting  the  Roman 
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power  under  its  papal  head;  the  second  tico-homed  beast  (chap.  13. 
ii-i8),  representing  the  Romish  hierarchy^  with  its  two  orders  or 
olergy;  and  the  **  image  of  the  beast "  signifying  ^e  general  coun^ 
cils  of  the  papal  chnroh.  After  another  series  of  intermediate 
"visions  in  chap.  14,  the  prophetic  history  is  carried  on  in  chap. 
14-16,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  yiaub,  which  are  applied  to 
events  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  commencing  in  1789. 
The  sixth,  which  is  interpreted  as  signifying  judgments  upon  the 
Turkish  empire,  forms,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  boundary  line, 
separating  the  past  from  the  future. 

Dr.  Keith  interprets  the  first  six  seals  (chap.  6),  as  representing 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  various  forms  of  false  Mth  by  which 
it  was  to  be  assailed;  namely,  ist  seal,  Descriptive  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion;  2nd,  Mohammedanism  ;  3rd, 
Popery  in  the  dark  ages;  4th,  Infidelity;  5th,  The  depressed  and 
persecuted  state  of  the  true  church  in  past  ages;  6th,  "  The  great 
day  of  ihe  wrath  of  the  Lord,"  yet  unfulfilled.  The  first  sis 
91UMFET8  (chap.  8,  9),  he  explains  as  describing  the  series  of  events 
which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  visions 
in  chap.  10,  he  refers  to  events  in  Europe,  at  and  after  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  The  two  witnesses  (chap.  1 1),  he  considers  to  be 
faithful  churches  of  Christ;  and  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth  for 
1260  years  not  to  have  yet  ceased.  The  woman  clotlted  with  the  sur, 
etc.  (chap.  12),  represents  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  con- 
flict of  the  church  with  its  pagan  and  papal  enemies.  The  first  and 
second  beasts  (chap.  13),  are  unperial  and  papal  Rome.  The  seven 
VIALS  (chap.  14,  15),  are  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  papacy; 
the*  first  five  of  which  were  ftilfilled  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  wars  which  followed  it;  the  sixth  vial  signifying  the  wasting 
away  and  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  in  progress  of  ac- 
complishment. 

J)ean  Woodhouse,  adopting  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  religious 
reference  of  all  the  symbols,  views  the  seals  as  giving  a  general 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church; — ^the  first  three  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  ages;  the  fourth  representing  the  papal  tyranny; 
the  fifth,  the  martyrs  of  the  whole  period;  and  the  sixth,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  approaching  over- 
throw of  all  the  enemies  of  Cod.  The  trumpets,  he  supposes  to  go 
over  the  same  ground,  in  more  detail;  describing  attacks  of  here- 
tics and  antichristian  corrupters  on  the  Christian  religion;  the  first 
four  relating  to  those  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  its  early  ages  from 
Jewish  and  pagan  enemies,  and  from  false  teachers;  the  fifth  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  sixth  to  the  Mohammedan  powers. 
The  VIALS,  he  regards  as  designating  successive  inflictions  of  Pivine 
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^engMoioe  upon  the  enemies  and  perseouton  of  the  church,  not  yot 
fulfiUed. 

Another  scheme  of  intei^nretation^  proceeding  on  ^e  same  general 
principle  as  the  preceding,  but  differing  considerably  in  its  applica- 
tion, proposed  in  a  woric  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling, 
with  Notes/'  is  as  follows: — That  the  seaub  (chap.  6),  represent 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  church;  namely,  ist.  The  early 
triumphs  of  the  gospel;  and.  Severe  persecution;  3rd,  Affliction, 
famine,  and  general  distress,  both  temporal  and  spiritual;  fulfilled 
m  the  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Northern  nations,  and 
in  the  darkness  and  decay  of  the  church;  4th,  Awful  corruption, 
i4>ostasy,  and  persecution;  comprising  the  period  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  ^e  papacy  to  the  Reformation;  5th,  A  period  of  com- 
parative repose  and  revival,  commencing  with  the  Reformation  and 
extending  to  the  present  time;  6th,  Shaking  among  the  nations, 
universal  revolution,  and  great  terror,  still  future,  but  near  at  hand. 
As,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  seven  trumpets, 
and  seven  vials  are  still  in  futurity,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
them;  but  the  series  of  visions  in  chap.  12.-16.  16,  are  considered 
to  be  illustrative  of,  and  to  synchronize  with  those  in  chap.  6-9 : — 
chap.  6,  being  parallel  with  chap.  I3,  13;  chap.  7,  with  chap.  14,  15 ; 
chap.  8,  9,  with  chap.  16.  i-i6;  and  chap.  11.  15-19,  with  chap.  16. 
17-21. 

According  to  another  view  taken  of  the  plan  of  this  Book,  a  more 
general  meaning  is  given  to  many  of  the  symbols;  and  the  subjects 
are  considered  as  not  being  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order. 
For  example,  the  scenes  presented  at  the  sounding  of  the  first  fow 
trumpets  (chap.  8.  7-12),  are  supposed  not  to  refer  exclusively  to  any 
particular  places,  times,  or  persons,  but  to  predict  scenes  of  devas- 
tation, each  rising  above  the  preceding  in  fearful  signs  of  woe;  the 
country,  with  its  fertile  fields,  first  suffering;  then  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts with  the  sea,  then  the  rivers  with  the  cities  upon  their  banks, 
and  lastly,  the  luminaries  of  heaven.  It  is  urged  that  the  presen- 
tation in  these  symbols  of  different  departments  of  creation,  the 
progress  of  the  series  to  a  climax,  and  tlie  recurrence,  in  each,  of  the 
statement,  that  a  third  part  of  each  was  affected,  indicate  the  general 
nature  of  the  prophecy.  In  like  manner,  when,  upon  the  pouring 
out  otth.9  first  four  vials  (chap.  16.  2-9),  the  land,  the  sea,  the  rivers, 
and  the  sun,  are  in  succession  affected  by  the  judgments  of  Qod, 
in  a  still  more  dreadful  and  extensive  manner,  those  visions  are  re- 
garded as  having  no  restricted  or  exclusive  application;  but  as 
representing  generally,  in  coojunction  with  those  whi(di  follow 
(chap.  16.  11-21),  the  judgments  of  God,  as  coming  with  increasing 
ierribleness  upon  such  as  persist  in  rebellion  against  him. 
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On*  adiem*  which  hM  been  {MropoMd  (Bibiioai  Se9im§^  xB47)»  J^^o* 
ceediDg  upon  theie  principles^  ia  in  substance  as  follows: — Thai  the 
first  9ix  tmus  (chap.  6)^  exhibit  amosisiv  JudgmM^  of  Ood  on  the 
Jeteish  nmiion,  ending  in  its  complete  oyerthrow,  on  acoeunt  of  its 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  persecution  of  his  people; 
while  the  fisions  in  chap.  7,  signify  the  p^servation  of  the  senrants 
of  God,  first  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  among  the  Gen- 
tiles :— That  the  tbuiipbts  (otiB.^,  8,  9},  which  form  the  oentoal 
sulijeot  of  the  next  series  of  visions,  are  gemral  symbols  <^  uniTeraal 
devastation  and  of  serere  and  eztenaiTe  oalamitifls  upon  hmdhmi  and 
idoMrom  nationa  (see  chap.  9.  30),  which  were  fulfilled  in  part  by 
the  disasters  which  came  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  led  to  its 
£dl:^That  the  visions  which  follow  (chap.  10.,  11. 1-I3),  are  de- 
signed to  direct  the  mind  forward  from  the  judgments  oni^  wicked, 
to  the  time  when  God's  promises  to  his  people  shall  be  accomplished: 
— That  the  two  visions  of  the  temple  and  aHcWf  and  the  Uoo  «itne$$e8, 
present  a  general  sketch  of  the  office,  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  Christian  church,— this  series  of  visions  being  dosed  with  the 
founding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  the  judgments  of  God  are 
completed,  and  the  world  is  subjected  to  his  government,  chap.  11. 
14-19: — ^That  with  chi^.  i3,  commences  anew  series,  the  visions  in 
chap.  13,  representing  two  chief  agencies  employed  by  Satan  in  his 
opposition  to  Christ;  the  first  beast  (ver.  i-io),  denoting  tyrannical 
earthly  power,  opposed  to  the  government  of  God,  and  persecuting 
his  people;  and  the  second  beast  (ver.  11 -18),  which  supports  the 
first,  representing  the  power  of  false  priesthoods,  founded  on  delu- 
sion, and  exercised  by  means  of  social  privation  and  popular  vio- 
lence : — ^That,  after  introductory  visions  in  chap.  14,  15,  ih»  seven 
YLUJS,  or  vessels  of  plagues,  in  chap.  16,  exhibit  severe  and  exten- 
sive calamities  on  the  votaries  of  the  world,  and  of  power  and  su- 
perstition amongst  professed  Christians;  and  that  the  wwuxn  sitting 
t^xm  the  beast  (chap.  17),  and  Babylon  (chap.  18),  are  a  twofold 
representation  of  the  same  object,  signifying  all  antichristian  and 
persecuting  systems,  usurping  the  name  and  the  place  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  supported  by  worldly  power,  and  governed  by 
earthly  principles;  and  thus  referring  dearly  to  Rome  and  the 
papacy,  but  not  to  them  only. 

III.  Another  class  of  interpreters,  taking  an  entirely  different 
view  frY)m  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  consider  tiie  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  series  of  prophecies,  to  belong,  in  its 
strictest  and  fullest  sense,  to  the  last  days. 

This  interpretation  is  the  futurist,  and  has  been  advocated  by 
ICaitland,  Burgh,  and  others* 

According  to  this  scheme,  all  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Apo» 
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onlypM  Is  Tiewed  m  %  reprdsentftiloii  of  events,  which  are  to  take 
plaoe  ahortly  befo]*e  the  leoond  advent  of  Ohrifit,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  aJl  things;  the  Istaei  i^ken  of  here  being  the  literal 
Israel,— the  "two  witnesses"  being  two  individuals,  probably 
Moses  and  Elgah, — the  days  in  the  chronological  periods,  literal 
days,~and  the  antichrist  or  apocalyptic  beast,  under  his  last  head, 
a  personal  inf  del  antichrist,  who  is  to  reign  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  old  Romui  empire,  and  to  persecute  and  triumph  over  the 
saints  for  just  three  years  and  a  half,  until  Christ's  coming  to  des- 
troy him.  Mr,  Burgh  considers  the  "  sealed  book  "  (chap.  5,  6), 
to  be  the  book,  or  title-deed  of  Christ's  ii^eritance  which  has  been 
purchased  (Eph.  i.  14),  but  is  not  yet  recovered  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  usurper; — tthe  opening  of  the  seals  being  the  unfolding  of  the 
acts  of  Christ,  when  he  shall  vindicate  his  inheritance,  and  assume 
his  throne, — and  the  whole  of  the  visions  which  follow  being  occu- 
pied with  the  eyents  of  that  last  great  crisis. 

ao3.  If  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  this  book  any  are 
tempted  to  treat  lightly  all  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  andent  prophecy  was  pi'obably  as  mysterious  to  a 
Jew  as  is  Revelation  to  us.  That  a  son  ot  David  should  not  see 
corruption,  that  that  son  should  be  numbered  with  malefactors,  be 
put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  yet  sit  for  ever  upon  his  throne, 
seemed  profound  mysteries.  All,  however,  were  fulfilled,  and  they 
served  the  meanwhile  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  waiting 
"  for  the  consolation  of  Israel:"  so  of  this  book. 

20$.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  interpreters 
with  respect  to  the  precise  times  and  countries,  events,  and  persons, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  these  visions  refer,  they  are  mostly  agreed 
both  as  to  its  general  character  and  design,  and  as  to  the  lessons  to 
be  deduced  from  it — lessons  more  or  less  appropriate  to  every  age 
of  the  church.'  Thus  all  have  learned  from  these  symbolical  repre- 
sentations that  Christ  is  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  in  heaven, 
and  exercises  universal  dominion  on  earth — that  the  state  of  the 
church  of  Chidst  is  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  trouble  and  conflict 
— that  stedfastness  and  fidelity  are  our  duty — that  after  the  over- 
throw of  its  first  adversaries  the  Jews,  the  great  enemy  would 
employ  against  it  other  agents — ^that  worldly  power  and  policy,  the 
persecutor  and  the  fiedse  prophet,  would  be  allied  in 'seeking  to  de- 
stroy or  to  corrupt  it — that  the  marks  of  this  unhallowed  combi- 
nation are  pride,  worldly  pomp,  a  persecuting  spirit,  a  careless  and 
luxurious  life  (13.  7:  18.  3.24>--that  while  exposed  to  the  assaultfl 
of  these  foes,  it  would  ever  be  imder  Divine  protection— that  what* 

*  gee  Delta  on  Revelation^  NwM,  2850. 
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ever  was  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  certtdtdy  be 
overthrown^that  even  now  there  is  a  constant  and  most  intimate 
connection  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  prayer  and 
praise  ascending  continually  to  the  throne  of  Qod,  and  messengers 
of  wrath  and  mercy  descending  thence — ^that  the  providence  and 
government  of  Qod  comprehend  all  subjects  and  events,  and  render 
them  subservient  to  the  best  ends — ^that  the  church,  after  passing 
through  a  condition  of  abasement,  warfare,  and  tribulation,  will  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  honour,  peace,  and  felicity — ^that  the  Saviour 
who  redeemed  his  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ever  regards 
them  with  infinite  tend^ness  and  benignity,  aids  and  defends  them 
by  his  almighty  power,  and  will  receive  them  at  last  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom — ^and,  finally,  that  the  unholy  being  excluded,  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  of  every  age  and  country,  will  be  united  in  one 
glorious  society,  exhibiting  perfect  holiness,  and  enjoying  everlast- 
ing happiness,  in  the  presence  of  their  Qod  and  Saviour.  These 
ore  some  of  the  most  important  truths  contained  in  this  book ;  they 
ore  presented  with  peculiar  vividness  and  power;  and  they  have 
contributed  much  to  the  faith  and  love,  the  fortitude  and  patience, 
the  hope  and  joy,  of  all  the  followers  of  the  Lord. 

204.  Among  the  prophetic  visions  of  tke  Apocalypse,  there  is  one 
which  appears  peculiarly  prominent  (17.  18);  and  which  acquires 
the  greater  importance,  as  well  as  clearness  from  other  prophetic 
intimations  evidently  refening  to  the  same  subject,  2  Thess.  3.  3-12: 
I  Tim.  4.  1-5.  There  is  unusual  agreement  among  the  greater 
number  of  the  best  expositors  in  explaining  these  combined  pro* 
phecies ;  although  some  consider  them  to  refer  to  events  still 
future.  They  are  regarded  as  predicting  the  rise  and  temporary 
ascendency  of  a  great  apostate  power,  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
c'l  lurch,  which  should  be  distinguished  by  the  following  chaiucter- 
istics : — 

ist.  Eminent  corruption  of  religion,  which  corruption,  by  fraud  as 
well  as  force,  it  spreads  and  maintains  throughout  the  world,  2  Thess. 
2. 3,  8-10:  I  Tim.  4. 1,  3:  Rev.  17,  2-5:  18.  3-5:  19.  2.  2nd.  Gross 
immorality  and  licentiousness,  combined  with  hypocritical  and  self- 
righteous  asceticism,  i  Tim.  4.  2,  3.  3rd.  Arrogant  and  blasphemous 
pretensions,  usiupation  of  Divine  prerogatives,  opposition  against 
Qod,  and  persecution  of  his  people,  2  Thes.  2.  4,  5  :  Rev.  17. 
6-14:  18.  6-20:  19.  2.  4th.  Great  wealth,  magnificence,  and  lux- 
ury. Rev.  17.  4  J  18.  7,  8,  11-19.  5th.  Reliance  upon  the  support 
and  aid  of  worldly  powers,  whose  tyranny  it  sanctions  and  upholds. 
Rev.  17. 1,  2,  15,  17:  18.3,9. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  prophecy,  of  thia  rival 
ajid  enemy  of  God,  Seated  in  hiA  temple;  and  its  counterpart  U  h\ii 
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too  dearly  seen  in  the  history  of  a  great  portion  of  ChristendoiA. 
Out  of  the  abundant  proofs  furnished  by  the  records  of  the  church 
during  the  long  dark  night  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  even 
by  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  Is  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
leading  traits  of  character  which  mark  that  system  of  iniquity  in 
which  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  is  pre-eminently  seen. 
Gross  corruptions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship; — compulsory 
celibacy  and  uncommanded  austerities,  combined  with  meretricious 
splendour  and  a  coimterfeit  Jewish  ritual ; — blasphemous  assump* 
tions  of  Diyine  titles  and  honours,  claims  of  infallibility  and  supreme 
authority  over  the  conscience,— dispensations  and  absolution  of 
sins,  pretended  prophecies  and  miracles, — oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  people  of  God,  carried  on  with  the  concurrence  and  aid 
of  earthly  rulers ; — all  these  have  been  found  more  or  less  de- 
veloped in  those  antichristian  systems  which  have  so  greatly  pre- 
vailed both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  ruinous  delusion  of  myriads, 
who,  being  blinded  by  error,  perish  in  their  sin. 

The  fearful  errors  of  this  apostasy  are  not,  however,  the  closing 
scenes  of  this  book.  The  "wicked"  or  "  lawless  one"  "the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,"  2  Thes.  2.  8.  She 
that  did  corrupt  the  earth  shall  be  judged.  Rev.  19.  2.  And  this 
great  event,  which  will  cause  momning  to  some  on  earth,  will  occa- 
sion great  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  heaven.  Rev.  18.  9-19;  19.  1-6. 
Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  cry  is  heard  there,  **  Alleluia  ;*' 
and  the  servants  of  God  on  earth  are  summoned  to  join  in  the 
song. 

205.  Our  work  is  done.  The  first  chapters  of  Matthew 
show  us  Christ  in  his  weakness ;  of  royal  descent  indeed,  and 
receiving  the  profoundest  homage,  yet  poor  and  persecuted ; 
the  last  of  Revelation  show  him  with  memorials  of  his  suffer- 
ing— for  he  is  a  Lamb  still — ^but  triumphant^  "  reigning  for 
ever  and  ever."  In  Genesis  we  see  Paradise  lost,  and  man 
driven  forth  from  the  presence  of  God ;  in  Revelation  more 
than  Paradise  is  regained,  men  are  once  more  in  fellowship 
with  God  (22,  3,  4,  5),  a  fellowship  that  shall  know  no  end, 
Malachi  had  ended  with  "  a  curse,"  the  last  words  of  John 
are  of  blessing  (22.  21).  So  characteristic  are  the  various 
portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume  throughout :  so  complete 
the  whole. 
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Abiuklsch,  kings  so  called.  154. 

AtNter  mure  rigbteoua  than  joab,  ex- 
plaiucd,  164. 

AbndiAm,  his  wanderings,  195;  pro- 
mise noiade  to  liim,  J96,  425 ;  Jwtifled 
by  failh,  337,  59;,  603-4;  how  to  share 
his  blessing,  324. 

Acta,  book  of,  576-7;  illustrates  the 
deitjr  and  ufOces  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spirit,  577-9. 

A.D.,  the  precise  date  of,  563. 

Adam,  effect  of  his  sin,  313,  393. 

Adoption,  two  kinds  of.  251 ;  privileges 
connected  with,  637-8. 

Adultery,  flgnrative  meaning  of,  305. 

Advocate,  meaning  of,  57. 

Aiflictiou,  363;  sanctified,  367-99; 
teaching  of  Scripture  on,  with  exam* 
plus,  309. 

Agag,  diilerent  kings  so  called,  154. 

Alexander  on  the  two  economies,  109. 

Alexander  B  conquests,  541. 

Alexandrian  Platonists,  their  infloeDceL 
586.  ^  ^ 

Allegory,  Unds  of,  146 ;  rules  for  inter- 
preting, 273  -8 ;  Jewish  modes  (rf  allego- 
rizing on  words  and  letters ;  rational- 
istic mode,  on  facts  so  as  to  deny 
them,  283 ;  works  on  alleginrical  inter- 
pretation- 295.    (See  Figures,  T^pes, 

Almond,  a  jmnbol,  meaning  of,  223. 

Alphabetical  psalm,  388.  498. 

Ambiguoos  words  in  English  vwalon,  $$. 

Ammon,  prophecies  on,  476. 

Ammoniui  sections,  23. 

Amos,  book  of,  481. 

Analogy,  the  source  of  most  languam 
on  spiritual  truth,  140$  use  ^,  in 
fixing  meaning  of  words,  186-7. 

Analogy  of  faith,  meanhig  of,  and  rules 
on,  174-9. 

Ancestors  for  posterity,  152. 

Angel  of  Jehovah,  125,  401. 

Ananias,  sin  and  death  of,  578. 

Auselm,  on  knowledge  and  experience, 

148. 

Antichrist,  origin  and  meaning  of,  637. 
Antilegomena,  10,  77  ;  Gambler  on,  05. 
Antiocu,  different  cities  so  callcki,  155. 
Autiochus  subdues  Jud»a,  542 ;  foretold 

by  Daniel,  501. 
Apis,  the  Egyptian  idol,  402,  520. 
Apoorj'pha,  nou-conouicity  of;  82 ;  hls'.4)- 


rical    valuo   of,   83;    when   decla.(^ 

canonical  by  Rome,  108;   Aogn^tine 

011,65. 
Apostles,  their  sufferings  and  travela, 

91,  207-8  ;  their  candour,  104. 
Arabia,   divisions  of,    254;  prophecies 

on,  476. 
Arabic  language,  15 ;  versfona,  37 ;  words 

in  modem  maps,  267. 
Arauuean  dialect,  14 ;  words  In  New  Tes- 
tament, 20. 
Aristeaa,  story  of,  31-2. 
Arnold  on  the  progressive  love  of  Scrip- 
ture, 116;   on  the  practical  reading 

of  Scripture,  360. 
Ascensions  to  heaven  under  different 

dispensations,  JQ^. 
Asia,  meaning  ol,  in  New  Testameni, 

266. 
AsmoDseana,  their  history,  542. 
Ass  in  the  east,  passages  explained,  221. 
Astronomy  aids  chronology,  218. 
Assyrian  empire,   silence  of  Scripture 

on,  119 ;  its  history,  5)3  i  prophecies 

concernhig,  476. 
Atheism  springs  from  the  heart,  61  x. 
Athens,  idolatry  in.  207. 
Atonement,  idea  of,  how  imparted,  144 ; 

meaning   of,    I9>'6;   bnportauoe   of, 

315  ;  day  of;  418. 
Augustus,  who ;  different  kings  so  called, 

154- 
Authenticity  of  the   Scriptures,  what, 

65 ;  proofs  of  its  daim,  66^ ;   evi- 

dences  of,  85,  et  zeq,  (See  GenuineneEs ; 

Evidences.) 
Authority,  double  meaning  ot  x8o. 
Azazel,  meaning  of,  415. 

Babylon,  prophecies  fulfilled,  90 ;  cap- 
tivity in,  506-8 }  deliverance  from,  a 
type  of  redemption,  291;  its  condi- 
don  to  the  days  of  Isaiah,  487  ;  pro* 
phecies  concerning,  476. 

Bacon,  on  seeking  philosophy  in  Scrip 
ture,  116;  on  Uiterpretation,  273. 

Balaam,  his  duuracter,  171. 

BalmofGilead,  222. 

Baptism,  its  signification,  166. 

Barnabas,  history  of;  no;  his  conduct 
towards  Mark,  in. 

Baxter's  rule  for  the  removal  of  doubts, 
115. 

Beasts,  tlieir  symbolical  meanings,  p^$. 
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BocrabetM,  lessuoB  oooiiecicd  with,  256. 
Itcliuf,  bow  ooQtrolled,  i2j. 
Bcaaon  on  Scripture  JifflcalUes,  J59. 
Uereana.  tbclr  study  of  Scripture  und  ita 

reHUlU.  124  (ref.  Acts  17.) 
fievenige,  eastern,  vin^r,  etc. ;  affect- 

iiig  iUustrstiua  of  our  Lord's  firauicfis, 

Mbie,  reasons  for  studying  It.  i ;  spirit 
in  wliicb  it  should  be  studied,  2, 148-9 ; 
meaniug  of  tlie  word,  2 ;  Scriptural 
names  of,  j  ;  scope  of.  167  ;  writers  of, 
drcumstanoes  in  which  it  was  written, 
ii9 ;  how  to  be  studied,  356 ;  its  great 
purpose;  influence  of,  on  holiness, 
106;  hannonies  o^  100,  112;  pecu- 
liarities of,  as  a  revelation,  116;  geuc- 
ral  view  of  its  t)Ooks,  J75-6 ;  how  di- 
'^ed,  J77;  as  a  history,  biography, 
J89 ;  its  threefold  revelation,  J90 ;  to 
be  studied  by  ftUi  opinion  of  early 
Christians,  208 ;  has  Divine  authoritv ; 
the  only  Divine  authority,  69 ;  the 
book  for  the  young,  ijS.  (See  Testa- 
ment, Division,  Evidence,  Interpreta- 
tion, (Jenuineucss,  Authenticity,  Ca- 
non.) 

Bible  or  Testament,  editions  of,  br  Alter, 
25 ;  Athias,  io ;  Bengel,  25 ;  Bczo,  5  ; 
Krch,  25 ;  Boothr^d,  jo ;  Curcellsus, 
25 ;  De  Rossi,  jo ;  Elzevir,  5 ;  Erasmos, 
5,  24;  Fell  Griesbach,  25;  Hooght 
'^an  der),  Honbigant,  jo ;  J  aim,  jo-i ; 
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Keuuicott,  5.  jo>i ;  Koppe,  204 ;  Lach- 
maim,  26 ;  Matthaei,  Mill.  25 ;  Scholz, 
26 ;  Stephens,  5 ;  Tiegelles,  etc.,  26. 

Bickersteth's  View  of  Scripture  Pto- 
phecy,  299. 

Bind  and  loose,  203. 

Birch's  Auctarimn,  84. 

Birks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Acts. 
581;  on  the  harmony  of  different 
parts  of  the  Gospels,  109-11. 

Bishop,  nnlveraal,  when  applied  to  the 
pope,  208. 

Bitumen,  what,  2}}. 

Blood,  different  meanings  0^  158 ;  why 
offered  in  sacrifice,  415. 

Boldness  in  the  faith,  362. 

Bomberg's  Bible,  547. 

Bom  ai^n,  20 j. 

Botany  of  Scriptme;  list  of  all  plants, 

22J-J3. 

Bottles,  eastern,  25 j. 

Boyle  on  Scripture,  i ;  aa  Scripture  de- 
velopment, (29. 

Bridges  on  Systematic  Divinity,  309. 

Brown's  Hannony  of  the  Scripture.  Pro- 
phecies, J04. 

Burial,  eastern,  252. 

Biimt-offeriugs,  414. 

Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  546. 

Bu;^e  on  Emencea,  65. 

Business  not  to  biterfere  with  hoUneas, 
329 ;  Nehemiah  an  exHnple,  $18. 

Butler's  Analogy,  109;  on  Scripture  difll- 
CQltiefl^  352-i ;  >a  the  account  of  Crea- 


'  tlun,  117 ,  on  moral  and  po6khre  pre 
cepto,  310. 

Cabala,  548. 
Cabolists,  546-8. 
Cffisareo,  155. 
Caiaphas,  a  Sadducee,  548. 
I  Cainan,  bis  place  in  genealogies,  2i|. 
Calendar  of  the  Jews,  lessons  taught  by 
I      270-2. 

Canaan,  meaning  of,  152 ;  its  division^ 

I      '57 1  woman  of,  called  a  Greek.  266. 

Caiiaanites,  their  punishment,  its  lessens 

424 ;  some  spared,  siB ;  the  cun>e  on 

them  did  not  affect  the  ri^^teous)  152. 

:  Candour  of  inspired  writers  illustrated* 

I     103. 

Canon,  meaning  of;  books  of,  4;  how 
preserved,  81 ;  how  settled,  75,  76,79; 
catalogues  of  the  books,  78,  80 ;  Den* 
tero-canonical,  77;  or  antilegomena 
10.  (See  Apocrypha.) 
Capellus,  his  services  in  Bibl.  (ML,  jo. 
Capernaum,   its   geographical  poaitioii 

(^ptivity,  its  causes  and  resulte,  506} 
prophecies  on,  507 ;  return  frum, 
508. 

Cecil  and  Jay,  models  of  praotiocU  expo- 
sition,  J 72. 

Cecil  on  the  Connection  of  the  Two  Cove- 
nuits,  116 ;  on  the  ^stematic  study  of 
Scripture,  137;  on  the  richness  of 
Scripture,  202. 

Cedar,  a  symbol  of  the  righteous,  220. 

Celibacy,  when  made  compulsory.  209. 

Ceremonial  law,  its  ari&a  and  ot{)ect, 
406-9. 

Cerinthians,  586. 

Choldeani,  propAiecies  conoeming,  495-8. 

Chaldee,  14 ;  chapters  in,  500-9. 

Chariots,  meaning  of,  in  visions,  513. 

Cherubim,  io6. 

Christ,  a  chief  theme  of  Scripture,  117; 
of  prophecy,  295 ;  his  work,  how  foi«- 
told,  287 ;  particulars  foretold,  95 ; 
prejMrations  made  for  his  coming,  391 ; 
his  death  and  resurrection,  }i5i 
psalms  on  his  diaracter,  340 ;  gradiuu 
revelations  of,  125;  mysteries  con- 
nected with,  120:  physical  cause  of 
his  death,  no;  joumcyings  on  the 
night  of  his  betrayal.  265 ;  his  Divi- 
nity, the  doctrine  of  the  early  churdi, 
208 ;  proved  fJ?om  Old  Testament  |j'« 
(see  Angel) ;  his  incarnation  and  dig- 
•uitT.  624;  his  superiority  to  Moeee 
and  Aaron,  624 ;  all  truth  in  him,  552 ; 
in  the  Gospels,  555  i  his  teaching,  cci ; 
his  atonement,  J15 ;  duration  of  nia 
minlBtiy,  s6d ;  his  aonship  recognised ; 
his  dca^h ;  his  first  miracle,  disooorse. 
and  public  act,  568. 

Christians,  peculiar  names  hi  New  Teste 
ment,  no;  their  exocUendes, bow  set 
forth  hi  Scripture,  135 ;  bound  to  spread 
the  gospel,  328. 
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Ckroololef,  booki  of,  ^j^-f ;  relations  to 
Kings  and  Samnel,  415. 

GbriMwlogjr,  peculiar  difficulty  in,  from 
modes  of  i^-riting,  54 ;  of  reckoning, 
2I6-I7 ;  of  Old  Testament,  212-15 ; 
onnparative  claim  of  Hebrew,  Septua- 
glnt,  and  Samaritan,  215;  utility  of. 
La  tfarhing  moral  Urutli,  209 ;  different 
epodis  of,  211 ;  rules  for  framing  a 
system,  218 ;  difflcnlUes  In,  ;44-5 ;  an- 
deut,  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Penta> 
teuch,  j8i ;  of  the  Gospels,  56} -9;  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  580-2.  (SeeAs- 
^Tria,  Egypt,  Tentateuch.) 

Ouronological  arrangement  of  Scripture, 

>i7, 390-407 ;  458-60. 

Church,  its  character  and  members; 
its  discipline,  579;  described  histori- 
cally in  the  Acts,  576 ;  dutv  to  minis- 
ters,  6jo;  the  Bible,  a  nistory  of, 
118;  Abraham's  seed.  289. 

Classic  usage  as  to  Kew  Testament 
words,  188-9. 

Claude's  Essay,  372. 

Climate  of  Judaea,  267-9 

Coasts,  meaning  of,  266. 

Codex,  Code,  meaning  of,  21 :  Cod.  Alex. 
Yatl,  etc,  6,  21,  27 ;  readings  of  Cod. 
Alex,,  J2, 42. 

Cognate  languages  of  Scripture,  ij  ;  use 
of,  in  interpretation,  187. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  167, 616-17. 

Coming  One,  the,  192,  296,  ^oi. 

Comhig  (second),  of  Christ,  joi. 

Commuudments,  the  ten,  rules  for  inter- 
preting, i  iQ ;  moral  and  positive,  j  20-2. 

Coinparison,  now  expressed  in  Heb.,  152 ; , 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture  (see  Paral- 
lels). 

Complntensian  New  Testament,  5. 

C<mcordance,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  197. 

Coi\jectural  readings  and  emendations^ 

Connection  (historical),  of  the  two  Tes- 
taments, 5 J 7-44. 

Constitution,  the  Jewish,  described,  410, 

Context,  use  of,  in  fixhig  sense,  159-62, 
178 ;  in  suggesting  lessons,  j6j-4. 

Ccmtradictions  (apparent),  of  Solpture, 
their  origin,  54, 14;,  15J,  156, 169.  172. 
216-17.  250,  J 16;  how  reconciled  (the 
foregoing  pages,  etc.),  J45-50. 

Controversy,  difficulty  of  conducting,  J87. 

Conversation,  carriage,  chari^,  meaning 
of,  55.7. 

Corinth,  its  character  and  importance, 

Oormthians  (the).  Epistles  to,  594-601. 
Corruptions  af  Christianity,  how  met, 

6J0-5-6 :  whence  originating,  585-99. 
OMmogonks,   ancient,   compared  with 

Scripture,  examples  of,  121. 
Counsel  of  God  agrees  with  his  promisei, 

322. 
Covenant,  meanhig  of,  2;  the  new  the 

old  unveiled  and  completed,  375. 
OoYeuants,  different,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 


ture, J96 ;  with  David ;  himself  tcTen 

them  to  the  Messiah,  ^ji. 
Covetousness  condemned,  134. 249,  453. 
Creati(Hi,  lessons  in  histo^  of^  J92-J. 
Cretans,  their  character,  632. 
Cush,  156. 
Customs  explain  texts,  238,  251 ;  cLifil- 

culties  in,  344. 

Davasccs.  its  character,  254. 

Daniel,  book  of,  376.  409;  chronology, 
divisions,  and  spiritual  less(ms,  500-2  ; 
Daniel  an  example  to  young  men,  502. 

Dates  of  English  Bible,  whence  takeu» 
212 ;  discrepancies  of,  origui  of,  216. 

D&ubuz  on  symbolical  language,  304. 

David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  170 ; 
his  righteousness  explained,  164;  bis 
prophecies  of  Christ,  432 ;  Christ  spo- 
ken of  under  his  name,  288 ;  his  cha- 
racter and  reign,  4j6 ;  nis  shi  and  its 
chastisement,  210. 

Davidson's  Biblical  Crit,  ji,  etc. 

Davison  on  prophecy,  97. 

Day,  Jewish,  how  divided,  249. 

Deacons,  their  qualifications  and  duties^ 
6jo. 

Dead  Sea,  156. 

Dedication,  feast  of,  418. 

Deductions  from  Scripture,  authori^  of^ 

Delta  on  Revelation,  647. 

Depravity,  human,  iii,  131,209,  314. 

Deuteronomy,  384I 

Development  in  Scripture,' 124-9;  abuse 
of,  129. 

Devils,  meaning  of,  56;  the  devil,  his 
personality,  39J.   (See  Satan.} 

Difficulties  of  Scripture,  how  far  to  be 
studied,  origin  of,  332 ;  in  words  and 
scope,  342-50;  in  truths,  revealed^ 
351 ;  utility  of,  354 ;  not  all  to  be  re- 
moved, 359. 

Discrepancies,  apparent,  of  Chroniclet 
and  kbigs,  433-4 ;  of  the  Gospels,  566-7 
(See  Contradictions.) 

Dispensations,  successive,  diaracteraud 
duration  of  each,  125-8. 

Divisions  of  Old  Testament,  3,  61 ;  of 
New  Testament;  Euthalian  sections^ 
23:  into  chapters  and  verses,  60; 
occasional  inaccuracy  and  rule,  61. 
(See  Ammonian,  Eusebian.^ 

Divisions  among  Christians,  ue  sin  and 
cure  of,  6oo. 

DocetA  586. 

Doctrine,  how  illustrated  by  example, 
390. 

Doctrines  of  Scripture,  the  foundation  of 
morality,  317 ;  to  be  held  consistently, 
312 ;  comparative  value  of;  314*15  i  es- 
sential doctrines  the  same  hi  all  ages, 
130-3  ;  interwoven  with  precepts,  137 ; 
surnames,  150 ;  passages  proving  (sea 
Kom.)  how  systems  are  framed,  311. 

Dogmatic  theology,  what,  311. 

Domestic  usages  among  the  Jews,  240- j 
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Ores6.  CMifiTD,  ••  naked  **  explained,  241. 

Duties  of  Christians  to  God,  to  man,  to 
themselves,  608-9 ;  duties  of  Justice, 
vcradty,  and  love,  609 ;  relative  du- 
ties, 610. 

Eagle,  haUts  o^  Illustrate  Divine  teach- 
ing. 220. 

Earms  mentioned  In  Scripture,  133-4. 

Ebionites,  205-6. 

Ecclesiastos,  book  of,  true  key  to,  455-7- 

Ecclesiastical  writers,  their  testimony  on 
the  genuineness  of  Scripture,  7  ;  of  the 
first  four  centuries  arranged,  66. 

Edom,  prophecies  on,  476 ;  fulfilment  of, 
98. 

Economy,  the  old,  624-5. 

Egypt,  history  of,  119,  5Jj ;  prophecies 
on,  476 ;  its  climate,  268 ;  plagues  of, 
204,  402;  customs  of,  J  80;  tendency 
of  Jews  to  rely  on,  486-95. 

Ei^tian  words  in  Pentateuch,  17 ;  in 
Nevr  Testament,  20;  Egyptian  ver- 
sions, 34. 

Ekron,  prophecies  on,  49  j. 

Election,  how  taught,  112. 

Eli,  how  punished,  209-10. 

Elihu's  humility,  J87. 

Eiyah's  miracles,  9J,  522. 

Elisha's  miracles,  9J,  522 ;  disfaiterested- 
ness,  248. 

Eminent  piety  enforced,  632-3, 

English  versions :  authorized,  what,  6j  ; 
general  accuracy  of,  50;  corrections 
of,  51-9;  history  of,  62- j  ;  Wycliffe's, 
Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  62 ;  Genevan, 
Douay,  Rhemish,  etc.,  63. 

Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Con- 
cordances, IQ7. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  167-8, 614 ;  warn- 
ings sn^sted  by  histoiy  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  diurch,  616. 

Kpicireans,  205,  545. 

Epistles,  how  to  be  studied,  58J-7. 

Era  of  Nabonassar,  487 ;  various  eras  or 
epochs,  211. 

Error,  its  progress  downwards,  J98,  6ix  ; 
errors  of  the  early  church,  585. 

Esdraelon,  valley  of,  255. 

Essenes,  545,  549. 

Essential  truths,  what,  150,  J15. 

Esther,  book  of,  515-16. 

Kthics,  how  tauj^t  in  Scripture,  12J. 

Ethiopic  language,  15 ;  and  versions,  33. 

Ethnography,  use  of,  J8i. 

Etymology,  how  far  a  guide,  186. 

Enscbian  canons,  23, 

Eutlialion  sections,  25. 

Evangelists,  meaning  of  name,  554; 
candour  of,  104, 

Evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  clas- 
sified, 87-8 ;  external  and  internal,  89 ; 
moral,  100;  literary,  109;  spiritual, 
iiij  want  of  faith  in,  how  removed, 
115.  (See  Authenticity,  Ecclesiastical, 
Genuineness,  Pentateuch.) 

Kvll.  how  o-'crruled,  J99. 


Examples  of  Scripture,  how  to  be  useu, 

J25 ;  applied  to  illustrate  principles. 

J90;   intended  to  promote   hoUncss. 

319. 
Excuses  of  the  ungodly,  636. 
Exodus,  book  of,  j8j. 
Expiation,  193  ;  how  taught  under  tho 

law,  414-15. 
Ezeldel,  boolc  of,  502-5. 
Ezra,  book  o^  508-10. 

Fables  of  Scripture,  146. 

Fabricii  Codex  Pseud.,  84. 

Faith,  defined,  160 ;  various  uses  of  the 
word,  157  ;  produces  good  works,  169. 
J17;  the  gift  of  God,  124;  man's 
responsibility  for,  312 ;  how  produced, 
124 ;  the  principle  of  obedience  ana 
success,  103;  examples  of,  13$,  33^ 
admits  increase,  36%;  taught  in  Old 
Testament,  3J7. 

Fall,  history  of,  its  moral  completeness, 
118. 

False  teachers,  three  kinds  of,  6j7. 

Fanciful  interpretations,  150,  282-4. 

Fasts,  Jewish,  418. 

Felix,  his  character,  1J5,  207. 

Fellowship  with  Christ,  6^7. 

Festivals,  Jewish,  270-1 ;  416-17. 

Figurative  language,  origin  of,  140; 
cautions  on,  142-3,  175 ;  general 
nature  of,  145-59;  rules  for  inter- 
preting, 158-66-75.  (See  Allegories, 
Prophecy" 


•ophecy.) 

h,  meaning  o^  1 


Flesh,  meaning  ot  157  • 

Food,  eastern,  244-5. 

Foreknowledge,  consistent  with  human 

freedom,  469. 
Forty,  peculiar  use  of,  15J. 
Franckc  on  practical  reading  of  Scripture, 

j6i. 
Furniture,  eastern,  240. 
Fiirst's  Concordance,  197. 

Galatians,  the,  their  origin  and  cha- 
racter, 502 ;  Epistle  to,  59J ;  com- 
pared with  otlier  epistles,  108  ;  various 
readings  of,    11;    scope   of,    168-9; 

Galila^ans,  548. 

Gaza,  prophecy  on,  493. 

Gehenna,  origin  of  tho  name,  265. 

Gemara,  546. 

GenealogieB  of  Scripture,  use  of,  y^4, 
4J5. 

Genesis,  book  of,  191. 

Gentiles,  efTcct  of  Jewish  rule,  544; 
their  need  of  the  gospel,  572-5  ;  now 
met  by  the  gospel,  572 ;  preparation 
for  receiving  them  into  the  church, 
474-6-84. 

Genuineness  explained,  4;  effect  of 
piinting  on  question  of,  5  ;  evidences 
of,  5-IJ,  85  ;  of  Pentateuch.  378 ;  of 
Isaiah.  487 ;  of  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
555-6. 

Geography,  utility  of,  253 ;  difficulties 
explained  by,  266;  outline  of,  251-64. 
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Geologj,  jSi. 

Gerard's  lustiiate,  i88. 

Olbbon  OD  the  effects  of  the  goepel, 
•08. 

Gifts  improved  are  Increased,  jf  5. 

Gilgal,  lessons  connected  with,  256. 

Gill's  Commentacy,  204. 

Glory,  the.  41a 

Gloasarles,  on  Scriptore,  T9T. 

Gnostics,  586. 

God,  his  nature,  how  revealed.  T24;  a 
Spirit,  17  4 ;  h<s  character ;  his  govern- 
ment,  134;  alone  honoured  in  Scrip- 
tare,  1 01  i  illustrated  in  Geneais,  J91. 

Gospel  adapted  to  mau'0  wants,  112; 
agreement  between  it  and  experience 
of  Ctulstlans,  ii2-i} ;  contrasted  with 
false  qrstems.  t  jo ;  its  cbief  excellence, 
ijj;  infloence  of,  among  heathen  na- 
tions, 107-8. 

Gospels,  the^  their  canonicity,  76; 
authority,  66-7;  meaniog  o^  con- 
nection of  the  four,  554*5 ;  chronolonr, 
561-4;  verbal  agreanent^  5^-6; 
harmony  ot  564;  apparent  dis- 
crepancies. 556-7 ;  topics  to  be  noticed 
In  studying.  57a 

Government,  Christian  du^  to,  632. 

Gradual  disclosure  of  truth  in  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  552. 

Graves  on  the  Pentateuch^  argument  of, 
j82. 

Grec'an,  266. 

Greece,  most  civilized  and  meet  idolar 
trous,  107,  207. 

Greek  language  its  elements,  19;  Hel- 
lenistic, 18 ;  Lexicons  and  Grammars 
with  special  reference  to  New  Testa- 
ment, 20,  182;  Qreelc  article.  Import- 
ance of,  52 ;  rules  of.  98 ;  books  on. 
202. 

Greek  Scriptures,  earliest  versions  of; 
the  Septuagint^  9 ;  history  and  com- 
parative value  of;  chief  editions  of; 
Terslons  made  ft-om,  j2;  MS3.  of, 
f,  27 ;  quotations  fl'om.  in  Fathers, 
6,  7 ;  use  of.  In  Interpretation,  19  t  ; 
history  of  the  text  of  New  Testament^ 
25 ;  textut  receptm,  5.  (See  Aristeas, 
Origen,  Various  readings  ) 

Greeks,  peculiar  meaning  of,  266. 

Grotlus  ou  Scripture  Evidence  a  test  of 
character,  i  ($. 

Groves,  worship  In,  J2i. 

Growth,  Christian,  through  the  word,  628. 

Habakkuk  book  of,  498*9. 

Habit,  power  of,  135. 

Habitations,  eastern,  described,  2J8-40. 

Hagonbach  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Scriptures  must  be  studied,  148. 

Hag^i,  book  of,  510;  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ,  51  r. 

Hafflographa,  what,  j. 

Hales'  Chrouology,  2-9. 

Hall,  Bishop,  on  virtue,  J2i ;  on  Ruth's 
history,  429. 


Handbook,  aim  o^  t,  2. 

Hands  placed  on  sacrifice,  meaning  of, 

4*4* 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  howframed,  565 

Hatred,  in  what  sense  enjoined,  152. 

Head-dress,  242. 

Heathenism,  influoice  of,  108 ;  ignorance 
of  mans  guilt,  God's  character, and 
future  life,  $72-4, 

Hebraisms  of  Scripture,  151. 

Hebrew  language,  name,  character,  and 
history,  i|,  16,  17  ;  helps  to  the  study 
of.  18  r. 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  earliest  printed 
editions,  5;  MSS.  of,  5,  6;  critical 
editions  of,  JO ;  Hebrew  text  modified 
by  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
J 14;  difficulties  in,  J41-4.  (See 
Targums.  Masora.) 

Hebrews,  Kpistle  to,  621. 

Hell,  meaning  of,  56. 

Hellenisms  of  New  Testament,  18,  192. 

Hellenistic  New  Testament^  196. 

Herculaneum,  MSS.  found  at,  22. 

Heresies  in  the  early  church,  586. 

Herod,  persons  so  called,  155;  date  of 
death  of  Herod  Agrij^  580^  Herod 
the  Great,  542. 

Herodians,  548. 

High  priest,  411. 

History,  how  to  be  studied,  J90;  pro- 
fane, its  use  in  interpretation,  206 ; 
ecclesiastical,  itJs  use,  207. 

History,  natural,  its  n^e,  219. 

Histoiy  of  the  Bible,  on  what  principle 
written,  116;  regarded  as  allegorical, 
¥44,  281 ;  difflculUes,  345-8. 

Historical  books  of  Scripture  Jewish,  an 
arrangement  of,  419 ;  by  whom  writ- 
ten. 420;  on  what  principles,  421 ; 
religious  character  of  Old  Testament 
history,  436 ;  chronological  order  of, 
422-j,  458-66. 

Hody  on  the  LXX.,  9. 

Holiness,  idea  of,  how  taught,  14 j-4;  su- 
preme importance,  loi,  J15 ;  promoted 
by  the  gospel,  107  ;  the  fruit  of  faith, 
T0^ 

Holy  Spirit,  needed  In  reading  the  Bible, 
148 ;  how  revealed  in  Old  Testament, 
T15 ;  his  personality  and  office,  578-9. 

Homologoumena,  10. 

Horeb  and  Smai,  156. 

Horn,  the  little,  of  Daniel's  prophecy, 
501-91. 

Home  s  Introduction,  if,  etc. 

Horsley  on  the  English  Bible,  150. 

Hosea,  book  of,  4'?2-4 ;  marriage  of  the 
prophet,  meaning  of,  485. 

Houses,  eastern,  2^9. 

Human  nature,  Scripture  teadiing  on, 
116-J1;  portraits  of,  iji;  its  tenden- 
cies seen  in  Jewish  sects,  551. 

Humility,  idea  of,  new  to  the  Grreks, 
1x4 ;  Peter  an  example  of,  628 ;  Elihu, 
J87  ;  honour  pat  upon,  iit-6'  ;  b'jw 
tanght  by  our  Lord,  ,  15,  568. 
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Cdioii,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  fanportaue  I 
of  attending  to,  $3. 

Idolatry,  under  the  law,  treason,  41a 

Idnmsa  (See  Edom). 

Immortality  believed  in  by  Old  Testa- 
ment saints,  sn ;  doubted  by  heathen, 
57J- 

Importance  of  truths,  bow  ascertained, 

Incense,  185. 

Inns,  eastern,  252. 

Inspiration,  Scripture  teaching  on,  72 ; 
theories  of,  -jj ;  what  it  allows,  74  ; 
how  it  modifies  interpretation,  155. 

Insults,  different  kinds,  251-2. 

Interpretation,  rules  of,  150-79;  sanc- 
tioned by  (raotations  in  New  Testa- 
ment, j88  ;  helps  to,  202 ;  (^  Psalms, 
447 ;  Song  of  ik^omon,  448  i  Proverbs, 
452;  Eodesiastes,  456;  Joel,  480; 
Zediariah,  51  J.  (See  particular  books). 

Intoxication,  meaning  of,  In  figures,  175- 

Introduction  to  books  of  Scripture,  bct»t 
expositors,  J77.  (See  different  books.) 

Irony,  examples  of,  164. 

Isaiah,  book  of,  485. 

Israel  and  Judah,  different  histories  of. 
466 ;  spiritual  meaning  of  '*  Israel,'^ 
289. 

Istbmian  games,  504. 

Italic,  the  old  verston,  J2. 

Italics,  meaning  of,  to  Scripture,  59. 

Ivot  meantog  of,  }4J. 

Jacob's  conduct  to  Esau  and  its  results, 
J57-8. 

Jahn's  Archccology,  249. 

James,  Epistle  of;  his  history,  612 ;  re- 
lation of  hia  Epistle  to  other  Epistles, 
169. 

Japheth,  prophecy  on,  96. 

Jehoshapbat,  521. 

Jephthah's  vow,  J50, 

Jeremiah,  book  of,  494-7;  different  ar- 
rangement of  his  predictions,  496-7. 

Jericho,  prophecy  concemtog,  42^-4 ;  its 
history,  256. 

Jeroboam,  his  character,  466-7. 

Jerusalem,  history  of,  262-6. 

Jethro,  his  different  names,  156. 

Jews,  prophecies  on,  97-8 ;  their  history 
and  rites  typical,  144, 289 ;  God's  pur- 

nin  relation  to,  610 
00k  ot  ;84;  Icspons  taught  by, 
J87 ;  prophecies  of  Christ  in,  $94;  dif- 
ficulties of.  34  J ;  peculiar  words  In,  17. 

Joel,  book  of.  479-81. 

John  Gospel  of,  561-}  ;  Epistles  of,  636-9 

Jonah,  book  of,  478-9. 

Jones  on  the  canon,  84. 

Jordan,  255. 

Joseph,  his  history  and  character,  J67, 
399* 

Josephus  on  the  canon,  j ;  his  account 
of  "Felix,  207 ;  use  of,  in  interpreta- 
tion, 189. 

Joshua,  the  hi^^  wriest,  511. 


Joshua,  book  of,  423;   relatton  to  tha 

Pentateuch,  426;  ]jes80ns  taught  in  th« 

life  of,  424. 
Jubilee,  year  of,  419. 
Judaea,  heat,  seasons  of,  267-71. 
Judaizing  teachers,  their  chancier,  589. 
Jude,  Epistle  of;  connection  with  2  VeU, 

6J5. 
Judges,  book  of,  427 ;  moral  eondiUon  of 

the  Israelites  under,  428. 
Julian  era,  563. 
Judgment,  the  last,  633 ;  qualities  needed 

to,  315;  shadowed  forth  to  Old  Test»« 

ment,  301. 
Justification  by  &ith.  Scripture  view  o^ 

607 ;  Paul  and  James  oonmared,  167-9  i 

blessings  consequent  on,  007. 

KAiurrBS,  546. 

Keith  on  prophecy,  98,  etc.  ^ 

Kennicott,  his  labours,  5,  30-1. 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God,   203, 

Kingdoms  received  from  Borne,  253. 
Kings,  books  of,  433-4 ;  to  be  comi^ared 

with  (Chronicles,  435--64,  527. 
Kings,  comparative  view  of  reigns  of 

those  of  Israel  and  Judah,  467-8. 

Iamektattons,  book  of,  497-8. 

Laray's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  272. 

Lanmer,  109. 

Latto  words  to  New  Testament,  20. 

Law,  the,  its  true  purx^ose,  383  ;  outltoe 
of  its  provisions,  410-19 ;  origto  of  ce- 
remonial, 406 ;  how  to  be  toterpreted, 

319* 

Lebanon,  254-60-1 ;  smell  of,  220. 

Leighton's  summary  of  i  Pet.,  627. 

Leland  on  Revelation,  108. 

I'Cslie  on  Miracles,  92. 

Letters,  how  to  be  written,  639;  pecu- 
liar, to  IlelM^w  Scriptures,  547. 

Lev'tes,  4 it- 13. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  383. 

Lexicons,  authority  of;  Hebrew,  181 ; 
Greek,  182. 

LlberaHly,  328;  its  motives  and  mea- 
sure, 600. 

Liberty,  splHtual,  to  things  todifferent, 
594,  606. 

Light,  meantog  o^  143-59  i  God  If 
light,  637. 

Lightfoofs  Horse  Heb.,  204. 

Lion,  habits  of,  222. 

'  Lisco   on    the  Parables,  280;   on   the 
i     Prodigal  Son,  and  the  ridi  man,  371-2. 

Locke  on  Theology,  147;  on  general 
truth,  311;  his  Common-place  RK>k. 
372 ;  on  the  Epistles.  584. 

Lord's  Supper,  commomorative  not  sacil- 
ficial,  601;  of  two  kinds,  173;  pri»rl. 
live  practices  in,  331  j  how  tu  be 
ob6or\ed,  601. 

Love  constraining  motive  of  obedionoe, 
601 ;  siun  of  the  law,  610;  Christ 'an, 
Its  raprcraacy,  601 ;  God  is  love.  6  j|. 
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raltf  J  on  the  EvI<feuco8,  86 ;  his  Hone 
I'rtuUniB,  1 10 ;  on  devoli<M)al  virtues, 
ij6. 

I'alm-trce,  an  emblem  of  the  Christian, 

rapyrus,  22. 

PorublcSk  defined,  146 ;  how  differ  from 
figures,  27J  ;  wh«n  used,  274 ;  how 
far  interpretation  may  be  pushed, 
277 ;  scope,  276 :  of  Old  Tcsumcut, 
279;  of  New  Testanieiit  classified, 
279-81  ;of  Good  Samarium  and  Prodigal 
Son,  276 ;  rules  on,  275-9 ;  books  on, 
285 ;  why  used  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
552.    (See  Lisco,  Neander,  Allegor}-.) 

Paradise,  meaning  of,  20. 

Paragraph  Bible,  389;  Paragraphs,  im- 
iwrtance  of  noting,  61. 

Parallel  passages,  importance  of  com- 
varing ;  verbal  porallels,  1 70-2 ;  paral- 
ielfl  of  iouas,  171;  influence  on  text, 
text,  42 ;  suggest  important  lessons, 
J62;  importance  of  studying,  illus- 
trated. 170. 

Baralleliism,  use  of,  in  interpretation, 
i6j;  synonymous,  162;  antithetic, 
i6j ;  constructive,  388. 

Parchment,  21. 

Parentheses,  165. 

Parents,  their  duties;  examples  of 
godly,  600. 

Pascal  on  the  study  of  Scripture,  148 ; 
on  Scripture  diflkulties,  359. 

Particles,  importance  of,  165;  different 
meanhig  of,  51. 

Passover,  402-16-17 ;  when  held,  218 ; 
customs  at,  251 :  type  of  Christ,  272-8. 

Patience  involved  in  fiuth,  625. 

Patriarchs,  their  dispensation,  128 ; 
piety  of,  J96 ;  their  regard  for  a  future 
life,  J37. 

Paul,  his  character,  apostolic  authority, 
598 ;  last  words,  6}$ ;  his  Epistles — 
authority  and  canonicity  of,  67,  76. 
(See  Felix.) 

Peace,  ihe  fruit  of  faitli,  607 ;  how  culti- 
vated, 610. 

Peace  offering,  416. 

I'enance,  209. 

Penny,  58. 

Pentateuch,  its  titles ;  genuineness,  J78- 
80;  first  questioned  by  Ilobbcs,  380; 
authenticity,  ^80-4 ;  various  drx^nmenta 
used  in  preparing,  382 ;  peculiar  words 
in,  17. 

I'cntecost,  417. 

Perfection,  meaning  of,  160. 

Persian  words  in  Scripture,  20 ;  versioii, 
37 ;  doctrine  of  evil,  205. 

Peter,  hcmoured  as  the  instrument  of 
earliest  conversions,  173  ;  his  humility, 
628 ;  his  last  written  words,  633. 

Petra,  history  of,  267. 

PJiaraoh  haraened  by  mercy,  ji6,  401 ; 
kings  so  called,  154. 

Pharisees, — Pharisaism,  545-6-8. 

l!ii'emon,  Epistle  to,  618. 


Phiiippians,  Epistle  to,  619. 

Philistia,  prophecy  against.  47<J-7. 

Philosophy,  its  influence,  585-95;  c\!l 
influence  on  the  early  diurdi,  585-6. 

Phoeuidaii  language,  ij  ;  customs,  205. 

Pingre's  tables,  219. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  357 ;  their  siguiiV 
cance,  401-2. 

Platonism,  its  influence,  586. 

Playfair's  chronology,  219. 

Plural,  how  used,  152. 

Poetry,  peculiarities  of,  387-9. 

Policy,  worldly,  often  destructive,  467. 

Polyglot,  Complutcusion,  5 ;  London, 
25,  30. 

Popery,  novelties  of,  209 ;  false  interpre- 
tations of,  166-73,  etc.;  adds  to 
Scripture,  129 ;  mischievous  influence 
of,  136. 

Porter,  Scott,  31,  50. 

Powel's  summary  of  prophecies,  298. 

Practical  reading  of  Scripture,  suggesUonci 
on,  360-91  ;  theology,  what,  311. 

Prsetorium,  what,  265. 

Prayer  of  Christians  asked  for  by 
apostles,  599 ;  how  offered  under  the 
gospel,  615 ;  promoted  by  promise, 
321. 

Precepts,  pceuliarity  of  Scripture,  Iv')t-4, 
198;  based  on  doctrines,  317  ;  moral 
and  positive,  320 ;  rules  on,  321.  (See 
Law.) 

Precious  stones  of  Scripture,  235-6. 

Presumptive  evidence,  87. 

Priests,  meaning  of,  185 ;  their  dutie^ 
support,  etc.,  411-13. 

Promises,  a  revelation  of  God's  connsel, 
322 ;  universal  and  particular,  absolute 
and  conditional,  323;  differ  from 
invitations,  324;  ou^t  to  guide  to 
prayer  and  holiness.  325. 

Proper  meaning  of  words,  wliat,  145. 

Prophecy,  revives  in  Samuel,  431  • 
^adual  disclosures  of,  432;  moral  left- 
sons  of,  119, 303 ;  peculiarities  of,  as  to 
time  and  language,  286^ ;  the  last  of 
Old  Testament,  519 ;  last  of  the  New, 
649 ;  nature  of,  as  evidence,  92 ;  per- 
vades Scripture,  9) ;  all  subordhiate 
to  one  end,  94 ;  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  95,  295;  pagan  nations,  96; 
moral  and  evangelical,  1 19 ;  double  or 
repeated  applications  of,  291-2,  339 ; 
rules  of  interpretation,  293-5;  sanc- 
tioned by  New  Testament,  339 ;  two 
systems,  296;  agreement,  301,  dif- 
ference, 297 ;  prophecies  in  historical 
books,  304 ;  symbols  of,  305  ;  time  in, 
302 ;  books  as  evidence,  8q. 

Prophetical  books,  epitonmed,  471-2; 
tabular  view  of  472-^. 

Propitiation,  what,  193. 

Proselytes,  549. 

Proverbs,  book  of,  450-5 ;  rules  for  study 
of,  452 ;  examples  of  exposition,  452-5. 

Providence,— of  God  illustrated,  j86, 516 : 
lessons  of,  538  j  mysteiy  of,  367  ;  God 
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oetsoiu  In  JtkUea,  270. 

Sects,  enumerated,  545  -9 ;  Jewish,  Ulw- 
trote  hmnan  nature,  $51. 

Self-deception  llhistrarod,  135. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  i  j8. 

Septoagint    (See  Ureek  versioiL) 

Sepalcores,  252. 

Servants,  tbeir  duties,  J95;  may  adorn 
the  gospel,  600. 

Seven:  seventy,  ijj. 

Shall,  aonblc  moaning  of,  56. 

Sheep,  tail  of,  why  offered  ;  habits  of,  121. 

Shepherds  in  Kgyyt,  206,  j8i, 

Sbew^bread,  410. 

Shiloh,  257. 

Silence  of  Scripture,  ill. 

Simon  the  Just,  541. 

Shnoom,  268. 

Sin  punished,  as  dishonoiiTing  God,  102 ; 
how  described  and  illustrated,  IJ4-5  ; 
the  first,  its  destructiveness,  1 18.  ;9J ; 
results,  J13,  )98  ;  how  punished  in 
nations,  4G7  ;  referred  to  in  Job,  385. 

Sinai,  I  $6,  260. 

Sodom,  guilt  at,  209. 

Sohar  of  B.  Simeon,  204. 

Solomon,  his  character  and  reign,  4J7*8 ; 
his  sin  and  its  results,  210;  prophe- 
cies concerning,  431. 

Son,  the  word,  how  used,  iji-j. 

Song  of  Solomon,  canonicity  and  spiri- 
tual, 447-50 ;  significance,  abuse  in  in- 
terpreting, 449. 

Songs  of  degrees,  168,  446. 

I^int,  Holy,  how  revealed,  125,  488 ;  his 
t^hing  needed,  148 ;  given  at  Pen- 
teeoat,  27; ;  Iiis  personality  and  work, 

ritual  truth  revealed  In  figurative  lan- 
gaage,i4o. 
0        l^bitual  illumination,  limit  of,  149. 

l^nrious,  meaning  of,  5. 

Stoics,  20C,  545. 

Sabstltntfon,  196. 

Sufis,  546. 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  411. 

^necdoche,  145. 

Systematic  divinity,  how  framed,  456- 
62;  differs  from  interpretation.  458} 
evil  of  repudiating,  460;  canons  on 
forming,  ^ ;  examples  of,  599,  607. 

T1BRBKACX.B,  the,  410 ;  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, 417 ;  custom  at,  252. 

Tables  of  weights,  etc,  247. 

Talbot's  Bible,  372. 

Talmud,  what,  546. 

Targums,  various,  8  ;  utility,  182,  204 ; 
origin  of,  546. 

Tarshish,  255, 

Taxation,  245-6. 

Taylor's  Hebrew  and  English  Concor- 
dances, 197. 

Temple,  the,  a  type  of  Christ  and  of  the 
church,  289 ;  history  of,  connected  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  4; 8  ;  different  names 
»f,  56 ;  brief  history  of,  »62-j. 
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l«o,  usage  as  to,  151. 
Tenses,  translatioa  of,  5j. 
Tents,  eastern,  2j8. 

Testament,  New.  55r;  connection  of  booki 
of,  176;  peculiarities  of,  175-7,  f«r 
chief  source  of  doctrine,  j  1 2    (See  O^d.) 
Textus  receptus,  5. 
Thank-offerings.  415. 
Then,  therefore,  165. 
Theodotion,  vereion  of,  9. 
Theology,    what,    179;    dogmatic  cud 
practical,    jii,    (See  Qy«tematic  Di- 
vinity.) 
Therapeutip,  546. 
Thessaionians,  Epistles  to,  589-91. 
Thessalonica,  its  character,  589. 
Tholndk  <hi  religious  insight,  148 ;  and 

grammatical  anatysis,  150. 
Thomson  on  relativ«  importance  of  trnth, 

J 15. 
Tiberias,  city  of,  266. 
Time  in  prophecy,  302. 
Timothy,  date  and  contents  of  Epistles 

to,  628- JO. 
Titus,  date,  scope,  and  contents  of,  6io. 
Towns  of  Palesthie,  i^o. 
Tradition,  questions  of,  546. 
Translation  of  Scripture,  early,  8,  ;i,etci 
Authorised  version,  62 
Armenian  version,  8.  74. 
Anglo-Saxon,  3$. 
Dutch,  184. 
FYcnch,  184. 
Georgian,  34, 
German,  i8j« 
Gothic,  J4. 
Italian,  184. 
Italic,  old,  J  2. 
Latin,  modem,  iBs»^ 
Sahidic,  8. 
Slavonic,  ^4. 
Spanidi  184. 

(See  also  Arabic,  English,  Egyptiai^ 
Ethioplc.  Persian,  Greek,  Script., 
Syriac,  Vulgate.) 
TVanslations,  utility  of,  for  interpretatioi^ 

184. 
Transubstantiatlon,  129,  209. 
Tregelles,  principle  of  classifying  MSS., 

Trespass-offerings,  415. 

Trinity,  what,  how  revealed  in  Old  Tea- 
tamcnt,  124-5. 

Trommins  Concordance,  197. 

Tropes,  145-7.    (See  Figurative.) 

Truth,  summaries  of,  iji-50,  ji  1,460. 

Types,  14J-6,  274-5,  281-4,  4^M  <**• 
visible  into  (i.)  Personal,— Atlam, 
Aaron.  Joshua,  Solomon,  etc.;  ^2.) 
Eistoricalf—The  Brazen  Serpent;  (j.) 
Religioui  Trutitutetf  —  Tabemacl^ 
Mercy-seat,  Sacrifice,  Passover,  etc 
See  on  the  general  principle,  275,  85, 
88,  290. 

(Ikbkltef  a  great  sin,  J12;  illustrate! 
in  the  iMuable  of  the  rich  man.  171 
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UochAnUbleness,  sin  oL  J87. 

Uucial  MSS^  27. 

Untranslated  words  of  Scriptnre,  59. 

Varioits  TCsdingB,  number  of,  11,  12; 
origin  of,  J8-44 ;  rules  for  ascertAinins 
the  value  of,  44-50,  difficulties  created 
by,  342-5.    (See  ConJecturaL) 

Verbs  of  action,  how  used  in  Scripture, 

Vemoaa  (see  Translation). 
Vinegar,  what,  244. 
Virtues  have  their  counterfeits,  397. 
Visiting  the  shis  of  the  fathers  on  the 

children,  ji7-49> 
Voltaire's  abuse  of  Kodesiastes,  457; 

objections  to  Scriptures,  58-128. 
Vul^te,  history  of;  9,  jj;    errors  hi 

text,  jj ;  utility  of,  182-j. 

VVakbubton  on  Scripture  difficulties, 

Warfare,  the  Christian,  616. 
Wei^ts,  24-.  • 

Wells,  their  value,  269. 
Wcmyss'  Key  to  the   symbolical  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  304. 
Wetstein's  New  Testament,  204. 
Uliirlwlnds,  efTects  of,  268. 
White  stone,  253. 
Will,  double  meaning  of,  56. 


Wisdom,~iswith  the  meek,  149;  ofoui 
Lord,  106, 552 ;  man's  to  be  distrusted, 
358-9 ;  worldly,  folly  of;  in  Jeroboam, 
520 ;  tested  by  affliction,  364 ;  InProv. 
and  Eccles.  457. 

Word  of  Ood,  (dj^ificance  of  title,  4. 

Words,  common  meaning  of,  150 ;  to  be 
preferred,  178 ;  lesson?  taught  by,  361  j 
use  of  etymology  in  explaining,  186. 

World,  257 ;  elements  of;  course  of,  161. 

Worship,  acceptable,  first  recorded  act 
of*  393 ;  public,  among  the  Jews,  410; 
a  duty,  608. 

Written  revelation,  advantage  of,  6j; 
caution  respecting  the  use  of,  64. 

Tear,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  249 ;  sab- 
batical, of  Jubilee,  418-19. 

Zeal,  instance  of,  272 ;  inculcated  on 
aU,  609. 

Zealots,  who,  548. 

Zechariah,  the  sun  of  Barachiah,  347. 

Zechariah,  book  of,  512-14 ;  style  of,  16 ; 
his  name  confounded  with  that  of 
Jeremiah,  512;  Psalms  ascribed  to, 
515 ;  meaning  of  his  predictions,  512. 

Zedekioh,  remarkable  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy on,  218. 

Zepbaniab,  book  of,  492-3 ;  style  of;  16. 

Zerubbabcl,  an  ancestor  of  Christ,  511. 
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STABS  OF  THE  EAST;  OB,  PBl^HETS  AND  APOSTLES. 

By  the  Bev.  John  Stoughton. 
Boyal  i8mo.    $8.  6d.  cloth  boards;  4«.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

A  OOMFAHIOH  TO  THE.BIBLE. 

i8mo.  'with  Mups.    28.  cloth  boards;  28.  6d,  half>bound. 
Questions  to  Ditto,  ^d. 


FOE   THEYOUNG. 

THE  HIBACLES  OF  CHBIST  ILLirSTBATEB. 

i8mo.  18.  6(2.  cloth  boards;  28,  half-bound. 

THE  PABABLES  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAME^TT. 
I  Brno.    18.  6(2.  cloth  boards. 

SCBIPTVBE  ILLirSTBATIOirS. 

I  Brno.    Engrayings.    u.  doth  boards ;  is.  6d.  half-bound. 

THE  flHii^'H'RTni'  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Beautiful  coloured  Engravings.    2«.  in  fejicjy  coyer. 


ANCIENT   HISTOBY. 

ANCIEHT  mSTOBT. 

The  Egyptians,  OABTHAcaNiANSk  Assyrians,  CHALDiEANS,  Medes, 
Persians,  Macedonians,  the  Seleucid^  and  Parthians.  From 
various  authentic  sources.  Super-royal  8yo.  With  Maps;  9«. 
extra  doth  boards. 

THE  HISTOBT  OF  GBEECE. 

From  various  authentic  sources.    Super-royal  8vo.    With  Maps. 
68.  6d.  extra  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  BOME. 

From  the  best  autiiorities.    Super-royal.8va    With  Map. 
78.  6(2.  extra  cloth  boards. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  UIKOB  XIHGDOMS. 

The  Ethiopians,  Phosnioians,  Bactrians,  Trojans,  Idumeans, 
Btbians,  Abuenians,  Arabians^  etc.    Super-royal  8vo.  38. 

\*  The  following  volumes  in  the  Monthly  Series,  each  io(2., 
cloth  boards,  gilt;  6(2.  fiewicy  cover;  will  also  be  found  useful  to  Bible 
students. 

Krrro's  Anchent  and  Modern  Jerusalem,  2  ycAb, 

KiTTo's  Court  and  People  op  Persia,  2  vols. 

Babylon  and  Nineveh,  2  vols.— Egypt  and  Tyre,  2  vols. 

Bible  in  Many  Tongues. — Our  English  Bible. 

Plants  and  Trees  op  Scripture. — Idumea  and  Arabia. — Jobdav 
AND  the  Dead  Sea. 
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THE  BOOK  Of  PBALMS, 

According  to  the  Authorized  Version;  arranged  in  Paralleliamai 
With  a  Prefiace  and  Explanatory  Notes.  3s  extra  doth  boards; 
38. 6d.  with  curtain  flaps  to  cover  edges. 

A  BIBLICAL  CTCLOFJBBIA; 

Or,  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natural  History. 
Sacred  Annals  and  Biography,  Theology  and  Biblical  Literature, 
illustrative  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Edited  by  John 
Eadie,  dj),,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chiux;h.  With  Maps  and  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
8V0.,  78.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

A  COMPLETE  COKCOBDANCE  TO  THE  HOLY  SCBIPTUBEa 

On  the  Basis  of  Cruden.    Edited  by  John  Eadie,  d.d.,  iiL.D.    A 

New  Edition.    8vo.,  58.  cloth  boards. 

THE  BIBLE  TEXT  CTCLOFEBI&. 

A  Classification  of  Scripture  Texts,  in  the  form  of  an  Alphabetical 
Index  of  Subjects.    By  Bev.  J.  Inglis.    8vo.,  78.  6d.  boards. 

BIBLE  BEABEB'S  HELP: 

For  the  use  of  Plain  Persons  and  the  Young.    Tuoentysecond 

ThoueanoL    td.  in  limp ;  I8.  in  extSra  boards. 

0E06EAPHY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Or,  some  Account  of  the  Countries  and  Places  mentioned  in  H0I3 

Scripture.    With  two  Maps.     is.  6d  boards ;  28.  half-bound. 

THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  Kites  and 
Worship,  Laws  and  Polity.    Engravings.    1 2mo.,  58.  cloth  boards ; 
68.  6(2.  half-bound. 
THE  LAND  OE  PEOMISE; 
Or,  a  Topographical  Description  of  the  Principal  Places  in  Palestine, 
i2mo.    Map  and  numerous  Engravings.    By  John  Kitto,-d.d., 
F.S.A.    58.  extra  cloth  boards. 

8GBIFTX7BE  NATTJEAL  HI8T0BY. 

Boyal  i8mo.    Numerous  Engravings.    19,  6d  cloth  boards  ; 

"is.  6d.  elegant 

ESSAYS  OH  THE  EVIDEKCES,  DOCTRINES,  AND  PBACTICAL 

OFEBATION  OF  GHBISTIANITY. 

By  JosBPH  John  Gubnet.    A  New  Edition.    i2mo. 

38.  cloth  boards. 


EBUCATIONAI.   SBBEBa 

The  Committee  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  managers  of  schools,  heads  of  &milie8,  and  the  public  in 
general,  to  the  subjoin^  list  of  Educational  Works. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  ENGLAND ;  from  the  Invafflona  of  Juliua 
Caesar  to  the  year  1852.  Bv  Thomas  Milneb,  a.m.,  v^.qa  i2mo., 
with  Two  Maps.    58.  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTOEY  of  GEEECE  .  firjm  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.u 
1833.    i2mo.,  with  a  Map.    28.  6a,  cloth  boards. 
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XDUCATIOKAL  SEBSEB^coiUmued. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME ;  from  its  Rise  to  its  FaU.  Witb 
Maps.     3s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  EVmENOES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  William  Palet 
P.D.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Supplement,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Birks,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Oollego,  Cambridge.  i2mo. 
3«.  cloth  boards. 

HORuE  PAULIN-ffi.  By  Willl^m  Paley,  d.d.  With  Notes  and 
HorsB  Apostolica).  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Bires,  a.m.  i  2mo.  38.  cloth 
boards. 

A  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY  r—Historical,  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Political.  By  Thomas  Milneb,  a.m.,  f.b.o.8.  Illus- 
trated by  Ten  Coloured  Maps,  by  A.  Petermann,  p.e.g.s.  iimo.  5«. 
cloth  boards. 

THE  BIBLE  HAND-BOOK ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Aifaus,  D.D.,  E.A.S.  i2mo.  With  a 
Map.    $8.  cloth  boards. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  By  Joseph 
Angus,  d.d.     nmo.    55.  cloth  boards. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  C.  Cubtk, 
B.A.    For  Schools  and  Families,     is.  Tjup  cloth. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION  to  the  Constitation  and  Course 
of  Nature.  Also,  Fipi'een  Sermons.  By  Joseph  Butler,  llj). 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  a  copious  Analysis,  Notes,  etc.  By 
Joseph  Angus,  d.d.    38.  6d  cloth  boards. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  F.  Watland, 
D.D.,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Notes  and  Analysis  by  Joseph  Angus,  d.d.  i2mo. 
3«.  doth. 

Many  of  the  works  now  in  use  in  schools  and  families,  have  much 
merit ;  but  they  are  generally  destitute  of  that  truth  by  which  alone 
the  understanding  can  be  enlightened,  the  heart  renovated,  and  the 
feet  guided  in  "  the  paths  of  peace."  To  supply  this  deficiency  the 
present  effort  is  made. 

In  the  works  oi  History,  objectionable  details  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded ;  all  events  are  viewed  as  under  the  control  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. In  Biogmphy,  the  conduct  of  men  is  estimated,  not  by 
the  maxims  of  this  world,  as  in  most  other  publications,  but  by  the 
only  infalUble  standard,  the  word  of  Gk)d.  In  every  book  of  general 
instruction,  Hie  object  has  been  to  impart  sound  information  on 
decidedly  Christian  principles. 

With  the  view  of  arming  the  youthful  mind  against  sceptical  re- 
presentation, the  popular  manuals  of  the  external  and  internal 
Christian  evidence — Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Pale/s 
HorsB  PaulinsB,  have  been  republished,  with  valuable  and  extensive 
Introductions,  Notes,  and  Supplements,  by  the  Editor. 

Anxious  for  the  spread  of  education  in  its  most  extensive  and 
highest  sense,  the  Committee  earnestly  call  upon  theu:  friends  tu 
sustain  their  efforts  on  its  behalf.  «, 
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